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oications shall be long intermitted ; and w§ll dic away, if they shall entirely cease.”’ 
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PREFACE. 


In conformity with the practice observed in the past conduct 
of this Journal, we subm#t with the December number fur the 
year 1838, a brief-exposition of the circumstances, adverse or 
favorable, under which it has been carried on. But as this is 
the last volume of the series, conducted by the Editor who has 
heretofore addressed his subscribers in this form, it is right 
that our review should embrace the whole*period of his conduct 
of the work. 

It is known to all our readers, that the idea of establishing in 
India a periodical work whose pages should be devoted to 
Science, originated with the late Captain Herrert, who under 
the name ot Gleanistgs of Science issued monthly a few sheets, 
professing to cofitain, with one or two original communications, ; 
selected extracts from scientific works of Europe —the selection 
being confined to such as, except through a yeprint in India, 
were likely to escape the perusal of the curious and interested. 
The little Periodical thus modestly put forth found early 
favor in Bengal:.oue cause of which may have been, that there 
existed at that time no channel, through which the discoveries 
and speculations of the learned and ingenious could find their 
way to the public, except as separate works, which for short 
treatises was out of the question, or through the learned pages 
of the Asiatic Researches, of which the volumes appeayed after 
very uncertain periods, and lattegly at very long intervals. 

The monthly Periodical issued under the name of the Glean- 
ings of Science, having been conducted by Captain Hexspenrt 
for three years, with very creditable industry and judgment, and 
with corresponding success, was transferred b y him to Mr. James 
PRINSEP, consequently upon ehis obtaining employment at 4 
distance from Calcutta. ‘The Periodical continued, for some 
time after the change of Editor, to win its way to public favor 
under the same name ; and, as the subscription list extended, 
sheets and extra plates were added to its bulk—the new conduc- 
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tor professing, like his predecessor, to have no desire to make 
money by the publication, but being determined, and to this day 
he has adhered to the determination, to devote the entire 
proceeds of an increasing circulation, to the extension of its 
utility, by improvements in the getting up, and additions to the 
quantity of matter circulated through its means. 

The Periodical received for some years much encouragement 
throngh an arrangement made with the Government of Bengal, 
by which it was exempted from postage, under the condition of 
publishing each month one sheet of Dr. Bucnawan’s Statistical 
Reports of this Presidency. The arrangement continued till 
June 1834, when Dr. Bucnanan’s Report upon the district of 
Dinajpur being completed, the indulgence of free circulation 
in the interior was withdrawn, and the further publication of 
these statistical reports as an Appendix to the Journal was stop- 
ped. 

There is no donbt that the arrangement was an unusual one 
for a Government to make, and as it préved embarrassing in 
the precedent it established, and in the clafms to which it 
gave rise in other Publications professing religious and other 
praise-worthy objects, the withdrawal has never been a subject 
of complaint. 

The Periodical had, however, while this privilege lasted, ob- 
tained its advantage in making its existence known throughout 
India, and thus in inviting the scientific and the speculative to 
avail themselves of its pages for the publication of the results of 
their studies. We gratefully acknowledge that the success of 
the Journal has been mainly owing to the manner in — 
this invitation has been responded to. 

The burthen of postage under the Post-office Rules, which 
existed before the Act for equalizing them throughout India 
was passed in 1837, bore very heavily on distant subscribers = 
nevertheless the loss of the indulgence of free transmission occa- 
sioned no diminution of the subseription list of the Journal, nor 
was this affected by the further change of an increased sub- 
scription, which became indispensable consequently upon & 
large augmentation of the number of pages and plates. On 
the contrary it has been found necessary to add continu~ 
ally to the number of impressions ordered from’ the printer, 
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and the demand for early numbers for the completion of sets 
has far exceeded the means possessed of furnishing them. The 
series of the Gleanings is quite out of print, so much so as to 
have led the Editor to contemplate a reprint of its most valua- 
able original articles: and even the volumes of the Journal for 
the years from 1832 to 1835, that is for the first three years 
after the Periodical assumed the title of Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, are procurable now with extreme difficulty, our Pab- 
lishers having no spare copies on hand. 

We close the year 1838 with a subscription list of 325 
names, besides the copies furnished to Government and to the 
Asiatic Society, or exchanged with other periodicals, cousti- 
tuting a circulation of upwards of 500, the good-will of which 
we freely make over to the conductors of the new series, in 
the confident hope, that they will worthily follow in the same 
career, and through their exertions daily win fresh proofs of 
the favor and confidence of the public. 

The retrospect of*the past management is to us a source of 
pride and much satisfaction. ‘The advance that has been made 
in every branch of Science and of Indian Research, since the 
Journal fell into the late Editor’s hands, will not fail to strike 
every observer; and few will deny to himself and to his Perio- 
dical, a large share of the merit of producing this great result. 

Wide indeed has been the range of subjects which have been 
illustrated in the volumes of this Journal. In Astronomy no 
phenomenon has appeared, that has not been fully explained 
with its caleulations. In Natural History the Journal has been 
enriched. by the valuable contributions of Colonel Sykes, of 
Hopeson and Dr. Evans, of Drs. Grirrirrnu, McCLeLtanD, 
Peranson, Fatconer and Hetper, of Benson and Hur- 
ron, and these with many others have through our pages de- 

voted themselves to the classification of known objects, or to the 

_ description of new specimens, so as to render the Journal a ne- 
cessary book of reference to Zoologists, Botanists, Concholo- 
gists, Entomologists, and to the learned in almost every other | 
branch of this Department of Science. 

In Chemistry Dr. O’Suavucunessy, to whom the editorial 
chair is now resigned, Dr. Pearson, ahd Mr. PippineTon have 
combined with the late Editor himself to apply every kind of 
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analysis to the investigation of substances, and the Journal has 
been a perfect record of new discoveries and ingenious results 
in that department. 

In Geography there will be found a greater variety of new 
routes, of surveys, and of accurate intelligence regarding coun- 
tries imperfectly known, than any other work of equal dura- 
tion and bulk can boast of possessing. 

The Geology of India has been investigated and pourtrayed 
with a zeal that has been acknowledged by the Societies, and 
by the Learned of Europe, and the fossil remains that have 
been extracted from various localities, from the sub-Himalaya 
and from Ava, and from the Nerbudda valley, have excited 
the astonishment aml admiration of those whose lives were de- 
voted to this branch of Science, and who first through the pages 
of this Journal became acquainted with the existence of the new 
animals discovered. In this line the Journal has been most 
indebted to Colonel Couvin, and Captain Cauriey of the Ben- 
gal Engineers, to Drs. Fartconrr and Srirssury, and Colonel 
Burney; and Serjeant Deaw of the Sappers and Miners, has 
been by no means the least worthy of its contributors. 

In Statistics many subjects have been investigated accurately, 
and with effect: and the manners and customs of many new 
tribes have been illustrated and described with truth and live- 
liness, so as to make the Journal a pleasant travelling compa- 
‘Tnion to adventurous voyagers, and a work of useful reference 
to functionaries in the interior. = 

In the department of Languages the Journal has done much. 
Grammars and Vocabularies of several new dialects have been 
contributed by Lieut. Leecu, and by others before him. In 
Navigation some important papers, illustrative of the state of 
this art in the middle ages, have been contributed by Baron 
Von Hammer, now Coont Punxestratr, from the centre of 
Germany, and this is far from being the only proof we could 
adduce of the favor won for the Journal amongst the learn- 
ed of the European Continent. . . re 
“ But much as has been done in all these departments of 
Philosophy and useful Science, it is not for these, or through 
these, that the memory of the Journal will "PFincipally be 
cherished. ATi — 
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Since it was established as the channel for giving to the 
world original discoveries in the East, there has been opened an 
entirely new field of research, in the Buddhistical annals of pe- 
riods antecedent to the spread of Brahminical doctrines with 
the Sanskrit language ; and through the successful cultivation of 
this field advances have been made in restoring the early History 
of India, which throw into the shade the investigations of the 
great men of the preceding thirty years. In this department 
the Honorable Mr. Turnour of Ceylon stands pre-eminently 
conspicuous, and Mr. Honpesow of Nipa/, with Mr. Csoma pe 
K6r6s, the learned author of the Thibetan Dictionary and Gram- 
mar, have worthily prosecuted the same studies. They have 
been illustrated and advanced by incidental notices from the 
Burmese and Siamese records, which through the Journal have 
been opened to the world by Col. Burney, Captain Low, and 
others, and the results obtained from all these sources have 
been established by the crowning discovery of all, the key to 
the ancient inscripthons of Asoxa in Pali, the merit of which 
rests with our Editor himself. 

That our Journal should be the fortunate Publication to give 
forth so much of novel interest in relation to the History and 
Antiquities of the country to which it is devoted, may well 
be a source of pride, but its claims upon the learned do not 
stop here. ‘The illustrations of the ancient History of India 
would have been incomplete, if the link had not been rivetted. 
to cofectits annals with the coeval authentic histories of 
Ancieht Greece and Egypt. ‘This too has been accomplished 
in the pages of our Journal, and mainly through the personal 
influence and discoveries of its Editor, acting upon the zeal 
and spirit of research which existed, or was excited in ‘others. 

Through the Journal attention was first drawn to the coins 
of past ages, as a means of following backward the series of 
Indian Kings and Dynasties. Genl. Ventura, Mr. Masson, 
Sir A. Burnes, and others, havé in consequence devoted them- 
selves to the collection of coins and relics in the countries which 
were the scene of Grecian enterprise ; and Col. Sracy, Dr. Swt- 
NEY, Capt. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. Treceanr, and many more have 


| pursued the same line in different parts of India, placing them- 
selves all in «communication with our Editer, that their dis- 
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compelled, as will be found recorded in the pages of this Jour- 

nal, to quit the country suddenly in the ship Herefordshire in 

the early part of the month of November. 

His friends and brothers are now anxiously expecting to 

__ receive from the Cape of Good Hope, the first accounts of the 

effect of the sea-voyage upon his health. In the midst of their 

anxiety, they may be excused for the apparent egotism, of 

placing so much of eulogy, and of personal memoir, in the 

Preface to the last volume of his series of the Journal. 


CALCUTTA, 
February, 1339. 
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: In the December No. 1837. 

Page 

992, for ‘impossible,’ read ‘ impagsable,’ 

997, for * he permitted,’ read * be permitted.’ 
3076, for * or Cuttack,’ read ‘ of Cuttack." 

1079, for ‘ detached of yore," read * detached figures." 
1078, note, for * meet any attention,’ read * merit any attention.’ 

1079, line 10, alter thestops thus. ‘ Khandgiri has but few caves. On the summit 
; there is, &c,’ 
Page line 


37, 12, for « warafafe,” read « fat.’ 
43, 24, for < anfasriwet,’ read « ufaaifea.’ 
— 26, for ‘afm.’ read « afer.’ 
44, 13, jor « sure,’ read *« =y~afa.’ 
65, 14, dele * ang,” after ‘agra.’ 
46, 23, for « sare,” rfud « fz, " and dele - 
249, 21, notes, for « au, * read « ay. . a 
250, 6G, , for‘ waweqa, read « waaay. 
— — ,, forse area.’ read « aa. = 
— % » for <farqa yaa,’ od faraar waa. 
252, 15, ,, after « eupfaA,’ isert * (augfa).’ 
— 18 ,» Jor:@ a,’ read « & @.’ 
253, 13, ,, after ‘gqonaar,’” dele : 
— 23, », after « afe,” insert, 
255, 6, ,, after « fafacraty,” insert § (fafeam).’ 
— 23, » after « w wa, insert! + 
— 26, , for ‘wragre, read ¢ granite.” =- 
259, 4, from below for * afafsrara.® 'S read * gafsratTa. 
263, 24, for «ayq,’ read « ua.’ 
273, 2, from below for « fasta,’ read * fafsyay.’ 
277, 22, for ‘“e@arqrca:, "4 Ceaqta:. 
278, 31, Sy Sa log lie or ‘agra. ° 
442, 41, for‘ @at:,” read « eaqre:.’ 
443, 15, for se read « wa.’ 
—— 30, for ‘cua,’ red ‘ema.’ 
— 32, jor < =afa:,’ read ‘ aita:.” * 
444, 25, for *« <Fapaa:,’ read ‘ taa:. 
—— — Sor ‘ude,’ read « wom.’ 
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Page line 


444,29, for syadufea,’ "od ‘ eeadafen.” 
445, 33, for « uift@s, read « sifaw.’ 
446, 26, for * gay,” read * us.” 


34, for * wiqrag:," read « wares. 
—— 464, 5, from bottom, for ‘ variety," ‘ read rarity.’ 

466, 33, from top, for ‘ two,' read * the.’ ’ 

—— 34, from top, for ‘ two,’ read * so.’ 

636, 2, jfor* MacCullack,’ read ‘ McCulloch.’ + 

537, 6, from bottom, for ‘ Sheer Mohammad Minad Bey,’ read ‘Mir Muham- — 
med Muréd Bey.'—(By some inadvertence this form was sent to press 
before it bad been read by the editor.) 
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I.— History of Cooch Behdr, being an extract of a passage from Dr. 
Bucuanan's Account of Rungpur ( Rangapura/)*. 
(Revised and communicated by Major F. Jexxins.] 

The history of this district is perhaps involved in still greater obscurity 
than that of Dinajpur. Almost the whole of it is included in the anci- 
ent Hindu territory of Kamrup, which extends east from the Aurotoya 
where it joined the kingdom of Motsyo, tot Dikkorbasini a river of 
Assam, which enters the Brohmeoputro a little to the east of the eastern . 
Kamatchya, which is said to be fourteen days’ journey by water above 
Jorehat the present capital of the kingdom. I have not been able to 
learn, that the ancient Hindus mention any -kingdom as intervening be- 
tween Kamrup and China. Those whom I have consulted seem to 
think that Kamrup is bounded on the east by Chin ; by which, however, 
it must be observed, is probably meant the country between the Indian and 
Chinese empires, for as Anu Fazit justly observes, the Chinese empire 
is the Maha Chin of the Hindus. He indeed calls Pegu the China 
of the Hindus; but in this he is only to be considered as mentioning for 
the whole, what was then the principal kingdom, as now we might say 
that the empire of Ava is the proper China of the Hindus; and in fact 
‘it now ‘separates Kamrup from the Chinese or Maha Chin. On the 
5 pod bier oat extends to Mongyogiri, the frontier of Madre, the 









of Geen which comprehends Bhotan; I have not, however, 

learn where the mountain is placed, and the Bhoteas scem 
Jarge e croachments | on the whole northern frontier of 
" od 4ern boundary of Kamrup frontier of Aamrup, ise 
© Bucmaxax’ 4 orthography is retained: be uses the short o for @, being the 
“Benghli pronungiation.—Ep, 


+ This is the pame of a temple on the Brahmaputra above Sediyd, and pearly 
where the river issues from the hills. 
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where Lakhya river separates from the Brohmoputre, and there it is 
bounded by the country called Bunggo. Kamrup according to this de- 
scription includes a portion of Moymunsing (north part of Dacca R.) 
and of Srihotto ( Silhet B.) together with Monipur, Jaintiya, Kachars 
and Assam. 


_« The earliest tradition concerning the*history of Aamrwup is that it was 


given by Krisuno to Norak, the son of the earth, ( Prithioi.) This 

Norok, although an infidel (osur) was for some time a favorite of the 

god, who appointed him guardian (dirarpal) of the temple of Kamakhya 

(granter of pleasure) who naturally presided over the region of desire, 

(Hamrup). This deity is by the Hindus considered as female, and her 

temple situated near Gohati, the place where Nonox resided, is still 

much frequented. 

Kamrup is said to hfve been then divided into four peths or portions» 
which may naturally be expected to have appellations suitable to its name 
and tutelary deity. They are accordingly called Kam, Rtotno, Mont and 
Yoni peths, alluding to desire, beauty and some circumstances not un_ 
connected with these qualities, which our customs do not admit to be 
mentioned with the plainness that is allowed in the sacred languages of 
the east. In fact the country by the natives is considered as the prin- 

ecipal seat of amorous delight, and a great indulgence is considered as 
allowable. I have not learned the boundaries of these divisions, but am 
told that Rotno Peth is the country now called Vihar. 

-Norox did not long merit the favor of Krisuwo, being a great op- 
pressor and a worshipper of the rival god Sts. He was put to death, 
and was succeeded by his son BHoccopattTo. At the time of the wars 
which are said to have placed Yupu1suturr on the throne of India, the 
prince engaged in the great contest on the losing: side, and followed the 
fortunes of Duryopnox. ‘There can be little. doubt that this: ‘is the 
‘same person with the Buucrut of Mr. Gurapwry’s tran 
~ Ayeen Akbery, * who came to the assistance of Jn J 
‘tantly fell in the war of the Mahabharut.” By An 
is said to have been of the Khyetri (. 
‘ported by the opinion of the brahmans; but her msiderable 
Teampsoiaer ; for it is generally allowed, eae iabodelitiat: ‘ 

of Norox, who was not a Hindu. We shall, however, soon see that | 
ea! many other personages have been adopted into the prine 
“¢ace, whose claims to a Hindu descent are  shelestiatne - 
~ Buoccoparro is said to have: asually:t side : 

‘king of Kamrup is said 0 er | 
ais of his capital, an ave SoU 
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at Runggopur, from whence its name, signifying the abode of pleasure, 
is derived. No traces of any buildings by BHoGcopatTrTo or his family 
remain in this district, nor is it probable that any remain in Assam, as 
the princes of the eastern parts of AKamrup continue even to this day, 
to dwell in huts; nor is there any reason to suppose, that his accommo- 
dation was superior; while his power, and probably the thickness of his« 
forest, rendered fortifications towards the west unnecessary. 

In the great war Buoccoparro fell by the hands of Ornsux, brother 
of YUDHISHTHER, but according to the Ayeen Akbery twenty-three 
princes of the same family continued to govern after his death. The 
authority of this work is, however, diminished by its supposing that these 
princes governed the whole of Bengal, which seems entirely without 
foundation. It is, however, very likely, and is said indeed Zo be mentioned 
in the Purans, that for some time the descendants of BHoGGcoDATTO 
retained the government of Aamrup. I cannot indeed adopt the chrono- 
logy, which places YuUDHISHTHER about 3200 years before the birth of 
Christ; on the contrary I am persuaded that this prince lived consider- 
ably after the time of ALEXANDER, for in every part of India there 
remain traces of the damily of YupuHisuTHerR, or of the princes who 
were his contemperaries, of many dynasties that have governed since his 
time, but all these later dynasties, so far as I have learned, may bese 
ascertained to be of a comparatively late period; and making every pos- 
sible allowance for the reigns of the families of YuSuisuruer and of 
the dynasties that have succeeded, we shall not be able to place the 
former much beyond the time of AuGustus. lam happy to acknowledge 
that I have derived this manner of reasoning on the subjects from a con- 
versation with my worthy friend Major Mackenzie of Madras, who 
thas formed more accurate notions on Indian History than any person 
whose opinions I know,—notions founded on a careful investigation of the 
remains of antiquity, and not on the fictions of Indian poets, who in the 
Jeniraveganes: of invention exoced even the fertile genius of Greece. —~ ~~ 

In the part of the Yogini Tontroewhich I have procured, and which 
‘iacdonahdaete as the highest authority concerning every thing to Kam- 
up, the pandit of the mission says that there is no mention of Buocso- 
DATTO, ‘but that the god Sra prophecies that after the infidel Norox, 
and at the commencement of the efa of Saka, that is about the end of 
“the Ist» entury of our era, there would be Sudro kings of Kamrup. 
The first réja mentioned is Dwyeswor, in whose time the worship ef 
_Kameswori or Kamakhya, the knowledge of which had hitherto been 
confined to the learned, would be published even to the vulgar, and this 
m at the very beginning of the era of Sips or in the year of 
» — 
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our era 76. . This r&ja is said to have been of the tribe called inthe 
Songskrito language DAwor, which is usually applied to the Kaibortos of 
Bengal; but it may be doubted, whether the prince belonged to that tribe 
which is not one of Aamrup. . Lhe worship of the inga according to 
the prophecy would begin im the 19th year of Safe ; some indefinite time 
after that period, a brahman born of the Korotoya river and named 
Nocosonkor, would be king, and extend the doctrine. After him, but 
at what interval is not mentioned, would be a raja named JoLreswar;, 
who would still further encourage that worship, and who would build the 
celebrated. temple of /Jo/pis. Very considerable ruins are at no great dis- 
tance from that place as will be hereafter described; but they are ascribed 
to a Prithu, who may, however, have been a person of the same family. 
This Prithy raja from the size of his capital, and the numerous 
works raised in the vicisity by various dependents and connections of the 
court, must have governed a large extent of country, and for a consider-— 
able period of time. Although he is in some measure an object of wor- 
ship among the neighbouring Hindus, they have few traditions concern- 
ing the place from whence he came, nor at what period he lived; and I 
heard it only mentioned by one old man, that he governed. before the 
time of the dynasty which will be next mentioned. - 

, As usual he is considered as having been a very holy personage, who 
was so much afraid of having his purity sullied, that, on the approach 
of an abominable tfike of impure feeders named Kichok, he threw. him- 
self into a tank, and was followed by all his guards, so that the town was 
given up to plunder, and the family ceased to reign. At present the 
Kichok are a kind of gipsies, that are thinly scattered in the northern 
parts of India, and live by snaring game, telling fortunes, and it is usually 
supposed by stealing. It must, however, be observed, that this tribe, 
which in the Songskrito language is. called Kirat, would at one time 
appear to haye been really powerful in this vicinity; and according. to 

ihe Yogiva T. ontre, was not reduced to its present miserable state, until 

the time of Viswo SINGHO, who wall be hereafter mentioned. . Tt 
There is also a tradition in the. country, that a much greater portion. | 

of Kap rup formerly belonged to the Bhoteas than does at present. — 
I am inclined to think, that these Bhoteas were really the Chi fhose — 

histories, I believe, mention their Conquests in this part of and 

might naturally be confounded with the Bhoteas, from their impure — 
pi ea from. having. ina sree attack dheonghthe. cen aaeiatins 
people. . or iim ae Pe aah heme re 
tare not appear, “that ‘duninw, the dynasty : 
district was comprehended. in the Hindu, kingdom of Bengal. On 
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the contrary, about that time, or not long after, the western parts of 
this country, as far as the Brohmoputro, seem to have been subject 
to a family of princes, the ‘first of whom, that has left any traces, was 
Dtriokmo Pav. — Whether or not from his name we may suppose that he 
was one of the Par family, which preceded the dynasty of Aprsur, who 


in the wreck of his family may have%saved a portion, I shall not venture to * 


determine. From the works that are attributed to Diormo PAt, he 
would appear to have been a person of some power, and even the works 
attributed to relations and dependents of his family, possess some degree 
of magnitude. He is said to have had a brother named MaAwntKcHuon- 
pRO, who seems to have died early, and to have left the management of 
his son and estate to his wife Moyvxwawore. This lady makes a con- 
spicuous figure in the traditions of the natives, and is said ¢0 have killed 
Duormo PAt in an engagement near the banks ‘of the Tista; at least 
the raja disappeared during the battle between his troops, and those of 
his sister-in-law. MoynAwore’s son GoPpicHoNDRO succeeded hia 
uncle, and seems to have left the management of his affairs to his mother, 
and for some time to have indulged himself in the luxury of 100 wives, 
among whom the two most celebrated for beauty and rank were Hopwa 
and Popna, one of whom, if not both, was the daughter of a person of 
considerable rank named Horiscnonpro. When Goricuonpro had 
grown up, and probably, when he had been satiated with the pleasure 
which women bestow, he wished to interfere in business. His _ mother 
had then the art to persuade him to dedicate his life to religion; and 
having placed him under the tuition of her spiritual guide (guru) Ha- 
REPA a religious mendicant, (yogi) of remarkable sanctity, this prince, 


changed from voluptuousness to superstition, adopted the same manner © 


of life with his instructor, and is supposed to be now wandering in the 
forests. ‘The people of Kamrup are still frequently entertained by the 
songs of itinerant bards of the low castes called yogi, who repeat the poem 
called Sibergit, which gives an account of GoricHonpro, of his pious 
resignation of power, and the lamentations of his hundred wives, who by — 
no means approved of his change of life. This song is in the vulgar 
language, and its repetition ee four or se Hindu hours for two 
days. tact Jaat) Bitey? of ee? net . 

As the father is praised by the Hiftdus for his piety, his son Hono- 
CHONDRO, or BHovocHonpro as his name is here more usually pro- 
nounced, is given as an example of stupidity, who with his minister Go- * 
vocuonpno did nothing like other people, and turned night into day, 
and dayinto night. Many examples of their stupidity are related to serve 
Seinen te theryiuts: of Bengal; but the raja seems to have lived 
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in considerable splendour, and without fear, while the works of his rela- 
tion Sora and of his tributary Benyna show, that his dependents had 
considerable power, and did not require fortresses to enable them to 
live in security. After the death of BaovocnonprRo there came a 
Pala raja of the same family who is said to have been destroyed by a 
> dynasty that I shall have next occasibn to mention, although it is more 
probable that a period of anarchy intervened. 

The princes of the dynasty of Duoryro PAL are supposed to have 
been Khyotriyos ; yet this seems doubtful. The lady Moynawore had 
not a brahman for a spiritual guide, but this important office was held 
by a yogi, that isa Sudra dedicated to a religious life; and there is great 
reason to believe that the yogis who repeat the songs, are descendants 
of this kind of priesthood, who were degraded by Sonckor AcHARYyo, 
and who reject the bfhhmans as spiritual guides, although in order to 
procure a miserable existence they have now betaken themselves to 
weaving, burning lime, and other low employments. In the south of 
India they collect and vend drugs, and pretend to practise physic, but 
are equally obstinate in rejecting the instruction of the sacred orders. 

With regard to the next dynasty there is gr@ater certainty, although 
as usual the chronology is attended with many diffieulties. According 
to tradition there was a brahman whose name is unknown, but who had 
a servant that tended his cattle, no one knows where. Ac ing to 
some this servant was an infidel (osur) most probably from the moun- 
tains of Zripura ; but concerning this different persons are not exactly 
agreed, and some allege that it was his mother who was of the impure 
race, and that she bore her son while in the service of the brahman. 
Many complaints were lodged against this fellow, and his master one 
day was desired to view him asleep while his cattle were permitted to 
destroy the crops of the neighbours. The brahman was advancing with 
a determination to bestow the merited punishment, when he observed the 


"ines of the naked feet of his servant, and immediately by his profound 


skill. in the most noble scienceeof Samudrik Syotishi, knew that the 
sleeper would become a prince, On this discovery the brahman paid 
‘him all due respect, rendered it unnecessary for him to perform any 

office, and shewed {him still more kindness by disclosing the certaint 
of his future greatness ; the servant in return promised. that when he be- 
came a prince, the brahman should be his chief minister, ( Patro) Age 
* cordingly some time afterwards, it is not known how, he ame 
and is said soshenanite jestre od Para, she scout 5 c 23 OCHOND) 
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for an upstart, and was overrun by various rude tribes, Koch, Mech, 
Garo, Kachhari, Rabha, Hajong, Tripura, Bhot, and Nepcha, who 
neither spoke the language of Bengal, nor had adopted the religion of 
the brahmans, although numerous fugitives had taken refuge from the 
violence of Sultan JALALUDDIN, as mentioned in my account of Din-;- 
pur, and had diffused some defree of instruction, or at least had 
preserved the little improvement that had been made in former dynasties, 

The new raja seems to have,been much guided by his minister the 
brahman, assumed a Hindu title Wilodhwoj, and placed himself under 
the tuition of the sacred order. or this purpose a colony of brahmans 
were introduced from Aaithilo, and from thence we may perhaps infer 
the country of the minister. There is no trace of any earlier colony of 
brahmans in Kamrup than this from Maithilo, and the great merits of 
the prince were rewarded by elevating his trib® called Khyen to the 
dignity of the pure Hindu. It is, indeed, contended by Rassonasts, 
that NrLopHwoJ was of their caste, and that the Khyen were only his 
servants, begotten by RassONGsIs on prostitutes of the Khyotriyo tribes 
but it seems highly improbable that the raja would procure the dignity of 
pure birth for the illegitimate offspring of his servants, while his own 
family remained in¢he impure tribe of Rassonas1, the origin of which 
seems to me of a later date. 

The raja having settled his government built a city called Komotapury 
and his successors took the title of Komoteswor or fords of Komota, 
while the title of Komoteswart, or lady of Komota, was bestowed on 
the family deity, a female spirit, as usual, delighting in blood. 

As each raja of this family claimed his right to govern on the autho- 
rity of some miracle, it was discovered by CnHokropHwo5s, the second 
prince, that BroGcopatTrTo had received from Sre an amulet (obo) 
which rendered him invulnerable, and which he usually wore on his arm 
In the hurry of preparation for battle, this amulet had been left behind, 
on the day when BHocopatTro was killed, and lay concealed nedr Has- 
tinapur until the time of CHokropntos, when this prince was informed 
in a dream how the amulet might be found, and that it was to be wor- 
shipped resi ant Komoteswori, as it is to this day. ara 

- During this dynasty the office of chief minister (Patro) seems to 
have been hereditary as well as the: regal dignity, and the brahman and 
his descendants o ‘a fortress contiguous to the walls of the city; 

but the government does not seem to have been very secure, as not only * 
the royal ‘palace and the residence of the minister, but several houses of 

: F persontiges seem to have been fortified, although ‘situated within 
the immense works by which the city was surrounded. 
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CHOKRODHWos was succeeded by NiLAmponr, the third and last 
prince of the family. His dominions are said to have extended over the 
greater part of Kamrup and included part of Moftsyo; for the fort at 
Ghoraghat is said to have been one of his erecting. Numerous public 
works, especially magnificent roads, are attributed to this prince, who 
. from thence seems to have governed his country with attention, but the 
circumstances related concerning his overthrow are accompanied with 
traits of the most savage barbarity. r 

Whether from a natural suspiciousness of temper or from an uncom- 
mon accuracy of observing such circumstances, the rija on entering his 
women’s apartments one day observed traces, which convinced him, that 
aman had been there. He was immediately inflamed with jealousy, and 
having sent people to watch, a young brahman, son of Socu1 Porro 
the prime minister, waS soon caught attempting to enter the royal apart- 
ments and to dishonor his master. He was taken before the king, put 
privately to death, and part of his body was prepared for food. His 
father, having been invited to a grand entertainment given by the king 
eat of his son’s body; for in Kamrup the brahmans are allowed great 
liberties in their diet, After he had satiated himgelf with this monstrous 
food, the king showed him his son’s head, and informed him of the crime 
and. of what he had been eating. The minister is said to have acted 
with a presence of mind well suited for such an occasion. He said, that 
his son. had no dolibt deserved any punishment ; but as the king had made 
him eat such a horrid repast, that he could no longer continue in his 
service, but would retire from the world, and dedicate himself to the 
Saigen, of a religious mendicant. By this stratagem he. was sllonaihip 

retire, and ore assumed the habit of a sonnyashi, immediatel y left 
Kamrup. His first object now was to procure revenge, and he pri e 
without delay to Gaur, when he laid before the Moslem . king, informa- 
| F aataiyn was followed by an attack on NiLAMBOR. For r some time how- 
er the invasion did not seem likely to terminate in : FoORORR for after after a 
om of 12 years the Moslem. had made no impr 6n th e works of 
ly. exceedingly 


Komotapur.— Although the length of the siege. is P 










exaggerated by tradition, its issue probably. continued long donbtfal ; ; for 
the dnyeding army had evidently fortified its camp with much care. The 
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said | to have been taken at. Tength by stratagem, | or rather by the 
| treachery. The Muhammadan ¢ commander informed 
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also was received as a mark of polite attention, and a number of covered 
litters were admitted into the women's apartments within the citadel. In 
place of Moslem ladies these litters contained arms, and the bearers 
were soldiers, who immediately on gaining admission seized their wea- 
pons, and secured the person of the r4ja, who was put mto an iron cage 


in order to afford amusement for the sultan and populace of Gaur; 


on the way he contrived to escape, and has ever since remained con- 
cealed. . 

‘The Muhammadans of Ghoraghet attribute the destruction of Nit am- 
non to their favorable saint Ismaert G'azr of whom I have given an 
account in the report concerning Dinajypur. By the Moslems of this 
district he is considered as a chief of saints, and several places of wor- 
ship are erected to his memory, or over precions: relics that belonged to 
his person. But this reverence has probably induced them to magnify 
the conquests of IssrArL who governed Ghoraghat in the reign of 
Nasrat Sasser; a prince whose reign commenced about the year of our 
era 1523, which séems to be somewhat too late for the destruction of 
Komotapur. 

In the manuscript actount of Bengal, which I procured at Waldeh, it 
is said, that the fultan Hoseyy, immediate predecessor of NASRAT, 
conquered Aamrup, and killed its king KArup NARAIN, son of Matr- * 
KONGYAR, son of Sapa LuKxiuymon, and I have no ,loubt, that these 
are the same persons with the three princes of Kowmiotapir; ; for the Hin- 
du rajas have so many titles, that 6ne person may choose to call them by 


a name totally different from that which another person may choose to - 


employ; and the time of the events will not admit of our supposing 
that a dynasty intervened between that destroyed by Hosryn, and the 
one which now governs the small portion of Aamrup that retains some 
degree of independence. F 
In the short account of Assam published in the 2nd volume of the —~ 
Asiatic ‘ches, which seems to me more accurate than the commen- 
tator is willing to admit, it is state, that Husexyy Suan, a king of 
Bengal, Rati an expedition against Assam, in which he had at first 
considerable success. The raja retired to the mountains, and the son of 
the king was left with a large army jo keep possession of the country. 
In the ‘rainy season” the raja descended into the plains; and destroyed the 
whole invading army, ‘who were all either killed or made prisoners (A.. 
R. IL. p. 180). It was probably this rash expedition, which frustrated 
the conquest of Komotapur, and rendered it necessary for the Moslems 
to retire, after’a possession of one or two years. Indeed the traditions of 
the Hindus state, that they made no stay at Komotapur, but retreated 
c e 
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immediately with what booty they could procure. This, however, seems 
improbable, and I shall have occasion to show, that within the walls of 
Komota there are probable traces of the Moslems having begun very 
considerable works, which have been broken off unfinished; it is theres 
fore probable that Nita nrsor was destroyed by Hoseyyx Sian in person, 
‘and he begun to reign about forty years before the usurpation of SuHer 
SHAH, or about the year 1496 of our era. The conquests therefore of 
IsmArt G'Az1 must be confined to the vieinity of Ghoraghat, and per- 
haps he did no more than retain these small portions of the conquests 
made by the sultan Hoseyyx, where he founded the city named after 
NASRAT, the successor of that prince. 

The overthrow of Niramnor is looked upon by the natives as a most 
unfortunate event. In the Yogini Tontro, it is told, that in the time of” 
Norox, a most holy Person, VosisurHo Mon went to the temple of 
Aiamakhya and was refused admittance by the infidel guardian. As such 
persons conscious of their worth are sometimes apt to be a great deal too 
irascible, VosisHTHo prayed that the temple might be deprived of all 
dignity, which accordingly would have immediately happened, had not the 
goddess of love (KAmMAKuHYA) made a complaint to Siva, who although 
he could not entirely prevent the effects of the holy man’s imprecation 

* (sang pon); yet postponed the completion until the destruction of 
Komotapur, and he ordered, that this degradation should continue only 
until the restoration of the Komoteswar, who, as I have said, is supposed 
to be still alive, and his return is anxiously and eagerly expected by the 
people of Kamrup, as some of the events which are prophecied. to pre- 
cede the restoration, have already come to pass. On that happy occasion 
the goddess of delight will be restored to full glory, and the four nations 
of usurpers who now share Kamrup, will be extirpated by mutual 
slaughter. These nations are the Ploo/ or Bhoteas; the Saumar or 

= Assamese; the Kuvach or Koch, who govern Vihar ; and the Yovew or 
barbarians of the west, who, according to the authority of the ‘ogint 
Tontro, are descendants of Haru8yo and TALosoncono, two Khoyotri- 
yos, who on account of cowardice were. degraded and — prohibited from 
eating pure food, and from: following the doctrine of the Vedas... ents 
' ‘Two brothers named Cuonpon ,and Mopon, after the overthrow of 

| “HOR, established a short government of eight years ata place 
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formerly mentioned. Among these by far the most powerful were the 
Koch, who had a number of chiefs, at first independent, but who gradu- 
ally united under the authority of one of themselves named Hasso. -He 
seems to have been a person of great vigour, and reduced under his 
government the whole of this district except Ghoraghat, together with 
most of that portion of Assam which is included in the government of- 
Gohati or Kamrup. He had no children, except two oe Hina 
and Jira. . 

Hira, before the rise of her family, had been married to wcutinhd 
Herva, who is said to have been of the impure tribe called Mech. 
Whether Jira was married or not is not known, but she had a son 
named S:rsvu, while her sister bore a son named Visu. The former is 

“said to be ancestor of several branches of the family that are now sub- 
ject to the company; but Visu succeeded to*the whole power of his 
grandfather. As he was not contented with the imstruction of the 
Kolitas, who seem to have been the original priesthood of his tribe, 
nor with the learning of the brahmans of Maithilo, who had been for- 
merly introduced, he procured some men of piety ( Batdiks ) from Syri- 
hotto, and gave thent the title of Kamrupt brahmans, and these form 
the second colony of the sacred order that has settled in this country. 

. To this era may probably be referred the composition, or as the Hin- * 
adios would say the publication of many, or most of the books called 
Tontros which are supposed to have been communicated by the god Siva 
“to his wife PArsotrtr about 5000 years ago. One of the most celebrated 
of these compositions the Vogini Tontro I am indeed informed, men 
‘tions the amours of Hrra and the government of her son; nor is there 
any doubt that Kamrup is usually considered as the grand source of this 
system of magic, and the period between the time of Visu and of his 
‘great-grandson PorrkHyitT seems to have been the only period, when 
the learning of the brahmans flourished in that country. The doctrines _ 
contained in these works admit of many indulgences necessary | "for new 
converts, and to'enable the brahmans*to share in the pleasures of a most 

“sensual people ; and they inculcate chiefly the worship of the female spirits 
that are appeased with blood, which was the original worship of the coun- 

“try, and which: has now become very generally diffused among the brah- 

“mans of Bengal, with whom these 7ontros are in the highest request. 

It was now discovered that the raja was not a son of the poor barba- 

“yian Henrva; but that-his mother although born a Koch, was not only 

“of a celestial origin, ‘but had been the peculiar favorite of the god Siva ; 

“who had passed much time in amorous dalliance with the damsel, and 

“was the actudl father of the prince, who took the name of Viswo Sixeuo, 
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and bestowed on the son of his aunt Jrna that of Stva Srxato; and 
this prince also claimed for his mother, the honor of the most intimate 
favor of the god, whose name he bore. 
Although the Yogint Tontro calls the father of Hira a barbarian 
(Mlechehho) ; yet it has been discovered, that the Koch were not in 
* fact an impure tribe, as had been in general supposed ; but were descended 
from some Khyotriyos, who had fled into Kamrwp, and the adjacent 
country of Chin, in order to escape from the violence of PornosuramM, 
when that deity pursued the kings of the earth, and gave their territories 
to the brahmans. In the exile the descendants of the A/yotriyos had 
departed from many parts of the Hindu law; and on this account were 
considered impure. This seems to be exactly the same story, which Sir 
Wirtrtiam Jexes quotes (A. R. II. page 368), from the Institutes of 
Mewsv, and on the authority of which he deduced the origin of the Chi- 
nese from the Hindus. The features both of Chinese and Koch seem 
to me insuperable objections against that theory; and I have no doubt, 
that both the passage of Menu and the fable of the Koch are equally 
founded on national vanity, which, however unbecoming in a lawyer or 
philosopher like Mewsvu, is excusable enough int the Koch, who among 
the people with whorn it is their fortune to live, are nfturally desirous of 
“ procuring some means of being raised from the dregs of impurity. On- 
this pretended degcent the Koch, or atleast all of them that have adopted 
the Hindu religion and have relinquished their impure practices, assume 
the tifle of Rajbongsis, or descendants of princes ; and the other rude’ 
tribes of Kanirup and Chin, such as Mech and Hajong, who have fol- 
lowed" their example in religion, have assumed the same tithe All the 
_ descendants of Hrna, still farther elated by their supposed divine origin, 
“assume the title of Deb or Lord, and all the reigning princes of the 
family claim the title of Narayon ; which among the Hindus ‘is‘o ne of 
~~~ the names ‘of the supreme deity. iin aE FagOP 
““Viswo Sixano was co weak as to divide his domi riod between two. 
sons Nano NARrAYon ond SuKrADHWwoy. | The former obtained the 
country west from the Chhannokosh, the tatter obtained the country 
eet from that river, together with both sides of the Bvikistiputre: og 
shall now’ proceed to give an accouyt of Chis branch’ of the family whi 
waathe most considerable, icatbeaennd 3 4 
su ‘LODHWoY seems to have governed shout any it, 
Z tovhis son Rocau Dev firkecn! 3 
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however, prudently retained the sovereignty of the whole, and lived at 
Gilajhar on the west side of the Godadhor where the only remains to 
be seen, although the place is also called Atharo Kotha, or eighteen 
castles, clearly evince the small improvement which bis people had made 
in the arts; but his court seems to have flourishedyin learning, and. 700 
brahmans are said to have resided at his capital. - 
When Anus Fazit composed the Ayin Alkhery, the eiknclie bikin 
of the kingdom of Viswo SixnGoyio was not known at Yel/yi ; although in 
all probability it had recently taken place. From prudential motives it 
had perhaps been carefully concealed, and the two branches of the family 
lived in an amity that was absolutely necessary for their safety. Assur 
Faz says that * north from Bengal is the province of Cooch ( Koch) 
the chief of which commands 1000 horse and 100,000 fot (the usual 
oriental exaggeration). Kamrup, which is also calfed Kamtah ( Komota 
the old capital) makes a part of his dominion.” Soon after this, how- 
ever it is said, that the Muhammadan governor of Dhaka discovered 
the real state of affairs, and became very urgent with Porikxsayurr for 
tribute. . The raja being afraid did not absolutely refuse to comply, but 
in order to procure faverable terms was advised to undertake a journey 
to Agra, where he was kindly.received, and procured an order from the 
king, directing the governor to take whatever tribute the raja chose to * 
offer. On returning to Dacca, the raja who was totally ignorant of hu- 
man affairs, and of the immensity of the sum offered 20,000,000 of ru- 
pees and returned to his capital highly satisfied with his conduct. When 
his minister (Patro) explained to him the nature of the promise which, 
he. had made, the poor raja was thrown into consternation, and again set 
out for Agr a, taking his minister with him, in order to avoid such mis- 
takes. Unfortunately, he died by the way and the Moslems, in the mean 
time, took possession. of the country, in order to recover the money that. 
had been promised*. The minister proceeded to court, where after some 
trouble _ he was appointed kanungoe or register of the country, which 
was divi vided. into” four sirkars. Uttr? Kul or Diengkivi north of the 
Brohm roputro,, Dokhin Kul south of the same, Benggalbhumi west of 
the 2% cohmonetrce and Kamrup proper called so as containing Gohati, 
the most anc nt capital of the country. The brother of Poxtkuyit 
was eae in his government of Doroag, and Cuonpro NAKAYoN, 
unfortunate , ra aja, received very large estates. which his 
| lee as subjects. These I shall afterwards have ocea- * 
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‘The Moslem army took possession of the country about the year 1009 
of the Bengal era, that is A. D. 1603 or two years before the death of 
Axper. A Mogul general (Fouzdar) resided at Ranggamati, and 
the country is said for many years to have undergone considerable im- 
provements, especially under the government of a certain noble Hindu 
numed MANosINGHO. 

The usual desire of enanogelsinen tn hisechens ididistied ink Moslems in 
the reign of AURUNGZEBE, to invade Assam, the limits of which were then 
very narrow, but the people were fierce of their. independence, were in- 
vigorated by a nourishing diet and strong drink, and their princes still 
retained their energy of mind and had not sunk under the enervating 
and unceasing ceremonies of the Hindu doctrine The Mogul army 
under MerneJumLA was completely destroyed, and they were compelled 
to cede to the Assanitse the whole of Sirkar Kamrup, and a portion of 
Uttorieul and Dokhyin Kul, which have ever since been placed under the 
management of a great Assamese officer, and form the government of 
Kamrup, which is about a third part of the whole kingdom. After a 
residence of 73 years, the Muhammadans withdrew the ( Foujdari) go- 
vernment of Atanggamati, and placed the station of the governor of the 
frontier at Ghoraghat, as | have mentioned in my ‘account of Dinajye- 
pur. Still, however, an officer dignified with the title of Nawab resided 
at Flanggamati _with some troops; but it seemed to have been the wish 
of the Mogul government to encourage the growth of forests and reeds, 
which might serve as a check to the meursions of the Assamese; and 
nothing was required of the chiefs descended from Porrkuyit, nor from 
the zemindars of the hilly countries, but a tribute in a great measure 
nominal. 

_ The conversion of the kings of Assam to the doctrines of the brah- 
mans of Bengal, which happened soon after the overthrow of Mzrr 
JUMLA seems to have put a total stop to their enterprise, and the petty 
chiefs, * who remained nominally under the authority of the nawab of 
Rangzamati, would. haye been *entirely uninterrupted in cutting each 
other's throuts, aud in reducing the country to a desert, had not they been 
assisted by the Bhoteas, who brought several of them under their ati 
thority and continued advancing, .when, the Company’ s ‘gigantic power 
put a stop to all petty attacks of that. nature. A tolerably settled fron- 
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Noro Narain. This division comprehended the whole northern parts 
from the Chhonnokosh to the Mohananda, and from Sirkar Ghora- 
ghat to the mountains of Bhotan, being a very fertile tract of country 
about 90 miles from N. W. to S. E. and 60 miles from N. E. to S. W. 
The north-west extremity of this territory was settled on the descendants 
of Stvo Sincuo the son of Jrma, the grand-aunt of Naro N. from among 
whom the réjas were bound to choose their chief ministers ( Haysot). 
This portion, as producing an inoome of 32,000 rupees a year, was called 
Bottrishazai ( Batis hazéri FR.) but the general name given to the 
principality was Vthar, as having been the scene of the voluptuous in= 
tercourse between Siva and the daughters of HAso. In order to distin 
guish this Vihar from the large territory of the same name near Patna 
it has been usual to call it Koch Vihar ( Coos Beyhar, Rexx.) ; but 
all remembrance of the Koch is disagreeable to it? princes, and at their 
capital all additional appellations given to Vihar are considered as ex- 
ceedingly uncourtly*. | 
The following is the succession of these prinees ; but among ches 
after the fifth generation are some sons by adoption, and some co-lateral, 
and it is alleged illegitimate successors, of which I have been able to 
procure no satisfactory account: Ist Noro N., 2nd Loxuyat N., 3rd 
Ver N., 4th Pran N., 5th Mop N., Gth Vosupev N., 7th Moutnpro N,, 
Sth Dino N,, 9th Rurvo N.+, 10th Urpenpro N,, llth Devenpro N., 
12th DHatrRgvEenDnro N., 13th Rasenpro Nz, 14th Duorenvro N,, 
15th Visenpro N.f, 16th Kuocenpro N.&, 17th Horenpro N,g, the 
®* The name of Kusha vihar is doubtless derived, though the people now know 
nothing of it, from the Buddhist monastery or vihara which existed there in ancient 
times, as did the province of Behdr from another monastery near Gaya, or at Behdr. 
We know from M. Csoma’s Life of Sma’xyva (As. Res. XX. 310), that this Munr 
died at Kusha the capital of Kamrup, (so called from the Kusha grass for which it 
was famous:) and that the Chaifya ‘** of the head ornament’’ was distant about 
four miles from the pair of 541 trees near this town, wuder which he expired (p. 3¥}); 
aa Ba: 's KuNGAvo—" in all the space from the city of Ausha to the river Yig-den "tro 
a?) fromthe grove of the sfltrees tothe Ghaitya, 12 miles in circumference, there 
- aoe a single spot which is not occupied by wise gods of great power—some rolling 
on the ground, some wringing their hands, uttering ejaculations, some oppressed by 
great sorrow, sit still, and some depending ou religion say, ‘ The lord who in- 
structed us in many things that were pleasing, agreeable and delightful to the heart, 
has bee n delivered from pain!" It woulg be very desirable to examine the site 
and remaids of the Kusha-vihara minutely, as it can hardly be doubted that the 
place whose champions contended for tho possession of Buddha's relics with the eight 
chief powers of India, must have been at that time, and long after, a town of great 
im rtance. The rich valley of Assam was probably then whatit seems again des< 
to become in afew yenrs.—Ep. 2 
+ Au usurper, only reigned a few days or weeks. aS A nistenmiiae 
- § Kwocexonco, was the Nazir deo who actually governed the country but 
never assumed the title of raja, 
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reigning prince. By the natives he js considered as a very pious per- 
son, for he pays no attention to business, but passes the whole of his 
time in retirement and as is supposed, much of it in prayers ; and as he 
lays out much money in supporting men dedicated to a religious life, of 
course his temporal affairs are not’ flourishing, and his people would 
probably suffer less, were he more attentive to their government; for he 
is said to be desirous of rendering justice. At present the whole 
management of the country is left to strangers, who are alleged to be 
meére sharks, but all the chiefs of the FRajbongsis are like their prince ; 
no one is said to be either able or willing to attend to busiuess. It is 
supposed by the natives that the gods have bestowed an ‘extraordinary 
reward on the virtue of the réja. He has 50 wives, and it is commonly 
reported, ane gravely asserted to be believed, that all these ladies have 
often, in the course of one day, received the most intimate proof of the 
raja’s affection and extraordinary vigour. The accounts which Ihave 
heard of this chief from Europeans, who were all acquainted with him, 
differ a good deal from the above, and represent him as a poor creature 
exhausted by drunkenness and debauchery. 

The Vihar rajas reckon by the era of their ancestor Viswo, and sup- 
pose that he began in the Bengal year 916 or A.D. 1509. This is 
- searcely reconcilable with the supposition that Hoseyn Saan destroyed 
Komotapur after a long siege, as he began about 1496 ; especially if 
we suppose, that a. long anarchy took place between the governments of 
NitamsBorand Viswo. I can only suppose that HAso immediately af- 
ter the retreat of the Moslems began to acquire great power, and that 
the era begins with the independence of the country, in place of being 
reckoned from the reign of Wiswo, the impure Haso being considered 
by the descendants of the gods as an unworthy connection. It must far= 
ther be observed, that from an inscription on a temple erected by Prawn 
NARA Ayon, the great-grandson of- Viswo, that prince was alive in the 
year of Sakadityo 1587 or A. D. 1665, so that five reigns according to 
the era of Viswo, occupied 156 Years while the thirteen following reigns 
have only oceupied 144 years. It must be also observed, that the era of 
Viswo does not appear to have been in use in the year 1665, and i# a 
recent invention which can have no great authority ; yet Ido ‘not think | 
it. much. antedated, as the government of sei cie great-grandson 
of Viswo, was destroyed in the year 1603. weed way epdene 
oS) After the division of their territory into two Principles the Rook 
sensible of their weakness, are piensa erected a ar rnc tong 
Mon, the 5th prince of Vihar, but it “proved an lect protection 
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his part of the country for only a very short period. About the begin- 
ning of the 18th century the Muhammadans, under the command of a 
certain Esapur Ku#Han, were able to wrest from his descendants the 
districts which in the Bengal/tlas were called Boodah and Rungpwr ; 
and, as if they had conquered the whole, erected them into a new sirkar 
called /voch Vihar or Kochar. Indeed it comprehends at least a third 
of the whole principality, and that by far the most improved, although 
this is probably owing, in a great measure to its change of masters.” 
The confusion that ensued in the Mogul government secured. the Vie 
har family from farther encroachment on that side, but their reduced 
state now exposed them to the depredations of Dev raja who deprived 
them of one half of their remaining territories. The attack indeed was 
on the point of proving entirely ruinous, when Donro Devwthe Raykot, 
or hereditary minister, having laid aside all regard to his duty, rebelled 
against his sovereign and kinsman. He entered into an alliance with 
the Dev raja, and ceded to him a considerable portion of the J%o!tris- 
hazdri, on condition of being supported in overthrowing the raja, to 
whose title in fact there were some objections. Having procured troops 
from Bhotan he invaded Vihar. The raja in despair* applied for as- 
sistance to the Company, and to secure protection engaged to pay one half 
of his revenue. Accordingly in 1772 Captain Jones with a battalion of 
sepoys routed Dorro Dev, who took refuge in Bhotan, Captain Jones 
followed and in 1773 took the fortress of Dolim Koth, on which-the 
Dev raja and Dorro sued for peace, This was granted, and the parts 
of Bottris-hazdri that had not been ceded to Bhotan, were restored to 
Dorpro ; but hhe was placed exactly on the same footing as an ordinary 
zemindar, and a revenue was fixed on his lands, while he lost all authority 
in the remnant of Vihar which does not now exceed one-third of its ori- 
ginal dimensions, and pays as a tribute what is supposed to be one half” 
of its net revenue. In settling the frontier great favor and lenity seem 
to have been shown to the Bhoteahs, probably with a view of gaining 
their friendship in an expectation of cofmmercial advantages, that would 
appear to be chimerical ; some favor, however, has also been shown to 
pee ‘r&ja. When the Moslems ‘aattled: their new conquest of sirkar 
ooch Vihar, they gave the or management of the soil, to’ 
si officers and servants of the-ahias by whose treachery they pro- 
bably had been assisted. Among these, three considerable estates were — 
in the possession of a branch of the family, from among the members of 
which the Nazir deo or commander of the troops, was always ap- 
9 The. raja, wis, carried off by the Sena the Nazir_deo aly to the 
sso cng _ a:4+ So sare; #4 
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ba a pointed ; and these estates had been granted as a part of the means by 
which the expense of the army was to be defrayed. The descendants 
of the Wazir deo had enjoyed these estates from the time of the Mos- 
lem conquest, but on the British army being bound by treaty to defend 
the country, the raja represented that he had no occasion to support a 
military establishment, and that therefore the general had no pretence 
for keeping lands to enable him to maintain soldiers. It has been 
thought just to allow the raja to enjoy ¢hese estates as a zemindar, and 
to receive whatever profits may be derived from their management. The 
possession which the Nazi» deo had obtained from the Moslems scems 
to render the case doubtful ; but the claim of the raja is certainly pos- 
sessed of great weight*. 


* In 1788-89, Messrs.©° MERceR and CHANNET were appoisted to investigate 
amongst other matters, the respective cliims of the raja and Nasir Deo. From the 
documents presented to them there does pot appear to be any grounds for supposing 
that the Moslems had any thing to do with the partition of the country into three 
estates hetween the Raja, the Nazir Deo, and Dewan Deo. For some generations the 
réjas had been nppointed by the Nasir Deo, and it was acknowledged to the com- 
missioners that the Nazir Deo's sanction was necessary to give validity to the en- 
thronement of the r4jas, The Nazir Deo eclnimed a 9 anhs 1 0 cowry share in the raj, 
and though this may seem exorbitant, yet considering the poWer of the Nazir Deas 
as commanders in chief, it may be believed that the réjas, who were entirely indebted 
tothe Nazir eos for their thrones, had voluntarily submitted to the considerations 









estate and 500 rupees a month. At length the Government on a discovery of the 
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° List of Rdajas of Cooch Behér of the Szxno Bonoso, or Siva Dynasty. 

1510, Bisso Stinocn— Founder of the dynasty, and said to be of divine origin ; his 
brother Seeso Sinacu Roycor, was the ancestor of the Bykunfpur rAjas, 

1553. NORNARAIN, 89n of Bisso Sinon, whose younger brothers were SOOKLA- 
DUDGE, CHILLARA!Y aod Noasinca. The two first appear to haveinvaded 
Assam, aod the present réjas of Durrung Bijnee and Belfollah trace their de- 
scent from SooKLaApUDGER; from the third brother are descended the rbjas 
of Pungah in Runagpur. hr 

1587. LoKHENARAIN, son Of NORNARAIN.' . 

1621. BeeRNaRAIN, son of LOKHEPARAIN. 

1626. PRANNARAIN, ton of BEERNARAIN. 

1665. MoOuUDNARAIN, son of PRANNARAIN, died without issue. 

1680. BusTODEBNARAIN, third brother of the preceding , he was put to death 
by JUGOONARAIN Nazir DEO, son of GOSSINE MOHEENARAIN NaAzin DEO, 
on which Huojyn Deo nod Juco Deo broughtup «a force from Bytuatpur, put 
to flight the Nozir Deo, and set up MOnmINDERNARAIN ag réjn. He died 
without issue. — 

1682. MonminDERNARAIN, son Of MANNARAIN, the son of BISSNONARAIN, S€- 
cond brother of BusTopeBNARmaIn. He dying without issue, Cooth Behdr 
was again invaded by Baose Deo and JucG Deo, rijas of Bykunfpur, but were 

_defented by SonToNARAIN, then the Nazir Deo, a grandson of Gosstn® 
MonREENARAIN, brother of réja BeEeRNARAIN, who set up his first cousio 
on the throne. 

1693. RoornanAtn, son of JOGGOTNARAIN, the eldest son of Gosstne Moneg- 


_ .  MARAIN. Ondiis succession Cooch Behdr appears to have been divided into 
, three shares, between the Réja, the Nazir Deo, andthe Nazir Deo's elder 
brother, SuUTTNARAIN, who was created Dewan Deo. — 


1714. OOPEENDERNARAIN, great-gcreat-grent grandson of RoorNARAIN, was sect 
up by KoGHINDERNARAIN, Nazir Deo, his great uncle 3 but DEENNARAIN 
the son of the Dewan Deo, SUITNAKAIN, attempted to seize the throne 
with the assistance of some Mogul troops ; he was, however, defented, and fled 
to Raagpur- 
(1763. DeEBINDERNARAIN, succeeded his father OoPEENDERNARALN, Ond died with- 
out issue. wes : 
1765. DURGINDERNARAIN, 80n of KuaGNaARAtn, Dewan Deo, brother of OoPrEen- 
DERNARAIN, succecded DURJINDERNARAIN, being carried off by the 
Bhoteahs, the Nezir Deo, KOGHINDERNARBAIN, Set up DURJINDERNARAIN’S 
‘brother, RAJINDERNARAIN. = 
1769. RAJINDERNARALN, Was succeeded by DURJINDERNARAIN’S so1.. ee 
1771. HURRINDERNARAIN : the year aftes, he ascended the throne, RoGHINDER- 
Ae MARAIN the Nasir Deocalled in the assistance of the British, with whom 
Be dy he made-a treaty in 1772, in consequence of the defeat of the Bhoteahs by the 
«British troops under Captain Jonzs, DustnDERNARAIN wos released and 
. again succeeded to the throne, on his son's death. — 
1774 DURGIND mK NARAIN * he was succemled by his second san. 
1782. HURRINDERNARAIN, the present réja who had seven sons, viz. SeERINDER- 
SARAIN®, MXGINDERNARAINT, MOMINDERNARAIN], BHOJINDERNA- 
‘ RAING, PooLinDERNARAIN, JAOGINDERNABAIN, Nek ROINDERNARAIN.S 





= * Living. + Dead.? » % Dead? 
§ The réjo wishes this son to be considered his suceessor, ut he has not beon 
created Joub réjn, (Yuvdrdja)—F. J- J. Fe 
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~"T1—WNotice ofthe Himalayan Vulture EBagle. By Lieut. T. Hurron. 


In a former notice of this bird, drawn up from the examination of an 
injured and decaying specimen, I pointed out characters which I thought 
would entitle it to be ranked as a new and distinct species from that 
known as the Gypaétos Barbatus, or Bearded Vulture. 

“ T have since that time had opportunities of examining many recently 
killed specimens in various stages of plumage, from the yearling to the 
adult bird, and the result of my observations during nearly two years, 
is to leave me still farther convinced of the correctness of my conjecture 
as to its distinctness from the Lammer Geyer of the Swiss, and the 
Bearded Vulture of authors. 

| Mr. HopGsow, in a paper subsequent to my former notice, describes 
a Himalayan Gypaétog and pronounces it to be the European Bird, but 
Ithink I shall be able to show that the subject of the present paper 
possesses two constant characters, which are wanting in the former 
bird, and which, being constant, I believe to be sufficient to entitle their 
pos:iessor to ‘rank asa species new to science. 

- The characters I allude to, are, the dark gorget at the bottom of the 
neck, across the orange of the under parts, wHich is always wanting 
in the G. Barbatus, or of which at least no mention is made by any 

= author that I have been able to consult* ;—and the relation which the 

first prime quill hears to the length of the third. | ee ty 
‘Mr. Honvcson's bird, though stated to the contrary by him, I should 
conjecture to have been inamature, as well as under moult: for he des- 
cribes it as possessing brown feathers about the neck, which in the adult 
bird is never the case ; and moreover he gives the fourth quill longest, 
which character if correct and constant would at once distinguish it, 
not only from the present subject, but also from the known Bearded 

Vulture, in both of which the third quill is the longest. 

= ‘Mr, Hopcsow asks also, in his postscript, in reference to my descrip- 

tion, “Is there not here some | e allowance for shrinking in his old — 

and mutilated specimen?” My answer is, ‘On the contrary, I supposed 
an unskilful hand to have stretched it in skinning, and conseq 

erring on the safe a gee: of feet of expanse, or /evs than the“actial , 

measurement. ‘ 

The reason for skin this qeeelicat: is not however quite apparent, — 
finee “he has inthe same paper allowed it to be probable that the bird 
may attain an _Stpanse: of cleven feet, or ie Sow eae inches more | an 

in e. ect ae of tee wu = 35. fot Ly : a Slil tte > aS 
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I have seen these birds from Subathu to the Snowy range; they 
are by no means of rare occurrence throughout the Hills, and at Simla 
are sometimes even numerous. They may be seen in all stages of 
plumage, from the dark-colored yearling, to the rich orange hue of the 
adult. During its flight the dark gorg@t on the breast of the mature 
bird is distinctly visible, and is darkest and most conspicuous in the 
female. _Immature birds have the plumage of a dark brownish or black- 
ish colour, varied according te age, with a few buff or dusky orange 
feathers intermixed; the under parts are also dark and the gorget conse-" 
quently wanting. In those of the first year, the black bristles leading 
over the eyes to the hind part of the head are likewise wanting, but im 
the second and after years, as the plumage advances to maturity, these 
bristles also appear. : 

. Their flight is strong and swift, and in the habit of sweeping through 
the air on extended wing, and in the occasional deep bending of the 
pinions as they renew the force of their advance, they are not unlike the 
Wandering Albatross ( Diomedea e.culeus,), and this resemblance is often 
much heightened during the rainy season, when the white clouds rolling 
through the dark valleys of the Hills, give to the scene the appearance 
of a stormy sea. “The Himdélayan Vulture Eagle, though often seen 
by two and three at a time, is not gregarious; they feed on offal and 
carrion and the smaller animals, and like the kite ( Falco cheela J) will 
earry off portions of flesh in their talons and devour them on the wing. 
They are wary birds and will not descend to a bait as long as_ they 
perceive any person on the watch; they are difficult to bring within 
range of shot in consequence, and unless the fowler les concealed he — 
may often watch for days without succeeding in bringing down a speci- 
men. When pressed by hunger, however, which in these regions must 
sometimes be the case, he becomes much bolder and is more regardless 
of danger, though still somewhat cautious in his approach to man, If 
flesh be left exposed unwatched, he does not scruple to take his share, 
using. | the utmost despatch | and cuit a keen glance around as if con- 
scious of t the theft and fearful of detection. On alighting, the attitude, and 

‘tic: articularly. the gait in walking, very strongly resemble those of the 
; Neophron percuopterus, ‘the head and neck being held rather erect 
and the feet, in walking, lifted high off the ground. - 

The only. sound Libayosbanrss them emit, is a hoarse note 


uttered when angry. — 
They — once in the year, during the months of May, Fine aod 
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kite and Neophron percuopterus, while the Pondicherry and Indian 
Vultures ( V. ponticerianus and V. Jndicus) were feasting on a carcass 
in the depth of the glen below. 

They select some retired and nearly inaccessible cliff or ledge of 
rock whenever they seek to Build their nests, which they commence in 

* April, and the young are ready to take wing about the end of June. 

On a comparison of Nos. 1 and 3, with the description of the muti- 
lated bird formerly given by me it will be seen that the relative length 
‘of the primary quills is as near as possible the same in all, speaking not 
only to the accuracy of my measurements of the decaying specimen, but 
affording a strong additional reason for separating the Himalayan from 
the European Gypaétos, in which the first quill is represented as nearly 
equal to theesecond and third, while in the present species the third 
quill, in adult birds, iniformly exceeds the first, at the least, by three 
inches and a half. | 

Thus my own conviction is, that the relative length of the primary 
quills, together with the black gorget on the lower part of the neck, 
furnish two constant characters, uniformly foreign to the Bearded 
Vulture of authors, and I have therefore ventured to offer it as a species 
new to science, under the title of - 

— Gypartros HemMacHatanus. 

G. supra fusco-niger, subtus ferrugineus; colle obscurior, infra pal- 
lidior; collo inferiore nigro circumeincto; primoribus, rectricibusque 
cinereis, marginibus nigrexentibus; remige tertio cwteris longiore, 34 polls 
primum excedente. In ceteris G. Barbato sirilis. 2 | 

The following are correct measurements and descriptions of birds ‘of 
various ages. > 

No. 1 & ‘Adult i in full pEnsge. | . 
anid | i eee a Ft. “hee 

a ened ts from tip. of bill to end of tail, hence g 

Breadth of expanded wings, , ee 
ecg of the bill from tip vee Kan swat 

Bi asal height, — - ate AY Se shies 

asal breadth at the nies ' Me a si = po 
é: int of | Inll | falling: below the un er nan ibie, 2 - 
imum 12 feathers, forming a wedge. ige. z 


_ The two central feathers of which are in length, ~— 
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The outer feather is therefore 7 inches shorter than the central one. 
The first quill of the wings is 3,*s inches lesa than the @nd. 

» second ,, mn 0,5 inch less than the Sra. 

», third ,, a lL inch longer than the 4th. 

The third qoill is therefore the longest, and exceeds the first by 
3+ inches. 

Head clothed with short and somewhat down-like whitish feathers, 
with a black line of strong hgirs arising from the base of the upper 
mandible running over each eye, and turning round to the back part of 
the head, but not joining. A short black stripe or moustache running 
backwards from the gape, covering the ears, which are on a line with 
the mouth. Nostrils and cere concealed beneath strong black bristles, 
directed forwards. Chin with a bunch of black bristles banging down 
like a beard; from thence, the throat, neck, breast,*belly, vent and thighs 
are ferruginous or pale orange, darkest on the chin and throat, palest 
on the vent and thighs; upper half of the back part of the neck, buff or 
very pale orange; lower half of the same. deep black, as also the back 
and rump, each feather with a narrow white shaft: upper smaller wing 
coverts black, with a buff or ferruginous stfipe down the shaft, ending in 
a somewhat triatgylar spot of the same color; under wing coverts the 
same. From the black on the hind part of the neck, across the orange 
feather’ of the breast, runs a band of deep brown or black, forming a 
well. marked collar or gorget. Large wing coverts ab@ve, all the quills 
of the wings and tail, ashy black with darker edges, the shafts white. 
Tail of twelve feathers and wedged. Bill horn-colored; legs. clothed. to 
the toes with pale ferruginous feathers ; toes bluish lead color: claws 
black, strong and curved. Under side of the wings pale cinereous, the 
ends of the quills blackish. — 

This bird was shot at Zootoo in September 1836, about 5 marches 
from Simida, and was in full plumage, the moult taking place im May 
and June. se 

This description will be found genemlly applicable to all adult birds, 
, the exception of the length and breadth, in which there is great 
Vays 5 =-* er — 
_ No. 2, Adult and moulting; plumage in all respects agreeing with 

| * | - e = , : 
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Shot at Srnla, 16th May 1837, while devouring some raw flesh 
laid out as a bait. 

Had the plumage been perfect, it would have exceeded the last in 
size. 

No. 3. Young of the first year, in moult. 

. Length, 8 Jt. 9 in, Breadth, jt. 8 9 in. 
The first quill 34 inches less than the second. 
»» Second ,, O04 inch less than the third. 
»» third »» Od inch longer than the fourth. 
The Srd quill longest. 

The relative length of the quills agrees closely with the foregoing 
birds, something being allowed for moulting. Plumage above dark 
brown, clouded with black, with a few buff or pale brown feathers on the 
upper part of the back, Head black, as also the upper part of the neck. 
Line of bristles over the eyes wanting. Strong over the cere and on 
the beard. Chin, throat and neck beneath, sooty black, from thence to 
the vent, dusky or pale brown. Under wing coverts queky 

Shot at Simla, July 1837. 

No. 4. Young of the 2nd or 3rd year, in moult. 


Fi. in, 
Length, & ft. 9 in. Breadth, 8 ft. 4 %. 
Length of bill, << 0 SF 
Basal height, . O F 
a Basil breadth, = 0 oe 
Point falling, sco 0 


_ The 3rd quill longest. 

“Beneath, from the beard to the breast, dark brown intésafited with 
tawny and orange-colored feathers; breast, belly, vent, thighs and under 
tail coverts, dirty orange clouded with a brownish tinge. Under wing 
coverts brown with clotches of black. Upper parts varied with a mix- 
ture of dark brown and tawny feathers, darkest on the rump. ‘Upper 
wirg=soverts brown with dusky patches. Quills of the tail and wings 
dusky brown or ashy black, the ghafts white. Feet leaden blue, claws. 
blackish horn color. The line of bristles over the eyes is well marked 
in this specimen. The upper wing coverts, &c., want the buff-colored 
shaft and triangular spot at the tips, so conspicuous in the adult bird. 

_ This specimen had no band or Gorget on the lower part of the neck 
as in the mature bird, and is I believe in the he second year's plumage, 

+ when the orange of the upper and under parts of the neck is beginning 
to usurp the place of the dark brown feathers of the > first year. - 

_ Shot at Simla, 20th May 1837. + 
The measurements of three other adult se aa 
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. : St. in. | | ft. in. 
Adult male, Length, ... 4 0 Breadth, - & © 
Adult female, oct tn Ig a. 8 O 
Adult female, ee Oe os, 9. SS 


All had the gorget, and it was darkest in the females; in other re- 
spects all agreed with No. 1, above described. 


The Weemuch specimen was in length 3 feet 11 inches, and in breadth 
9 feet 6 inches. 


The following table will serve to show how much they vary in dimen- 
sions. 


Wis es ft. 


-. 


etoaoamwesca? 
he 


1. Adult male in full plumage, Length,... 4 O Breadth,... 8 
Adult male, » -.- #4 O oe 9 
Adult female, ve *& 1 ite © 

Adult fernale, a ey ee ea | 
5. Neemuch bird adult, 3 11 oo +=69 
Adult bird moutting, OE 5 
Young bird Ist year ? moulting, 3.9 a> 

8. Young bird 2nd or 3rd year? moulting,.. 3 9 8 

Now allowing the tyo females to be of the same Lett. we shall 
have an average qn the five adult birds in full plumage, of length 
rather less than four feet and half an inch, and breadth rather more 
than nine feet one and half inch. 

Postscript.—l formerly noticed the presence of a da®k line along the 
head; this is erroneous, and was merely occasioned” by the loss of the 
occipital feathers 1 in the old specimen, leaving a few stumps and blackish 
hairs. 
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I1Il.— Account of Kdlé Bagh on the right bank of the Indus. By 
- Munshi Mouwan Lar, cee > 
sont our voyage on the Indus w ra no place on its banks wor-. 
r of notice except | Rori and Kuld ag The former presented no- 
chibg. new which would enter my head in addition to the account read 
4 work of Captain Burnes, but the latter though in some respect 
y laid before the public by My. Evruinstone, still enchanted 

me area its pearance. 


The a 


The view « Kali Bagh or Baghin from the valley which pours out 
the Indus is o oval ; ‘and from ‘the opposite bank it gives a most striking 

: which I eet describe in any language. The houses of Kili 
4 ally of stones and mud on the very bank of the river. The 
s so narrow, that two men can hardly pass abreast through it, 
Ez 
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and the roofs of the houses are so low that a person cannot ride through 
it on horseback. There are about 140 shops which are all shut by the 
fall of the evening, and darkness covers the face of the streets. 

Marak Arayan is the ruler of Baéghdn; he is descended from the 
Awdn family. He collects 32,000 Rs. per year, out of which he pays 
10,000 Rs. to Rawsi’t Sincu. He has about 200 horsemen and the 
same number of foot soldiers. | 

There are 10 alum manufactories at Bdghin and 200at Mochi onthe 
other side of the river. Each of them consumes 4 Rs. fuel every day, 
which is cut and brought from KachAi A kind of earth which is green- 
ish inside is dug from the neighbouring “ rah" or hillocks: it is called 
“rol” and is put between layers of burning wood. Sprinkling of 
water produces an immediate fire, and then it becomes red. After this 
it is boiled in iron pans which are 52 spans in diameter, and passes into 
many successive focuses, (filters?) where it is well cleaned. Jasdihu, 
which is a kind of saltpetre, and produced in Aachhf, is mixed with it ; 
and by means of large cups it is poured into the earthen jars. Forsome 
days it is left among them where it turns mto the large loaves of alum. 
Each of the loaves is 2 mans in weight, anf the price of each load, 
which is 8 mans, is 2 Rs. 

The salt range stands close by the town, but the mines which were 
lately worked, and numbered 21, are on the other side of the mountain. 
It shines like crystal on the face of the hills. The appearance of the salt 
rock is very curious ; in some places it is as a sheet of snow and in other 
lies in the manner of a line of shining marble running through and across 
the mountain. The grazing of the cattle has caused many holes in the 


~ base of the range. The caves from whence the salt is excavated are 





neither open nor deep. In the preceding times there was dug about 
300, 000 Rs. worth per year. The half of that quantity was the share 
of the diggers, the third of the malak or headman, and the fourth of the 
Maharaja. It was soldfrom 6 tog mans per Rupee and sent to Derahjdt 
by the Indus. Since the mines of Pind Ddaden Khan have been © 
monopolized by raja Gora’n Sineu, all the salt ranges under the 


‘authority 6f Ransir Srxcu have fallen into his possession. He digs the 





mines and sells the salt according to his pleasure and on unfust plans. 


The salt of Kohdt is not so good as that of Kula Bégh. Sanam and 


formerly received ‘it from this place. — 
"The earth of Baghin prodaces:slam. as well ast rock sland aulphor 
Siich authorities are not aware of the existence of tl the last mine, but 
Ge ican ads anaes = from the ruling family of this ‘pibow: knows, it 
and digs it to manufacture gunpowder when he wants. * ee 
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The heat in- summer is excessive and the natives pass the hot noons 
in the cold caves of the salt. Their lodgings which are poor cottages 
run along the base or slope of the range. ‘The complexion of the peo- 
-ple is pale and fever gencrally attacks them. Nearly half of the popula- 
tion is subject to goitre, 

The Hindu ladies who follow the doctrine of Baba Na’nax and 
Gvurut Govinpd SinGu, tie their hair on the top of the head, in a 
manner hardly different from the fashion adopted by the European ladies, 
but that combs are not used by them. 


IV.—A brief account of the Origin of the Ddid Putras, and of the 
power and birth of BAHAWAL Kua'n their Chiefs on the bank 
of the Ghira and Indus. By the same. 

I had long since intended to lay before -you the account of the birth and 
power of MunAmMap Baua'wal Kua’y, the present chief of the D.ittd 
Putras, but it struck me that the authorities who have frequently naviga- 
ted the Gi«drd might not have omitted to mention them. By the late 
arrival of the Asiatic dournal for the month of March, which contains 
the “ Journal of Captain C. M. Wape's voyage from Lodiana to Mi- 
thankot by the river Satlaj on his mission to Ldhor and Bahdwalpur 
in 1832-33 by Lieutenant Mackeson, 14th Regiment, N. I.” [ find that 
the latter officer has only described the country, buildings, gardens and 
people, &c. of Bahdwalpur, and has not favored us with any biographical 
accounts of the Didtid Putras, which I have collected from authentic 
sources. I donot presume to say that it will meet your approbation, but 
trust that it will not fail to give you some amusement and information. 

Da‘u’p was a person of obscure origin anda weaver at Shi/curpur ; he 
was in the habit of shooting in the suburbs. One day findmg no game 
he was returning home with great disappointment; perchance he hap- 
pened to come on the brim of a ford . r pond and listened to the sound as 
if some animal were passing through the water. It was night-time and he 
was sure that it could be no man, but some quadruped. As he had a 
loaded gun in his hands and could see the moving of the water he fired 
at ‘it, which instantly created a cheegless shout saying, “ You have killed 
an jnnocent being. Iwas a man and not an animal, take care of my 

e and little children as. they have now nobody to support them*.” : 


- © This etory resembles that of the death of Yaswanartra killed by king 
“Dasanatsa, the subject of a beautiful episode in the Ram4yana, translated 
by the late M. Cuezy; and ws the poetry of it may be partly borrowed 
thence :— Fey. | 
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Da‘vu‘p went near his head and while he was yet breathing learnt where 
his family was. On his death he cut off one of his fingers and took it to 
his house. He saw that a female with two young sons sat alone, and 
on his approach she began to frighten him. He said to her, do not, 

-make foolish attempts, I have just killed your husband, and threw the 
finger as amark before her. She delivered herself to Da’u’p and jmplored 
his mercy not to kill her sons. He consoled them and asked what was 
the name of her late husband, and what names had her sons. She replied 
that the name of her husband was ** Kennru’,” and those of his two sons 
« Kanin”™ (rope), and “ Kanpa”™ (thorn), and his forefathers were sweep- 
ers. As the lady was young and had an enchanting complexion, Da‘u’p 
brought her along with her sons to his house. All the property which 
Kenrv’ had hoarded hy robbery fell into the hands of Da‘u‘p, who being 

a bachelor married her without delay. He changed the names of her 
eons from “ Kawir” to “ Kenur” and from “ Kanpa to “ Uns.” 

Sometime having elapsed she brought forth the third son by Da‘vu’p, 
who was named “ Brras.” These three boys on reaching their manhood 
became fathers of a large family. The descendants of “ Brras” are called 
Birjant to this day; and those from “ Kenur® Kehrant. The sons 
of “ Urns” are noted as Jréani. As the Birjanis are descended from 
Da’‘o‘p himself, they marry the daughters of the sons of the other two, 
but never give tkem their own, because they look upon Kehrani and 
Irbani as the lowest of the tribe. 

In a short time they grew much in power and number and. built a 
eee fort to live im, in the suburbs of Shikdrpur. Many of these 


18. “* Nipdne mahisham rdtrao gajamed tiram dyatam, 
anyamvdpi mrigam kanchij jighdnsur ajifendriyas. 
19, athdham ptryamdnasya jalukumbhasya niswanam, 
oe, achakshurvishaye sraosham vdranasyeva erinkitam. 
20. Tatas supunkham nisitam saram sandhdya kdrmuke — 
— azmin sabde saram kshipram asrijam daivamohitas; —— te wy! 
91. Sharechdsrinavam fopainy uktenipdtitetad@ 


Ha patosmits karundm = wheneritdm Raw te ood nm bwrcetches Hom 


which. is thus literally rendered in Latin by the translator 

1s. ** Dum biberet, urum, noctu, elephantumve ‘ad ripam fidvedientém’ a ESS 
I-49 9 -aliamve etiam feram quamlibet ‘interficiendl rane apimi impotens. = 
ego amphor# que implebatugsonitam, ee 
_ videndi zoneen destitutus, audivi -elep’ anti. Hot fremitim. et. een 
Tu e-pennatam, -acutam, sagittam ‘aptans fos arcu, ’ Re 
ad jonitam. sugittam statin emisi, fato delusus; Ledrneh somnbr Rader dy 
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people engaged themselves in cultivation, catching fishes, and many be- 
came plunderers, notwithstanding the rulers of the country threatened 
them for bad conduct; but they never lent them their ears. 

The Ditid Putras descended from the abovementioned three principal 
branches; and, as the number grew, were subdivided into the different 
clans under the name of some respectable person of the family. Such is 
the origin of the Diittd Putra race. 

On the death of Auranezes, A. H. 1118, Banaspur SHa‘s held the 
sceptre of the realm of Hindustan, and was every day informed that the 
Afghins under JE'wAn Kuan were destroying the country of Sewt and 
Dhadar near Qandhiir. He was proud of the services which he had 
performed for AuRaNnGZEB against Dara’ Suixon. When the latter 
prince passed through Sewi on his way to Qandi/¢, be presented J EWAN 
Kaa’sx with riches, and trusting his confidence put up in his house.. The 
Kuan being treacherous and forgetful of the liberal obligations which 
he had received from the young prince, imprisoned and conducted him 
to the presence of the king at Delhi. His majesty honored him with 
the title of BakutTya'r Kua‘n as well as with rich dresses*. 

Bakutya’R Kina w having obtained the leave of the king to return to 
his native land, considered himself independent of the rulers of Qandhdr 
and Shikdrpur. He after said publicly that he imprisoned Dara’ ~ 
Saikou and planted AURANGZEB on the throne; bat while the king 
lived he was afraid to rebel or to espouse predatory habits. 

When AvURANGZEB expired, BAKuTva‘rR Knia x became mutinous and 
jengthened his hands to plunder the travellers. Bana’pur Sua‘s was 
highly incensed at this, and appointed his son the prince Moizzuppin 
with an experienced army to chastise that banditti. “The prince came 
to Sewi by the way of Multin, and after great opposition he killed 
Bakutya’R Kaa’n and also the otherAfghdns of his tribe. 

In this battle the Didud Putriés gave great assistance to the prince or 
the son of Bana‘pur SHA‘n, and shgved wonderful actions of bravery. 
They obtained a good deal of booty from the camp of the Bakhtyaris, but 
were in want of a good leader, and the means to draw the fav orable notice 
of the prince and his nobles. Being pressed, they commenced pillaging 
the rear of the S, and by that plan were summoned to the prince. 

Mo1zzuppin asked the Déid Putras the cause of their ill behaviour, 
to which their head men, as Sa’paa Kua’n Brasa’ni, Menvu’ Kaa’ Ny. 
Isva’m Kua’ and Muwammap Manvu’s Kenna’ni, and Qa’yam Kita’n 
Treani unanjmously replied, that they without salary sided with the 
account is particularly meationed io the Shéh Jabén Némah and Aurabg_ 
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‘prince and fought against the Bakhtyirvis, but received no reward in 
return. ‘They also complained against the injustice of the prince in re- 
warding those who performed no heroism in the engagement, and 
forgetting the men who put their lives in danger. 

. On hearing this the prince ordered them to occupy the country and 
desert lying on the eastern banks of the Indus and Ghdard opposite to 
Shihiirpur and Multan, and to protect them from robbers. 

According to the rules of the prince, the Datd Putras paid half of 
the produce of the land to government and kept half for themselves. 
This was the first time that the Diutid Putras crossed the Indus. The 
town which they first peopled in Kachhi was Kiuin Beli, and the whole 
tribe distributed the land among themselves which to this day bears the 
name of the respectiv eeindividuals. After this they became rich, and 
masters of the country between Sabzalkot and Kot Quran Rais. They 
also erected the forts in the sandy desert and named them as Jslim 
Garh, Mauy Garh, Din Garh and Khin Gar h, &ec. &c. They are 
about 25 in number, situated at the distance of 15 or 16 kos from each 
other, and extend to Valhor and Bhalan the boundary of Bikuner. 

On the bank of the Ghdri the Ddtd Putras built Ahmedpur, 
Nanshai> ‘a, Sultinpur, and Khdnpur, and inhabited the country on the 
east and west of the same river from Puk Pattan downto Uch. They 
obtained the sancteon of the Mu/tiin government, dug many wells, mah&s 
(canals), and also got the possession of the country of Kachhi from Shah 
Garh to Mithankol, which lie between the eastern bank of the Indus 
and the western of Cherédh and Panjnad. In the two latter countries 
they peopled many villages which bore their names.. When they grew 
powerful they began to commit faults and oppression, for they had no 
ruler and never obeyed each other. Finally they became tyrants and 
universally took to pillaging the pilgrims and merchants. 

In the beginning of A. H. 1153 or when Na‘ptn SHa‘n returned to 
Kabul from the victory of Delhg he was obliged to come down to 
Derahjat and bend his course towards Shikdérpur and Larkdna, where 
he crossed the Indus, to reduce Ke upa’¥a’R or Mia's Nun MunamMap 
oo aie of Umankot to subjection. When he settled the affairs of 
that quarter, he heard many complaints against the Dutid Putras, on 
which he appointed Sardér TarumMasp Quit’ Kua‘x to punish that nation. | 
Before the Tamich Qui, as these people call him, reached their country, — 
they assembled, put many of their chen ee at a ae 
children went into the saiihy_ denss oie Deak ee pe Se 
small pond to defend themselves. 1 The Sardar at the heac a consi 
derable army besieged the Ditid Padvie. Ane mneagemer 
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Persian commander was shot by the enemy: though some say by his own 
horsemen. On his death the army dispersed, lost the road and expired 
in want of the water, which the Disd Putras had in their charge. If the 
water had been in the hands of the Persians, they would haye pro- 
cured a decided victory. 

The intelligence of the death of TaituMa‘se Quri Kua‘s and his un- 
successful expedition was conveyed to Na‘pirn Sua‘n at Mathoud, who 
resolved to revenge his losses,.after pressing the disturbances of tha* 
quarter, which continued to the end of his life. 

When the Prince Moizzuppis had given the Diud Putras the coun_ 
try on the left bank of the Gi.ird, the fort of Dilawar in the desert was 
under the government of the rajaof Bi/ciner. Min Momin Kuan and 
Diwa’n Jaspat Ra’‘e the agents of Nawa’s Kua’n Bahadur, son of As- 
BUL Sami Kuan Taimuni, the governor of Lafor and Multan, drove 
- out the garrison of the raja and made the Dddd Putras masters of that 
stronghold. They said, by placing the David Putras in Dilawar they 
had fixed an iron pin on their boundary to check the progress of their 
antagonists. 

Previous to the settligg of the Diidd Putras in Dildwar, the Rdjpidts 
from the Bikdner and Jaisalmer countries harassed all the towns of 
Muitan on the Ghai, and since that time, none of the Rdypits dared to 
cross the sandy desert. 

The country of Lakht* lies 25 kos S. W. of the eaStern bank of the 
Panjnad and the Indus. From thence passing through Dildiear the 
distance from Maujy Garh and Dinpur to Valhar and Bhalar is esti- 
mated at about 100 kos. Each of the abovementioned forts are situated 
25 kos from the eastern bank of the Ghdra. 

The first individual of the Daddd Putras tribe of the Biryiini family 
who came into this country was Sanaa Kuan. He had a son named 
Bawa'wat Kua'x who built the city of Bahiwalpur. The latter again 
had two sons namely Musanak Kaa’n and Patan Kua’x. The former 
was generous, popular, and added some*Sstructures to make the city large. 
He gained the title of Ali Muhammad Khan Khigwdri the ruler of 
Multan; he also dug a canal, which is since called Sarddr wh<dr, from 
the Gnike cand peopled the ruinous districts of Jalilpur, Katta, 

ts dr and 4 He paid the share of the Mudltdén gpovern- 
ment | ut fail, and improved the. -country of Kachhi greatly—in fact 
atin it newly. : ‘The latter ‘was pious and never took notice of the 
affairs of the world. PMD“, 










 * Lahkt eee a tableland haviug on both sides small cliffe of sand. 
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Mvusasraxk Kwan died without issue; and was succeeded by JA’PFAR 
Kuan the son of his brother FATAH Kua’x. The successor was called 
by thenameof BanAwart Kuaw. On the third day of his death all the 
respectable Ditid Putras and the Sayads of Uch assembled to console 
Ja‘rAr Kuan for the loss of his uncle, and to pray for the salva- 
~ tion of the deceased. Among them were the MakhdGm Nasitruppi'nx, 
Sayvapv BoxnAdri and Makhdam Gaws Gitari, who stood and turning 
to Jaw MuuamM™Map and Nur MunaamMap Kua’n of the Kehrvini 
family, and Ka’ra’m and JawaLt KuAdw of the Jrbdni house, said in the 
following manner: “* Mupa’rak Kuwa‘n gave a good name to the Datid 
Putras and treated every person kindly ; you have no ruler among your- 
selves while every nation in the world has. If you take our sincere 
advice, look wnanimously upon Ja’Far Kua‘n as your leader and name 
him BaAnawar Kna®,” At length after along discussion all the Détd 
Putras Fave a full consent to the proposal of the Makhdums; called 
Ja‘FaR by the name of Bana’wart Kua’‘n, and paid him homage. Ixkur- 
ya’r Kaa'n Kehrani boldly said to the Makhdtuns that the “ influence 
and power which they are placing in the person of Bana’wat Kua‘n 
first will destroy their own houses and then those of the whole Ddtd 
Putras."" The word of this man proved afterwards exactly true. 

_ When the above mentioned Makhdims died, BAHa‘wat Kua‘n plant- 
ed the seeds of quarrel amongst their sons, finally levelled their castles to 
the ground, and Confiscated all their property. He made such schemes as 
created many disorders between the Ditid Putras. This presented a 
favorable opportunity to Bana’ waL Kua‘n to reduce ‘every one of 
them to poverty, and deprive them of the power and privileges which 
they enjoyed. | 

Bana’ waL Kua‘ns on killing Kuupa’ Bakusn Kea’ ta Rab abinks who 
was in possession of great authority in the nation, said before he expired, 
that he put all the rebellious Déiwid Putras to death and established 
such peace in the country that a fernale could govern it without thinking 
of any insurrection on the part oF the population. 

_ The Dadd Putras had recourse to the late TaAimuR Sua‘n, the king of 
Kébul, and told his majesty that his coming to their country and assisting 
them against Bauwa’wat Kua’‘’s would enrich him abundantly. In 1203 
A. H. Tauren Sua’n came to Bahawalpur with 70,000 horsemen, and 
pete was pressed to have shelter into the sandy desert. eke 
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friends again with the Datd Putrae, and by their aid expelled the king’s 
governor out ofthe country, and made himself master as before. Bana’wat 
Kna‘’s died a natural death in 1224 A. H. after having governed for 36 
years. His son Sa‘paq@ Kua‘n succeeded him and ruled the Dodd Putras 
for 16 years. This personage received the Honorable M. Evputn- 
STONE'S Mission im its way to Kdbud with great consideration, and 
showed him every hospitality and favor, as asserted in that gentleman’s 
work. ° 

It is nearly 13 years since SA’pAQ Kita‘n died and his son, the pre- 
sent chief MunAM™MAD Bana‘waLt Kuan, killed and imprisoned all his 
uncles and brothers and made‘himself the owner of the country. In 
the beginning he was smitten with pleasures and took” very little 
notice of public affairs. The lion of the Panjab embraceé a favorable 
opportunity and deprived the weak Kun of his hereditary rights, 
which his enterprising ancestors had in the countries of Mu/fiim and 
‘Kachht. The land which he holds now yields him six lacs of rupees per 
year, and all his treasures, which amount to five millions, are deposited in 
the fort of Dildwar. He has a despotie character and is addicted to 
every kind of luxury. He does not neglect all sorts of assistance to the 
British authorities for the navigation of the Jadus, and is the first and 
best of our allies on that river. He is very fond of hunting, the 
accounts of which he keeps and compares with those of his father, to 
know whether he or his ancestors killed most game. 

While I was acting in the place of Lieut. F. Mackersown the British 
Agent on the Jndus, BAnA’wat Kuan treated me very kindly and 
showed me every consideration and respect. He deserves both my 
public and private thanks for the favors he has done me during may 
sojourn in his country. 


-_ 





_IV.—Faesimiles of Ancient Inscriptions, Continued. . 
A aaa 

Notice of antiquities discovered in the eastern division of Gorakh- 
pur; with - a copy of an mnniete on a _ stone eves: Sc. si 
dD. Liston, Esq. ee rs ; 
_ I have the pleasure sie eect you A copy of an inscription on a pillar 
which ‘stands close by the village of Kuheon in tuppah My/e, pergunnah 
_Selampoor Mujomlee, zillah Gorakhpur. The copy I believe to be 
‘tolerably correct; it was first transcribed by a friend and myself on 
the spot; a clean copy of it was then made at_ loleures taken back and 
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The people of the village had no tradition to offer regarding the erec- 
tion of the column, but it was generally agreed by them and others that 
no one who had made the attempt had been able to decipher the cha- 
racter, though it had occasionally been visited by natives of learning who 
had essayed the task. 

The pillar is of a very compact sandstone and the letters deeply ana 
clearly carved. Should it be my lot to return to the purgunnah, I 
shall be most happy, if you intimate that the inscription contains matter 
of importance, to endeavour to take an accurate impression of it, so that 
it may be submitted to the examination of those who have studied the 
characters of such inscriptions, exactly as it appears on the column.. 

The base of the pillar to the height of four and a half feet is a square 
of one foot ten inches. At 4-6 it is wrought into an octagonal form, 
and itis on the three northern faces of this portion of the column that 
the in§cription is found. The accompanying sketch which I have 
attempted will serve to give an idea of the appearance of the column. 
The base portion on the western side has a naked male figure in relief 
carved on it, two females kneel at his feet and behind him is a snake 
coiled, gifted with seven heads which form a sort of canopy over the 
hero or god. On each aspect ‘of the square portion of the column at 
the upper end is also a figure in relief, and the whole is topped by a 
metal spike, on which most probably was fixed a lion or Singh, but that 
has disap ; nota ges even remaining as evidence of its for- 
mer existence, 

At, Bhigalpur in ‘tuppuh Bulleah, the next to that of Myle to 
the east, and five miles S. E. of Kuhaon, is another pillar with traces of 
an inscription consisting of twenty-one lines; some pains, however, have 
been taken to destroy the engraving, and I fear that any attempt to 

read it-now | must prove vain. I enclose as correct a copy as I could 
take of ‘the two first lines, together with a heading which Isuspect to be 
newer than. the rest. What I now transmit is the most distinct portion 
of the inscription ; perhaps an impression of what remains of the letters 
might be got, and if you think that there would be any advantage i in 
| ng this object I shall endeavour to have it effected. This pillar 
coer round pod. is smaller than that at Kuhaon, but of the same 
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confirmed to the full extent by replies to questions put to other men 
who had known the column from a period long anterior to that ‘assigned 
to the destructive tempest. 

An attempt has been made to cut this column into two pieces at the 
elevation at which the inscription occurs ; the perpetrators of the mischief, 
however, have begun their work in a quarter in which there areno letters : 
the writing is on the eastern aspect, the cutting has been commenced 
on the west side. The greater dilapidation of this column compared 
with that at Auhaon may perhaps be accounted for by Bhigalpur 
being a public ferry on the Gogra river, and by such an object conse- 
quently being more obnoxious to injury from the rude hands of bigotted 
strangers here than at the other more retired locality. 

The bairagi stated that the pillar had been creaged in honour of five 
brothers, and pretended to read the first two lines thus in Sanskrit as he 
alleged, though the last words are plain Hindui. 

Bheem Lukoa Aujien Sahdeo Deadustul sadee punchma... -- Sowa 
Lakh roopeea khury luga hij... ...ceesee 

The five Bheems whose names are here given our cicerone told us 
had come from Delhi and conquered Wipal. He mentionedthe Bettiah 
Lat as connected with this and the one at Kuhaon, but he said there 
were no other in the Gorakhpur district, and this assertion is confirmed 
by answers to inquiries made of other intelligent nativese who know the 
district well. 

Ill. At Sergaa village in pergunnah Stdowa Jobena, about three 
miles north of Samour (a stage on the road from Chupra to ‘Gorakh- 
pur, and where the traveller first enters zillah Gorakhpur J are some 
stone images nearly the size of life ; they have been disfigured i in a simi- 
lar manner to that of Mata Konr at Kusseca of which I sent a notice 
te the Journal some months ago, though a representation of a ‘group of 
dancers of small proportions has escaped nearly untouched. —~ 

The most remarkable of the idols gs one of Bhowanee or ‘Durga. 
This has been sadly mutilated; what formed the nose has, I suppose, 
been originally let into the stone out of which the image is cut, and this 
has been removed, giving ‘the figure the appearance of a person in an 
advancéd stage of a loathsome disease Little respect is paid to this 
statue, owing i it may be to o this revolting appearance ; the brahman of thé 
neighbouring “village is, however, éalled on occasionally to officiate at 
the shrine when a rare votary makes his or her appearance. | 
_ ‘The figure which is rather well carved is that of a young girl wits 
has hardly arrived at puberty. There are or have been eight arms some 
of which have Been removed, but it is not said that the goddess has had 
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the power or inclination to protect or avenge herself as Mata Konr is 
said to have done, This image is alone. About half a mile to the west 
there is another of a different divinity of ruder workmanship and deeply 
sunk in the ground. It is here that the group of dancers above men- 
tioned is met with on a separate slab of very heavy stone. 

All these objects have ceased to attract much respect or even to excite 
much interest, and seem the remains of a people or of a religion that 
has passed away. Though taking a someWhat lively interest in remains of 
this sort, it has been by accident that those of which I have given this 
notice have come under my observation. I had been encamped at Bhd- 
galpur several times, and for days together before I heard of the pillar 
at that village, and, in consequence, of the more entire one at Kuhaon. 
It is not ind@ed easily found, being situated in a small mango tope and 
close by one of the trees. _That at Kuhaon stands isolated and is a con- 
spicuous object to the passing traveller from every side. 





Note on the above inscriptions from Gorakhpur, by J. P. 

The mutilated fragment of the inscription on the column at Bhdgal- 
pur, is of a comparatively modern date, being tn the Autila character : 
the two lines given as a specimen in Pl. I. are surmounted by the words 
<r Strait raja jogi, in a still more recent character as suspected 
by Mr. Listoy: and nothing of the five Pandavas or of the expenditure 
of 13 lakhs so impudently asserted by the datrdgi is to be found there. 
Mr. L. has since forwarded us a printed impression of the whole, but it is 
quite illegible. 

The Auhaon inscription is however of a much more interesting cha- 
racter. Perceiving from the copy which accompanied the above note, 
that it was in the Chandra Gupta (or for shortness sake the Gupta) 
alphabet, I requested the author to take off an impression from the 
stone itself, which he has since done with entire success, acknowledg- 
ing that with all the care he had taken in his former copy there were 
discrepancies and redundancies which he could have believed impossible. 

The facsimile is introduced on a reduced scale into Plate I. It is 
in excellent preservation, and the versification, in the Srigdhara mea- 
sure complete throughout. At the head of the second and third lines 
- ofily there are a couple of superfluous letters introduced, in the former 
ee: the latter ~: which I presume should be read together as 
fae siddha, s _accomplished’—or it may be Se. name ¢ f the sculp 
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Transcript in Modern Devandgari. 


aw awaaata enfematicrraparaget 


Talat aasaeg ufseaanesay Ha: 
a7 waa fafaeurara: SaaS Wer: 

= — -_— = 
qa faenemtarmcanaaa sisatia waa 
wmldternaca aq if atearyeaawtyga 
Tal aa fang vee m2 fad vfs Sarat aie: 
aHaanaa: GusAata aM BMHPcaVeS at 
aaa afeansatey sram: yifaars: 
Uw wee aan sufecafes Hecate dtar 
wae yaya ute fraaaaaariferaa 
west wutaa uefa wcaarefaatamaram 
— tae: qeetifcsciecaiis: afd wear - 

* The following errors of orthography are noted by the pandit: ap- 
plying a before vw and # in the second fourth lines. The insertion 
of visarge in @Rw:<tfa and area:cfa ala for ala: th the ninth line . 
the w final of the tenth and eleventh lines, which should both be @: 
and @la@ @aragi in the 10th which should be Grawarai- 

Translation. 

*« In the month of Jyaistha, in the year one hundred and thirty-three+- 
after the deceaset of SkANDA Gupta, the chief of a hundred kings, 
resembling INpRA in his rule, possessed of the chiefest of riches, en- 
joying far-spread reputation, born of the royal race of the GUPTAS, 
whose earthly throne was shaken by the wind of the bowing heads of 
a hundred kings. ° 

At this celebrated and precious village, sanctified in reverential at- 
tachment by the inhabitants of Aatkubharat:§. 

The opulent BHattTi1 Soma was the son of Amira, the receptacle 


of good qualities. His son was the *very famous and talented Rupra 


+ Lit. ‘« The month Jyestha in the year thirty and two and one plus one 
bundred, being arrived."”" © 

+ Shantéh, of the repose, i. e. death. 

§ Written Kakubhahrati 8AM: <tfanaa (sic): the meaning must be that 
such was the name of the village; and probably the modern Auhaon may be a 
corruption of the ancient appellation sakubAa. 





+) 


= —_— = . - = 
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Soma, known by another appellation as VYAGcHRARATI®. His own son 
was Mapra, the constant and friendly patron of brahmans, gurus, 
and yatis. He, struck with awe at beholding the universal instability 
of this world, made (for himself) a road of virtue+ ; having set up 
(established) along the roadside, five images, made of quarried stone, of 
InDRA, objects of adoration to the religious and devout, for the increase 
of his own moral merit ‘and the happiness of mankind; (the same) having 
attached thereto a tank filled with water. 

- This stone pillar, beautiful and lofty as the craggy pinnacles of the 
mountains, is the maker of renown: (i. e. records his meritorious act.)" 





The circumstance of chief importance in the above monument, is its 
allusion to “SKkAnpDA Gurta, of the family of the Gupras,’ a name 
so well known to us from the Bhitari inscription and from our Canouj 
coins. That his sway was nearly as potent as the expression ‘lord of a 
hundred kings’ would seem to convey, I shall have hereafter occasion 
to prove by the exhibition of his own name and of that of his prede- 
cessor KomArnA Gupta onthe coins of Saurashtra or Kattywar on 
the western extremity of the Indian continent. “The death of this prince | 
is here employed as an epoch in a somewhat enigmatical way. Accord- 
ing to the ordinary mode of interpretation, the several figures should 
be set down from the right to the left hand; thus 30 + 2 + 1+ 100 
should be written 1001230; but, as this would be evidently ridiculous, 
I have rather summed the whole together as ‘133 years after the 
death of SKANDA. It does not appear who succeeded him, or whether 
the Gupta dynasty there terminated; but I think it is open to conjec- 
ture that the whole power was usurped by the minister's family, because 
we find Tirta Buatrtt, a chief magistrate, erecting the Allahabad pil- 
lar, and we here finda nother of the same name, the opulent Buarrr 
Soma, the of Amita (BuatTi?) at the head of a new race, not to 
be sure arrogating to themselyes the title of rdja, but possessing 
wealth and power and erecting pillars in their own name. Four gene- 
rations from AMfLa, viz: 1 Amita, 2 Buatri Soma, 3 Rupra 
Soma, 4 Mapra—will give about 35 years to each generation, which 
forprivate life may be tolerably near the ordinary average. 

The five Jndrast may possibly be the five figures stated by Mr. 
Liston to be carved, four on the upper part, and one on the lower of — 

_ © Punyaskandham sa chakkre; in punning allusion perhaps to his adorning 
the road with these five images. 

+ The word seems to be written Pachaindrém from the contracted : space occupied 











by the n of TY. The amiall Sgure below kas very much the charsgter of Buddhe. 


t The lover of (the hunting of) tigers. 
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the pillar itself, for there are no other relics in the meighbourhood. As 
the inscription states, it is placed on the high road in a most conspicu- 
ous position, although it had hitherto escaped the eye of an European. 
We perceive from this specimen that the alphabetical character had 
undergone no change since the time of Samonna Gurra, say in two 
centuries. 


Tibetan Inscription from Iskardo. 

One of Mr. G. Vicwe's first cares, on visiting Jekardo for a second 
time, has been to re-examine the inscription on the base of a mutilated 
image of Buoppua of which « sketch was published in PL IX. of the 
fifth volume of this Journal. He has kindly transmitted the facsimile to 
me, and I have the pleasure to state that it has proveds immediately 
legible to M. Csoma, who has favored me with th® subjcined transcript 
in modern Tibetan Character, and with a literal tramslation. He deems 
it to be an injunction to the people that they should pay and 
adoration to the image, and to the priesthood that they it 
* always in repair. 

The facsimile is lithographed in Plate LI. 


O63 Pee MCR: 0 Se Ss x me Sec ee he 






Ste ty ste Rees we TG oa di corel ore. 
qo wayy Htanén Gavi ga darec ir aan 
eT et (ie fe eo oe Co oo ee 
ayy S4 FANON SN'SN-DT dam egies (or a) was 


mar Sv hw garry. Rag . 
“ _—. the eighty excellencies of the body (visible in the image repre- 
senting Beppu) also (too or again), for along time (for long continu- 
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‘A 


\ Meeikinidias Grant from Bikerganj. 

This plate was presented in November last, to the Society, on my soli- 
citation, by ps me sea in whose possession it had re- 
mained for some | revious, having been dug up in the chay land, or 
land deposited by river inundation, of a zeminddri or estate belonging to 
him in perganna Fdi/pur, zilla Bakerganj about 120 miles directly east 
of Calcutta. 

No little curiosity has been astir among the Baboos of Calcutta to 
ascertain the contents of this curious document, as itis I believe the first 
that has been discovered treating of the Belid/a kings of Bengal. I should 
not have thought it possible from the appearance of the copper, which is 
in perfect preservation, and still sharp in the letters, that the plate could 
have been leng buried in the place where it is stated to have been founds 
The seal, which is an tlaborately executed figure of Srv cast in copper, of 
great delicacy and taste, is uninjured by time even in the minute limbs and 
weapons which protrude undefended from the trunk. I have given a very 
rough sketch of this seal in PI. Il. of the natural size, and certainly it 
bears evidence of having been somewhere preserved with the greatest 
eare for the seven centuries which have transpiped since it was engraven, 
and of its having been only recently buried in the alluvial ground, 
perhaps by the upsetting of some boat SERS the spot during the 
inundation, 

Seeing the depth and perfection of the engraving, I endeavoured to print 
off directly from the plate a facsimile of the writing on both sides, by 
inking the surface with printer's ink and carefully pressing upon it a mois- 
tened sheet of paper:—the impression thus taken I immediately passed 
between rollers with a plain sheet so as to obtain a reversed or rather 
rectified facsimile fit for transfer to a lithographic stone. With the assis- 
tance of the officers of the government lithographic press Tat length suc- 
ceeded in effecting the triple transfer with tolerable success, retouching 
the writing on the stone where the letters had become too much filled up 
by the operation. We have thifs: in Pl. Ti. a copy ‘of the whole which, 
though imperfect in the finer strokes is legible throughout, and more 
trustworthy than any copy made by the eye alone. M. J ACQUET of Paris, 
I fancy, employs the same method in. lithographing inscriptions both from 
plates and stones. Their size renders the latter inconvenient. ~ 4 

The character of this inscription is rather less simple than the earlier 
alphabets of the Péla dynasty. Itis strictly the Gaws sharecten.s whence 
: has descended the modern written Be i* 


SO = Be 


. *ltis much to be regretted that when frst 
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Govinba Ra’ma, the Society's pandit was entrusted with the transcrip- 
tion of the contents ; and his work was revised, where difficulties occurred, 
by Kamaca’/Ka'x'ra : while the English version was made under their 
explanation by young Sa °ROD’APRASA'DA. 

The purport of the whole is, a grant in perpetuity to a brahman named 
IsWARA DEVA SARM*A*, Of the VaAtsa tribe, of the villages of Adgulé 
Hettogata and Udyamina situated between four equally unknown places 
in Banga, or Bengal: unless Garhaghataka be Ghoraghéta in the 
Dindjpur, or Vikramapur the place of that name in the Dacéa, district. 
The mention of tanks of fresh water, with houses built on the raised 
banks for protection against inundation,—of the neighbouring jangal in 
the west, and of the saline soils, is in favor of the locality being in the 
Bakerganj district itself, on the edge of the Sundarbany where sea salt 
is still manufactured. Probably the Chanda Bhand« tribe made over as 
property along with the soil may have béen the poor class named from 
this tract (quasi Sandabanda as indeed it is generally pronounced) 
employed in the salt works, and like the modern Molangis, only a step 
or two removed from slavery. 

Regarding the Vuidyddynasty of Bengal (so called from its founder 
being of the medical caste) there is the same uncertainty as in almost all 
other portions of Indian history. Some make Apisvr the progenitor, he 
who is stated to have applied to the reigning king of Canoyj, Kanyakubja, 


‘for a supply of brahmans for the Bengal provinces ; but the catalogues 


- 1200 (LAKSHMANIYEM) thelast. | 


ws er | 2.) > 


> 
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recorded on good authority in the Ayin Akberi place the whole of the 
Bhupila dynasty, extending to 698 years, betwen Aprisur and Soxn 
Sena the father of BALLA‘/LA Sena who built the fort of Gaur. No men- 
tion of either of these parties is made in the present inscription, but on the 
contrary the father of BALLALA Sena is distinctly stated to be Visava SENa ; 
and as this is I believe the first copperplate record of a grant by the family, 
we should give it the preference to books or traditions, on a point of 
history so near its own time: for Kegawa Sena is but the fourth in des- 
cent from Visava, on the plate ; or the fifth, if we take Anur Fazt's list. 





dyin Akberi list. é Inscription. 
1063 SooKnsern, reigned...... 3 yrs. VIJAVA SENA. | ) 
1066, ‘BILLALsern,.. sceccercese’ SO 2S BALLA’LA Sena. Pn. 
1116 LUKHENSEIN,.. eodwereesee F | LAKSHMANA SENA. i sree 
1123 MADMOWSEEN,-.+--.-++0+ 10 ee 
4133 Kysoosnin,. - eee en eee eee 15 KEgava SENA. 
iisi ‘SuppASErN,. e+e OHS CHR Ee Oe is considered the last by the <a ceo n 
1154 Nowsen, OF escccecscoes pairs i —=s $y 


férence between it and the Devanégari is so slight that gradually they would 
have become amalgamated; at any rate the reader would with facility have perused 
both, instead of deeming them, as now, distinct claracters. 


G . . 
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- It is curious that. wherever the name of Krsava SENA occurs on the 
plate, there are marks of an erasure; as if the grant had been prepared 
during the reign of Ma‘puAava Sena, and, on his dying before it was com- 
pleted (for such a plate must have taken a long time to engrave), the name 
of his successor Krsava, fortunately happening to be of the same proso. 
dial quantity, was ingeniously substituted, and mutato nomine, the endow- 
ment was completed and promulgated. Kesava must have been in 
this case the brother of Ma’pHava. . 

Little of the historical occurrences of KEsava’'s reign are to be ga- 
thered from the inflated eulogistic style common to this species of com- 
position. It is said in general terms that he kept his enemies in awe, that 
he was religious and bountiful to the priesthood. ‘There is considerable 
poetical ingtnuity ip the triple similes applied to the smoke of his 
sacrificial fires, and to that of the sparkling of the moon-beam in the 
second verse. The allegory of the bird with two dissimilar wings at the 
opening of the inscription might be thought to apply rather to the moon 
than the sun ; but the Surya Sippuanra, according to the pandit, shews 
that the sun has as much to do with the phenomena as the moon—or in 
fact that the moon, when east or west is, as it Were, a wing to the sun :— 
thus | | 


, 
@* 


a 3-1 S = > be 
waifefiea: SINT aaraece:mit 
unigienfamanitaferasadied 1 

‘From the sun retreating eastward when goes each day the moon 
hy twelve degrees, that forms the tithi—the moon's day.’ | 


.. ‘ TAs 


- 
The title of Sankara Gaureswara applied to all the members of 
the family may mean either the auspicious lord of thé city of Gaur ; or it 
may convey_a sly hint, by the substitution of wc for amc (mixed 
race) of the inferior caste of this Sena dynasty. | | 
Nothing is said of the miraculous descent of BALLALA Sena, as before 
remarked: but he is said to Hive worshipped. Sia for many hundred 
years (in former generations ) to obtain so famous a son as LAKSHMANA 
Sena, who seems to hevehqeaiene anaes ma ami of 
ictor altars at Benares, Alluhabad and Joganndtnha. it may how- 
ce eT ae couably doubted whefher these moduments of his greatness 
ever existed elsewhere than in the poet's imagination, 
The date of the grant is very Ce a ee by he ee #ai 
ejeBiefeR sanivat 3 jyuistha diné .. but the's in'nof legible” F 
third year doubtless refers to the reign of Kesava Seaway which |t 
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‘the age of the plate to the year 1136 of our era. | dy roe: 
‘Here follows Govinpaga’Ma’s version of the text: f sal 
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BiaAalalctamra qeycfacanaeqaanie a tifta ena 
waa Sod | WaataeqatantaaragaAUrAgIS (ass 
SA i tou waerenfertaat aqudl fafraastieas ar 
qv Vafaaseaciaaiaae aa: | sieafeannciufeteaheR 
fait Haas VAAN WS aNaV aT HRACS RAL |i = 
wamia fafanctauimcicafacaiamfasareaael 
fansite aaa stat | dararsfanafamanaiceara sag a 
anata fa fern es TTR ITT: acafew: 1 3 | Baraccur 
qq aefa aa Sa: Ga qulfmeasac fasaaa FRUBaT 
aéfanwdicfaeq fade: aya curwafatasd facfue 
farsa ara: he p Atriarawaerzeita <a far ara tat 
arate sae anita ayqufasta neat Ha | fataenrerst 
afainfu saaa Sama Stemi wear aTS ane aH 
am Gata jun wefafeinfratfacefaatadateaarrgat 
ated ea aaraty wantaat Weal Aq KTS: | Sana 
Sifatea ae feaaatita Zerssygsaiifaammsat 
fenfutta <dtarfaare: | ¢ y Saya a waded 
eee tei Liles chilean! <u: | aararaefa 
Rhraakereqeat war danfercncwfafnarem a 
fefea: you stearate a aaa afar anipatraae 
aa aaue: watfafecty Grape Saree: | Bote a 
forerit ge mea euthanasia mite 
PL Siege Rie sires ieee aa as 
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NE wa: Wha: | cawra Buaaur feqawaugqaaaar fa 
era: fafauraaifcaad aif agra: ytey www 
aawa Macha Hamat wa Heawie |! a fasuge wa Sa 
zit favwafe wa YETaqreutfe i 22 | ATS alee Sens 
een aa: farsteed ara uraec feqt aesrauwterr 
afea: | aati aactywuafaat aat feta Saat At arat 
fa wma Hal 4 aa UTamaTeaTleu: (2 | Ana cfaareas 
wacTeifmdaresat aa france wage tera career yer 
arttsr | ate y Tawa: waeaaaecafaatsyga Aaa 
aa ae sacsaeaarn wufe 1t2 i amare ufas 
uifmcaad Fan adtat fata at feata qxrafcafaa 

aaa | aaicta atteatta faca aeat: Agel AES 
sflagetaata ated arayfsasifeat » (eu Davart wht 
qactafcarattaa aaa uferec:! siamaeaca: ufaaay 
uiagea te: Vn Stemrraara fantaat ae fearat 
ua: qasieaatecma<diemta a fawa: cafeafaaarg 
ala weta pafuesstaant aararia fecmnaraiy UAHA 
amat iid i Sle A LAT LAF LUCA ES a NTA 
faney foufeaerqreadr fama | trary <feat fears wind 
Si wie qa favietgerifsyutasthnalgtams WAS W 
sanirg sacra fa fares a: wars feat cravat sanded 
aaitrete freraat | aaufsac at: ufcufe Teaeqest 
| emrwerrceerfeat aastte wari Rane: 1 Es a atfusa: 
_ afortiteds, ateat eet ay baraik 
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aaargiteniaifatecamt ufsarncfa aw ufeay var 
arvar | waq miaudcuatafa =erarfarares fasta 
aaatanfacaig rat AATHUCA: | Re a faaateta Tamar 
gtrasrmaurmasittasriafase ganas AHISSHeG: wis g 
fadtfaat ufaadteasiraait: AUQTSASa: WHIAAAAr 
Za: 22 I awaraata aT wy fas Eat zanna eiaato art 
SW UelAARasAaAT || 22 || Blea MPenelwsawg area 
Swi uveiife: yfutawca: GeetaPanfe: arimodaa 
afsafaund <viawr cur ae: amfasfeqtate: were: 
0 22 | TaAaaawmercualStaqdanaat sta THCTART 
aaa MegIayajaraar: | falar <fet aw aeaqaraaafasr 
Wage Wim aHCASgsaHet: AIS |i Rel HS ay siz 
DAU TCA EAS ANAT ATTA, aaweusaia 
Baca nga Pacsitales waa gure eeu 
Ga Bec HAS AUPE Syqt SASSI AS Aaa ea ASA 
QUMGs B Lea AVF EN SATA aM a ALau TAWA 
Same tigi a aantansaafarcufatianaa tartans 
SRM SACS Aa 1a aga hae SaaS WLM 
FSU HLULA ACU CHa sl eH CAI LA Se fut BLT al 
PELs MIs afastat: | BWA YL 
ciaaeersarracraras CIATATU AST Lesa ea a 
_arerenfeuGra femareraarafraw@erfrrrn frac farts 
Seaitiafearatfantares ge aracasulfrne mae aT 
qadaaise Beanacrmfeusifarraawanatig was 
SIMA ASUS Bae armaha Sraaha ear 
feuta x fateererey want warttgeemyaeataay faa 


sastaieeh ee 
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SIT CaM a fa Sara ra re a7: rae a MITTS ATLA 
 STATHe ara sitfeararraarray: aarrai auytfasadt 
nat eatgeautaaca: AGIs CHa SHRAATI GHafaar 
. at aerareg erat araufa:(eraretfatauaraatrectesireren 
feaqei tara fea a ara was Hasy a Walaa aT Santa 
fasantt aad fet aganaarmamafeuea arefaar 
waaatitca ten aeafaat qauraitanfanam qweat 
Vara tare _AgaA aS utara gaa Sra sata 
qquarw wien. patie UOTaTa awanmsa sae Ts Ty 
WHRceawAM: Tata aWanraey aut wewacw aaareit 
WAM: TA IMARATA HNITVAAB AIG Masa 
ata Sfauisanra Sle ace awa ATearE Seria AAT HA 
fast <dlamitasaegieat yfesaida waeypacrearanre 
ae yen aa wqelasfeamieafaty y geo n aati 
eacaraamarnfahrz taza farce eet ae HUTA aT UTA 
wana wreatte aaa aaraatraifes: Bene y aeesz 
ata fant adafe faarae: afatieens ara: “gages 
afafe af a: ufaxretfa ae afe vaefa SH at aw 
ne THT faud qaaifaat aS hrsael Car tite: aaah: 
aq az wat yaar ae Fat wma aeut gceut arat eta 
qeuTc a treat stnjertrete aE wag ; afeaiewenfar 
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Translation by Sdroddprasdda Pandit. 
7 Aum ! Salutation to Na‘na‘vana ! 

1. IJ pray to the rising paradoxical bird (or the sun) of the tree of holy 
writ (the Veda) the friend of the waterlily bushes, the deliverer of the three 
worlds confined in the prison of darkness, who spreads abroad alternately 
his wings one white and the other black (the semilunations). May that 
moon shine propitious, who revivifies the fame of him who wears the flowery 
shafts (Ka’ma), making by his rpys the airy sphere as it were spread over 
by the water of the heavenly river, the earth as if scattered over with erys- 
talline mountains, the ocean as if filled with pearls unfolded, and the sides 
resembling women adorned with the blowing spikes of flowers. 

3. OF this line (the Chandra vamsec) was born a race of kings, whose 
hands were employed in giving rest to the chief of serpents, oppressed with 
the weight of the world; whose courtiers filled every side of the world, and 
the explanation of whuse works, written in incompurable strings of words, 
is delightful. 

4. In this noble line was born a raja by the name of Visava Sena, as 
an incarnation ; who was as it were himself the god who wears a crescent 
on his head ; at whose toe nails the raéjas putting their heads (bowing) 
made others mistake them for the bow of the ten-headed (Ra‘vawna). 

5. Whose sword plays in the war tothe astonishment of all people, and 
which (sword) though like the blue lily crushes the spirit of men, though 
beautiful like the clustered clouds gives pin to the heart of men, though 
black shining like the madfiipas (black honey bees) is an gbject of terror, 
and though like smeared kajjala*, is painful to the eyes of his enemies. 

6. He, this raja, had the desire of overcoming the sun in glory (with 

' respect to his spirit), who governed this whole earth by rooting out the fa- 
milies of the inimical royal lines by the sleepless attempt of his shining 
sword : whose (the réja’s) hands were properly compared to serpents ; and 
who was in disagreement with the lords of the cardinal points ( a) for 
the boundaries (of his possessions). ' 
From him was born Bauia’na Sena, who by his creeping-plant-like 
playing sword stole sweeping the heat of the pride of his enemies, whose 
fame was unrivalled, and by whom was gfclen the Lakshmi (or wealth) of 
liie enemies, being placed in an elephant-tusk-like palanqueen at the limit 
of the field of battle which was impassable on account of the river of blood. 

‘8. From him was born Laxsnmana Sena, who was the ka/pa-drama (tree 
of desire) of the earth : who, though master of immense wealth, did not 
' conquer the bold by.stratagem (but by force) ; though master of Kalat (the 
moon) did not necept the doshat ; and could not say “* No” though he was 

* Considered as a collyrium being applied upoo the eyelashes or cyelids me- 
dicinally or oroa atively, ~ * | 
| pier rot eal, has two meanings, the 64 qualities and the digits or minutes 
of a degree. | | 

¢ The word dosha has two meanings,—faults when with réja, and night 
when with moon. 
. 
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acquainted with all the words; and who,though the most happy of men (or the 
bhogindra, lord of weemte? was not surrounded by the double-minded = 
snakes). : 

9. Who (the réja) caused three different sounds to be made to the sky 
in the three Nandhyds (the three periods of a day, the dawn, the noon, and 
the evening). In the dawn the sounds of the iron chains of those impri- 
soned réjas who were his enemies; at the noon the loud ringing of the bells 
on the young elephants and camels, led forth to be watered ; and in the 
evening the pleasing sounds of the manjiras (ornament for the feet or 
toes) of female visitors, beautified by their evening dresses. 

10. ‘The raja (Barva’na Sexa) being desirous of having a son, left all 
kinds of enjoyment and assiddously worshipped Hara (Siva) in many 
hundred prior births on the bank of Suradhunt (Gangd) for the birth of 
this prince; otherwige so famous a prince (LaKsMANaA Sena) would not 
have born from him, who was the head of all réjas and praised by the 
uhiverse, and whose resolution widowed the wives of his enemies. ; 

11. Who when born and existing on the earth, the moon was tio longer 
solely on the firmament; nor the kalpa tree on the golden mountain, nei- 
ther the chief of the gods only in the city of =e Devas, (i. e. they were 
here also). 

12, Who knows why the creator, having naad his fond stay in the field 
of battle, did not create hia rival enemy in this sphere of the earth? His 
hands were like the trunks of elephants and his breast hard as stone ; his 
shafts were fated to his enemies and his elephants were exuding juice from 
their heads. te 
18. By him were erected many pillars for victories in battle, high sacri- 
ficial posts near the altar of Afushaludhara and Gadipint ( Bulardma und 
Jagannétha) situated on the coasts of the South Sea ; at the holy place of 
Visveswara, (or at Kushi) where fall the streams of Asi and Varand, into 
the waves of Gangd; and on the banks of Trivéni ( Allahabdd), Which be- 
came truly sacred and pure, for its being the place where he who was ‘born 
from ‘lilies (Brasuta) commenced his sacrifice. ‘ 

44. Hise chief queen was Va'su'pevi’ the jewel of the heads of Satis*, 
d after creating whom the creator thovght his hands'to have been batweds 
oie se astonishing charms and conduct adorned the universe, and whose 
Sa Sapatnist — Earth anit i fulfilled her every desire. Nay ‘she “was 
porthy, of obtaining the Zrivargaw (or A human’ objects 0 of p pur. 


. virtue, wealth, and ehiezi ore 
RAL Eee, owe is born Hg aA Deva, who was the ja “6 
“Weer crown of his inimical réjas, as aca a Cet (Kaértika) from him 
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rescent on his head and Gi'nva’ (the mountain-born gotlets)- 
; w ondertut 2 ap glances of him, who conquered | 
nd t 1 den vessels of adverse raj ion, that he 
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; a tit ade Re Wives! rajas h yd Ae | rth, instantly 


starting with fear and leaving their dear sleeping consorts, Fquickly enter. 
_® Virtuous women, who burn themselves with their husbands’ corpses. 
— t A woman whose Lusbaad marries @her wives, 
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ed their ramparts and being disappointed of a firm shelter there, imme. 
diately came out and are wandering here and there ; whose (the réja “s) 
mind was devoted from his childhood to the oecupations of numerous bat. 
tles and whose station was praised by the assembly of heroes. 

18. The hands of this raja were not for a moment inactive,—towards 
his foes in firing arrows drawn home to his ear,—among the assembly of 
polite men in hold the darvia (sacrificial grasses) mvuistened with the 
drops of water, for consecrating, gifts,—and among bushful lovely-eyed 
women in loosening their waist cloths. 

i9. ‘The smoke of whose burnt-offerings plays over this world, making 
it appear as though the banks of rivers are skirted with Tépinja trees,— 
that the sky is involved in thick clouds and all the trees of the earth 
seem to be coveréd Méralatas (emeralds) and must of the pearls seem 
to be changed to the color of sapphires. . 

20. The wishes of honest men tired with wanderi ing for wealth in the 
forest of Kulpa trees, in the bruken mountains, in mines of gems, and on 
the shores of oceans, are at last lying under the canopy of his cloud-like 
feet for rest, (i. e. he has fulfilled their wishes.) 

21. He (the raja) who was like Rupra in Pralaya (the end of a Kalpa) 
and born from the race named Gundhupavana and the firat of those who 
were praised by the famous heroes, governed this earth, Whom when the 
contending rajas belield when leading their expeditions for victory, they 
were struck with wonder and exclaimed, “‘ What is this?” their whole 
thick army being at once put into confusion! 

22. Even Saraswat (the goddess of. wisdom) having lived in his 
mouth gained the titl oP Padmdiaya (whose dwelling-place is the lily) 
which ‘Laxsuai enjoys in three worlds. 

23. The wives of the interior of the r4ja who were always seeing his 
beauty, when he played with them on the top of the lofty cloud-reaching 
palace and cust his eye on the damsels, shrunk under it, yet still courted 
it, coquetting in gesture and motion through evident desire. 

24, By him who was like Iypra on earth were granted to the cake, 
ans many famous villages with high buildings; which (villages) contained 
muny fruitful and smooth fields and we leasant with the sound of the 
geese that were sporting in the sands of the rivers near, and the rice of 
which became the best of its kind when boiled. 

The victorious and honorable emperor Kes‘ava Sexa Dava, who was 
possessed of fame, the king of the three sorts of réjas, namely, Aswapati, 
Gajupati and Narapatt, like the sun in @xpanding the lily-like Sena caste, 
the lamp — of the Junar_ line, famous as _ Kanna in gifts, veracious as 
Ga’ NGEYA (the son ¢ of Ganoa’ > or Bur'snata) a cage hard as Bujra to.the 
refugees, the most : rich, learned, the great hero, the king of. kings, the 
destr er of hie ‘enemies, and entitled Sankara Gauresu@ra, who was a 
“dutifal son of LAKSMANA ‘Sena entitled also Sankara Gaureswara ; w 
CLansamas na Suna) achieved his own fame, suppressor of his enemies and “gf 
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ways meditating on the footsteps" of his father Bania’ia Sena ; who (Bat- 
LA‘LA Sena) was alsotitled Sankara Gaureswara and possessed of fame, sub- 
ducer of enemies, and who meditated on the footsteps of his father Visava 
Sena ; who (Visava Sena) was also possessed of self-enrned fume, for his 
putting down (securing) the load of victory from his shoulder which he 
gained by conquering all this Jambi Grdma (India), and who was the 
destroyer of his foes, and entitled Sankara Gaurestwura,—now duly inti- 
mates, informs, and commands to the réjqs and réjunyas (the caste of Khe- 
triyas) that were present with him, and the queens and their children, the 
princes, the royal ministers, the priests, the judges, those who were experi- 
enced i in war avd peace, the chief commanders, wrestlers, the peons who ap- 
prehend robbers, nav al officers, masters of elephants, cows, goats and wool- 
len cloths, keepers of gardens, the executioners, the mopistrates, the moral- 
ists, peons,” those who were supported from his kingdom, superintendents 
over his‘ dominions With their chiefs, men that belong to the tribe called 
Chonda Bhanda, and their chiefs, and many other rulers—to this effect: 
Be it known to all of you that this great raja, on his birthday to, 
prolong his life has consecrated with water and presented to the brahmana, 
named Iswana Deva Sarma, with a copperplate s‘dsanam on which an 
image of Sadds’ivu is riveted, who (the brahmana) was the descendant of 
Vutsa mini, of five Siramainiic tc s namely, Bhirgivo, Chydvana, Apnivat, 
Aurvn, and Jdmadagna ; ; the reader of the holy texts, (Sruti). and the 
son of Baxama’ut’ Sarma the descendant of Varea, of the above five 
Pravaras, the gpandson of Garspueswara Deva the descendant of Varsa- 
of the above five Praveras, and the great-grandson of Pana’s’ana Deva 
Sarma, the descendant of Vatsa of the same Pravaras,—the land of the 
villages Bigtli, Bettogdtdlodyamina, which is encompassed with these fa- 
mous boundaries ; >; on the east by Pranoginaténa Gharkdighdtuka, near 
Fikramupura in Banga, which is in Paundrasay, as bhakti (or as a jageer) ; 
on the south by the village named Sultrakddht, ou the west by Nankura (*) 
Govinda, which looks high with jangals, and on the north by the village 
Panchaka Pagado ; for the peaceful enjoyment of his sons and grand- 
sons, &c. &c, as long us the muon, the sun, and the earth shall endure. 
Pie (village). is perpetually ah eritable, well-governed, and not to be 
imed by any of his relatives ‘as an elder brother, &c.) and which 
contains houses on the margin of pure tanks, holes, saline soils, both the 
land and water, all sorts of shrubs, the trees of betelnuts and cocoanuts, 
i the tribe called Chanda Bhanda, and in which (ere he has consecrated 
tt caused the ponds to be made, and the nut and cocoanut trees to be 
planted. es he has einem: him the power of Eeneias sheaf Mende 
Bandas. ee cad. ow * io tl Pin@ec. Ls: ti 
gue = werqare sphestiva.e™, re feet, or - the hereditary weogmor 5,5 


r the  serigleget, th Mount from whose progeny were the brahmans descended. 
t Paundra he cc coun ry , extending from Rangpur “across the ee the 
‘Sazgalenahiades including most of Beogal. Wits. Dict. —Ev. _ ‘- ts tials 
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‘* In this copper sésunam are written 300 (perhaps bigds.) 

** Therefore you must allow him to enjoy the same ; as also shall the 
future réjas maintain it, with consideration that deprivation will doom them 
to hell, and maintaining will do glory to their virtue. 
“Some religious Slokas are written on this subject. 

* When any body gives land, his ancestors praise and boast themselves, 
saying that a land-giver is born in our race, and he will be the deliverer 
of us. He that presents lands and he that receives it, both of them are 
worthy of going to heaven, 2 

Ayain: “this eurth though enjoyed by several kings as Sugir raja, &e. 
&c. yet whenever any one possess it he is the sole enjoyer of its produce. 

* He that deprives the land given by him or by any other person will 
rot in ordure, being born insects in it with his forefathers. 

* He who presents land lives 60,000 vears in heaven, but he who abuses 
or disregards it is doomed to hell for the same period. 

“ ‘The effects of giving other things are to be enjuyed for one life”. 

* Men, considering human life and prosperity as fickle as the water on 
the leaf of the lily, and understanding what is already said, should not 
destroy the fame of others. . te, 

“ This sdsanam of the (prince) whose feet are kissed by a hundred 
ministers: (signed on hi part by) 

“His Majesty's “almoners the high in authority, Sriman Manpvasa 
Karnanant; Srimahd Mapanaxa Kananant; Srimat Kauanant. _ 

« In the year (of reign) 3 ; the month Jyaistha on the day—"(the rest 
obliterated. > 

4. Inscriptions on Jain images from Central India. 

In the course of the year 1836, a number (nine or ten) of Jain 
images of marble were exhumated at Ajmir, from what ts now a Musal- 
man burial-ground, and in the immediate neighbourhood of an old Jain 
temple beyond the Durgah of the Khawaja Sahib on the ascent to 
Taragarh. Lieut. E. MAppen, in obligingly communicating the 
above intelligence, furnished me with a copy of the line of writing in- 
scribed on the base of three of the images, in hopes it might afford some 
historical aid, however limited, to cur sae of dates and names. One of 
these inscriptions Lhave inserted at the foot of Plate II. Omitting the draw- 
ing of the naked Jain saint kindly made by Lieut. OLDFIELD, because it 
differs in nothing from the ordinary images of the Digambarit class, so fre- 
quently represented ;they are seated cr8ss-legged with their hands joined ; 
their ears are long and split, and their hair in the ‘small round knobs or 
curls which have led many to give these images an African origin. - 
© Im this half sloka, afew words are wanting to complete the verse, the 
meaning of which should be ‘* but the effects of presenting land ure enjoyable 
for endless lives."’ | | : 
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‘The following version of several of the inscriptions was attempted by 
Lieut. Mappen’s pandit at Aymf. ‘The first being intended for that 
represented in the plate. . 


_& Faq VRae. GI Bets SH SHATES Val Area ureet 
asta feat cane? aeaferrranfaarnctaat | 

R WaT Res aara at at stam Giza sitaraqen: wtaat 
SYD TAIZ aA wat ada Faaqur awuwsaifeura 
<anfaat ufasrivatfadt | 

Q Waq wxee Bsex (eR qUlee ayes gas we 
slqreaia Sauls smatateet | 

8 Faq (Roe Wary B= tu AWlawsiery esac ae 
aRigaty ufsettes =ardare efarqaawtaieea | 

Yu Baa wrse at afes qm Bramaifwe @afeaawHes 

, sferaraes sitedititeant waafs | : 

¢ eiaa (ted Surat R areata Wea ete at a feat 
wifaata sfaaratfeat | 

: Sa HUH at Bias Fen St fae we dia avi ux &t 

win Set ae Fae sie frogger gerne | 


Whatever may be the correctness of the rest, the plate specimen cer- 
tainly does not accord with P cpiads. version as to the name of the 
jmage, which is clearly Prajitdath, one of the 24 Jain saints : another i is 
as evidently Mallindtha pratimé karapitd «the image of MALLINa’. 
THA was caused to be made,—and doubtless the whole would be found 
jn any list of the Jain Zirthankaras (see Useful Tables 87). Pdrswa- 
sas, Varddhamana, Vdasupadya, and Chandraprabhé of this list 
are found in the present inscriptions. The _inscriptions are couched in 
phe Prékrit dialect, and their chief merit i is in being specimens ae 


character of the 12th century. oe read the line i in the Plate | 
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VI.— Extracts from the Jour nal of Lieut. MarkKnHAM KITTOE, sub- 
mitted to the Asiatic Society at the meeting of the Gth Oct. 1836.— 
Ruins and Pillar at Jajipur. 


Sunday the 27th Nov.—Halt to-day. ~ 

Having made previous arrangements for a visit to > Jéjipur , I started 
at 4 a. M. in company with about a hundred men of the corps proceed- 
ing to pay their devotions at th® famous firath or khetr resting (as_ the 
Hindus assert) on the navel of the great Gaya Asura. At this place all 
good Hindus make offerings to their deceased relatives termed “ pinda 
pharna:" a notice of the ceremonies attending which is to be found in 
STIRLING's account of Orissa. I had no leisure to make many inquiries 
or to visit every object worthy of notice, yet I still saw a great deal 
which duly repaid me for my long ride of six miles there and six back 
again with a burning sun over my head. 

The first place I visited was the mosque in the outskirts of the town, 
where there formerly stood the palace of fhe Sibehdars of the province 
MvuyHaMMaApb Taktr’ Kua’x, Apu Nasan Kua’n and others: The 
mosque is rather a pretty object but of rough workmanship. y 

Over the centre archway is an inscription of five verses placed in 
five “ howducs” or compartments in the style of the reign in which the 
* mosque was built, the verses run thus: 


“lbs l,i Sy gle Cile,} alt 3; 2 eS, 2a Jal jib 
Ste lw 1p os =, By yl 55j)_ ye dy yi Pedy aSG SG tayia$ 
Se dete OS piel a4 59 
Spl p_ pain SiG UG 2,535 » oe 
Ge ge pag! ole) ae yS) 39! Eset wlewas eo 
acco WE A oj y ge" Oy Ute. wt? eZ! ane 
The English of Highs! is nearly as follows: 


1 
‘ ~t 4.70 ; 
os et bey the Rhedas: of the insignia of the Emperor Auranazes 
‘aie Be spread as long as the stars oye their light (shine. ) 


ar praises a and good qualities of the excellent Nawéb 
~~ ‘Are greater ‘than in the power te the poet to describe. 





_. In the town of Jujipar he laid se foundations of a mosque 
Beneath the domes of which the nine heavens are hidden. 


Sy? ee | vent 





Journal of a trip to Cuttack, (Jan. 
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+ 
Oh would you hear the angels recite the prayers 
You must pass one night therein. 
5 
As the mosque was made in the time of A’au Nassar Kna‘’s 
Sv its date is ** the time of the Nawab A’nu Nassar Kua’ Nw.” 


The year of the Hegira 1093 A, D. 1686, 

‘By this inscription it would appear that the mosque was built in 
A. D. 1686 by the Nawab Anu Nassan Kua’n and not MunAMMAD 
Taki’ Kuaw as stated by Mr. Stin.inc. 

At a short distance from the mosque is a dargah or shrine of a 


. Mussulman saint who destroyed a famous temple and converted the 


terrace,on which it stood, into an open mosque and burial-place for 
himself and family. * Beneath the terrace are three idols of enormous 
dimensions and exquisite sculpture, representing Indrani, Varaéha and 
K4li: the latter figure is the most worthy of notice though a more 
hideous object could not well be imagined,— it resembles (as it were) a 
living skeleton of an old fury. Mr. SrTrruincG gives a good account of 
these finespecimens of ancient Hindu sculpture, it is much to be regret- 
ted that these idols have so suffered from the mason’sechisel, in late years 
employed by an European officer to detach “ relics!" A part of the 
mund-mala of Kali and a hand of Indrani have been thus lost. It is 
also a great pity that these curiosities are not removed to the museum 
in Caleutta (which could easily be done in the rainy season) and thereby 
placed out of the reach of such would-be-antiquarian relic hunters. —_- 

The following are the dimensions of the figures. 

Ka’.1', base 6 feet 0} inch ; height 9 feet ; thickness at the base 1 foot 


4 inches. 
Inpra‘ni’, height 8 feet 10 inches ; breadth at the base 5 fect 9 


inches ; thickness ditto 3 feet 14 inches. 
Vardna, height 9 feet 10 inches ; ; breadth at the base 5 feet ll inches 


thickness ditto 3 feet 64 inches: 


I regretted my inability Sa want of time) to make drawings of ts 
three figures. 

Having through the attention and dsccsidiings politeness of the - 
sif AppuL AnID (who resides near the mosque) procured guides to s ew 
me all ‘that is to be seen in and near Jijipur, 1 visited the different 
temples, none of which are worthy of notice or at all. cam eh moog 
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of black chlorite and highly polished. I could obtain no information 
worthy ofcredit regarding it ; it is called Sivastambha and is 35 feet high ; 
tM shaft is 19 feet 8 inches, the base 6 feet, consequently the capital 
is 9-4, consisting of three separate blocks which have been shaken out 
of their original position : indeed I doubt their originality. 

The column is a polygon of 16 sides slightly concave. It would be 
useless conjecturing the origin of this elegant column, or even the former 
locality of it; it certainly was not always in its present situation but has 
been fixed in some building, perhaps a terrace, now no longer in existence. 

Want of time again prevented my visiting a curious place said to be 
on a hill 3 miles off, but, God willing, I shall pay a special visit to Jaji- 
pur at some future period, where I shall devote a few days to hunting 


* out and remarking upon all its now unknown curiosities. . 


I remarked a number of Jain and Buddhist figures in different places 


_ seattered about. 


I omitted to state that an assertion of the villagers that a fine figure 
Garuda was formerly at the top of the pillar and had flown away and 
alighted a mile off when Ka‘La’pA’HA‘R came to commit his ravages at 
Jdjipur ; since which it had remained there and had had a small temple 
erected over it. Curfosity led me to the spot: I was shewn within a small 
temple an elegantly executed figure of Garuda of black chlorite, a sketch of 
which I annex; it rests on a shaft (sunk in the ground) exactly similar 
in dimensions to the Sivastambha and may probably have belonged to it. 

In the suburbs I remarked an ancient. bridge similar to that over the 
Kanse-banse* but nearly buried in the earth, the accumulation of ages. 
A river called Mudagir, used in foriner times to flow through it, but 
of which there is scarcely a visible sign left; the bridge is of itself very 
ancient and constructed of materials taken from buildings of more remote 
date still. Figure (1) is an elevation of one of the archest which struck 
me as very peculiar: it will be observed that there is a regular keystone 
in lieu of the more common block architrave. Figure (2) shews the 
manner in which the stones project and are finished off on the starlings, 
that is, on the face towards the stream. ‘ 

The huts and houses in the town (which is very straggling) are re- 
markably neat and are all on stone terraces f raised to the height of 4 
and 5 feet, a very necessary precaution in a place subject to inunda- 
tions as this is; the country is a very few feet higher than the bed of the 
© This is the place alluded to in the Udayagiri inscription, see last No.—Eb. 

+ A represents the face towards the strearc, and B the opposite side. The 
actual form of the arch is not altered by this arrangement. , - ; 

> Hewn stones from the different ruins. | re oa 
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Baitarani. There are numerous tanks and swamps which together with 
the forest of cocoanut and other trees as well as bamboos must render 
it very unhealthy. * 

The brahmans are more troublesome here than in any place I have 
ever yet visited; they complained loudly of their loss since the high 
road through AAwa Padda had been established, which deterred pil- 
grims from visiting their ‘hefy*. I must now take leave of Jcjipur 
and conclude with stating that I returned to camp late in the evening 
much fatigued, having been in motion alternately on foot and on horse- 


back for the space of fourteen hours; but I considered myself amply 
repaid for my trouble. 


a 


VIL.— Remarks ox “a Comparison of Indo-Chinese Languages, &c- 
By the Rev. W. Morton. 


The paper which appeared, under the above title, in the last,or December 
No. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society, was no doubt perused with much 
interest by many of the readers of that periodical. The importance of 
such a comparison, as was therein partially instituted, of the very nu- 
merous languages or dialects spoken both within and beyond the Ganges, 
is, in every point of view, very considerable. Whether v we aim at amelio- 
rating the civil institutions of the various tribes among whom they are the _ 
media of intercourse, or to communicate to them the arts and sciences ani 
purer religion” of the west, and to elevate them above the debasing in- 
fluence of cruel, impure and abominable superstitions ; or whether we 
seek merely to obtain an accurate as well as extensive acquaintance with 
these various dialects —in all points of view such investigations, as those 
im question, are most important; and the present efforts to obtain in- 
formation of a philological nature by the Sadiya missionaries, directed to 
these ends are cousequently highly laudable. 

I, OF their execution of the task undertaken I can say but little, and 
that little must almost be confined to the language of our own Province 
of Bengal. Of course the excellent individual who furnished: the “‘ Com- 
parison,” will take my observations in good part, as my design is simply, 
and in good faith, to throw in my mite of nid to him in his useful In- 
vestigations, as well as to draw the attention of others to the subject. 

1. In the ** Comparison of the Bengéli and Asémese,” it is stated that 
“‘above six-tenths of the most Gommon words are identical, except with 

ht variations of pronunciation,” Now I have carefully examined 


the list of words from which this conclusion is drawn, and find that ui up- 


wards ot 
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into the Bengéli column, of such secondary forms in current use as come far 
nearer, in many cases, to the Assamese terms,than those given in the ‘* Com- 
parison.” ‘Thus ddyu is compared with botdh, while bdt, equally «a Bengali 
form, is omitted. Se, with astht « hone, should have been given Adr ; with 
karma, kdm; with hasti, hati >; with pitd, bép > with matsya, mdchh; for 
pughpa, phul > for mastak, mur ; with shringa, shing ; with bdnar, bandar ; 
with chandra, chdnd ; for janani, md; with rdtri, rét ; with tail, tel ; for 
prastar, shild ; with danta, ddnt ; with grdm, gdn ; all identical, or very 
nearly so, with the Assamese of the table. 

In the same use of secondury forms, the results of comparison with 
some ofthe other columns also would be slightly varied ; as the Bengali go, 
a cow, would much more nearly resemble the Khamti ngé and Siamese 
ngoa, than garu (the only form given) from which the Assamese gérié is 
drawn. Thus too, were tej and /auvha given in the Bengali colurfin, for blood 
—with the former, signifying vigour, the principle of Feouk (and so applied 
to the brain, marrow, bile, semen, &c.) would agree the Assamese fez, the 
Jili tashai, the Koreng fazyai, &c. while the latter would appear to have 
originated the Khamti /e#it and Siamese (iat; whereas rakta shews no 
‘agreement with either. The Assamese pérud, anant, might shew a resem- 
blance tothe Bengali pinpard, though none with pipilikd, &c. These 
’ and others we shall reducé to a table as follows. 




















Enetish. Bengali. Asimese. 
Air baét botah 
Ant pipparé porus 
Arrow shar Cor. sar i 
Blood te), lnuhea tex, Kha. lett, Si Oat, Jé. tashai, Kor. 
tazyai 
Boat nau, diogt nau, Ana. din 
Bone har akg har Man. prs Song. eae Ch. sori, C. T. 
. urd, S.7. aré, Lu. _ NV. T. arfikau 
Cut maérjér 
and myéo, a cat's mewing, e.g 
wheace myhokari, the mewer mekari Kai, mia, Si.meau, Gar. meng EBS, Song. 
nad Kor. Lede.” An. mey 
abe -* tie, go eo 'sink k af. h Ss 
shwa i" . kwi, Af. hwi, Seng. 
WPS shi, Aap. * ee wi. An. shod / 
Ear kég kin Ji. and Kap. kana, Aoren. kon. Ch. 
ater uate khans 
Elephaut danti 
Pushers . bap, gt babs, bupai, Ak. po tag Abor. bébu, Maring, pipé, &e. 
PURO = goo. vane Reyes (to burp) Ce, par 


Mar. Lu. and Song, phai, Ch. aphab 


Anam. lon 
Sony. bin ban Afar. vio, Ch. apso, iu. ones 
Co. mari 
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Salt lun lun 
Sky swarcen (heaven) Garo, srigi 
Stone shils hil, Ah. hin, Si. hin 
Sun tapan Si. tawan 
dahan (burning) Ak. dahani 
Tiger, sing, (properly a lion,‘ AA. set, Si. sn, Lu. sangkidé, N. T. 


: snkbwii, C. T.snkwi, &c, 
Village can gAup 


Thewriter will no doubt be glad to obtain the Bengéli forms above 
given. 

2. The seven cases stated to belong to Assamese Nouns, are the same in 
number and order with those of Bengali nouns: and it is by no means (as 
asserted in the ** Comparison, &c."") a peculiarity in Assnmese that “* two 
pronouns are used for the 2nd person, according as the person addressed is 
superior or inferior to the speaker.” The same obtains in Beng4li ulso, 
and is exteyded to the 3rd person likewise, with a similar terminational 
change in the verb. « Thus — 


Ist pers : ami mari Plural amrs mari 
2nd inferior tul maris tora maris 
2nd superior tumi mara tomra mara 
Srd inferior se mare tahara mare 
Srd superior — tini maren tanhaérs iméren. 


3. The comparison of adjectives in Bengali m effected by a similar pro. 
cess to that erroneously stated to be peculiar to the Assamese. Thus taha 
haite bara, greater than that ; sukal Anite bara, greatest of all. AMl 
the other grammatical minutice particularized, equally apply. Also 
what are terméd in the ‘‘ Comparison, &c.”” numeral affixes, are of ordinary 
use in Bengali ; so that the analogy of the two languages is much closer 
than supposed in the ** Compurison.” 

Il. The fact stated by Captain Gordon, of the various very minute por- 
tions of the population employing a variety of dialects often nearly unin- 
telligible to their next neighbours, is most observable. And, the same 
multiplied diversity having existed among the numerous aboriginal tribes of 
South Americs,thé@ inference is just, that dialects are most numérous in the 
infancy of nations and tribes ; while, in proportion as, with the cessation of 
hereditary feuds and the extension of national intercourse, they become civi- 
lized and educated, they approximate also in the use of a common language. 
Hence it may be confidently expected that, as the blessings of knowledge 
and refinement, peace, commerce and true religion, are extended among 
these 27 nations, at present using so many vernacular media, the customs 
and langunges of the smaller tribgs will merge into those of the larger, and 
those of common origin again approach each other and ultimately coalesce, 
The philanthropist must ardently desire so happy a consummation ; since 
no one thing, perhaps, so fatally impedes the progress of mankind : th 
endless subdivisions, of which these multiplied tongues are first a conse- 
quence and then a confirmation, ever eel SAAS 
of most injurious operation. — 
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It may therefore fuirly be » question how far theintelligent missionaries 
nt Sadiya and elsewhere, might be justified in endeavouring to anticipate 
in some measure the work of time. I[t will searcely be disputed that a 
translation of the Scriptures, (unless in very minute pertions) for such 
a tribe, for instance, as that of Champhung, speaking a dialect understood 
only by thirty or forty families, would be most preposterous, Much may, 
no doubt, be dene to diminish these fractions of language, and the’ Babel 
confusion and difficulty they occasion, by the judicious effurts of our 
political Agents and Missionaries in the ultra-Gangetic and other regions, 
Much prudence will indeed be required to avoid exciting the hostility 
of national prejudices, and other impediments to universal improvement. 

In many cases, however, little difficulty would be experienced in con- 
fining translations, &c. to a more general language, which would ultimately 
supersede the more confined colloquial idioms. Thus, it is’ stated that 
“the majority (of the Champhung families) can speak more or less of 
Manipuri, or the languages of their more immediate neighbours.” Again 
that “* dialects so nearly similar, as are those of the northern and centrat 
Tangkhuls, are generally intelligible to the adult male population on 
both sides ; while the women and children, who rarely leave their homes, 
find much difficulty in making themselves (mutually) understood.” In 
these and similar caseg, the way is plain ; to extend education in the com- 
mon or nearly common language; then, as the want of intellectual and 
especially of religious supply is felt, it will be sought in the lanzuage of 
the printed books. 

II. Intimately connected with this point is that of the character to be 
taught te a people having none of theirown, It should seem good, a5 # 
general principle, to employ, in such instances, the one used by the dominant 
neighbouring: nation, especially if the languages be of kindred origin ; for 
in this case, that character will be the best adapted to the sounds of the 
cognate dialect, and may be expected generally to give it a fitter and more 
correct expression than would any foreign alphabet. 

- ‘The words in the “* Comparison, &c.” are given in the Roman character, 

according to the modified system of Sir Wittram Jones, to which the term 
Romanizing system has been applied. Tpe writer thinks ‘* they furnish 
abundant evidence that the ‘Roman character is adequate to express every 
‘sound of the > human voice, and is well fitted to be the written representa. 
tive of all Jan 

There isa fallacy } here, into which most of the thorough-going advocates 
Hs oe ‘Romanizing system have been bettayed ; it is that the modifications 
ed, according | to that system, | to the Roman alphabet, are not equally 
oe, to ‘almost. any other alphabet. Now, it is an obvious fact that 
Roman letters are, as ‘wpp! ied to eustern languages, both redundant 
Let sen First, there are 110 letters corresponding to the ten aspirated 













‘eonsonants » al a, &e. sto the sibilants =f and a; to the Pee # and »; to 
Skoinemle S m4 ec the long vowels st ®, &c. Aguin, th e letters c, f° q, 
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v, W, x, z ave redundant; while the two dentals, d and t, must denote, by 
the aid of the aspirate and a diacritical point, no fewer than eight sounds of 
that class ! But, while this double defect, of redundancy and insufficiency, 
opposes the application of the Roman alphabet to the expression of the 
sounds of the Hindustani, Assamese,and many other languoges in question, 
the Négari and its derivatives are not only complete without excess, but are 
positively also the most perfect alphabets in the world, the most, philosophi- 
eally conceived and arranged. The only exceptions that can be shewn are, 
that in the derivatives of the Sanskrit, the sound of » has been generally 
merged into 4 or w, which occasions a seeming redundancy of one letter ; 
(yet but seeming, because the form is also but one™ ; ) and that two of the 
three sibilants are usually confounded in utterance, because of the tenuity 
of the distinction in their sounds, or rather origin. But if the abuse of even 
a perfect alpthabet, one exac tly commensurate with the primitive sounds of 
the language for which it was devised, be a matter of fact, surely that fact 
is rather an argument against the adoption of « very imperfect one, as 60 much 
more liable to originate far greater abuses. ‘To a certain extent, few living 
languages, if any, bave ever been exempt from these irregularities ; but all 
that cun, it should seem, be done to prevent or remedy them, is done when 
the sounds are, technically, fixed sounds; and, above all, when the written 
expression of them is exactly commensurate with them when so fixed; and 
when, if a few irregularities have become obstinate in the usage of any peo- 
ple, they also are assigned their fixed limits and fixed expression likewise, as in 
the use of a diacritical point under the dentals & and 6 to mark a provin- 
cial utterance not original to the language. Now, as to this last expedient, 
it should appear to be the only available resource for denoting to the eye 
the variations from the first sounds of those letters, other than the invention 
of additional ones not. primitive and original to the language ; one neces- 
sary effect of which course, would have been the conisanding of the 
etymologies of words essentially the same, 

But the fallacy alluded to above is involved in the assertior that «« the 
Roman character is adequate (as gathered from the tabular columns of 
* the Comparison, &c,’) to express every sound of the human voice, and is 
well fitted to be the written repgesentative of all languages.” This assertion 
involves a negation of such adequacy and fitness to all other characters. 
Let us see then with what justice. For how are the deficiency and redun- 
dancy in the Romanalphabet overcome, on the Romanizing system ? Why 
ist, By entirely discurding those letters in it whose European sounds are not 
found in ‘the Indian languages. — @ndly, By the use of combination and of 
, to enable the Indian variety of sounds to be expressed 
en number of letters. having an original utterance not in. 
dian. — But who does ‘not see that. the same operation may be extended to 
Renney: characters whatever ? (Of any such, we might with equal 
; and equal truth say, that “it is adequate to express every sound 
oe the human voice, &c.””. The more or less is altogether, as we said, a 
_ @i.e.in the derivate alphabets only + the original forms were quite distinct.—Ep. 
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subsequent and separate consideration. Let not any then be misled by 
the fallacious mystification of a plain question, in which the sanguine ad- 
vocates of thé Romanizing system have indulged and do yet indulge. It is 
of course, u subsequent question what alphabet may be made applicable to 
express the sounds of the Indian languages with the fewest, simplest, and 
most effective modifications ; but the primary one, as to the capability of 
any set of characters to receive an arbitrary assignment to the office of re- 
presenting any variety of sound whatever, is that which has been, in our 
judgment, so mischievously mystified. What, in fact, should prevent the 
process of omission and of diacritical distinction from being applied to any 
existing alphabet or to any newly invented symbols whatever ? | 
We have, abstractedly considered, no objection to make to the adoption 
of the Roman alphabet for written communication among a people yet 
without one of their own. In such « case the only question with us would 
be one of expediency, to be determined by aptitude, facility, and many 
other special considerations. But we look upon the attempt to substitute 
the Roman letters for the long established characters, among a people ac- 
quainted with the use of written as well as spoken language, as both quixo- 
tic and preposterous ; quixotic, because the attempt must fail of any consi- 
derable measure of success within the lapse of.ages, except by measures 
too arbitrary and unjpst to be contemplated by the most zealous advocate 
of the plan ; and preposterous, for the following reasons chiefly— | 
Because there is a positive, though not to all at first manifest, danger 
of a progressive corruption of the sounds and confusion of the etymologies of 
the native languages, by applying to them any other than their own origi- 
nal alphabets. The results of the progress of independent nations, during 
a course of ages, must not be confounded with those that may be expected 
under the operation of a high state of mental advancement in a dominant 
people suddenly and at once imparting their own large knowledge to their 
‘conquered subjects. ‘Therefore no conclusion against the present argument 
can be drawn from the gradual modifications of a nation’s own alphabet, from 
age to age; nor from the ultimate disuse, among the European nations, of 
the German character for the Roman: because these two sets of symbols 
were substantially the same in form, essentjally the same in sound, There 
is consequently no analogy between the gradual improvement of the Euro. 
pean alphabets, in appearance and facility of writing, &ec. and the now con. 
templated entire substitution of a foreign alphabet, altogether exotic both 
in sourd and figure, for the native Indian ‘characters. In the former 
‘case; there was no danger whatever té be apprehended of confounding 
Jetters of the same organ, to the annihilation of all clear traces of the 
etymologies of words of various origin, or of the gradual corruption of the 
phonic powers of the-Jetters; in the latter there is the greatest, Thus tat, 
that, and fat a shore, differ, in Roman character, but by the dincritical 
point under the final ¢ of the latter word. .Now all who are versed in this 
‘subject well know the extreme difficulty, and often almost inextricable con~ 
fusion, occasioned by errors and omissions in diacritical marks, in the writing 
2 : 
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Of languages to which they are original > and if this be the consequence of 
such a system to them to whom such languages ure vernacular, how much 
more extensively is its experience to be apprehended by those who come, as 
foreigners, to the study of langunges whost system of alphabetic sounds is 
so widely different as are those of India from those of Europe? Europeans 
as it is, with wll the check upon a vicious pronunciation secured by-the 
distinct forms of the native characters, too often fail in acquiring their 
proper sounds, and in consequence are but too extensively unintelligible in 
their vocal communications. How often has this been felt and complained 
of in civil functionaries and, where it is most injurious in its results, in 
Missionaries of the blessed Gospel! ‘The writer has known numerous 
cases in which the greatest zeal, and even large positive attainments, have 
been greatly neutralised by a confused, inuecurate and indistinct pronuncia- 
tion. The ddult organs have, in fact, acquired a set, s0 to speak, which 
does not readily admit of the enunciation of sounds various from those 
acquired in childhood. Indeed, not only a facility of accommodating the 
organs of pronunciation to new positions, &c. but # fine and accurate ear 
too, is necessary, in the first instance, to distinguish the minuter variations 
of sound umong letters of the same class: some, entirely new, are seldom 
perhaps thoroughly acquired by the best scholarg. Now it is manifest that 
this difficulty, and the concomitant danger of confougding the most impor- 
tant differences in letters and words, would be immeasurably increased were 
the helps and guards of the native characters removed and our own, how- 
ever systematiged, introduced. : | 

Nor would the evil be contined to foreigners. For, besides that increasing 
intercourse with these would naturally and even necessarily tend, of itself, 
to fumiliarize the natives to much vocal and written corruption of their 
languages, were they also to adopt the Romanizing system, they would 
themselves be in nd small danger of extending that corruption. ‘Thus the 
words se that, and 3%, ashore, in distinct native characters cannot be 
mistaken; but their equivalents in Roman letters, tat and ta¢ differ only in 
a point. How easily might the omission alone of that point create confusi- 
on and obscurity ! But this is not al) ; for as, in English, the letter ¢ has ne- 
ver the sound of = but of @ only, in learning that language a native of In- 
dia has first to encounter the difficulty of altogether discarding, wherever he 
meets the letter ¢, the dental sound of 5, (immeasurably more frequent in his 
own lunguage than that of @ which is the Zinglish ¢,) and is then inces- 
santly exposed to the hazard of corrupting the sound either of the English 
tor of his native letter 5, and of settling down into a slovenly uniformity 
of dental*enunciation in one or in both languages, to the ultimate confu- 
sion of words essentially different ; thus, at once, destroying the etymolo- 
gies and obscuring the sense of the words he employs. So of the vowels also 5 
mon, in English, he must pronounce nearly as at7 in Bengéli; in reading his 
own tongue Romanized, he must pronounce the same combination as a7, 
of which it is the equivalent. It is replied, I know, that Europeans 
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hazard of a mispronunciation of the same letters applied in different 
combinations to varying utterances. But, be it remembered, that the 
European’ has acquired his vernacular alphabetic sounds in infancy and 
without effort ; by effort must he learn, in after life, to give other sounds, 
say the French, &c. to the same letters. There is no danger whatever of 
his corrupting those proper to his native tongue. There is to*him onl 
the difficulty of fully acquiring and correctly applying the acquired foreign 
enunciation. But to a native of India, the Roman alphabet is originally 
unknown, as the expression of any system of sounds. He has therefore to 
encounter the prodigious difficulty of applying foreign letters on fteo dis- 
tinct vocal arrangements; first to his own tongue, to which it is inade- 
quate, and then to « European one. WNor, let this difficulty be thought 
exaggerated. For in eastern languages vowels at lenst are strictly invuwris 
ab/e > the same letter expressing ever but one sound ; and, with very slight 
exceptions, this is equally true of the consonants : but, in English, and 6ut 
in Bengali, are severally, an adversative conjunction and a noun meaning a 
species of corn ; and the same vowel u is equivalent to the native & and « 
both, vowels never confusible or interchangeable ! 

To all which must be added the conclusive consideration, thut were the 
Romanizing innovation, by any chance, to succeed in throwing out of use 
the native character among European students of the native languages, 
and among any considerable number of the youth of the country now edu- 
cating in our Schools and Celleges, one of the most singular and fatal 
consequences of such an unpsralleled anomaly in educatignpal philosophy, 
would be the setting aside, at one fell swoop, of the whole indigenous 
literature of the land, the entire writings of its purest and most valuable 
original authors, and the reduction of the waftive library of the rising 
literati and the European student, to a few miserable volumes of Roma- 
nized exotics, a Primer or two, the Pilgrim’s Progress, and one or mare 
similar specimens of a foreign idiom in a foreign dress! How monstrous 
a consummation ! 

[ might indefinitely enlarge, but must yield to the restraint imposed 
by the limits to which the small «pace afforded in a pereicn confines me. 
Enough has been stated I should hope to ghew— 

Ist. That it isa manifest fatiacy to represent the Roman aiebubeehen 
modified in the Romanizing system, as a fitter expression than any other 
alphabet, under the same plan of modification, of the sounds of eastern or 
of any other languages. © 
2nd. That the attempt, futile as it really is, to substitute the Roman i 
the native alphabets, were it actually to succeed, must be pregnant with the 
most mischievous results to the philology of the native languages ; both as 

to the etymological distinctness of words, (on which the clear perception 
ee their sense and the perspicuity or obscurity of construction so wa de. 
pend) and as to the purity of native pronunciation. ‘ 
ony will ‘only in conclusion observe, that, as applied to the snithiakaa in 
) a Bassey chara tat the information of Europeans, of native words.and 
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seniential quotations, the Romanized system, originally fixed by that emi- 
nent scholar Sir W. Jones, and now but very slightly modified indeed, 
is immeasurably more accurate, complete and philosophical * than any 
other that has been put forth by English Philologists. All who take an 
interest in oriental literature must heartily rejoice in the fresh impulse 
that has been latterly given to it; an impulse which bids fair, ultimately 
and at no distant period, to put out of use, for ever, those other, at once 
crude and tasteless, systems, equally unphilosophical to the mind and unin. 
Viting to the eye, which Avve been applied by some learned but injudicious 
scholars. ‘This alone were result enough, amply to reward those active 
and philanthropic individuals who have stirred up the present question. 
Would they but rest here, they would be justly esteemed benefactors; be- 
yond this their labours are either mischievous, or absurd, or both at once ; 
of which, bésides the e philological arguments above given, may be adduced 
the fact, that while ‘occupied with more than quixotic hopes, excitement, 
and confinement of view, in this vain attempt at more than an Herculean 
task, they are dividing the warmest friends of native education and general 
improvement: they do positively retard the period of the regeneration 
of India ; a consummation that can only be brought about by united exer- 
tions; by “‘ a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether,” of that 
chain of instrumental trath which is to pull down fgr ever the monstrous 
edifice of the superstitions of ages. | 
Note.—Did we not consider this question as long since set at aE 

might easily sgcond our author with other arguments against the adapta- 
bility of thé Roman alphahet to take the place of the oriental alphabets either 
of Arabia or India ; although it is no doubt possible to contrive that it shall, 
by modifications and restrictions, represent any given number of sounds. 
The real merit of the European alphabet, for writing and for printing con- 
sists in its fewness of symbola:—multiply these by diacritical marks, and 
it is put on a par with Eastern alphabets in one source of perplexity, while 
it i is behind them greatly in the distinction of letters infer se. Any one 
engoged in printing knows the exceeding difficulty of setting up and of 
sorting letters of the same name merely affected by a minute dot ; and 
hardly a page of romanized wryging can be produced in print properly ace 
centuated. SicV. Jones's system of romanization even with the Tnevetyan 
modifications, is still far from being perfect, however sufficient, as we have 
always maintained, for Europeans and sentential quotations. Some of the 
continental systems, as that of Cuezy, founded on the principle of _repre- 
senting single letters always by sfngle letters, has a great adyantage over it 
in the transcription of poetry in particular,where it seems unprosodial to give 
a short. quantity to a vowel preceding such double letters as bh, dh, chh, 
while mh, /h, require a long one. The hard palatial i is, we think, better 
represented by the e alone, that is, the Italian res e3] specia Lordi the 
bard and soft sound of this letter are discarded | rese 
scale. What can look more uncouth ‘than ached ( 
less, indeed, it be the more ancient 


continental 
which ie qualified to express Bathing shset of a typographed 
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VUL—-On the difference of level in Indian Coal fields, and the causes 
to which this may be ascribed. By J. McCretranp fisq. Secre- 
tary to the Committee fir investivating the Coal and Mineral re- 
sources of India. | 

[Extracted with permission from the Committee's Reports now under publication.] 


Before proceeding to notice the information which has been published. 
or reported to government regarding the various coal fields, it will be 
desirable to offer a few observations on the geological features of that 
portion of India in which they occur, more especially beyond the Gan- 
pres. 

The face of the country rises gradually as we cross the plains on the 
western side of the Hoogley towards the range of hills, at the base of 
which the coal field of Burdwan is situated ; this is proved by the fol- 
lowing fact noticed by the late Mr. Jones, namely, that at Omptah, 
twenty-two miles due west of Calcutta, and the same distance from the 
sea as that city, the tides in the Damuda derived from the estuary of 
the Hoogley rise but ten inches during the springs of June, ebbing 
and. flowing.only half an htur*. In Caleutia on the other hand there 
is a difference of seventeen feet between high and low water during the 
same springs}, from which we may perhaps infer, that the plain in this 
direction ascends nine inches per mile for the distance ef twenty-two 
miles from the Hoogley ; beyond this, the surface is known to rise 
more rapidly throughout the extent of sixty or seventy miles to the foot 
of the hills, which is the cause of those violent floods that render the 
navigation of the Damuda so difficultt. | 

* We should think the facts here noted prove rather the two places to be on 
the same level. As far as the tide reaches, the average of high and low water will 
be very nearly the level of the sea, uvless there is a considerable flow of water from 
above, which is less the case in the Damuda thao in the Foogley. The lift de- 
pends on the body of water, depth, and configuration of the channel, and the 
Damuda only gets an offset from the Hoogley*tidal supply. The height of the 

surface of the land may be safely measured from the average of high and low 
water mark. See a pores on this subject by Captain T. Parnser, GI. set. 
Vol. I1.—Epb. 

+ See Kyp's Tables, Asiatic Res, 1829. 

I Mr. Jonus states that the Damuda river is open didi the middle of June 
to the end of September for boats of 300 maunds burden, from Ompfah to the 
situation at which the coalis raised, and that each boat is capable during this 
period of passing five times between thesesituations. It is necessary, when from 
a slight cessation of rain the river is perceived to fall, to haul the boat on the 


highest practicable ground, and there await the succeeding flood, which sets in 
with so gnsct impetnonity, as to overwhelm whatever may happen to be in its 
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On the eastern side of Cafewtta on the contrary, there is a depres- 
sion, though probably of less amount, extending gradually to that portion 
of the Sunderbunds marked ‘ morass,’ in ARnROoWsMITH's map, a little 
on the west of Cuf/na. This lowest situation perhaps of the Sunder- 
bunds, is situated midway between the Ziperah hills on the east, and 
those hills the continuation of which on the western side of the Hoogley, 
contains the Burdwan coal field; the distance across the alluvium on 
either side being about 150 miles, making the breadth of the united 
delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, at this situation 500 miles. 

If from the morass, we proceed two and a half degrees due north, 
we find the breadth of the great delta contracted between the Garrow 
and Fajmahl hills to 150 miles, from which situation the alluvium 
again expands into the plains of its respective rivers, extending north- 
west and north-east respectively, and leaving an obtuse angle formed 
by the Sikétm and Bhotan mountains, pointing toward the great delta, 
and forming with the Raymahi and Garrow mountains three points of a 
nearly equilateral triangle, which constitutes the nearest local con- 
nexion of the three distinct systems of Indian mountains; and at each 
of the three situations, viz. FRlajmahl, Chilmary, and the 7¢esa river 
coal has been found. ) = 

It would be hazardous to draw any conclusion. from this interesting 
fact, until we are better acquainted with the nature and relative position 
of the strata in each locality, Should the coal of the three. situations 
prove to be the same formation, borings in that case conducted in 
various intermediate points m Purnea and Dinagepore, might detect 
the coal measures buried beneath this portion of the delta; (vide a, A. 
Fig. 1) but at present our data are too vague to justify the expense of 
_such.a mode of inquiry. im this quarter. It would rather seem that the 
intervening coal measures were upheaved with those of the adjacent 
mountains, and subsequently o overthrown by the Ganges and Brahma- 

putra, or by other causes hereafter to be considered. | 

~ Although - we have at “Cpiisia Punji, a bed of coal raised on 
insulated summit 4300 feet above the level of the sea, the poate by 
which it is accompanied are identical | in their nature with those that 

are found bearing a similar relative position to other beds of coal of 
“the same formation, whether above or below the level of the sea. Zhe 
“arinexed figure will render these observations Getter uaienitood as ten 


A ee ie ae 
“aasae Goal. 4 6 Great sandstone forming the base of the coal, me : 
fe ¢ ¢ Igneous rocks. g Bosaliic quartzose rocks, reposing on 

i Greenstone. A Granular slaty querts, or metamorphosed 
& Nummulite limestone. m Slate clay. 
'» New sandstone, containing in the south side of Assam fragments of cial and 
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The section of the Késya mountains here represented is not ideal, 
although the horizontal distances are contracted for convenience. 

With regard to the tertiary beach JZ, it is a settled point in such 
cases that it is the Jand and not the sea that has undergone an alteration 
of level. The difference between the fossil beach and the present sea, is 
consequently the quantity which these mountains have increased in 
height since the tertiary period, indicated by the character of the shells 
of which the fossil beach is constituted, thus accounting at once for the 
principal difference ‘of level between the coal at Chirra and that of 
Burdwan on the opposite side of the delta. The bursting of a sub- 
marine voleano between ethe points B, B, from beneath a secondary 
basin A, composed of the coal measures, would necessarily if on a scale 
of sufficient magnitude uplift the mtermediate portion of the latter, 
separating the strata /, /, /, 2, which were continuous before the elevatory 
movements commenced. This will also account for the presence of coal 
at the base, as well as on the summit of the mountain at Chirre*. The 
great mass of igneous rocks e, e, e, ¢, which appear to: have been chiefly 
instrumental in effecting the upheavement of the coal measures, is sienite ; 
but at ¢, situated on the southern side of the Bogapany river, greenstone 

* The existence of a sub-marine basin of a depth which according to these views 
must have been equal to the entire height of the mountains, may appear to be 
incompatible with the depth to be assigned to the sea which would appear to 
have covered Bengal during the tertiary period. The existence of an unfathom- 
able abyss called the swatch of no ground, cifie to the mouths of the Ganges, 
and surrounded by shoal water where the deposit of silt might be supposed 
rapidly to remove such a remarkable feature, leaves little difficulty in conceiving 
the great depth to which marine yalleys may desceod. The swatch is about 5 
miles east of Lacom'’s Channel: itis fifty yniles long, and thirty broad, and 
within a mile or two of sunds which are left bure at low water; 1450 futhoms of 
line have been tried without effect, and this, within so ineonsiderable a distance 
from the northert side of the swatch, where soundings indicate only 7 fathoms, 
as to leave little doubt of this sub-marine valley presenting as precipitous 
declivities as weare in the habit of witnessing from the loftiest table-lands. For 
the soundings of this basin see HonsavnGn's Map of the Bay of Bengal. 
AP K 2 : | <! 
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is seen protruding from beneath the lower strata of sandstone here 
represented by a coarse conglomerate of boulders, imbedded in some 
occasions in a matrix of felspar, as in the valley of the Calapany*. The 
greenstone #, forms the whole declivity on the south side of the Bogapany, 
down to the bed of the torrent which is formed of a glassy basalt, 
apparently nothing more than akered masses of that portion of the 
sandstone formation which has been here entirely overthrown by the 
causes just adverted tot. Ascending from the torrent along the pre- 
cipitous face of the mountain to Muflong, the metamorphosed rock 
gradually loses its columnar structure, and assumes the character of 
granular slaty quartz. In the vicimity of Muflong, this last form of 
rock, which may be traced by several gradations into ordinary sand- 
stone, rests on sienite in highly inclined masses. Sienite forms some 
of the loftiest summits in this situation, but appears to pass, on declivi- 
ties, into a rock formed chiefly of felspar in a fine granular crystalline 
state, with a little quartz{; and enclosing granitic masses which under- 
go concentric decay, and occasionally beds of mica, and sometimes of 
quartz much comminuted. This constitutes the principal formation 
over which the road extends from Matranganto the valley of Assam. 
Somewhere on either side of the lower portion 6f this declivity, coal 
measures have been detected the same as on the Bengal face of the 
mountains, but accompanied with newer sandstones containing salt 
springs in addition to fossil trees and detached fragments of coal. 
Limestone, agreeing in mineral characters and probably in fossil con- 
tents with that of Chirra, also occurs in this side of the mountains ; 
but the relative position of the beds, as well as all other important geo- 
logical features here remain unexplored§. 

* This is a small but precipitous river valley, met with in the table-land 
between the Serarim and the Bogapany. 
_ + Itis always satisfactory on such occasions to find the views of ‘different 
observers agree in ever so limited a degree: I may therefore remark that Sir 
Eowarp Ryaw and Mr. Crabrort, who on distinct occasions crossed this 
portion of the Késya mountains prior to the visit of the Assam deputation, also 
found rocks which they denominated basaltic. No 21 io Sir Enwanp's collection 
of specimens presented to the Asiatic Society's museum is named * basaltic 
_ quartz’ from the bed of the Bogqpany ; and isthe same as the glassy basalt 
bovementioned. Mr. Cracnort’s collection of ppecimens from _ between 
4 : -Serarim also contains a ‘ basalt? as well as ‘a coarse quartzy 
“panne ite ide » Journal of the Asiatic Soc. Vol. a St 296) ee Bagh 
as exec rercheogemeen oe EB oie a oo 
aes § Figs. 25, 20, 21 or ‘15, Plate 2, were found | ina cn amall quantity ofthe Assam 
; ‘limestone which bad bean: brough t to Gowahafti for ¢ the purpose of making 


lime : all these but 15 kuve been found in the Chirra limestone Fopins 
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The insulated situation of the coal measures at Chirra Punyi afiords 
an excellent opportunity for their examination, owing to the great extent 
of surface which is free from soil and alluvium, so that the geologist 
has no obstacle to encounter but the dense vegetation peculiar to the 
climate. 


. 


The great sandstone composing here as elsewhere the base of the 
coal measures, forms the lofty front of the mountains facing the plains. 
The lower beds consist of a coarse conglomerate, as already stated, repre- 
sented at i, in the preceding section, resting on greenstone after the 
manner of similar conglomerates in nearly all countries in which their 
fundamental rocks have been observed*. When we consider that this 
is not merely the case with the sandstone of the Adsya mountains, but 
that the whole series of sandstones throughout Central India rest on 
the flanks of ranges of sienite, greenstone, and basalt, we cannot apply 
more appropriate language in elucidation of this general feature in our 
geology, extending as it does over an area of 15800 geographical miles 
in length, and 300 in breadth, than the following remarks of De La 
Becue :—* As we can scarcely conceive such general and simultaneous 
movements in the interiof strata immediately preceding the first deposit 
of the red sandstone series, that every point on which it reposes was 
convulsed and threw off fragments of rocks at the same moment; we 
should rather look to certain foci of digturbance for the dispersion of 
fragments, or the sudden elevation of lines of strata, sometimes perhaps 
producing ranges of mountains in accordance with the views of M. Erte 
pE BEAUMONT.” Had this idea resulted from observations in India, 
rather than in Europe, it could not have been more appropriate, or 
formed so as to convey a more accurate notion of the nature and con- 
nexions of our red conglomerates. 

Ascending through the series of beds of this rock in the Kasya moun- 
tains, we find the coarser strata occasionally reappear, succeeded again 
by the normal beds which are fine, durabje, and grey colored. ’ rs 

In some places, but especially when approaching the upper third of 
the series, the colors become variegated, and ultimately the whole, or 
nearly so, assume a brick red color. The higher strata form a barren 
table-land with lengthy sloping summits extending to the distance of ten 
miles towards the interior of the mountains. — ; Ting mud Sob Mey 
De La LBeeus observes (Manual Geol. 388).—‘' When however we extend our 
observations, we find that our conglomerates are very characteristic of deposits 


of the same age in other parts of Britain, France, and Germany, and they most 


frequently though not always rest on disturbed strate.’? : 
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The limestone and coal about to. be described, repose in an elevated 
position on either side of the adjoining summits ; whether the rocks of 
which these last are-composed, occupy a superior geognostic position 
with regard to the coal or not, is somewhat doubtful; but as far as it is 
safe to determine from inquiries of a partial nature, we may consider 
the sandstone from the base of the mountains to the higher peaks along 
their flanks as an uninterrupted series of beds, and consequently, that 
the coal is a newer rock than the sandstone composing adjacent sum- 
mits. 

In the sandstone upon which the coal and limestone immediately rest 
at Chirra, a bed of boring shells, figs. 8, 9, 10, plate VII. occur com- 
posing a considerable portion of the rock in certain places. The shells 
were of the’size and form of the TVeredo navalis, bat they are mine- 
ralized so unfavorably as to render it doubtful to what genus they 
really belonged*. 

It is here worthy of remark that the old red sandstone at the base of 
the coal measures at Caithness, and other parts of Britain contains 
fishes, none of which appear in the superincumbent beds, while at Chirra 
we have a sandstone bearing the character df the old red, and like it 
reposing on igneous rocks, and supporting beds of limestone and coal ; 
but instead of fishes abounding in the peculiar boring shells just men- 
tioned, not one. of which could .be found in the superimposed rock, nor 
could one of the numerous shells of the latter be found in the subja” 
cent rock, thus indicating both in Europe and India, that a sufficient 


* In De. BuckLanp’s paper on the fossils procured in Ava by Mr. Crawroxp, 
Geol. Trans. 2ad series, vol. Il. p. 387, teredines are mentioned as liaving beta 
found in blocks of _wood in that kingdom and of the same species as those found 
in London clay. Mr. Wise of Dacca has recently found fossil trees in Camilla, 
that remarkable tract of table-land referred to in the first paragraph of the 
author's report on the physical condition of the Assam tea plant. (Transactions 
of the Agricultural Society of India, vol. IV. p. 1.) Two specimens of these trees 
have been brought to Calcutta by. M. Low, Esq., one apparently calcareous, 
the other is siliceous, yet both were found together in the same place, #o that it is 
to be supposed they were drifted from distinct situations. One of these fossils 
had been caten by fermes and the other perforated by a kind of feredo, the holes 
of which agree in every respect with hose formed in recent trees in the Sunder- 
bunds by the ¢eredo navaliz; the trees were dicotyledinous. If they were actu- 
ally found on the table-land alluded to, the fact will lead to some highly inter- 
estiog inferences, but whether or not, they serve to form an interesting local link 


- Jetween the fossils of the CAirra Punji sandstone, und the living teredo in the 
Bay of Bengal. Mr. Low has kindly undertaken to procure more information 


from Mr. Wise regarding the history-of the fossil woods in question, which are 
in the meantime transferred to my friead Dr. CANTOR, 
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interval of time had elapsed between the period at which the formation 
of the conglomerates was finished, and that at which the production of 
the limestone commenced, to allow of the disappearance from the seas 
of one class of animals, and the introduction of another. The surface 
of this great formation for two-thirds of the entire height of the Adsya 
mountains in this situation, is covered with a stratum of marine shells 
which lic immediately under the soil, and in places these remains are 
accumulated in extensive deposits of the shingle of an ancient coast 
represented at Z, in the preceding figure. 

On the summits which intervene between the coal at Chirva, and 
that of Serarim above adverted to, the sandstone ts chiefly of a brick 
red color, variegated in places with white. Imbedded in the structure 
of this rock, the fragment of a fruit or lomentum @f a leguminous plant 
belonging to the tribe mimosea, was found*. This fossil, figs. 4, 5, G, 7, 
plate I., like the remains of the teredinous animals already noticed, 
(though its form is better preserved) is converted into sandstone in no 
way different from the matrix, except that it was separated from it by a 
want of cohesion betweeam the form and the impression. It is probable 
from this condition*of the fossil that it may have lived at a time when 
the reck in which it was imbedded was forming, and been washed into 
waters and deposited with their sediment. Near it was found a thorny 
stem, fig. 3, plate I., such as the plant to which the fruit belonged most 
probably possessed, especially as the thorny species of mimosex, produc- 
ing fruit of such a size, are the most numerous of the tribe. The mi- 
mosez form a very general feature of the vegetation of the plains, but 
are rarely if ever seen on mountain summits at such an elevation as the 
rock in which these fragments were found. The inferénce consequently 
tends to support the indications of upheavement afforded by the marine 
remains so extensively distributed over the acclivities of these mountains, 
as well as the doctrine of Lyetr as to_the influence of vicissitudes in 
physical geography, on the distribution 4nd existence of species. It also 
leads us to infer, that one feature at least of the existing vegetation of 
India, has survived those revolutions which have obliterated the existence 
of tropical forms in the present temperate regions of the earth. 

Reposing on the teredinite sandstone near Chirva, a detached accu- 
multtion of limestone with alternating beds of sandstone, coal, and shale, 
disposed i in horizontal strata, form a precipice about a hundred feet high 
om the base. Coal, to a thickness of fifteen feet in places occupies a 


* We are indebted to the botanical acquirements of my friend and fellow- 
traveller Wiit1aAmM Grirriveu, Esq. for a right gape. of the nature of this 
fossil. 
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middle position m these strata. <A bed of loose, coarse and sharp sand, 
five feet deep, forms the roof of the coal, and a layer of soft sandstone, 
about two feet in thickness, rests directly under the soil upon a bed of 
clay about twenty feet deep. The clay holds an intermediate position 
between the roof of the coal and the superincumbent sandstone ; it is 
of yellow color, but dark in some places, and intersected horizontally 
with thin layers of gravel, coal, and an iron pyrites of little value, and 
in small quantity. From their ‘softness these beds are easily, though 
not uniformly, acted upon by surface water, which peculiarity may have 
given rise to that waved appearance observed by Mr. Jones and Captain 
SaGeE in the Burdwan and Pal/lamow coal fields. 

Following the section from the coal downwards, we meet with an 
earthy limestone, ‘Which, though naturally dark, becomes mealy and 
whitish on the surface by exposure: it is perhaps the magnesian lime- 
stone of the coal measures. This bed is about four feet in thickness, 
and contains nests of coal, with some traces of shells ; a layer of sand- 
stone an inch in thickness divides this from a bed of ordinary compact 
limestone twenty feet in thickness, containing few if any shells ;—an 
interesting circumstance when compared with the Tact of the absence of 
fossils in limestones of similar character in Central India : a more com- 
pact and crystalline bed than the last, abounding i in those shells repre- 
sented in plate 2, then occurs. This is separated from the great 
sandstone, by a fine calcareous grit stone eight feet in thickness, in 
which fig. 23, plate VIII. was the only fossil found. 

Nummulite limestone (4, fig. 1) was first brought to light at the 
foot of the Kasya mountains by Mr. COLEBROOKE in his paper on Mr. 
Scorrt’s notes ahd specimens, which were forwarded to the Geological So-. 
ciety in 1824* ; but the Chirya Punji bed of shell limestone here noticed 
was first observed i in 1832 by Mr. Cracrorr}+, Mr. Scorr may have 
previously found occasional shells in the same rock in the Kasya as 
well as in the Garrow mountains. It does not however appear | that 
any chronological distinction has been established between. the different 
limestones in this quarter, although the Chirra rock is distinguished as 
a formation from the nummulite dimestone, as well by means of _ fossils, 

as by the beds with which it is associated. . avis 

= The nummulite limestone of Zerriaghdt, whére it compas that por- 
Laour hills situated at the base of the Kieys wits ains, 
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compact blue rock alternating in single strata with a coarse earthy oolite 
of a calcareous nature*. These appear to rest (as well as could be de- 
termined during a cursory examination while passing) on a slate clay 
composed of argillaceous blue clay with slaty layers of ferruginous matter 
and sandstone. The compact beds abound in nummulites, and in frag- 
ments of the same rock which had been quarried somewhere in this 
vicinity and conveyed to Chattek for the purpose of making lime, a 
turbinolopsis ocracea was found+. Now although we canhot as yet 
contend for the universal and contemporaneous distribution either of the 
same Organic species or geological formations, yet as the chalk of Europe 
is represented in several extensive tracts of that continent by rocks 
which are very unlike, and especially in the Morea, by a compact num- 
mulite limestone, and inthe South of France by am oolite containing 
nummulites, there is no reason why, in the present state of our knowledge 
we should not refer our compact nummulite limestone, together with the 
oolite associated with it, to the cretaceous group. See Lyeuy, 4th ed. 
vol. IV, 287-8, where the observations of MM. Bosvayve and Virver, 
are referred to im support of the equivalent distribution of chalk and 
nummulite limestone jn Europe. 

In the Chirra Punji coal no vegetable impressions have been found ; 
but slight opportunities have been hitherto afforded of examining the 
adjoining shales in which they are chiefly to be expected. I found in 
the bed of coal at Serarim, however, which appears to be the same 
formation, a large phytolithus, or stem, characteristic also of several of 
the independent coal formations of Europe and America ; a similar fossil 
appears to have been also found by Voysey, in the coal of Central 


* Although 40 geographical miles distant from Siihef, it ts namedin Mr. 
CoLceBprooker's paper, Silhel limestone; but as other limestones may be found 
nearer Silhef, the pecessity of being more definite in our allusious to localities 
in India is obvious. In the following volume of the same Transactions, this 
rock (supposing it to be the Si/Aet limestone), is said to be white, and also 
to contain in the Garrotwe mountuins vertebre of a fish; but unless we presume 
that the Rev. Dr. Buckiann, the eminent author of the paper in question, 
identified these in Mr. Scorr's specimens, and that they were overlooked by 
Messrs. Currr and Wesster who examined them for Co._enroorr's paper, we 
must attribute the statement to a similar vague indication of localities as that 
above referred to ; as we look in vain for an instance of Mr. Scorr having found 
vertebra: of fishes in the nummulite limestone, although sach were found by 
him in the sands and clays of the Cariéari hills, as appears from the list of fossils 
ia Coteprooxe's paper. 

+ A madreporite represented by a single star, the radii of which, as well as 
the form of the fossil, correspond with T. ocraces, represented in the Suppl. vol. 
‘Guirr. Anim. King. 
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India® ; thus, the identity of the different beds referred to, isso far 
confirmed. Ses 

With the exception just mentioned, as well as the impressions of 
lycopodiums and ferns in the shales connected with 2urdwan coal, 
organic remains have been hitherto little noticed in Indian coals; but 
when we avail ourselves of improved means of observation we find this 
branch of the subject no less interesting here, than it had been rendered 
in Europes. 

The microscopic discoveries of the organic tissues of plants recently 
made by the Rev. Mr. Reape in the ashes of English coal, have induced 
J. W. Grant, Esq. of Calcutta to repeat those interesting observations 
with complete success. The ashes of Serarim coal, as well as those 
affordéd by seveml kinds from the neighbourhood of Si/het, and one 
variety of the Burdwan coal, display most distinct signs of organic tex- 
tures; so much so, that some of the coals of very different localities 
may be identified by their ashes as having been formed from similar 
plants under similar circumstances—for instance, one variety of coal 
from the foot of the hills near Sihet, with another from a lofty bed on 
the summit of the Adsya mountains. o im 

With regard to the nature of the rocks in Central India associated 
with coal, as far as their details have been made out, there can be little 
question regarding their identity with the coal measures of Chirra. 
FRANKLIN, after an examination of several districts, considered the 
sandstones of the Werbudda to represent the new red conglomerate of 
Europe. The Rev. Mr. Everest on the other hand, has assigned 
excellent reasons for supposing those rocks to bear a closer alliance to 
the old red sandstone, and his views are strengthened, if not confirmed, 
by more recent and extended observations in a quarter better calculated 
‘to afford satisfactory results. The limestone of the same districts were 
considered by Captain Frank ry, and other writers of the same period 
‘with no better reason, to r@present the lias; but Mr. Evenesr justly 

SS Ne ee ae paps ieee 
‘recently engaged ina survey of one of our coal fields, exhibited 
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observed, that as no fossils have been found in it, the chances are that 
it belongs to an earlier date*. Numerous limestones are found so much 
alike in appearance, that it would be quite impossible to draw a line 
of distinction between them except by means either of their fossil con- 
tents, or their relative position to other rocks whose nature may be 
better understood; but where, as in the present case, such information 
is also deficient, we must still hesitate to adopt any decided views regard- 
ing them. 

It may here be desirable to offer a few observations on the changes of 
levels which have taken place in our various coal fields. Why one 
should. now occupy the summit of a mountain at an elevation of 4300 
feet}, and another remain scarcely emerged above the seat, is_a question 
that almost suggests itself in this place ; and as thegnature of coal has 
led to the conclusion that it must at least have been formed beneath 
estuaries, if not at greater depths from the surface§, the causes that have 
produced its present diversified position cannot fail to excite the deepest 
interest in our minds. In the course of the inquiry we shall find that 
there is perhaps no portion of the earth to which the doctrine of existing 
causes can be applied with more effect in accounting for the physical 
changes that have taken place, than India. 

An inspection of the annexed map Pl. VI. will show the probability of 
the disturbing forces having been directed in certain lines, one of which 
extending from <A, to B, may be named the secondary volcanic band, 
from. its principal energies appearing to have been exerted during the 
secondary period. Voysey, after a careful examination of several dis- 
tricts in Central India, embraced by this belt observes, “I have had too 
many proofs of the intrusion of trap rocks in this district” (table- 
lands west of Nagpore) ‘amongst the gneiss to allow me to doubt of 
their volcanic origin||.". Dr. Harpy, Captains FrankLin, JENKINS, 
and CouLTHARD in their several communications to the Asiatic Society, 
have in certain instances expressed similam views regarding several phe- 
nomena presented to their notice in the course of their inquiries in 
Central India. The appearance of lines here observed in the distribu- 
tion of trap rocks, was formerly supposed to be irreconcilable to the pro- 

! Gleanings of Science, ol. 1S ronan 207 — | | | 
> At Chirre Panji. oo ne ee a 2 AE Arracen. | 


_-§ Dr. THomsox considera coal to bave been formed by the slow combustion 
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miscuous nature of volvanic action, and may have tended materially to 
embarrass the views of geologists in districts not calculated to afford any 
very striking results. ; 

If we refer to the volcanic belt of the Molucca and Sunda islands, 
we shall find evidence of as perfect a lineal tendency in the direction 
of its active energies as that which the extinct band affords, of having, 
within the secondary period, extended across the ceutre of India in a 
line parallel with the equator from the gulf of Cambay to the Hima- 
laya. ! 

The active vents of the Molucca band have been extended by Vow 
Bucn from Sumatra to Barren Island, from which péint the train 
may be cagried in the same line through the islands of Warcandam and 
Rambree, to the ceast of Arracan and Chittagong, as represented on 
the annexed map; at this situation the two zones intersect each other, so 
as to form their united focus in the Kaésya mountains where the energies 
of both would seem to have been most exerted, the elevatory move- 
ments having commenced in the secondary, and continued throughout 
the tertiary period. a 

Although oscillations of the surface, and perhags occasional eruptions 
may have taken place at all times, attended by the subsidence of one 
tract, and the upheavement of another, yet the principal energy of the 
Vindhya* votcanic belt from A to B, appears as already stated to have 
been chiefly confined to the secondary period. 

A chain of sienite passing on the one hand into granitic rocks, chiefly 
composed of felspar, and on the other into greenstone and basalt, extends: 
across this portion of the continent. On the flanks of this chain the 
coal measures repose, rarely forming a series of beds so extensive as 
observed in England, except perhaps in the Caribari hills and along 
the southern boundary of Assam. A sandstone equivalent to the old 
red, rests immediately on the disturbed strata; with the sandstone, beds 
of coal and shale, as well as@imestone occur: along the flanks of the 
chain thermal springs are situated, one of these has been recently found 

by Mr. Betts in the Damuda river near the foot of the Pachite hills}. 
Inthe Nerbudda valley two have. also been brought to notice by Dr. 


 SprtspuRY; in Curruckporemistrict several hot springs are mention- 
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* Su i shical name of the range which extends from the Gulf of 

“Gambay tthe Ganges at Bézalpore, from which it would seem from certain 

“Gndiestions (24.49) tochave been extended by = series, obliterated ridges astise 

the Delta to the Garrow mountains, the leading geological features of the older 

rocks being, as far as they are as yet determined, the same on both sides (41-) 
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ed by Mr. Jones, in addition to the well known spring at Mongir. In 
Assam, on the opposite side of the delta they are alsocommon in the 
same line in several situations along the foot of the ga mountains, 
thus confirming other indications that have been adduced of the volcanic 
agency of this extensive band Hhroughont its extent on both sides of the 
Ganges. 

The other band now to be noticed is a continuation of that which has 
been described by Von Bucu, as belonging to the volcanic train of the 
Moluccas; but it has been extended no farther by him in the direction in 
which we are now to trace it, than Jarven Jslund in 12° 19’ N. lat. in 
the Bay of Bengal*. 

The island of Nercandam situated in 13° 22’ N. lat. is a voleanic cone 
raised to the height of seven or cight hundred feet. The afinexed out- 
line, reduced from asketch made by WintiamM Grirritn, Esq., while 





‘passing within half a mile of the shiele hei the nick of the cone; the 
upper part of which is quite naked, presenting lines such as were 
doubtlessly formed by lava currents descending from tie crater to the 
base, which last is covered with vegetation. No soundings are to be 
found at the distance of half a mile from the shore. 

The next volcanic islands to be observed, are those which form a small 
archipelago on the Avracan coast. The largest of these is Ftaméree, 
described in the fourth volume of the Asiatic Journal by the late Lieut. 
Focey. It is situated close to the low marshy coast of Arracan, and 
is formed of ranges of mountains extending in the direction of north- 
’ northwest, varying in height from five to fifteen hundred feet; one 
peak named Jeeka, is raised to an elevatfon of 3000 feet above the sea. 
The plains from which the ridges ascend slope down to the sea with the 
occasional interruption of low ridges containing basin-like cavities large 
enough for the cultivation of rice. The highest portions of the plain 
are composed of shingle, the same as The recent breach, a circumstance 
which may be observed on removing the soil. 

Earthy cones covered merely by a green sward, and situated gene- 
; rally in marshy grounds are ranged along the shores of Rambree as well 
as the adjoining i islands and coast of Arracan: their naked appearance, 


. +120" 


> ® See Plate-ILI. Lreuu’s Principles Geol. vol. XI. 4th ed. 
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contrasted with the- dense marshy forests from which they ascend, is 
said to have a singular effect, heightened by a few scattered plants of 
the Tamarix indica, elsewhere found only in sandy deltas and islands 
along the course of the great rivers, growing on their sides; on the 
summit of each cone a spring of muddy water is found, through which 
gas escapes in bubbles, a peculiarity which has procured for them the 
name of mud volcanoes. These cones, although they excited no interest 
when first described by Lieut. Forey*, are characteristics of the coasts 
of Chili and Calabria, and are well known to result from some of the 
most interesting and awful visitations to which the surface of the earth 
is exposed. ‘They are of a similar nature, but of much greater size 
than the cones of earth which formed on the coast of CAii during the 
great earthquake of 1822, where they are referred to fissures produced 
in the granitic rocks through which water mixed with mud was thrown 
up+. . The alluvial plains of Calabria present similar cones of sand, in- 
dicating the alternate rising and sinking of the ground. 

Sir W. Haatiuron explains such phenomena by supposing the first 
movement to have raised the fissured plain from below upwards, so that 
the rivers and stagnant waters in bogs sank down, hut when the ground 
was returned with violence to its former Roan the mud was thrown up 
in jets through fissurest. bie 

Near Kaeng jn Rumbree, Lieutenant FoLey found at the foot of one 
of these cones, masses resembling clink stone, of green color, very hard 
and sonorous when struck, and he naturally concluded that they must 
have been ejected from a volcanic vent. 

Two of the largest of the cones are situated on a ridge of sandstone 
300 feet in height, about 3 miles from Kyouk Phyoo, the capital of the 
island. From one of them called Nayadong, vapour and flame was 
seen by the inhabitants of Kyouk Phyoo to issue to the height of several 
hundred feet above the summit during the principal shock of the earth- 
quake ofthe 26th. August Sg ap faa ag mey,4 have been’ 
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Rigel eR the celebrated burning fountain of Chceesanongs may 
have issued. ae iguseogl pve 


The island of Chaduba adjoining Rambree is represented i mn ‘most ‘old 
charts Bsa a burning ‘mountain, from which it may be alleged that early” 


eet ee 


surveyors witnessed its eruptions ; the higher ridges of neither of these 






islands have~been examined, but the shores of Chaduba, like those of 
 * Th ferred b rege rel y to the decomposition of iron “pyrites.. o™ 
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Rambree, present numerous earthy cones, with springs of mud and gas 
on their summits. 

Three miles south of Chaduba, there is a small cone composed of 
scoriaceous rocks, raised 200 feet above the sea; soundings at its base 
display those peculiarities which always characterise volcanic coasts*- 

The above facts might alone be sufficient to prove the volcanic 
nature of the coast of Arracan, and to justify our extending the train 
of active volcanic agency from Barren Island to the 20° N. Lat. or 
within five degrees of the Kdsya mountains as in the annexed map. 
But the events which took place on this coast during the great earth- 
quake of the 2nd April 1762, and to which the earthy cones are no 
doubt referrible, place the question in a less doubtful point of view. 
Sixty square miles of the Chittagong coast, suddeyly, and permanently 
subsided during this earthquake. Ces-lung-Toom, one of the Mug 
mountains, entirely disappeared, and another sunk so low that its 
summit only remained visible}. Four hills are described as having 
been variously rent asunder, leaving open chasms differing from 30 to 
GO feet in widtht. In the plain, the earth opened in several places, 
throwing up water and mud of a sulphurous smell. At Bar Charra, 
200 lives were lost on a tract of ground that sunk suddenly, but it is 
said that at Arracan where it was supposed the chief force was dis- 
played§, the effects were as fatal as those of the earthquake which 
happened about the same period at Lisbon. At Dacca the waters rose 
so suddenly as to cast several hundred boats on shore, and on retiring, 
the wave which is described as terrible, swept numbers of persons 
away]. 

_® This is stated on the authority of Captain Ltoyp, Marine Surveyor General, 
to whom the author is indebted for scvernul other interesting items regarding this 
coast. 
> Phil Trans. vol. LITT. p. 256. | 

t Other mountains and bills were variously disturbed or destroyed, some partly 
or entirely throwo down so as to obstruct the qgurse of rivers ; others sank 25 and 
others 40 cubits. A Toom bill called Chatfer Puttuah, is described as having ** split 
by little and little till it became reduced to the level of the plain,’’ and in other 
cases crecks were closed up by banks of saud risiog from their bottom. See Phil. 
Trans. 1763; vpon the whole the history of this earthquake may be supposed to be 


very incomplete, its effects in one district only of the extensive line of const in which 
‘it happened being imperfectly described. : es a 
§ See nlso observations on the disappearance of various isinods on the CAiffa- 
“gong coast, which are alluded to in the nautical works of the Arabs in the middle of 
the 16th century. (Journal As. Soc. 466.)—J. P. call ee 
|| As ap iostance of the readiness with which such visitations are forgotten, I may 
mettion that a well written ‘* Historical and Satistical Account of Chiffagong’’ 
has recently been published by n gentleman many years resident in the province, in 
which po mentionis madeof this earthquake, though a Chronological list of 120 
réjus is given, nnd the political history traced to a proportionally early date. 
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It is an interesting observation connected with this earthquake as 
with that of 26th August 1835, that although both were peculiarly felt 
at Arracan, as well as toward the hills on the northwest side of Ben- 
gal, yet they were comparatively little felt in several intermediate situa- 
tions. At Ghirotty where Col. Coote and a regiment of Europeans 
were at the time encamped the earthquake of 1762 is described as most 
alarming, the waters in the rivers and tanks being thrown up to the 
height of 6 feet, although at Chandernagore, only a few miles distant 
in a southeast direction, its effects were scarcely perceptible. 

The earthquake of 26th August 1833, which was attended with the 
peculiar eruption already adverted to from one of the volcanoes near 
Kyouk Phyoo, was more severely felt at Mongir, where the fort and 
several houses were injured, than in any intermediate position, which 
might lead us to suppose that although the volcanic energy of the igne- 
ous bands we have pointed out may have become extinct, or at least 
comparatively dormant as they recede from the seas on either side of 
India, yet that they are still the peculiar seat of occasional disturbance. 

The province of Cutch already adverted to as forming the western 
boundary of the carboniferous zone, lost a consigerable portion of its 
surface, which subsided suddenly during an earthquake in 1819, while at 
the same time an adjoining tract was raised to a higher position than it 
had previously occupied*. | 

Although the surface may seem to have acquired greater stability in 
recent times in proportion as we proceed inland from the points at which 
the two volcanic bands are intersected by the seas at Cuéch, and Chitta- 
gong, yet as faras we are prepared to judge from unquestionable data, 
the amount of disturbance which has taken place appears to increase as 
we proceed from Cufch towards the east, and from Chittagong towards 
the north, until we arrive at that situation at which both bands: meet — 
and cross each other; and thus by a species of synthesis, we find the 
common focus of disturbancesto be situated in the Kdsya mountains, 
about the very position in which we have the most direct and_ ‘unques- 
tionable proof of concentrated action, the circumstances of the raised 
beach being sufficient evidence of these mountains having been raised 

to sani twice their former height since the commencement of the 
a Te remains for the present uncertain whether so great ah change | in the 
pape ical features of India has been effected by paroxysmal violence, such 
SP rcganloealigy Was "our Oe aah Kae. Hin otis, to. NODESy 200 

_ portion of the land, and to raise up another, ‘or by a slow and gradual 
2 * Lye, 11. 937, also see Capt. Bonne’ repor ton Cuteho—ED. 
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perpetuation of elevatory movements. It has been before remarked that 
a destruction of an elevated tract of land, which probably formed a more 
or less complete series of ridges extending between Jtajmaf/ and the 
Garrow mountains, may have taken place. 

Considering the geological features of those table-lands and moun- 
tain chains which extend from /tajymahd to the gulf of Cambay on the 
one side, and from the Garrow mountains to the Hlimdlaya on the 
other, it becomes a matter of greater probability thatthe present breach 
between Rajmahi and the Garrow mountains was more or less oc- 
cupied by hills and table-lands, than that this tract of plain escaped 
all those vicissitudes to which every other feature of our geography has 
been subject. If this tract, like every other portion of the band which 
it contributes to form, once presented elevated lands, they*would neces- 
sarily have formed the northern coast of that sea which it is evident 
from the remains ofan estuary inthe Caribaré hills, as well as from the 
littoral remains which are spread over the surface of the Adsya moun- 
tains, must have occupied the place of the present plains of Bengal. 

If we admit this reasoning to be correct, little ingenuity will be re- 
quired to account in a satisfactory way for some of the most interesting 
points in our geolégy. The destruction of the highlands, which it is 
thus probable once filled the space alluded to, by subsidence during some 
great paroxysm, when another tract of equal extent may have been ele- 
vated; or by means of a succession of earthquakes, to the destructive 
effects of which the action of -a sea on the one side, and of the waters 
of the two great rivers on the other, would powerfully contribute. The 
interesting discoveries now in progress in Fort William of the bones of 
land animals intermingled with those of amphibious reptiles and frag- 
ments of mountain limestone, wood, and coal, at a depth of from 370 to 
450 feet* beneath this portion of the Gangetic delta, seem to refer to 
some such destruction of dry land on the northern side of Bengal, as 
that which has been here supposed to haye taken place. | 

‘Should the tatastrophe referred to have been sudden, we may easily 
imagine that a devastating wave would have been occasioned of sufficient 


* I here refer to the experiment of boring for water now carried on in Fort 
William, ja which process the augur, five inches in diameter, brought up nothing 
but clays, sands, and gravels, until the deptlof 350 feet had been attained, when tho 
jower end of a humerus, supposed by Mr. J. Parnser to resemble that of a hyena, 
was extracted. Soon after a portion of the rib, a chelovian reptile, with detached 
fragments of mountain limestone resembling that of the Adsya mountains, but much 
corroded, as well as fragments of wood, coal, &c. The depth now attained fo 850 
geet, and the work is still going on with spirit. 

+ Two other fragments of the plastron of a turtle have just been brought up from 
450 feet depth.— Ep. oe 
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extent to account for many of the denuded features presented by the 
geology of Central, and Southern India. The overthrow of the mam- 
moth, whose gigantic remains have been brought to light in such 
abundance in Central India by Dr. Spitssury, may have been occasion- 
ed by the same cause; and should signs of upheayement be found to 
extend at intervals from the raised beach at Chirra Punji, towards 
Ava and the Chittagong coast, we may be able to refer the destruction 
of the various species of mastodon, and other extinct animals whose 
bones are extensively dispersed throughout Burma, to the events which 
took place at the time of such commotion. When the countries in this 
direction shall have been farther explored by geologists, we may expect 
to arrive at more exact conclusions than at present, as to the time these 
changes took*place, and the circumstances of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms under which they occurred. 





Description of the Plates. 
MAP.—PLATE V]. 

The geological map of Upper India has been constructed chiefly from 
the authorities referred to in the text; its utility will probably consist 
merely in shewing how much remains to be done in researches of this na- 
ture. The publications of Bucnananx, Heyne, Vovsey, Crawrorp, 
Davy, and many more recent writers, as Benza, Srimuinc, Bastnotonr, 
Pemserrton, Low, and several others, some of whose inquiries are still in 
progress, will prgbably, when carefully examined, afford sufficient materi- 
als for including the southern portion of the continent in this geological 
sketch. The want of sufficient information regardimg the Great Desert 
has prevented more being said on the subject than occurs in paras. 142-3; 
barometrical measurements of its levels, and the navigableness of the 
_ Loony or Salt River, are objects well deserving the attention of future 
travellers in this quarter. ‘The delineation of the rocks on this portion of 
the map has been partly derived from Exrainstrone’s Journey to Caubul, 
and Lieutenant Borneau’s recent work on the Desert States, which I have 
mot had an opportunity of acknowledging in the text. 

PLATE VII, 

Fig. 1. Fragment of a Phytolithus transversus, from the coal at Sera~ 
riminthe Kdsya mountains. © - 

Fig. 2. Apparently the mould of a stem found in the shale adjoining 
the coul measures at Chirra Punyji. 

Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7. Several views of a fossil which Mr. Grirrire thinks 
is probably the lomentum of a species of mimosa, found imbedded in the 
er sandstone on the road between (hirra and Serarim. | 

Fig. 3. Found with the above fruit, and is probubly a portion of the 
stem of the plant to which the fruit belonged. 
Fi 8, 9, 10, 11. ‘leredinites, foundin great abundance in the Chirra 
Punji sand-stone, on which the limestone and coal rest. 

_ Fig. 11. From the shale adjoining the coal at Chirra. — 
Fig. 12. Shell from the lower beds of the great sandstone, 
. ° PLATE VIII. = ee 
Pht sor remains from the lime-stone which intervenes between the 
ite sandstone and the coal at Chirra. The same remains are also 
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contained in the limestone connected with coal in Assam, and may be 
found on farther inquiry to characterise this member of the coal measures 
generally throughout India. 

The fossils represented in the above plates, together with the views to 
which they have partly given rise, are so much of the results of my late 
journey to Assam, a8 appear at present to be connected with the subject of 
coal, Other more extensive collections of a similar nature from the raised - 
beach referred in section I1., are less connected with the natural history 
of our conl-fields, but will be progressively brought forward on more suit- 
able occasions: in the mean time Dm Canror has kindly undertaken to 
submit «a sample of the whole to naturalists at home, whose views will be 
a guide to farther investigations on the subject. J. M. 





1X.—dbstract of a Meteorological Register kept at the Cathmandu Resi- 
dency for the month of September, 1837. By A. Campari, Esq. 
Nipal Residency. - _ 


Observations at 10 A. ac, Observations at 4 r. mM. Wind, Weather, Rain. 








= |Barome-| Thermometer. |Barome-|Thermometer. |At 10a. Mm.) At 4 Pr. ot. 3 
a ter. ter. 










Height Dw-| Height | Dif- | | 
nt In |Wot) fer- a In |Wet) fer- —_ 


32° Fah.) Air./bulblence./32° Fah. | Air. bulbjence. | é 

























1 |25,242 74 5 |25,176 78/70] 8 Ww. Cloudy. N.W.Clear 
‘2 ,258 74 5 165 76 |70) 6 Do. Do. |W. Shy. | 
4 ,270 73 5 174 74 | 70] 8 N. W. ®o. W. Fair. 519 
4 ,202 5 6 S.W. Rain 346 
5 ,181 5 5 W.Cloudy, 200 
6 ,l4ai 5 4 Ra. 
7 ,»147 4 . E. Deo. 250 
8 , 221 4 4 865 
9 , 247 4 : : 4.297 
10 ,259 3 | «Clear. | 519 
a) 287 4 6 ‘he a 
12 '328 4 4 w. . 1020 
13 338, | 7 -[Do. Bright.’ .'50 
15 ,369 4 4 
16 ,295 . 5 
17 ,229 4 5 
18 ,29)1 6 6 
19 »337 6 7 
20 ,372 4 a 
2) »427 4 7 
22 »449 5 5 
23 4 5 6 
24 
25 
26 J P 
27 ** 
28 
29 
30 
31 
Ma. 25,292 71.3 6.8 4.5 ‘25,257 74.5 w 8.6 6.9 ° 7 : 5. 166 
R 7 a . 
~ No Rain since the 15th but the nei¢hbouring mountain tops have cea cloud 
throughout the month. A slight shock of earthquale at 11-45 P.M. of the Sth. — 
u 2 
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> X1.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


Wednesday Evening, the 7th February, 1838. 

D. Han, Esq., senior member present, in the chair. 

Major W. H. Sureman, Messrs. J. W. Grant, G. A. Parser, Assistant 
Surgeon J. Annorr, and Dr. Bonsaun, were elected ordinary members 
of the Society. . 

Svep Kera’mMat 5 a proposed at the last meeting, was upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Papers elected an associate member. 

The Caevauier Ame’pe’e Jausenr, President of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, proposed at the last meeting, was upon the favorable report of the 
Committee of Papers, elected an honorary member. 

Cranes Fraser, Exq. Commissioner at Hoshungabad, and ManxwaTor 
Ommaney, Exsq., proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Col, Cautrrenn. 

Dr. W. H. S. proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Dr. 






McCre.uann, 

Lieut. A. Bieck, Assistant to the Governor General's agent inedesam, 
proposed by Captain Pempenron, seconded by the Secretary. 

Mr. W. Dewr, requested that his name might be withdrawn from the 
list of members from the beginning of the current year. 

Read letters from M. E. Bunnour, and Dr. Jutes Moun, acknowledging 
the arrival of the several cases of Sanskrit books, dispatched hence last 
year ; and presenting various works. (See Library.) 

Dr. Moun. mentions having obtained for the Socicty, a copy of the first volume 
ef the Cellection Orientale now MPAs publication at pe cost by the French 
Government. It contains the first part of Raschideddin, by M. QUATHKEME Re 
DE QUINCEY. ° 

Also, letters from the Secretaries of the American Philosophical Society 
and the Cambridge Philosephical Society acknowledging the receipt of 
the Researches, vol. xx. | . | 

Read a letter from M. Csoma pe Koéris, thanking the y for the 
renewed accommodation afforded him during his stay in Calcutta. 

Read a letier from Mawua‘ra’sa Hinovu Rao, stating his readiness to 
deliver the fragments of the Ancient Hindu Pillar, to the executive 


engineer when required. | 
Labrary. 


Read a letter from Professor Witson, presenting copy of his translation of 
‘*The Sankhya Kériké’’ or memorial verses on the Séukhya philosophy. 
Read a letter from J. VauGHaAN, Esq. Librarian of the American Philosophical 
Society, forwardiog for presentation a copy of Vol. V. part Sed of their transactions. 
The following works presented by the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
Geographic d'Aboulfeda, texte arabe, de par M. M. Rernaup, et le Baron 
MacGuckKIn De SLANE. 
Elements de In langue Géorgienne, par M. Brossey Jeune. oe 
Also, a oumber of duplicates of the Journal Asiatique to complete the Society's 


erics, ae e > 's , 

‘The following Books were likewise presented :— 

Verhandelingen Van cae Batavinsche Genootschap Van Kunsten En Wetens- 
ch —b f Hatavian ief i. . 

Nartasive’ ofa tour through tne Western states of Rdjwdra in 1835, by Lieut. 
A. H. E, Borneau, Engia the Honorable Government. . res 
Report on AmAerst Town and the Tenusscrim Provioces, by Dr. J, W. Henren, 

2 copies—presented by F. J. Halliday, Sec, on the part ef Geverament.. = 

Reports of a committce Skene aie the coal and mineral resources of Ludia— 
ammitice’s See. Dr. LELLAND. : 3 

“Varna Geter Journal of the Calcutta Medical and Physical Society, Nos. 4 



















and 6—by the Editors. Sao - ; 
: logical Society of London, No. 61—by the Society. 
Eee par Poy Seateter tor’ Dec. 1837—by the Surveyor General. 


From the Boo 
Wellesley Dispatches, Vol. V- 


respectively appear.’” e 


‘the publication of 1.300 copies itan 
has been prepared at the suggestion of Government with the map, Xc, io lieu of 


‘The follow 1 
ea mae library at the East, Indie cra ha thn agreed 
wt C sa ete ey oe OOe ye Seaey? tary if 600 rupec ‘could be 
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The Secretary read the following letter from Government on t} ; 
: : - 1@ sub 
of the Journal, deeming it, though of more immediate concern to hineeelf 
as editor and proprietor of that work, in principle addressed to the 
Society, whose labours it eulogized. , 
— To James Painser, Eeq. Secrefary fo the Asiatic Society. 
’ 
Il am directed by the Honorable the Deputy Governor of Bengal to t i 
you the annexed extract from a letter, No. 51 of 1537, from the Banoretia the 
Court of Directors inthe public department, dated the 25th October, in order that 
the wishes ef the Honorable Courtioa regard to the transmission of 40 copies of the 
Society's Journal from its commencement to the period of dispateh may be complied 
soap Lore ae re wore ha penacre le numbers as they shall reapective- 
r, be in future forwar is Depart t d fi issit 
- Seah tram tay a partmenat, and for transmission to the 
ee. I have the honor to be, &e. 
Fort William, (Signed) H. ‘i. Patnser, 
i7th January, 1835. Secy. to Govt. 
#axtract Jrom Letter, No. 51, of 1837, from the Honorable the Court 
of Directors, dated the 25th October. 


= 
+4 We have always felt the importance of affording due encouragement to the pro 
motion of learned and scientific pursuits in the territories sabject to our Govern- 
ment, and more especially to those branches of knowledge which have peculiar 
reference to Oriental objects. The Asiatic Society of Bengal, having labored long 
and successfully to collect aud diffuse the best and most accurate information upon 
such topics, we desire that you forward to us 40 copies of the Journal of that Society 
from its commencement to the period of amspetch ; and that you will subsequently 
continue to transmit 40 copies of each of the succeeding numbers as they shall 


(True extract,) | - 
. H.T. Parnser, Secy. to Gort. 
A representation having lately been made to Government respecting 
the publication of the Bishop of Cochin China's Vocabulary forming an 
Appendix ¢o the Dictionary now nearly completed, the following answer 


was received. | 
To James Purnser, Esq. Seerefary to the Asiatic Sociely 


Sra, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 13th instant, 
soliciting that the Goverament will take upon itself the entire expence of printiog 
the Vocabulary or English Appendix to the Cochin Chinese and tin Dictionary 
about to be published by the right reverend the Catholic Bishop of Isavropolis in 
lieu of paying for the 100 additional copies of this part of the work ; and in reply to 


"state, that under the representation now made, the Honorable the President in Coun- 


cil is prepared to authorize the expenditure of & sum not exceeding 1,500 rupees for 
‘the Vocabulary of the Annmitan language which 
taking the 100 additional copics as originally proposed. 


S 5 ‘@2o 4a wil 
lam, &c. 


Council Chamber, . 
H.T. Purnsee, Secy. to Gort. 
 Bébu Ram Comet Sexa communicated an offer, from Maulavi Hariz 
. Qasim, of 1,200 rupees for the imperfect set of the Fatdwa Alemgiri. Re- 
red 
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That, in order to profit by Professor Wiison’s most welcome sugges- 
tion, and to obtain a lasting memorial of Henny Tuomas Conenrooxe to 
be placed in the Society's library, a subscription be set on foot among 
members of the Society in Calcutta and in the Mufasal. 

It was further resolved that should the sum raised be more than. suffi- 
cient to cover the expence contemplated, Mr. Wrisow should be requested 
to procure, if possible, a similar memorial of Sir Wintram Jones, if there 
be any monument in England from which a good bust can be copied. 
And as the sum raised for Dr. Mriu’s portrait was also sufficient to pay 
for a bust by Chantrey, it was determined to modify the former resolution, 
and to request Dr. Minx also to sit to this eminent sculptor ; by which 
means the Society will become possessed of four monuments of its most 
eminent orientalists, equally ornamental and durable. 

Antiquities. 

Mr. D. Lisron forwarded facsimiles (or rather impressions) of the in- 

scription on the Kuhaon and Bdgelpur pillars in the Gorakhpur Mistrict. 
[Published in the present Journal.) - 

Mr. J. H. Barren presented an impression of the inscription on the tem- 
ple of Bdgheswur ( Vydgreswara ) in Kemaon, with drawings of the old and 
modern temples there, and a Naégari report drawn up by the priests of the 
place, of the princes who formerly reigned in that district. 

Capt. J. Campnent, Asst. to the Commissioner, Ganjam, at the request 
of Mr. Wirixinson sent for presentation the Gumsur copperplate grants of 
which a lithograph and translation were published in the Journal, vol. VI. 

Mr. L. Witxiwson, Presented for deposit in the Society's museum the 
Piplianagar plates, translated by him in the Journal for J uly 1836. 

The Secretary exhibited to the members present a number of Bactrian 
and Indo.Scythic coins collected by Captain Buanes at Gabul and from 
Bokhara. y 

Among them were three Indo-Sassanians dug up at the former place, which had 
enabled him to interpret the Sanskrit marginal legend of two similar coins found at 
Manikydla,by Geol. Ventura. It proves to be a transiation of the usual Pehlevi 
titles of the Persian monarchs of the Sassanian dynasty. | 

Mr. M. Kirror presented for the museum, 6 arrows used by the Paiks 
in the Kattak hills:—a Kund arrow from Boad ; a Sikh spear. 

Also, a small stone with inscription from the fort of Kattak, and a fac- 
simile of another from the same place. 

Various weapons used in JVipal 7? presented by Mr. B. H. Hopasow. 

ystcat. ; | 

Fourteen boxes of geological specimens collected in the Shekdwatt coun- 
try by Mr. Epmunp Dean, were presented ™ his name to the museum ; 
with a descriptive catalogue. od 

Mr. B. H, Honeson presented a variety of the fishes of the sub-Himé- 
layan streams preserved in spirits. Dr. McCiernnanp had examined 
and named these, and made drawings of such as were new. 


List of Fishes presented to the Asiatic Soeiety, by B. H. Hopason, Esq. 





(1 Cyprious mola, HAM. Figured Ganget. Fishes. | 
2 Cyprinus calbosua, ditto ditto ditto. P | 
$8 Cyprinus bacaila, ditto ditto ditto. — » wt 
4 Cyprinus putitora,. | | oy ; 
- eScGreee ix io of H LTO. figured and t eceived in Besaukaies 
Cc nus chagunio of HAMILTON, uno and not received in cor : 
A "oy the oaturalists of Europe, , as ‘Bae the i - 


“9 Cyprinus, a new species. 


BC nus, probably new. 
Hak rus a brereey “9 


, . © Be” lie wy: | ay ° 
10 Bola coitor, Ham. Figured and described in Ham. Gang. Fishes, 
31 Pimelodus tengans, ditto ditto. 
N 


s 
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12 Chauda nama? Ham. Figured and described in HAM. Gang. Fishes. 
13 Clupanodon cortius, ditto ditto. 


14 Silurus canio, ditto ditto. 

iS Pimelodus aor, ditto ditto. 

16 Esox cancila, ditto ditto. 

17 Coius cobojius, ditto ditto. 

15 Silarus boalis, ditto ditto, 

19 Gmootus notopterus auctorum. 

20 Macrognathus armatus, Ham. Figured and described in Gang. Fishes. 


Various spécimens of butterflies and insects were presented by Mr. C, 
ARVEY. 


A stuffed parrot, by Mr. X. Niconas. <A black curlew by Dr. S. Evans. 
A porcupine stuffed and mounted by Mr. Bovcuez. The Skeleton of a 
Gosamp or guana was presented by Mr. M. Masters. 

A large collection of birds was reteived from Captain Pemperron for 
deposit until the return of his expedition. 


The following extracts from a private letter dated the Ist and 11th instant, will 
interest those who are acquainted with the objects of the embassy - 

** 1] yesterday crossed the frontier line and entered the Bhotan territory, after wait- 
ing for several days to afford my friends time to make their arrangements for the 
conveyance of our baggage and the collection of supplies ; but I found them quite as 
far advanced after a week's nominal labour as before their exertions commenced. 
Ihave opened communication with the Dewanyiri réjan who commands the Bura 
Dover pass by which FT shall enter the BAvfan hills, and he has written to me in 
very friendly terms, promisiog a great deal when we meet, His residence is on the 
summit of the first range of mountains overlooking the Assam valley. I ought to 
have mentioned that this pass though called Buru is not the Dovar by which 
TURNER travelled in 1783, but another serene: 3 the same name, a little to the 
westward of north of Gowhafty. I have just been shewing some Bhoteahs the 

lntes in TURNER with which they are delighted, nud recoguized the different places 
i sainleattnkigh y: They are quite astonished at the extent of our knowledge, 


. Dewangirt, Bhotan hills, January, 11, 1833. 
Lat. 26° 50’ 52” Long. 91° 37' 17%. Height above the sea, 2,150 feet. 

We left Hazéragong on the 2nd for Goorgam a sinall village at the foot of the hills 
where we halted for the night, and on the following morning eutered the defiles of 
the hills, and travelled nocarly the whole day over the rocky bed of the Durung 
nullah whose source is among the heights which immediately overhang Dewangi 
on the east. The stream is now scarcely more than ancle-deep, but in the rains it 
forms a rapid and impracticable torrent, rushing with immense velocity over its 
rocky bed. Boulders of granite, masses of hornblende-slate, micaccous-slate, brown 
and ochre-colored sandstones, are the principal rocks found in this torreat, and the 
heights on either side which rise almost pergenodicularly from the stream, appear to 
be composed of a coarse granite which is rapidly decomposing. In some instances, 
the whole hill is a conglomerate formed of angular fragments of the differeut varie- 
ties of rock already enumerated, the f ents of pre-existing formations. These 
inferior heights when viewed from the ins present a very striking contrast to the 
more massive ranges of which they form au advanced barrier. Theic.sides are almost 
entirely bare of vegetation: slips are seen in every direction, having large white 

atches, which have a very singular and striking effect when contrasted with the 
Sands folinge of the more lofty ranges beyond them. The peaks, some of which are 








from 500:to 800 fect high, rise very precipitously from the ridges oo which they rest 


characteristics of primitive rocks, | pati 
Peihe oe a noatene foot of the hill on which Dewungiri stands commences about 


alfa mile below the village and is rather precipitous, but presents nothing like the | 






ies tly experienced in my former rambles. I was met 

difficulties which I have Tae w peta oie ay oer eS mea 

meat, and being mounted on the favourite hybred of roy ,» | committed myself to 

‘uidance of a stout mbed Bhotesh who, ted it wns . Theascent was 
. : the g ; at. 

scare the made a second 
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ascent with apparent ense by a little mule scarcely more than 11 hands high, one 
man leading the animal and one on each side supporting the buck of the compound 
of silk, good humour, dirt sod rank, on the little animal. 

On the 5th, we paid our respects to the réjn and were received with all the state 
he could display on the ocension. He is a fine looking man of about 55 years of age 
with a strictly Mongolian countenance (that is superdaity of cheek bone and paucity 
of beard), he received us in the southern room of the second floor of a tolerably well 
built stone house, the ascent to which was by a plank notched into steps of such 
inadequate width that it is a service of no small danger to reach the presence by such 
devious ways. We found the réja seated ona well-raised cushion with a colossal 
statue in front of him which I have since heard is intended to represent any one of 
the ten thousand dharmas who have been amusing themselves for the last elrhteen 
centuries by periodical flights from defunct carcasses into living children. Ever 
ae was conducted throughout this visit with a degree of polite urbanity whic 
would hardly have been expected from a nation whom we have been accustomed to 
regard as so low in the scale of civilization; there was some distrust at first, but it 
has now evidently worn off, and we have established a mutual understanding which 
will, I trust, be productive of much eventual good. 

Iam just now about to pay the réja a fricndly visit, and intend taking Csomwa 
De Koxos' Tibetan Grammar and Dictionary to shew him. As yet we are hardly 
sufficiently far north to obtain any very accurate information regarding the coun. 
tries in that direction, but I have seen one or two very intelligent men who confi- 
dently affirm that the Eroo Chownhoo, or river which flows between Teshoo Loomboo 
and Hiassa, is the Burhampooter of Assam, and that just before turning to the south 
it reecives a river from the eastward which flows into it from China, which country 
ms! designate Aarree, not Geanna as TURNER represents, this latter term being 
applied apparently to eastern Tartary. We expect to leave this ina day or two 
more, and Tee to rench Punakha in twenty days. The general direction of our 
marches will be about northwst, and on the seventh day we shall entera snowy 
recion from which we shgll not emerge until the eleventh march. The most inter- 
esting portion of our journey is therefore still before us, and thus far I have 
succeeded in having my instruments conveyed in safely. I have two excellent baro- 
meters from which my estimate of altitudes are deduced, and as I have { tl 
tested them in the course of journcys previously made by comparison with heights i 
examined trigonometrically, | know ey. are to be depended upon. My observations 
for latitude and time are taken with a Troughton’s reflecting circle on a balanced 
stand, and my chronometer is one by BARRAUD which I purchased from Mr. Gray 
just before leaving Calcutta. Its rate is 1% per diem gaining, and I have deduced the 
longitude of this place from Gowhatty by it. Itis an excellent time-keeper and 
fully sustaios the character Mr. Gravy ve it when it was purchased. We are 
enclosed on the north by peaks which must rise from two to four thousand feet above 
our present level; bat Me Seti flourishes exuberantly to the very summits of all 
the ranges visible, and I long for the sight of more rugged scenery. I have sent 
you another dispatch of birds, of which I enclose a list.’ 

Mr. G. Evans submitted to the meeting the Prospectus of a work by 
Capt. Harnis of the Bombay Engineers, comprising twenty-eight paint. 
ings of the south African game quadrupeds with appropriate dscape, 
collected during a hunting expedition into the interior of Africa, wherein 
he had penetrated to the tropic of capricdfn. Resolved, that members 
should be invited to patronize the work. | 
[See the Prospectus and list of Subscribers on the cover of the present\Journal.]} 
‘The following bulletin of Vs detest im the Nerbadda fossil field was 
extracted from a letter from Dr. Sprospury dated 15th January. 

‘or OUSELEY is very hard at work bringifg out some unknown animal's head, 
mad teeth running like the radii of a circle, 18 inches long. You will hereafter receive 
it along with a tusk that we cannot make out. The matrixis so very bard, that it 
requires skill as well as labor to get on, It was first trusted to a mative and nearly 

pilt. J chiselled cut « splendid elephant’s head at Saugor; there is also one bere. 
As I have already seat you one, these are destined for different places. I hope you 
got the box of shells from Wacker, I have drawiogs of all the varictiecs we have 
yet discovered which shall be sent u by and bye with an account of the sites, also 
‘geome ocw fossil sites, which Is visit, oF 
— Colonel Luovp forwarded meteorological Journals from ent A for 
October and November to complete the year’s obseryations by Dr. Cuar- 
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Meteorological Register, kept at the Assay Office, Calcutta, for the Month of January, 1838. 





XI.— Meteorological Register. 
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THE ASTATIC SOCIETY. 
No. 74.—February, 1838. 


1.—Account of the expedition ef Cuacu ( Chacha) extracted Srom 
the Chach Nameh, and extracts fiom sae Téhfatul Khwan. By 
Ensign Postans. o 


The original Chach Nameh, from which the following is taken, is 
the only known history of Sindh, authentic or otherwise, which affords 
any information on the stat® of that country, previous to its conquest by 
MunHamMMap Bin CA&’sim, under the Khalif WatLtrp, in the year of 
the Haj. 92. It exists in the form of a Persian translation from the 
Arabic, in which,it was originally written, by Aci Bin AHMED 
BIN AbuU-BAKR Kuri, a resident of Ooch; but it is so defective, 
that much on the following, and other imteresting subjects connected 
with the state of the country at that period, has been lost; the succeed- 
ing account, is all that can be given of an expedition led by the brahman 
Cuacu when he usurped the sovereignty of Sindh, about the year 20 
of the Hejira. 

Cuacu being firmly seated upon the throne of Sindh, and having 
appointed his brother as his deputy, inquired of Bu’puEeMa'x, the minis- 
ter of the late king, as to the divisions and extent of the empire, seeing 
that it was his intention to make a tour of his dominions, for the pur- 
_ pose of forming still stronger alliances with those chiefs who were 
* friendly to his rile; whilst he punished, and subdued to his obedience, 
the discontented and seditious. Bu’ DMEM AN informed him, that for- 
merly the country had been divided into four great divisions, each 
having its ruler who acknowledged the supremacy of the sovereign ; in 
which state it came to Sa‘nHAns bin Diwais*, who was overthrown, 


* Diwaij seems a corruption of dwija, ‘the brahman :" and Safwrs resembles 
much the genitive sé/asa of our Saurashtra coins, of whom the first is & weed 
ra or son of a brahman ; but the date stems too recent. See Vol. VI. p 
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was defeated, and fled for refuge to the fo 
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and killed by the Persians, under. Nimroz; it then descended to 
Sa‘su Assi, a wise and virtuous prince, who made vreat exertions to 
improve the country, and who added much to the wealth of the public 
treasury ; he observed, *‘ Oh, Curacn, it is now in your possession, 
where may it long remain; Go therefore and see the country, for by so 
doing, and personally inquiring into its affairs, the dominion and power 
over this vast territory will be fully secured to you.” CHacu approved 
of this advice, and having prepared a large force, set out to go towards 
Hindostan, which was close to his territories. After many mn hes he 
arrived at Hissarpayeh, on the southern shore of the river Bids; the 
governor of that fort, MALAK BAMEA‘H, opposed his progress; engage- 
ments engned; Marak BAmea‘n was defeated, and fled to the fort 
where he entrenahbed himself. Cuac# staid at ‘this place | some time, 
until, his supplies failing, he made a night march, and arrived at , Esko nde’, 
which was a fortified place, and encamped near the city. Now in that 
fort was g person named Maryen, who was well disposed towar 
€nacnu, and the most influential man in the place. Cuacnu sent messen- 
gers to him, promising him the fort and the government of that. part ¢ of 
the country, if he would contrive either to destroy, or i imprison M ALAK 
Bamea‘n, the governor of Jsfander; and in order to ratify his pro- 
mise, he delivered written agreements to Maryen to that effect. This 
latter aceed@l to these conditions, and seizing an opportunity slew 
Matrak Bamea‘’an by night, and brought. his head to Cuacn, who 
amade Matyen governor of the country, whilst the great people of the 
place paid. visits, and brought presents to Cnacn, acknowledging his 
authority... From this _ place, he proceeded _ tow ards. the country of 
Miltan- Now, in ene city of Me lian, She ee ‘Buenas Jikan, 


governor of the: fort of Sulech to ‘the cantvard of ae = ‘aia ‘his 
the ids, where 


ee. 


| fomied: it, Sadi raknesto join Si 1" ‘Dy vat ea; at - ue w 
Cnacn besieged. The “oie ag held out for rae” until aay 
distressed, and, much slaughter ensued on both si ris rn 
towards Miultdn, and made a stand | on the aria fthe 
advanced upon Malsuny, and ae Bae Ju RAM prey nare 


_ elephants to, oppose him. Afte r much fi yay tae, 3h $2 
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brahman Cracu, with a powerful army was in the country, and that there 
would be no bounds to his conquests, unless they sent assistance to 
enable him to repel the invader. “The messengers from Cashmere return- 
ed with the following answer: “ The governor of this country is just 
deadgand his son is a minor: the army so far from being disposed to 
obey him, are rather inclined to be mutinous : we must first settle the 
affairs of our own state, before we offer to render you the assistance 
you require.” On receiving this reply, Bavu’sinauw sued to Craciu for 
safety for himself, his family, and the tliole garrison, when he promised 
to evacuate the place, and depart from the country: this was acceded 
-to. The fort and whole country of J///t in, were taken possession of by 
Cracnu, and Buu‘sinan departed to Cashmere. After this acquisition of 
territory, CuAcu proceeded to the temple, where herostrated himself 
before his gods, and made his oblations: after having appointed a 
Thakur as his deputy to govern Walt.in, and the governors of J/alud, 
Karud, and Jshpahar, having proffered their allegiance, Catacu pro- 
ceeded towards Cashmere, to the boundaries of which country he arriv- 
ed without any opposition, because, when God raises a man to power, 
he facilitates all his difficulties, and gratifies all his wishes. So Cuac# 
proceeded from stage to stage until he arrived at the fort of Shah 
Kalhar, higher up than Kisa, and which is situated upon the confines 
of Cashmere; here he halted for one month. Some of the neighbour- 
ing chiefs were refractory, whilst others acknowledged obedience: he 
Rota new alliances, and strengthened old ones, with many of the 
| nobles, and when affairs were settled, he sent for two young trees, one 
a willow and the other a fir; these he planted on the borders of the 
country of Cashmere, on the edge of the river which is called Panj 
Mahiyat, near the hills of Cashmere whence it rises; he remained here 
until the branches of the trees met, and then decreed, that they should 
be considered as the boundaries of the two territories, on that side was 
| to belong to Cashmere, on this to Sindh? After this he returned to 
Alor, where he remained for one year. Having now completely settled 
_ the affairs of the country to the eastward, Cuacu observed to his minis- 
ter Bu‘pHEMa’ Nn, that it would be negessary to make a journey to the 
‘southward. and westward ; whereupon he proceeded to the fort of Bad- 
hapur and. Secdstan, the governor of which latter place was mamed 
MATTEH. "From a place called Dahtamat (which is a boundary between 
Sammah and Alor) he went to Bidyeh, whose governor was the son of 
Korup. The capital of the country was Kakardj, the residents of 
which - are called Sawts. Cuacnu attacked-them, and took the. fort. 
‘Ka‘xen Bix Ka’keu came to Cuacr, and gy for safety for his father 
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and family, promising to pay tribute and be obedient. Cuacn then 
proceeded towards Seciistan. Marren the governor came out to battle, 
but was defeated and fled to the fort, where he was besieged. After a 
week, Cuacn took the place, and reinstating MAtTrTen as the governor, 
left agents of his own there for its greater security. Here he staid for 
some days, until all the affairs of the country being settled, he sent 
messengers to Brahmanabdd, to the governor AKHAM Lona'na’ . 
who had also charge of the provinces of Sakeh, Sammah and Suhuteh, 
to bring him to obedience. The spies who had been stationed on the 
road, which is a few days’ journcy from Masran, intercepted, a letter 
which AKkKnaAm had written to Mattrex wherein it was thus written: 
«“ Your latters have arrivefl: whilst I live I will prevent any person 
from encroaching tipon my dominions. Who is this Caaca thatI should 
fear him? a thousand such have come and departed, who is not a king, 
but a brahman; you are free to travel in my dominions, from Brah- 
mandbad to the sea at Dieul, no one shall molest you, nay, I will 
assist and protect you, for I am powerful.” Cnacn on reading this, 
wrote to AknamM thus: “ You are proud of four power and bravery, but 
be not too confident; it is true that the countrfes I possess were not 
mine by inheritance, but they are the gifts of God) who protects me, and 
whose assistance I alone ‘euppiicate: It is in this way that [have always 
overthrown my enemies.” 

CrAacu maréhed to Brahmanabad. hitai a iss eet was not at 
that time there, but in another part of his dominions; but hearing of the 
arrival of Cuach, he hastened to oppose him. After a great battle and 


_— slaughter AKHAM was defeated and besieged in his own fort..._. 
oe ape ork Oli ee (ere Setels. 2a yeh 
The following are from the Tufat ul Khwan. — cura! 
Methods A oe, the innocence or guilt of perisniias accused of 
wT misdemeanours. — rer Se -t paeol a a 
Ist. It is a piethies with these- “people (although) a foolish. “ane, 
when any person is accused of theft, to give him the trial by fire: if he 
passes through the flames unhurt, they conclude him innocent. © 96> 
2nd. Another plan is, to plgce an iron spade heated to a white heat 
oe) (oem ae or practices equally ridiculous, are at the present day ¢om- 
\hon in SiadA. Since writing the above, I have been informed by most intel- 
cae satiee (Savap Azasuppin) for some time ee oandiis 
agent at the mouths of the Jadusz that. sassy ap ved 
spe eimonat these pooner sith na oa ae be ip bimself 
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upon the palm of the hand; some green leaves are tied together with 
raw silk, and placed upon the heated iron: if the accused be innocent, 
the leaves remain unburnt and the hand uninjured; (as has been fre- 
quently observed) but if guilty, both the leaves and hand are burnt. Tor 
example, a certain woman stole a pair of siwdrehs, (kind of ornament) 
from another woman, and denied the theft, whereupon, they agreed to 
decide the question by means of the heated spade. The accused 
placed the articles stolen in a basket, covering over and concealing them 
with cotton, and previously to undergoing the ordeal, gave the same 
to the owner of the siwa@rehs: then, fearlessly lifting the spade, she 
returned it to the ground unhurt, although the heat was so great, that 
it scorched all the surrounding earth. Th@ accuser, enraged at seeing 
the woman, whom she knew to be guilty, escape without injury, threw 
down the basket, when the ornaments rolled out, and the truth became 
apparent. — 

8rd. They sink the foot of a post in deep water: the accused is direct- 
ed to dive to the bottom of the post; at the moment that he does so, 
an arrow is thrown, and ‘a person dispatched to bring it; the post is 
then moved, if the decused be guilty, he rises to the surface, but if 
innocent, he is enabled to stay in the water. 

Magic and Divination. — a 

These people are great magicians; one woman will clfarm away the 
butter from the curds of another, and add the quantity to her own. For 
instance*, I was once the guest of a woman in a village who had pre- 
pared her curds for butter, when under pretence of asking for fire, she 
proceeded to the house of a neighbour, whose curds she saw were also 
ready; my hostess returned, and in a short time by dint of powerful 
charms, produced as much butter from the produce of one cow, (which 
‘was all she possessed) as could scarcely have been produced by ten 
cows. Their best method of divination is by means of the blade-bone 
of a goat. The following once occurred. 

"A party of hillmen being pursued by enemies, left their stronghold, 
and fled to the plains; they had amongst their number, a Mdaneh Sang, 
(so this description of diviners are called). On the road they found the 
blade-bone of a goat, and requested the diviner to tell them how far 
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their pursuers- were behind. He looked at : : 
“they were close upon them. _ He was then directed to point out the best 
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mussocks upon the ground, and pass over it; ; they did so, and proceeded 
on their journey. In a short time, the sth party arrived, having also 
with them a Maneh Sang, who, looking at the water and the direction 
the pursued had taken, told his companions that there was no use in 
proceeding further, as the enemy had crossed the (water), they accord- 
ingly gave up the pursuit. 

Tracking footsteps, and Omens. 

These people are wonderfully expert in the art of tracking footsteps; 
they can distinguish those of friends from strangers, old from young, 
nor do they lose the track over any kind of ground. Some can also 
divine from the noise of birds, particularly from that of the woodcock 
or ‘quail, sboth of which ite birds of great omen. I was once with a 
- person who said“to me, come along quickly, for, from the omens of 
the birds I know that. guests have arrived at my “house, as also, that 
a certain person is dead. It proved to be as he had predicted. 

Stories. 

_ No. 1. In the time of Oar Suman, two extraordinary circum- 
sabices occurred, which I will relate: Ist, a*beautiful girl named M<u- 
nui, who resided at Tathdr, was betrothed by her family to a person 
Panu’, but afterwards given in marriage to another. Panv’ 
at what had occurred, determined upon revenge, and with this 
reported to the king Oman, that Manaus’ was exceedingly 
velit and fit only to be an inmate of his harem. Omanr_ onsiear- 
ing this, disguised himself, and mounting a swift camel proceeded i in 
search of the beauty ; he found her, and being enraptured with her 
charms, seized the first opportunity of her away. Mdunv’i's: 
virtue however was proof against all the king's entreaties, and after a 
year had passed in vain endeavours to gratify his desires, he sent for 
the husband, and resigned her again to his care. Notwithstanding 
OMAR 2 § assurances to the gontrary, the man's mind was ) infected with 
doubts ‘as to his wife's purity, nor did the taunts he underwent from his 
tribe, on the subject of her residence with: the king, diminish these sus- 
ge in ‘short, he ill treated 
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him and all the tribe, that she was spotless. They then lived together 
in the bonds of affection. | 
Sast and Panin. 

2. In the city of Bahanpurweh, resided a rich man, whose wife 
after remaining for many years childless, brought forth a daughter; the 
father’s happiness at the event was very great, but on consulting the 
astrologers as to the future fate of the child, they predicted, that she 
would marry one of the Muhammadan persuasion. In order to prevent 
the disgrace which must attend such a connection, the father determined 
to destroy the infant; and for this purpose, placed it in a box which he 
threw into the river. By chance, it floated to the city of Bahanpore, and 
was picked up by a man in the employ ofa dhobi of that place. He 
took it to his master who opened it and found the ghild alive. Being 
without children himself, he adopted ‘the girlas his own. In time Su’sr’, 
(for so she was called,) became so renowned for her beauty, that when- 
ever she went abroad, she was followed by a large concourse of the peo- 
ple of that city. Now it happened, that a large caravan of merchants 
from Aish and Makradnthalted at Bahanpore, and some of these, 
having seen the girl,-eon their return, reported her beauty to Panu, 
the son of the governor of Aish. He became enamoured of her descrip- 
tion, and disguising himself as a merchant, travelled with next 
caravan to the city of Bahanpore, for the purpose of satisfying if 
as to the truth of the reports he had heard. The better to carry his pur- 
pose into execution, he entered the seryice of the dhobi, and soon con- 
trived to see Su’ SI’, whose real charms exceeded all description. ; In a 
short’ ‘time, he made her acquainted with his passion, which she returned ; 
and. by the consent of the dhobi, they were marricd. 

When the intelligence of this reached Pa Nv’ n’s father, he was 
‘annoyed - at the connection which his son had formed, ‘and dispatched 
other two of his, sons to bring their brother back. They arrived at 
‘Bahanpor. e, and took op. their residence *near the house of the dhobi 
‘where their | brother lived, until “watching an opportunity, they one a 
night seized PANU’N,, ahd placing him upon a swift camel, returned 

with. him to ‘their father. The grief of So’sr’ on _discoverin the 
_abduction of) her hu usband knew | no botinds; she determined to follow 
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and took the road to _Kish. After travelling for about 40 kos 
‘eae the city, overcome with ) thirst and fatigue, she fell comenned 
ic to the one but in so . doing, her foot struck a stone, and imm 
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tanks, and other springs in the country, have been parched up. Su-sr, 
in commemoration of the goodness of God in thus : miraculously affording 
her assistance, planted a sprig of the tree from which henna is procured, 
on the edge of. the spring. The tree is to be seen there at the present 
day. ae Ge 
' Proceeding onwards towards the hills, she was again distresiied with 
fatigue and thirst, in which Situation a shepherd observing her, and 
being struck with her. extreme beauty, advanced for the purpose of 
offering her violence; by entreaty however,.she prevailed over him 
sufficiently, to induce him to desist from his evil designs, until he 
had first satisfied the thirst with which she was tormented. | Whilst 
the shepherd returned to procure her some milk, Susy: prayed 
to the almighty ta release her from her manifold calamities; her sup- 
plications were answered, the hill whereon she stood opened, and she 
entered the fissure which closed after her, leavi ing only the edge of her 
garment visible, as a. proof to the rest of mankind of the power of God, 
and to direct her husband Panu’x, to the spot. When the shepherd 
returned, and saw what. had happened, he reproached himself bitterly as 
the cause of the calamity, and piled a few stones» together i in. the shape 
of a tomb, as a memorial of his grief. In the mean time, Pano-w 
continued inconsolable at the separation from his beloved wife, and his 
father si secing*that he was determined rather to die than live’ without her, 
became apprehensive for his life, and dispatched him in charge of his 
brothers, to seek Svu’si’. When they arrived at the spot in the hills, 
and. were informed by the shepherd of the’ circumstances’ attending 
So’si’s death, they were overeome with fear and “astonishment. 
Panu, under pretence of paying his devotions at the tomb of his 
wite, withdrew from his brothers, when he supplicated the siniceLan 
join him: in death with his beloved Sv'st’ *; the” earth again opened, an 
he was” swallowed up also: “The brothers» returned to their father, ae 
reported what had occurred. This is'a story well known in “Sindh, and 
Mvr ‘Ma su’n ~BAKeR?tE, the author of’ the 2nd Chach — —- 
sed some verses upon it, under perce Ha ono Bola 
OM 22" —— — 
B.It is related, that during the reign of a king of Cutch 
there lived a jogi who was’ wonderfully skilled Pag ca us 
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thrown into the same fire, the body of the person so burnt would’ become 
gold. Any of his limbs might afterwards be taken away without the body 
sustaining any diminution for the parts so taken, would always restore 
themselves. It happened one day, that this jogi whilst following a 
flock of goats, observed a red goat eating of the very grass he was so 
anxious to procure. He immediately rooted it up, and desired the shep- 
herd who was near, to assist him in procuring firewood. When he had 
collected the wood, and kindled a fire, into which the grass was thrown, 
the jogi, wishing to make the shepherd the victim of his avarice, under 
pretence of its being necessary, desired him to make a few circuits 
round the fire. The man however suspecting foul play, was beforehand 
with him, and watching an opportunity, seized the jogi himself, and 
threw him into the fire where he left him to be confumed. The next 
day when he returned to the spot, great was his astonishment at behold- 
ing the golden figure of a man lying amongst the dying embers. He 
immediately chopped off one of the limbs, and hid it. The next day, he 
returned to take some more, when he found to his surprise, that 
another limb had replaced the one he had taken off. In short, in this 
way the shepherd soin become wealthy, and afterwards revealed the 
secret of his riches to the king Laken, who by the same means, accu- 
mulated so much gold, that every day, he was in the habit of giving 
1,25,000 rupees, in alms to fakirs. sal 

The country of Cutch takcen possession of by the men of Sammah. 

Many of the men of Sammdh emigrated to Cutch, the ruler of which 
country treated them with kindness and consideration. After some time 
they represented that they had become a powerful and numerous tribe, 
able to support themselves without burthening the state, for which pur- 
pose they petitioned the government for a grant of land, which they 
pledged themselves to cultivate, and pay tribute and tax, like the other 
subjects of the country. The king of Cutch with great generosity, 
bestowed broad lands upon them, and also gave them 500 carts laden 
with grain, which they promised to repay with the produce of their 
agriculture. In the course of time, these people made themselves ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the country, and became ambitious to possess 
it. With this intent they formed a plot in the first instance to seize the 
capital, and residence of the king, which was as follows; they con- 
cealed armed men in their 500 carts, covering them over with grass, two 
men in each cart, and one as a driver. Under pretence of selling the 
grass, they were about to enter the fort, but seated in the porch of the 
gate, was a brahman, an astrologer, whose business it was. to divine the 
intentions of all who entered the city, and who warned the door-keepers 
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of danger by telling them, he was sure flesh was concealed under the 
grass. “These men would not believe him, but to prove the truth of his 
assertion, thrust their spears amongst the bundles of grass in the fore- 
most carts. The Summéhs who were thus wounded, wiped the stain 
of the blood to prevent detection; the door-keepers were deceived, the 
brahman was taunted as a false diviner, and the whole of the carts 
passed into the city. In the night, the Sammdhs left their places of 
concealment, and took possession of the place, and of the whole country, 
the descendants of the Summdhs, are governors of Cufch to this day*. 


Downfall of the Cities of Alor and By <ihmandbdd. 


Dirv’ Rar was a tyrant, and his oppression and injustice caused 
the downfall of the cities of Alor and Brdhmandbid:.as they are 
extraordinary circumstances, I will relate them. It was the practice 
with that monster of cruelty, to deprive every merchant who visited his 
city of half his property, and to seize by force the beautiful wives of 
his subjects, who were made to minister to his sensual gratifications- 
It happened that a _very wealthy merchant by name, Stier ut Muck, 
(some say, he was not a merchant, but a prince in disguise, ) halted at 
Alor on his road to Mecca; he was also accompanied by his wife, a 
very beautiful woman: in those days, the waters of the river Mehran, 
ran close by the city of Alor. Now when Ditv’ Rat, heard of the 
riches of Srer ut M ULE and of the beauty of his wife, he determined 


* The city of Goontree or -Goatree, poe ‘ot the three rénarkable ruins in Quich and 
which the writer of this bas visited, waa the scene of this stratagem ; as the strong 
current in this. ‘province agrees s0 b yentitgd with what our author has written, it is 
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to rob him of both, and told him of his intention. The unfortunate 
merchant, petitioned for three days’ grace, when, he promised to accede 
to the tyrant’s wishes im all things. Sier ut Mux was a holy man, 
and that night prayed fervently to God and the prophet to assist him 
in his difficulties; he had a dream, wherein he was desired to collect 
together all the masons of the city of Alor, and cut a road through the 
neighbouring hills, sufficiently large to allow of the passage of a boat, 
by which means he should escape. The merchant reasoned within him- 
self, that such could not possibly bé the work of mortal hands, but since 
it was the will of the most high, he did as he was directed, and in one 
night the passage was completed; the river changed its course, and 
flowing through the new channel, enabled Srer vt Mock, to escape 
with his wife and property, from the fangs of the tyrant Ditvu’ Ra’r. 
The river has ever since flowed in the new channel, and from its so 
doing, may be dated the downfull of the city of Alor, which rapidly fell 
into decay, and from being the capital city of the country, soon became 
amere ruin. It is related, that Sere Ut Mux with his wife returned 
from Mecca, and took up hi# residence near Sitaporu, where he died after 
having two sons; his. tomb, and those of his sons, are well known as 
places of a Saar os 
Destruction of Brahmanabad. | 
After the river had left the city of Alor, Dito’ Ra‘ took ap his resi- 
dence at Rrdhmanibdd ; he had a brother named Cuotan, who by the 
blessing of God had early in life embraced Islamism, and knew the Koran 
by heart ; his friends importuned him to marry, but he shewed a disincli- 
nation to do so, till one of them tauntingly observed; “ Oh, he does not 
intend to marry a native of his own country, but will go to Mecea, and 
take unto himself the daughter of some wealthy Arab. Now it so hap- 
pened, that Cuoran at that time contemplated a journey to the holy city ; 
this speech, and the importunity of his friends urged him to the measure, 
and he departed. During his residence &t Mecca, as he was one day 
walking in the street, he observed a woman standing at the door of a 
house reading the kor4n aloud. Cuorau stopped to listen to her, where- 
upon she asked him, why he did so? he said, “‘ He also was anxious to 
read the kor4n, and that he would cofisider himself her slave, if she 
would instruct him. The woman replied, My teacher is the daughter 
of such a person, if you will disguise yourself” as a woman 2 and accom- 
pany me, I will” introduce you to her.” They went act gly, and in 
his disguise, Cuoran. attended daily upon. his. instructress, who in = 
dition to other accomplishments, was also skilled in astrology. On 
eccasion CHuotTAn remarked to her, “You who are so well skilled in fete 
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telling the destinies of others, are you acquainted with your own?” She 
said ‘“* Yes; and it is foretold that I shall become the wife of a native of 
Sindh, and you are the man.” Cro ran, finding his secret revealed, no 
longer continued his stolen visits, but making the.girl’s parents ac- 
quainted with his passion, was lawfully married to her, and returned to 
Brahmanadbad, where he employed himself in trying to persuade 
Ditv’ Ra‘, to abandon his evil courses, but without effect. The 
beauty of CnHoran s wife ( EF ATIMEH ), reaching the ears of the tyrant, 
he determined to possess her and for this purpose sought an opportuni- 
ty whilst his brother was from home to visit his wife. Cuotan being 
informed of this, returned quickly and taking Farimen with him de- 
parted from the city, after venting maledictions upon it, and the tyrant 
who ruled there, prophecying that the place, and all who inhabited it, 
would be overthrown. Many believed his predictions, and fled ; three 
nights afterwards, it was, with all its inhabitants, sw allowed up; one . single 
minaret alone remains as a ‘warning to the rest of mankind. 


Worship of Idols. , t 

Bis Cavsim after the taking of d/or*_ Sitered! die citys leet fe 
observed a number of people prostrating themselves before a temple. On 
inquiring, he found that they were. worshipping idols; he entered the 
temple, where he saw the figure of a man on horseback so perfect, that 
ie drew his “sword to defend himself, but the bystanders told him to 
sheathe it again, as the figure he saw was not aman, but the resemblance 
of one and an object of adoration. Upon this, Brw CA‘’sim advanced to the | 
figure, and the better to prove to these people the absurdity of. their reli- 
gion, drew one of the gauntlets+ from the hands of the idol, and 
observing to the idolators that their divinity had now only. one gauntlet 
left, desired them to inquire of him, what. had become of the other? 
to which they replied, ‘«« How should the inanimate idol be able to answer 
a question; what can he understand of such things: git Then said Bax 
Ca‘s IM, “ what strange eink of god ido. you worship, who 50 far from 
being acquainted. with | the state of others, is not even able to answer a 
question concerning his, own.” ‘The peabelianees, were ashamed at the 
pene » ~ press), 
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I1.—Eramination and Analysis of the Mackenzie Manuscripts depo- 
| sited in the Madras College library. By the Reverend Ww [LLIAM 
TAYLOR. | 7 : 
Palm-leaf MS. No. 217, counter marie 74. bine 

' A -+—TAMIL. . ae 
1.— Conga désa Rijakal. 

There are two copies of this valuable manuscript both of which were 
read and compared together. The one was found to be an imperfect 
copy of the other, having besides a considerable chasm in the middle : 
the superior copy has also a short break in the passage relating to a 
change of Visunu VERRD' HANA of Talead from the Jaina to the Puish- 
nava faith ; there is also an omission of one or two‘hames. In other 
respects the better manuscript is complete. The palm-leaves of ‘this 
copy (and of the inferior one also) had suffered much from being eaten 
through by insects: in some places letters, in others words, were quite 
eaten away: these, however, could be made out by a little attention ; 
and to prevent further illegibility, I directed the manuscript to be re- 
stored in paper, formitig a valuable record. 

Though the title indicates only a narrative of the ancient Conga-dé- 
sam (being as it would appear the same with the modern Coimbatore 
country) yet the work contains distinct chapters, or stctions, which 
might be regarded as distinct productions on the Cidla, Oyisala and 
Vijayanagara kingdoms; these kings having been successively con- 
querors of the Cénga country. The first record of the country goes up 
nearly to the commencement of the Christian era, and narrates the 
rule of some chiefs down to the close of the ninth century, and con- 
quest of the country about that time by Apirya Varma a Chd/a prince. 
Various matters are narrated in connexion with this dynasty, and some 
light is thrown on the Pundya-désam, sych as the records of that 
kingdom would not own, The Conga country then seems to have 
eome under the rule of the Oyisdlas whose capital was above the 
Ghats, in the Mysore country. These gave way before the 2dyvers, of 

Both dynasties. of Oytsdlas and Rayers are given from the com- 
mencement. ‘The record is brought down to a period subsequent to 
the transfer of the remains of the Jtéyer power to Pennacéndai ; and 
concludes with narrating warlike operations in the Mysore country, 
with the siege and storming of Seringapatam A. D. 1609-10, nearly 
two hundred years antecedent to a like event which made it for a time 
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so famous., At that time it is said to haye come into the possession of 
the raja Upryar of Mysore. 

The manuscript is for the most part free from the mythological fable 
which usually disfigures Hindu documents, and is well supported by 
dates ; in general referred to inscriptions which are mentioned; and 
many grants of land are specified with such reference. ‘On the whole 
this is one of the best, and most valuable manuscripts in the collection. 
A more full abstract is not here given seeing that sometime since, I 
translated the whole ; and intend to transmit a copy of it to the Bengal 
Asiatic’ Society for insertion, if thought worthy by them of such dis- 
tinction, in the transactions of that illustrious Society. 

\ Professor WiLson's notice of this manuscript will be found in Des. 
Cat. Vol. I. p. 198. , mem, | 
Books of Manuscripts on paper. Book No. 12, countermark 766. 


; Section 1.—The universal deluge according to the account of the 
Jaina people in the Chettupat district, 


The. account was given by, one named Cayunpe’svanen. There are 
some geographical details of the neighbourhood of the Himdlaya 
mountains, with chronological definitions dealing in magnificent periods 
of time, and _narrating changes of those periods. Bounds of Dherma 
Candam, and M léchch’ha Cdndam. The period of great heat—of fire 
—rain—previous to the deluge ; then other kinds of showers—among 
them of sugarcane juice—of poison—quintessence of poison ; by which 
means the earth sinks down depressed. Then come showers of milk— 
nectar—water, and afterwards the earth becomes restored: grass, 
plants, _shrubs, ‘&e. re-appear. ‘Men also. again inhabit the earth, who 
dwell, on nit a and i increase. After forty thousand years, the Menus, and 
Cha cravertis are born, and continue to rule. Then comes a period of 
twenty crores. f crores of years, at the close of which the seven kinds 
of showers, as fore, introduce the yuga praldya, or periodical deluge. 
Certain other changes occur down to the year 2480 of the kali-yuga, 

corresponding. with the year of the era of Salivcdhana 1739 (A. D. 1817 
when _ possibly the account was given). _ After another 18, 000 years, 

there will be extreme heat for 21,000 years, and then in the Dherma 

i a the fire showers falling, » will be followed by wh —, 
rien Yili t ©! Ny Ieee SH! Poe Hr : ! 

Note 4 | This short paperis in Tamil strangely mingled with Prakrit; 


‘ing. So much: faded as to be with’ difficulty legible,“ Te) 
pr Sie mas ia te cation: sea ianate obscure 
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taken generally for a confirmation of opinion among the Jainas sub- 
stantially the same as to the leading fact of the deluge with the opinions 


and records concerning the same great event by the Brahmanical Hin- 
dus. 


Section 2.—Account of a Raja of Chenji ( Ginjee) who persecuted 
_ the Jaina people. 

_ In the year of Salivdhana 1400 (A. D. 1478, 9) Ca‘varnair Venca- 
TAPATI Naxak ruled in Ginjgee, over the Tiruvadi district near Vrid- 
dhachala. Being a man of a low tribe, he demanded of the brahmans 
who among them would give one of their daughters to him as a wife. 
They replied that if the Jainas would first give him a wife, they would 
themselves do the same. The brahmans went to a famous Jaina in 
the Dindivanam district, who promised to give his daughter to the 
chieftain ; but instead of actually doing so, contrived to offer him a 
very cutting insult. The chief greatly incensed issued an order to de- 
capitate all the Jainas that could be met with. In consequence some 
Jainas emigrated : some adopted the Satva religion ; some were slain, 
and some dissembled,, secretly following their own rites. In Uppu- 
Véhio a disguised Jaina was taken at a pool of water while performing 
his evening ceremonies in the Jaina method, and was sent to Ginjee ; 
but as the chief had just then a child born in his house, he pardoned 
the /aina. This person after so narrow an escape vowed to devote 
himself to an ascetic 2 ese With some preparatory studies he fulfilled 
his vow. , 

Another PETE nies fear, had emigrated towards the south, 
passing from place to place, till at length in a dream he was directed 
not to go any further away. Immediately afterwards he heard of the 
approach of the Muhammadans towards his native place. He went to 
meet them, and advanced as far as Arcot “where he acquired land to 
cultivate. =| - - 

After some time he sent for the before mentioned Jaina ascetic ; 
and to prevent a strange religion being introduced, he located that per- 
son on his lands as a teacher and guide. Some time afterwards a 
brahman named TaTTA‘CHaA‘RYAR set up a pillar at Conyeveram and 
challenged any who. might think proper to come and dispute with him. 
Hearing of this circumstance the aforesaid Jaina teacher named Vtra- 
CHENA AcHa‘RYA went thither, and overcame TaTTa’CHA‘RYAR in 
polemical dispute, upset the pillar, and returned to Uppu- Véhir ; where 
h. fell sick,. and died. Subsequently the Jaina religion dourishea 

greatly in that ‘neighbourhood, and Tayastur Upatoar continued to 


* 
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extend to persons of that persuasion flattering distinctions and privileges. 

Note. This paper was more legible than the former one, but in 
some places difficult to be restored. It seems: to contain a plain tradi- 
tionary statement of matters not very ‘remote ; 4 and, in the main, may 
possibly be depended on. Many Jainas live in | the neighbourhood of 
Ar cot, Vellor e, and Conjeveram. 


Section 3.—Account ef the Sunc hya, and oiken modes of ¥ wigique 
, credence. 


i 


~— the. ere times denbies the reign of a son of TT dis Muni 
Capila performed penitential austerities after the Jaina ( Vaishnava) 
mode. There is. a defective rd/crié sloca, or verse. Some notice 
follows of the foundation of the Sdnc’hya School by Capita. Notices 
of other persons with defective sfocas. Account of leaders of the Jaime 
system, and of their disputations with the followers of other opinions. 
. Remarle This paper is in the sume handwriting, and mode of com- 
position, as Section 1, but the ink so much faded, as to leave the mean- 
ing provokingly unintelligible... The atteramt to read it,, and. by. conse- 
-quence to restore it, has been a failure. ‘The information that, if other- 
wise sneer been obtained from,it, we most probably possess from 


other sources. _ eof mb yaiewHet? of feraremqgqe 5 tase wD 
Section 4.—Customs ond manners of th # Fainas tn the Chettupat 
att esti wisawce, Be .24 = “district. ~~ art et ae! cio beh ote A 


si “This | “paper “contains two parts, here’ e designated ‘by the letters A. 


an tee: ee ae pe TOLe—" - + = ed Beare! 
St 


. 
= 


The Yethi Dherma and ‘B. the Srdvana Dherma. er 











athe Yethi Dheriva ue SL A oak thee 


t apenas 
Beis 49 an He aR. 
© hatred bee ar ‘passion, ‘and 
5. Tivaégam, ‘to renounce 
once the earth, in “time 
-mortifies ition 8: . Brah- 
nin i: 
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ful to his teacher, to his family, and to his religion ; ; he is self-restrained 
and keeps silence, and zealously renounces the use of all pleasant vege- 
tables. 3. Sdmdthiken, is one, who with the foregoing qualifications, 
renders homage to the Divine Being three times a day, morning, noon, 
and evening. 4. Pr oshépavusen, one who fasts on certain days, so 
appointed to be observed. 5. Sachitan-vrithen, one who with the 
foregoing dispositions renounces certain kinds offood. 6. Rattiri bakch- 
ten, One who observes’ mortification during the day only. 7. Bramah- 
mdcharya, one always occupied in contemplation of God. 8. Ancram- 
pon, one who quits cultivation, and all other secular occupations. 9. 
Aporigrahan, one who renounces all kinds of earthly gain. 10. Anu- 
mati-pindi-vrithen, one who forbears to eat even that which he had 
prepared. 11. UWtishta-pinda-writhen, one who relinqyishes dress; except 
for mere decency ; he carries a pot, and lives in the wilderness. - 
| preset The Prva-carmam and Apara-carmem. ' 
a. The Pirve-carmam is of 16 kinds ; and relates to ceremonies pre- 

eeang birth, attendant on it; pr consequent thereto; with any es 
ceremonies attendant on special occasions, during life. 

~~ b The Apara-carmam is of 12 kinds, and relates to ceremonies 
conséquent of death ; the first being burning the body, and the others 
different rites appropriated to following days. The names only are 
given, without any explanation of the various ceremonies. 

Note. Section 4, A is in the Granthé-Sanskrit character, witha little 
Jaina-Tamil, towards the close. B is Jatna-Tomil. Though not very 
legible yet the restoration has been effected, this section may have its 
use. 

Remark. In the Sravant Dherma. partioularie, some. resemblance 
appears to some peculiar and known tenents of the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy. PyTHaGoras is considered to have learned his system from the 
gymnosophists of India, usually confounded'with the Brachmanes. But 
the Sanskrit term answering to gymnosophist is Digambara, usually 
understood to have belonged especially to the ancient votaries of Jud- 
dha, and from it the brahmans of the south coined the _corrupt term 
Samandr, to denote the shameless sect of the Buuddhes or Jainas. 
I-think that the tenets taught by PyrHacoras were those of the 
Indian_ Digambaras, or primitive | Bauddhists ; and throw. out ‘the 
_ conjecture as perhaps meriting attention... — Soe See oe ee 


Section 5.—Representation of the Jainas of the Chettupat district. 


od Bs petition to Colonel Mackenzie, Surveyor. sla ph aah 
- ainda system was hed i th Peninsula Omi. v earl 
~The Jain ye = was establis see. very 7 
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times, and had many fanes, with other buildings for sacred purposes, 
well endowed. The Saiva and Vaishnava systems arose in opposition ; 
and the brahmans of those classes, by their learning and magical arts 
brought over the kings, or other rulers, to their mode of credence - fol- 
lowed up by persecutions of the Jainas, their champions in polemical 
discussion being first overcome by magical means, and afterwards de- 
stroyed. Some well-disposed rulers knowing these proceedings protected 
the Jainas, and made allowances to their religious edifices. A Jaina 
king from the north named YEMASITALA, came to the Deudacdranya 
(the great Peninsular forest) and clearing it, brought a large colony of peo- 
ple from the north. But Kuno’rrunca Cuona and Apo’np Al, took the 
country ; and by the counsel of the brahmans many Jama edilices were 
appropriated to the JZindu system of worship, and other edifices were 
destroys ed. At a subsequent period, the conquerors relenting, five Jaina 
fanes, at places specified, were protected and endowed. V ICRAMA 
Cuova especially 1 made a free-grant of land to the village of Chitambiir ; 
cop of the inscription on stone, recordin this grant, having been senr 
to Colonel MackENZIE with: the petition? * About six hundred years 
ago. Mapeseatxe™, and ViISHNUVA-DEVARAYER, gave 1400 pagodas 
asa fre ree donation : : the inscription commemorating this grant remains, 
About 200 years, ago VENCATAPATI-RAYER gave a free donation of 
1000 pagodas : copy of the inscription, recording the grant, transmitted, 
The rulers of the Carnataca country gave donations. During the rule 
of ‘the Muhammadans, as the brahmans were their agents, these, without 
knowledge of their employers, resumed the whole of the grants, with 
the exception of only 200 pagodas. Besides IBRAHIM subadur fought 
with Ra’ Yast of Arcot, and taking possession of the whole very unjustly 
left only 40 pagodas of the annual endowmeut. ‘The /ainas complained 
to the nabob _ (name | not specified) who issued an order « on the subject. 
but the messenger bringing the order was seized by the subadar, and 
ill-treated. Terrified by tkis proceeding the Jainas made no more 
complaint, but committed their cause to. ” Geskits When the Honorable 
Company had assumed the country, they removed the distress which the 
Jainas had suffered, and conducted themselves with equity to all. The 
people generally were restored to their privileges; the Hindus were em- 
ployed and favored, and the Suina and. Vaishneva fanes protected ; but 
about 160 fanes belonging to the Jainas were neglected... The Chitam- 
bir fane, being ancient and distinguished, received some little notice, to 
ee of ee Coen that the arrangement was made 
| ot eeseatieee Comes yy the Jainas i Na 
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took courage to address the Government, pointing out the alleged invi- 
dious distinguishing favors, accorded to the Saivas and Vaishnavas 
above themselves, who were earlier established in ¢hiv country ‘(the 
Tondamandulam). As we (says the petition)'do not desire much, 
we now enclose a list of actually necessary expenses for Chitambur and 
other fanes.” | seeemnienee 


Section 6.—Account of the Jaina fanes at Chitambir in the Chettupat 
| district with list of erpeitses. — son 
The required expenditure referred to in the preceding article follows 

here ; but as it relates to very trifling items and to the supply of such 

articles as oil, incense, lights, and the like, it was not thought necessary 

to copy out this portion, which could be of no general interest. 7 
‘The following queries came after the list of requifed expenses 3 and 

uppear, as far as can be made out, to be inquiries given by Colonel 

Mackenzie to his agent named ApXvu: some of the inquiries would 

seem to have been answered by the foregoing and other papers. 1. From 

the early times to the present the statement of kings who ruled, requires 
to be made, either from written history or from tradition. 2. Regula- 
tions of old and dowito the present time, with the dates or periods of 
their authors required: also their countries, towns and eras are wanted. 

3. Eight thousand Munis were killed at Madura. To what particular 

places, and at what times did this event occur? 4. As the Jaina system 

is asserted to be the original one, at what time and place did it begin ? 

5. To what place ii Ceylon were the Rauddhis first sent? 6. It is 

said that the world was destroyed by a flood, and only Satyuerdta pre- 

served: what do the Jaina books mention on that point ? 7. What do 
the Jainas say of showers of fire and of mud, destroying the earth ? 

8. From what country did the Zadas and Lebbis come ? 9. The Yethi- 

dherma and Grihastha dherma ...... sos .-.(the rest illegible). fo: ‘ 

nt “Section 7.—.Account of Damara-priikwn in the Arcot district. 

. In the beginning of the era of Salivéhana this country ( Téndaman- 

} dalam), was governed by the Curumbers, who built forts; and Kutort- 

‘TuNGA-CHoLA hearing that they were-bad people, came and conquered 

the land which he gave to his posterity. _ After: some time, in the days 

of ViIRA-JaAMBU-RAYER, one named ViIRA-VASANTA-RAYER, acquired 

authority in this ‘mud fort and changed the name to Vire-vesanta-purom, 

building temples, which after some time— decayed, sogether with his 

authority, In the time of ACH ¥uTA-KAYER (of Bisnagar) an investiga~ 

tion was made by him, who had a car made and a fane built to 
ada-raja, with other similar matters.— ‘In the time of ZuLFeoar 
a2 : 
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words, and letters. The general sense is however, preserved. It is in 
poetical Tamil, of the plainer sort, and merely the lerend of a Jaina fane. 
The Reyer's name is not mentioned, nor any date. Accordingly the 
only use of the document is to illustrate native manners, and the mode 
of the introduction of the Jaina system at a remote period. The tribe 
ot Védars (a pure Tamil word haying no connexion with the Sanskrit 
word Véda) were not Hindus; but, according to indications in these 
papers, they were the earliest inhabitants of the peninsula, giving way 
before the Curumbars, even as these also were superseded by the pure 
Hindus. In Hindu writings the term Védar is synonimous with every 
thing low, vile and contemptible under a human form. 


Section 10.— An account of « hillock of white pebbles (fossil r emains) 
ot*Callipiliyir in the district of Chettup at. 

To the east of the above village there is a hillock entirely of white 
stones. The hierophant of the fane in that village, gave the following 
account of them. ‘Two réacshasas named VATHEN and VIL-vATHEN 
lived here, and were accustomed to feast ot-travellers in the following 
manner: Vit-vATHEN first slew his younger brother Varuen and then 
cooked him in pots out of which he fed the traveller. The meal being 
finished Vit-vatrnen called on his brother by name,. who came forth 
alive, rending the bowels of the guest, who dying in consequence both 
of the savages feasted on his body. On the occasion of the marriage of 
Sivu and Pa RVATI, at Caildsa, they dismissed “AGasTyYa, sending him 
to the mountain Pothai) y@ in the south; who, on the road, came by the 
residence of these xdcshasas, and was treated with great civility by 
Vit-vatTuex, and the usual meal. On its being finished Vitcvatnar 
called his brother ; and AGASTYA, penetrating the state of the case, 
took up the words and added a word or two of Sanskrit, in. ‘consequence 
of which mantra the ‘body of VaTuEn dissolved, and passed : away, with- 
out doing - AGASTYA any mischief. He denounced a woe on Vi L-VATHEN 
who died. The bones of these tw rdcshasas ha aving fallen to pieces, 
and becoming petrified, are now termed white pebbles. | f a 

Remark. Setting aside the ridiculous fable, a tradition like this implies 
that the Hindus designate savages by the term rdcvhasas ; and that 
possibly (as Dr. LeyDEN has intimated). cannibalism was common i in 
India, among the tribes supplanted by. Brahmanism or Bauddhism. The 
hillock itself if really a fossil petrifaction should be an object of attention 
¢otthS naturalist. (itoreto% to ring) diese epi te ere ee 
<i» Seaton tem Soreness fae insk eatin: ia $ i dtia Dleain: 
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Section 11.—Account of the fune of Tiruvapadi and of the ancient 
fort of Adi-narrayen Sambhuva Rayer at Vayalarin the ~~ 
its  Chettupat district. 

In the ancient times Parasara-nisut (father of Vy<sa,) and Mdr- 
CANDAYA-nIsSHtI, retired for penance to this mountain named Sridari- 
sanam. VisHnvu came thither to see them, and remained reposing ori 
ATHI-SESHA ; giving mécsham (or eternal happiness), to such as came 
to worship him there: these visitors being not men, but the inferior 
gods. ‘They formed mountain-pools for bathing, which now make five 
cascades. The tirthas (or pools), are designated by names. In one of 
them the footsteps of Visuwnu are visible by the marks left. A little to 
the east of this hill Vina Naruayana Sampnuva Raven built a fort, 
governed the country, and made some charitable grantee Fragments of 
buildings in brick-work indicate the site of this fort. His palace was 
on a hill at some distance westward ; where also vestiges appear. There 
is also a Vaishnava fane. As only a few dwellings are in that place 
it is now called Vayaldr (a hapalet in the open fields). At the foot of the 
hill there was once a Saiva fane, of which now only the emblem of 
Srva remains. Under the hill are other antiqué vestiges, among them 
of a wide street with mantapas (or porches), and other similar things, 
appendages to Hindu worship. Ina former yuga (or age) the Vunara 
(sylvans) paid homage to Rama, the incarnation of Visuxvu; and when 
the latter returned to Vdiconthu, he called for them: some followed 
him, and “some remained, continuing to the present day, in Vaishnava 
fanes, to attend on the god. The black-faced species of ape especially 
abounds in this district. _ 


ey a o* a 


‘This statement was written according to the account given by the 


» “et econ > Tye 


. at Turekal in the district of Vandivdsi.- B 
The inscription commemorates the grant by TikuMUCAPA SVAST. 
ent GOVA-PERUN-SINGHEN, Of a Padlichantam (alms-house), to the offi- 
ciating hierophants and their assistants. It has no date except. the 
specification of _Carteceya month (part of November). It is m Tamil 
mingled with -Prdékrit in the usual Jaina manner; and does not appear 
to be complete, unless the sign at the end be intended to denote (&c.) 
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by the copyist, as not having transcribed the whole, which seems to be 
not improbable. 


A remark by Arppavu (Col. Mackenzie's Servant, ) 

In Turdkal there is a small hill, on which there is a curious Jaina 
fane, and another one at the base. In one place there is an image of 
fine workmanship, and in another place four well sculptured images. 
In the latter there are three inscriptions, respectively in the Canarese, 
Lamil, and Sanskrit, of which the letters would require great pains to 
copy, or decipher. There is the unfinished commencement of a sculp- 
tured cave, like those at Médvalipuy«wm, and several natural caves around 
the hill; in three of which there are Jaina images, on seats (or pedes- 
tals): they say that Jaina ascetics lived in these caves. There was most 
probably a Jaina subah (or assembly) here in former times. The de- 
scription and account were obtained from LoGa-NATHA-NAYANAR. 


Section 13.—An account of Aragiri hill, near the village of Arun- 
gunram in the Arceg district. 


In the Scanda-purdna by Veva-Vyas:, an account is given of a 
place three and a half yojanas (leagues of 10 miles each) west of Con- 
jeveram ; where there was a celebrated fane endowed by many riijus, 
as Kutotrunca CHoLa, and others. Notice of festivals in the 
neighbourhood. In the fanes of Tirtha-ndthar, and Cudapa-néthar, 
are inscriptions of the year 1120 era of Salivdhana. On a@ large stone 
there is an inscription of the time of KuLorrunca Crota commemo- 
rating a treaty between JamBu-Rayewn who ruled in west country, the 
conqueror of the Panprya king, and raja Cesarnt Varma. There 
are besides many other’ inscriptions, commemorating grants by other 
persons, The Muhammadans broke up this fane, and used the materials 
in building Aycot. In the shrine of one of the emblems of StvA, to the 

north-east some offerings continue to be paid. There is a ‘pe 
‘epitey (fountain) near the place. In the era of Sulivéhana 1 122, one, 
named Cuencent Vickama Raver JamBu-R AYEN, built a 1 fane to 
the (gréma devatt) village tutelary goddess : an inscription on a pillar 
of the porch is the attestation. Various benefactors built and ie 
Particular cular places, and after their time a chieftain named Ansa 
“Caupax acquired authority and fixed bound; ae ie srt di 

- (forts) 
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~ Observation. The foregoing paper seems to afford some historical 
indications ; and the neighbourhood therein referred to would seem to 
abound in remains of some antiquity. Should the inscriptions not 
prove to be found among those in the collection, from the Conjeveram 
district, they would perhaps merit an attentive examination. We find 
herein a confirmation of Section Tl, and that Jameu Rayer (or 
SamBnuva Raver) was probably the jrgpend name of some series } of 
rdajas, or important chieftains. 

Note. From Section 10 to 13 the handwriting differs, and with a 
few excejtions, is legible, mot causing much difficulty, these sections 
have ‘been satisfactorily restored, though in a very few years more the 
ink would have entirely faded. — 

(A paper not sectionized in the list at the head of the Book "No. 12.) 

Account of. the venere Muhammadan Chiefs, composed by VELLI - 

-CANDAIYaR- 


In the course of the Cali-yuga, GHULAM Art Kas trbled in Vel- 
Jore. He had four sons. The names of these are - mentioned, and their 
rule. Acsarn MuHaMMaD ALI was the youngest, and most distinguished. 
In his time one named Sita Nayaken made great disturbance in the 
country. A force .was sent against him of which the marchings and 
halts.are stated. On coming to the boundary of Sita Navyaken, spies 
were sent, who. after having ascended the hill-fort of Stra Na¥YakKen 
returned, and reported that they had seen only women. As many of 
these as should: be taken were ordered to be sent to aovnd 7 and one 
named RANGAPA Caxtr, advised to have their hands and feet cut off, 
whieh i ‘it is | implied was done, Mention is made of a lame Pandit, who 
supplied ‘Skpat Urra Kuan with ten lakhs of money. The cause of 
the above. hostile movement is stated to have originated in a disagree- 

ment between SILa NaYXaKEn, and one named VaRaDArvAR ; who had 
‘deen, accustomed | mutually to accommodate each other with loans to the 
extent of 30,000 pieces. of money. But on. one occasion the loan of 
“only 4,000. was refused to Sura: Nayaken. | In resentment Stra Naya- 
KEN Aig pen BSPERAM US Sema hiee of, VARADAIYAR, and after seizing 
open, the foetus taken out and its place 
abdomen being afterwards sewed up. on 
ss ein sa aid, effected Ser 
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im these papers. There is also a very loose paragraph of no.weight, as 
to what the writer had heard of the MuAratias, and Muhammadans, in 


the Peninsula. It states that the 2ayer ruled 500 years before the 


_ Mubammadans, the Vellalas for 700 years before the Rayer. Three 


hundred years preceding are not filled up with any name ; and antece- 
dently to that period the Séra, Chola, Pandiya kings, and the Chacrs a- 
vertis ruled. 

This is nota well written paper. Its only use seems to be to explain 


who was Sria Navaxken before referred to (Section 8); and to shew 


how ruthless human nature can sometimes be, under particular circum- 
stances. o 
Sectiqn 14.—Account of Tirupanang Kade in the district oF 
_ = Tiruvatur. ; 
Reference to the marriage gf Siva and Parvati, on Cuwilisa. The 


assembly of rishis, and others, among them AGasTyYA and Potastuy A 
at which time the earth was irregular i in height, and AGASTYA received 


an order to go and make the earth equm « or level. A promise, that 


Srva would appear to him by the way, was accomplished ; at this place, 


“called Tirupenang Kadt, as being situated ‘tn the Doud.edronya, 


; er: the aod Siliesnenda rai ahaha <illicaics . 


abounding with Pouna (i. e. palmyra) trees. Ata subsequent period 
three celebrated poets named SunrTanrenr, APPAR, and Sampavt R 
came to per and ay the praises of that ‘place. A little to the 





recorded by inscriptions. After the Chola kings pint aa 
" named TaMALA-VAREE built | a large mantop2 (porch) in front of the 
shrine with a mud fort around. Subsequently some district. chieftains 


- turned this fortification into a stronghold, and put troops. therein. In 


+ 


the time of ANAvERDHA KKuan, nabob of Arcot, 500 Mahi 

rattys came 
by treaty and treacherously took the fort, killing Mo’wt1-Nayaken its 
_ commander, and rasing it to the ground. The families ete. 





ten miles round, ‘through fear of the Mahratta. pet aker 


- fuge in the fort ;. many of these the Afc 
“escaped wou See ri [ Te 







Spoons 
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ceased. The brahmans did not succeed in obtaining the patronage of 
the Hon'ble Company. A brahman made some repairs, with alms 
collected by him; and the Ci‘mbhabishégam (or transfer of the inhe- 
rent divinity of the image, into a pot of water), was performed during 
the process of the repairs. . 


Section 15.—Account of the tribe of Nohkurs in the Tiruvatir 
district. 

This class of mountebanks arose about the year 214 era of Saliv:- 
hena. They acquired skill by the assistance of Devi (or Durga). 
On one occasion they especially exerted themselves at 7yrinomali, fix- 
ing their pole on the top of one of the loftiest turrets of that fane ; and 
going through their feats as though the pole was fixed on the ground. 
They then, as a body, begged of the spectators to affiliate them into 
their tribes ; which request was refused. <At lehgth the tribe of wea- 
vers consented to receive and incorporate them into that tribe. Hence 
they are considered to be the weavers adopted children. 

Note. These people ha*e not the appearance of Lindus. Perhaps 
they came to India about the abovementioned period ; and they would 
desire to be naturalized. I have heard another account of their origin. 
They may add a class to the number of those who, being in this coun- 

‘try, are not aboriginally Hindus. 
: ¥ Ill.—Manuseript Book, No. 15, countermark 769. 
Section 1.—Account of the war of TONDAMAN CHACRAVERTI and 
¥ VISVAVASU raja. 

Aponpat the son of KutotrunGa CuHora having destroyed the 
© Curumbars, and cleared the waste-lands, ruled the country. Its four 
boundaries are mentioned, and a hyperbolical description is given of its 
~ splendor and power. A king from the north named Vis VAVASO came 
‘with a great army and fought with him for a year, by which much of 
. the country was laid waste, or whole conquered, Aponvar fled 






with some scattered remnants of forces, and lived for some time on 
fruits and roots, the spontaneou** productions of the carth. While 
» wandering about a temple of golden-colored turrets struck his view: 
he entered and worshipped Isvana and Isvari’ therein; and deter- 
- ynined to remain there. After some time he was favored with a vision 
of the local numinu, who assured him that his adoration was accepted, 
. and promised him a great army, with the entire recovery of his .posses-~ 
‘sions. “As Tornpaman was afraid of his adversary, this fear was re- 
© proved; and as a sign he was wold, that on going to the encounter, he 
rR 2 
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should find at a certain place the figure of Vandi (the bullock vehicle 
of Srva), which usually looks at the gate of a shrine, turned the other 
way. A greatly exaggerated description is given of the battles ; which 
résulted in favor of Aponpat, who at length, with his own hand, cut 
down Visvavasa raja. This last (in the Hindw poetical fashion) is 
then represented as turning into a celestial form ; and addressing the 
conquerer, he gives an account of the cause why he was banished from 
Inpnra’s presence, to be a king on earth, and to have his form restored | 
by the hand of a votary of Siva. ‘After declaring the right of the 
conqueror to rule over the land, he went to the invisible world. The 
victorious Aponba!r appointed ministers to assist him, and returning to 
Suriti-purt (the place of the former vision) he made great additions of 
shrines and orngments, and caused the public festivals to be conducted 
with regularity. 

Remark. This is only another and more pdctical version of an ac-. 
count otherwise mentioned in other papers of the collection. The 
leading fact, that ApoxDAI conquered apd regulated the Zondaman-. 
dalam is unquestionably historical. | The will be found to exist. 
in the collection of ae out the connected, ciroumstances: in an 
detail, . , 


Section 2.— Account of Arcot ; derivation af the word ; + forst and be 
cond settlement ; and subsequent history. ; 


The Brahménda-pur Gna is adduced as an authority that Nandi (the 
vehicle of Siva) for some fault was sentenced to become a stone on 
earth, and accordingly became a mountain, called Nandi-dirga Nun- 
didroog J. Visnnxu interceded with Siva, on behalf of Nandi. ‘Si VA 
ordered Ganca’ in his hair, to fall on the fountain, (the river Pular 
rises from Nundidr ‘oog) and to wash away, the fault of Vandi. ‘GaNoa’ 
replied that if she descended on earth she wished Srva and Visuyv to 
be in their shrines on the banks of the river, and that « she “might 1 run 
between both to the sea. ‘The request was conceded, and Stva came 
to Canchipiiram ( Conjeveram J in the shape of a brakman. An account 
of the images of Siva ; and of the six rishis who established them. The 
waste country whietend: these six ascetics dwelt was termed Shadidr 7 
(in Tamil Aru-Cddu) “ six wildernesses ; " whence: came the word, popu- 
larly written and pronounced, Arcot. = st hrs See 
When Kororrunca Cioxa, | i 
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Subsequently the edifices built by them went to ruin; and the country 
became a wilderness, as it had been before. Thus it remained for some 
time till Nata BomMa-nAdvapu, and TimMa-NAv¥anug, being on a hunt- 
ing excursion from Pennacondai, hearing there was a multitude of beasts. 
in this forest, came hither. They saw an old hare chase a fierce tiger 
and seize it by the throat, at which they were surprised: they consi-. 
dered this to be an auspicious place; and, having caused it to be colo- 
nized, they cut down the forest termed Arcddu, and built there a stone 
fort, with treasure discovered by diijanam, (a kind of magic,) and ruling | 
there the power descended to several generations. At length ZuULFECAR 
Ku a‘n, with a Muhammadan force, came into the country, and, after fight- 
ing with the rdja of Ginjee for twelve years, he took the hill-fort of 
Ginjee, and placed Davu’p Kwan in this country as higsubadar. Ginjee 
and other places were included im the district of Arcot, and the subah 
of Arcot thenceforward became famous. Davu’p KuAwn after regulat- 
ing all things went to the north. Zutrecar Kua‘n colonized the coun- 
try with Muhammadans, and,greatly improved it. He was superior to 
the former Carnataca raja, and he made some benefactions to Hindu 
fanes. From the constant increase of inhabitants the town became very 
large. During this Muhammadan rule, it was not allowed to the Hindus 
to build large houses, or to travel in any conveyance. If any such 
thing appeared the persons connected therewith were seized, fined, and 
reduced to poverty. Such being the case with the settled residents, the 
persons employed as servants, were six months on fatigue duty, with a 
_bundle of rice in their hands, and another six with their hands tied 
together in ‘fetters. At length when. the English came into power, and 
the disturbances had ceased, as Ascot was a large town it received much 
attention ; and the inhabitants were happily released from their troubles. 
“Remark. The former part of this section is merely of etymological 
consequence, but the latter portion, as to the founding of Arcot, is valu- 
able, and is capable of being joined in its proper place, with the other 
portions < of real history to be gathered, here and there, from the materi- 
als which form this collection. » - - 


Section 3.— Account of the Bauddha rdjas ihe sited. § in the seven- 


> ~ 


ne 


| walled Fort of Arzipadai tdngi- “ea 

Fantexoy the Bauddhas ruled over one-third of the country. Spear 
the Déudaciranya. They built a large fort with seven walls, called as 
above. ‘There were Bauddhist fanes of celebrity at various places. 
among them at Conjeveram. - The last of their rulers was Yemasitaa- 


Law. Many persons came to them from a great distance | in the north 


= 
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teaching their doctrinal and polemical sastras. They became very accom- 
plished in their religious ways. ‘They were united among themselves, 
and sent their children to a great distance to receive instruction. 

Two persons named AcALANGAN and NISHCALANGAN produced a 
persecution by privately writing in a Gauddha book that the Jaina sys- 
tem was the best one. A device was had recourse to in order to discover 
the authors ; and, on being discovered, they were forced to flee for their 
life, hotly pursued ; when "Wisse ALANGAN, by sacrificing his life, contriv- 
ed to allow ACALANGaN to escape, charging him, on succeeding to spread 
their system. The Bauddhis, in the heat of the moment had tied a 
piece of flesh in all the Jvtn« fanes, with a s/éca of contemptuous import. 
ACALANGAN after his escape put a vessel containing ordure in the Buud- 
dia fanes, with gnother s/dcx in retaliation. Under these circumstances 
of discord, the wv ja ordered an assembly of Buuddha, and Jaina, learned 
men to dispute with each other, and to finish within a specified time, 
when he would himself embrace the victorious system, and put all of the 
opposite party to death by grinding them in n oil-mills. The Pauddhus 
concealed themselves behind a thin cloth enclosure, so as to see their 
opponents without themselves being seen, and,managed the discussion 
by means of doing hornage to an evil goddess: as the appointed term 
approached the Jainas became anxious for their lives. In this extremity 
AcALANG*N had recourse toa goddess named Svaca-pevi, who ap- 
peared to him, and gave him a phrase to use, which would mean, 
“what more?” or “ what is there behind?” Bidding him kick with his 
foot behind the veil or curtain. On the morrow ACALANGAN inquired 
“what more?” or “what is there behind?” and at the same time 
by kicking at the curtain, he broke a large jar in which the fer- 
mented juice of the palm-tree had been kept, wherein from long 
standing there were worms, and whence an offensive smell proceeded. 
‘The king in consequence declared the Bauddhas to be con nquered, to 
which they were compelled to accede. ACALANGAN was “ahaha 
admitted to the ~ija's presence, and became his instructor.—There isa 
‘reference to further matter on the subject contained in book No. 27. si 
. Remark. Under restriction as to that reference, it may ‘be observed 
‘that from this section the Bauddhos and Juinas clearly a ‘i ppear to hive 
lived ‘together as people of one religion under two ri Ass toe es ; the 
oe y increasing by coming from the north, and that «casual 


es we a ts hs Yaloace of a schism. _The account is n ex-purte 
e from h the Jainas, w ho ‘seem to have stip anted the Baws dhe The 
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vrdana, while it affords an idea as to the time; checking the extravagance 
of that Purdna. Supposing the statement received from the Jainas to 
be with them a matter of record, or correct tradition, we may conclude 
with certainty that incidents inthe Mudura Purdana, carried up to a high 
antiquity, were not more remote than the early part of the Christian 
era. In this way, I conceive, documents which seem to be trifling in 
themselves may, by comparison with other documents, assist in eluci- 
dating points of actual history. The Frahimans and the Lauddhas 
or ./ainas, are the best possible checks on each other. The pu- 
nishment by grinding to death in oil-mills, is one well known to Indian 
History ; and in the progress of development of these papers it will be 
seen that Bauddhas and Jainas were subjected to it, at a later period, by 
lindu kings, under Brahm«nical influence. . 


Section 4.—Account of the destruction of Eight Thoneend Jainas by 
the famous SAUMPAUTAR-MURTI, at Punai-takat-matam. 

This is an account considcrably ornamented ; and much resembling 
the accounts which we otherwjee have of the destruction of the Samunat 
at Madura ; herein also referred to. The site of the transaction is how- 
ever different, the name of the king who is concerned is not mentioned 
nor yet the name of his kingdom. I am doubtful whether the transac- 
tion be not the same with that which occurred at Madura. At all 
events the paper is worth translating, as a note, or illustration, to any 
leading view of the whole subject. ‘The general fact that SamrauTAR 
~was the imciter of an extensive and cruel persecution of the Bauddhas 
‘or Jainas, by the Saivas, is historical. 


Section 5. ——Account of the first founder of the Chola kingdom, named 
TAYAMAN-NALLI. 

Anciently the Pandiya, Chéla, and Zonda countries were one yast 
forest, called after Daupaca a rdcshasa that dwelt i in ‘it. Rama brought 
several people from the north, and one person, named TAYAMAN-NALLI 
‘settled at Trichinopoly ; then surrounded “by a vast wilderness. _ He 
‘built a fane and placed an emblem of Siva, called after his own name, 
on the rock : he also paid | great attention to cultivation. He had a son 
called, Ven-c HOLAN, from connecting the Cauvery river with the Ven- 
nar, and thereby fertilizing an enlarged extent of country. His_ son 
was CARP SUP SOHO E A, so called from having embanked the  Cauvery 

ENS: waved = & 
we ctemer Remark. Of the accuracy of this paper I have some doubts, chiefly 
the name of the fane on ‘the top of the rock of revlencesy is 


‘ sa tobe an pitt of Sv of the ee import, in + Tamil, Tt, bi] th Mdtri- 
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Shuvesvcra in Sanskrit; that is “Siva who became a mother,” from a 
fable that Stva gave suck to an orphan ; being no doubt some historical 
circumstance, veiled under an emblem, or hieroglyphic. The name was 
also borne by a famous adwita poet at Prichinopoly. Whether it belong- 
ed to a colonist from the north, as stated in this paper, I would leave 
others to determine. 

’ General Note to Manuscript Book, No. 15. 

The paper on which this book is written remains in good preserva- 
tion, unattacked by insects. But the writing being very pale, and liable 
to early illegibility, pointed it out for restoration. The contents of the 
book are of average interest, and a few passages are rather special. 


IV.—Carnataca rdjakal Savistira Charitra, or a General history of 
the Peninsula. 
C Palin-leaf Manuscript, No. 214, countermark 75.) 

This work, which is of no ordinary interest or importance, professes to 
be a general history of Peninsula India, Muhammadan as well as Hindu, 
and to include the period from the commencement of the Cali-yuga, 
corresponding with the installation of PaRicsuita son of ABIMANYA, 
and grandson of Arsuna, down to Cali-yuga 4908, being Acheya year 
of the Hindu cycle, era of Vicramaditya 1864: Salivahana saca 1729, 
(A. D. 1807-8.) It is a great pity that there is a small chasm _in one 
place, and a much larger one in another, though not in the most valua- 
able portions. The general nature of the work may best appear from 
the following abstract, often little more than a mere index to the con- 
tents. 

Introduction. Theusualinvocation. The author's name NARARYA- 
new of the Anantakén race of Ginjee. The book was composed while 
Lord W. Beytincx was Governor of Madras, at the special request 
of Colonel Wittram’ Macterop then Commissioner at Arco it; who 
desired NARKAYANEN to write down a narrative ofe vents in India from 
the earliest times, as such ay account would be very accep ptable to’Euré- 
peans. In consequence of this request Nitsa viivite'Vel felt great anxiety 
that his work should be complete and authentic; and, after six months 
preparatory study, during which he specially procured the aid of learned | 
Muhammadans, and acquired from them al! the details of their books and 
records, he wrote down this compendium of results.” He offers the 
bay tb authors and crities for any deficieney that — 
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the formation therein of the different orders of beings and things. ‘The 
greater and lesser periods, or ages, periodical deluge ; formation of infe- 
rior gods, aswras, and men; Avatdras of Visunu; eclipses, how ac- 
counted for ; fasting at that time peculiar to India; Hindu notions of 
geography, mention of Wipal, Moghulistan, Tiurkistan tnd Hindustan 
proper. The birth of CrisHNA about one hundred years before the 
end of the Dicipara-yuga, and his building the town of Dwdiraca, on 
the sea-coast, and reigning there. His actions are stated in plain lan- 
guage, divested of the marvellous. 

The second Cdnda, or section, relating to the royal line of Hastind- 
purt. : | 

The genealogy of the race deduced from Sdéma. Accounts of the 
Pandavas, and other persons, similar to matters in the Mahabharata, 
but reduced to simple narrative, by the rejection of hyperbolical meta- 
phors. <A long lapse of time given to the later descendants subsequent 
to JANAMEJEYA. WICRAMADITYA conquered and ended that race. 
References to SALIVAHANA 4nd Buo’sa raja, with their successors (of 
great value if authentic), down to year of the Cali-yaga 3700, about 
which time is fixed the commencement of the Hegira; Hindu kings 
ruled 591 years after that period. The conquest of De/hi placed m 
the reign of Parrnu. Rise of the Muhapppadan ascendency. 


—_— 


. . 4 4 
The third Canda or section. Account of the Willaet, or original 
country of the Muhammadans. . . | 


‘Geographical details and definition of the country north-west of the 
Indus, adapted to aid in fixing the reference of names in Pawranie geo- 
graphy ; mention of ALEXANDER's victory over Darius; extended motice 
of ancient Zran and Térdn; rise of MunAmMMAD in year of Vicramdditya 
621, era of Salivahana 486; riotices of the CALIpns his successors ; 
a somewhat full account of Hassan and Hogsen; various subordinate 
matters ; Cersian invasion of Multan and Lahore, (by way of Candahdr 
and Cébul) against RAmMa Deva king of that part of the country, 
( Hegira 431,) who routed the invaders and drove them back across the 
Indus at Attock. Reference to Firpavsi author of the Shah Nameh, 
the insufficient reward given to him, which he bestowed in charity, and 
satirised the promise-breaking patron. Invasion of Delhi from Persia 
taking tribute ; extension of the eruption in the Deccan ; plunder of the 
Carndtaca country extending as far as Seringapatam.. Images of gods 
taken. thence, and carried to the Pédshdh at Delhi; RamManusa was 
then at Scringapatam, and went to the Padshdh at Delhi; by making 
interest through the medium of the Pddshiah's daughter he recovered 
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the sacred images and brought them back; the Padsha@h after making 
a treaty with the DelAi monarch returned to Jrdn. Another invasion 
in the year of the Hegira 622, with subordinate matters. 

The 4th Section on Delhi affairs. 

In Hegira G25, Sultan Catas pin Pddshah invaded Muiltén and was 
defeated. . There are many following details of battle and negociations, 
not well admitting of an abstract. At a later period there is special men- 
tion of M1rnza ALA UDDIN GorG, as having conquered BAHARAM SHAH 
and being seated on the throne of Deihi. He sent to demand tribute 
from the southern kings in India, which was not given, and the refusal 
led to various hostilities. Affairs of Gujerat are introduced. Frnoz Suan 
is said té6 have acquired extensive power in Hindustan. Other details 
of more or less importance are given, 

The 5th Section. Account of Timur. 

A shepherd boy named TAYAMU’R, was in the habit of leading out 

a few sheep belonging to his mother to the forest, wherein one day he 
met a holy man; who, in a manner mituitely detailed, prophetically 
announced his future sovereignty, and that he should be the head of a 
dynasty of twenty-one kings. At 18 years of agé TavAmu’R discovered 
treasure in a well : relinquishing the care of sheep, he assembled troops 
and made successful incursions on /rdn. He overcame various chief- 
tains, and conquered the x sent against him by the Pidshdh, de- 
feated the Pddshah himself and took him prisoner. In Hegira 773, 
TaYAMu’R imposed tribute on Jran. He subsequently attacked the 
kingdom of Turdn- TayAMu R gave to four of his sons, four kingdoms. 
He invaded Afghanistan and overthrew its ruler. Subsequently Tayva- 
nru’n invaded Hindustan. He sat down on the Dethi throne Hegira 801. 
Minor details. Transactions with the Shah of Roum. Intending to invade 
the empire of China, he fell sick and died on the way H. 807 : various 
details of the Delhi empire follow. At a later period some notices a 
Oudipore and Jeypore are given. ......-4564. | 

_ (A small chasm occurs, the palm-leaf, No. 51, being wanting’: ; it may 
be recovered, and space is left for it in the restored copy.) S ei : 
_ Some details respecting Humaiun SHan, his recovery of c e 
after the loss of his kingdom ascribed to a singular ‘aphaah inBoeMias 
__ ly given to him by a woman, who charitably bestowed a meal on him 

when he was a —— in disguise. “AcBar Es inquiries into’ Hide 
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who abusing his trust was ordered to be beheaded, but escaped by her 
contrivance. Anecdote of three lime-kilns kept ready by the Shah for the 
death of himself, of NourmMaHAL and her brother, in case of | emergency. 
AuRUNGZEBE. ‘The Mahrattas; various details : foundation of Aurun- 
gabad H. 1060. Notices» of Ani, Suan, and the ruler at Hyderabad, 
Magnificent tomb ; details of tributaries. AurunGzeBr’s behaviour to- 
wards his father and brothers. Affairs of the Panjab and of Gujerat. 
Mention introduced of Anagundi Ginjee, and other Carndtaca countries, 
Vellore, Ginjee, Arnee, Tanjore, governed by him. War with Sc<nosr, 
chief of the Mahrattas. Death of Sitost raja ; crowning of S<uosr 
who ruled in Sattaré. The Pddshsh sent Zutrecar Kuan to conquer 
the Carnalic ; fought with the Mahratias, took Ginjee. Mention of 
Dau’p Suan; made Killaddr of Ginjees ZuLtrecaneK adn returned. 
The Meahrattas attacked him; details of the Mahrattas. ARUNGZEBE 
sent his son Asura Suan to Benga’. Arrangement for his sons pre- 
vious to his death, which took place in H.1119. Various details con- 
cerning his successor. Detajls relative to some Amirs of the palace. 
Other matters down to H. 1131, when Munam™Map Swan became 
Piddshih. He sent out a firman to various kings as far as to Arcot. 
Various details inclusive of Carnatic affairs down to NAapIrR Swaw H. 
AuMED SuHAn, subsequent matters. 

Section 6th.—Concerning the Mahrattas and the Tuluva country. 

The country referred to in this section lies between the Nerbudda 
and Yoomboodra rivers (the Nirmathi and Tiimbidra). That land 
used to give tribute during the Dwdépara-yuga to the kings of Has- 
tindpuri, down to the time of JANAMEJEYA. SALIVAHANA was 
born, an illegimate child of a brahman, at Minguilpatnan at, or near 
to Rama-girt (or Dowlutabad). He made extensive conquests even to 
the Cauvery river. He overcame VicramapitTya, and placed the son 
of the latter on his throne as a tributary, at Ougert: Many other kings 
ruled for 4000 years. 

_ Transition to the land of Tu/uva and the upper Carndtaca-désam. A 
| shepherd of the Curumba tribe did service to arisht, or ascetic, who dis- 
covered to him hidden treasure, with which the shepherd quitting that 
occupation. raised troops, and laid the foundation of Anacéndai, and 

of Bijayanagaram. He was named PRAVADA-DEVA-RAYER 
No. mention of ‘intervening matters down to NARASINGA-DEVA-RAYER, 
who introduced a new dynasty. , ?. 
__ Section 7th—On the Hassan dynasty of the Deccan kingdom. — 
| This kingdom began \ with Hassan a contemporary with histo 
Zia tence race, He was of humble origin. A  brahman ssw 
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him sleeping in the sun, his face shaded by the hood of a cobra-capella, 
and thence prognosticated his future greatness. At a time when a 
sovereign was wanted, and an elephant with a wreath of flowers on its 
trunk was deputed to fix on the proper person, the animal selected 
Hassan from a multitude of people, and deposited the wreath on his 
head. He was in consequence chosen king........+ --+++- 

(In this place some palm leaves of the copy are wanting: how many 
cannot be determined, as the No. of the page is, uniformly reckoned 
from the beginning of the section. Spare sheets will be left in the bind- 
ing up of the restored copy, sufficient to allow of the filling in, should 
the deficient matter be hereafter recovered. There is so close a_coin- 
cidence between the beginning of the section, and the account given by 
Ferisnta of the commencement of the kingdom of the Deccan, that 
possibly the whole section may only have been an abridgment of FertsutTa 
received by the author Narrdyanen from Muhammadans at Arcot. 
If so the loss is immaterial ; but if otherwise, it is much to be regretted 
as a check on the mendacious FertsaT#is very desirable.) 


Section 8.—Concerning the lower Carndtaca country. 

Definitive boundaries of the Carnatic. The Ténda-mandalam, capi- 
tal Conjeveram. The Canara country, capital Seringapatam. The 
(Chélo-mandalam, capital here said to be Chenji, ( Ginjee.) Chola-desam 
on the Cauvery, its capital Tanjore. To the south Pdndiya-mandalam, 
capital Madura with Trichinopoly. Sera-mandatam, capital Tiru-nagari. 
Kerala desam, capital Ananta-sayanam. Telinga-desam, capital Kolo- 
condai ( Golconda ).—Revenues of those different kingdoms. The Kerada, 
 Péndiya, Chola, and other rajas were tributaries to the royal house of 
Hastinapuri. Some notice of the incarnations of the emblems of Vishnu 
(the Chank, Chacra, &c.) in the persons of Ma’ner, SapUGOPA’RVAR and 
others. Notice of Mdnica, VAsacer and SAMPNATAR ; their polemical 
contests with the Samuna», ( Bauddhas or Jainas ). Subsequent to that 
time the Vaishnava sect experienced a depreciation, owing to the 
ascendency gained by the Satvas.— Notice of Tamil poets, Cosan, 
‘PocerenTan, OrTa-cuTax. CamBaAn composed his poetical version of 
‘the Ramdyanan in Sal. Sac. 807. Notice of some Chola kings. The 
- Vaishnava teacher RAMANUIJA flourished Sal. Sac. 939. ‘Trreavva- 
WA Cracraventi became Suntara Paundiya dever, Pusly 460, Vira 
'Parpira Crotan was his son. RaMANusA lived in his time. (These 
points and dates considered as the author's testimony are very important 
"as a check on accounts by the Saivas.) Notice of the first inroad made 

“by ‘the Muharmadans into the Carnatic. . Many details’ conce 
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Crimi-canda-cholan; of RAMANUJA and the Muhammadans ; Cani- 
CARA CHOLAN flourished 570 Fusly. VILLIPUTTURAR, a poet in the 
Conga desam, translated the Mahdébharata into Tamil verse at the promis- 
ed reward of five gold huns each stanza (of four lines). On his task being 
finished, the king gave him only five fanams each stanza. Story of NanprI 
aking .of the Chola country, his hunt of a pig, which in the end became 
metamorphosed into afigure of Vishnu inthe Vardha-avatara, a shrine 
was built on the spot. Origin of Chenji (or Ginjgee). A treasure was 
discovered by one ANANTAKON a shepherd, who raised troops therewith, 
and getting aid from other chiefs, established himself as a raja, Gin- 
jee being his capital ; this was Fusly year 600. He cut a canal for irri- 
gation near 7’r tnomali which in the course of time having become filled 
up, was restored by thé nabob Watcrasau, F. 1184. ANAanraKow 
gave to his tribe the name of Sammanamdnar. Tle was succeeded 
by CRISHNAKON, F. 650. Gonertkon, F. 680, both of them built 
~ sacred edifices. His son was GovinpDakKon, Fusly 700. VALLIYAKoN, 
Fusly 720, he made roads, choultries,&c. The dynasty now gave way 
- before a Curumba tribe named Vadaga Yediar (north country shep- 
herds): the first king of this tribe was Kope-LtinGan, F. 740. He 
built a brick fort at Chentamangalam. Ue formed some tanks, and 
left others unfinished. In his time, his feudatories built several forts 
with bricks in different places, as dsupur, Pelacupur, Cupam, Cohir, 
&c. He formed channels to bring down streams for irrigation from 
mountain springs; among which the one named Kodilingan Juvi_re- 
mains to this day. He ruled with great equity. Afterwards, F. 800, 
Narasinca Upirar became viceroy, the Maharayer of Anacondai, 
Vijayanagaram, and Pennacondat sent an army against the aforesaid 
KosiLinGAn, and having conquered the country he delivered it over to 
NarasinGa Uptrar to be held as a fief sending tribute to the rayer. 
A donation was made to a fane or temple, Sal. Sac. 1532 (A. D, 14 10). 
About thistime the raja of Vandiwash naned BuUUPATI KAYER Upryar 
ruled according to an inscription dated in Sal. Sac. 1341. Vima-visara 
RAYER was also ruler over that district. VALLStA paver ruled, F.750. 
He made additions to the shrine at Trtnomali. He paid tribute to the 
vayer. After he fell the country being divided among petty chiefs 
became subject to Crisnna-DEVA-RAyER. He sent a great army into 
the Carnatic, said to have consisted of 100,000 men, under the command 
of chiefs named ValxarPa NAYAKER, ToBAKI, CRISHNAPA NAYAKER, 
Visaya RAGHAVA NAYAKER, and VENKITAPA NAYAKER. _ In F. 
870 VANYAPA NAYAKER came and collected tribute extensively. H 
_.encamped near Vellore. | The chief at Chittoor, and other petty chiefs 


. 
. 
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of the Tondamandalam had an interview with him. He fixed their 
rate of tribute. Mention is made among others of Bamma-reddi of 
Calastri. The rdyer's general afterwards went to Ginjee. The chiefs 
of the Chola-mandalam had an interview with him, and their tribute was 
also settled. WVAtvAPA NAYAKER continued at Ginjee with his army. 
He gave it in charge to the subordinate generals to go and levy tribute 
on the Pandya, Chola, and Chera kingdoms. In Tanjore, Trichinopoly, 
Madura and Tiru-nagari, the kings respectfully answered to the demand. 
Thus the eastern Carndtaca (as distinguished from Mysore, &c.) 
became subject to the rdyer. He derived three crores of rupees 
from this country, and in consequence he divided the whole into three 
parts, under three viceroys. CriSHNAPA NAYAKER at Ginjee, govern- 
ed the country fram Vellore to the river Coleroon; Vis ava RAGHAVA 
at Tanjore, governed the fertile country washed by the Cauvery river; 
and to VENKITAPA NAYAKER, was assigned the country south of the 
latter. Notices follow of the proceedings of these viceroys. A Muham- 
madan coalition was formed against thes reyer. The principal vice- 
roy of the latter was recalled, with his troops; and TusAx1 Nayaxer 
thenceforward assumed independency at Ginjee, His successors with 
their dates and proceedings are mentioned. The last of them Appa 
NAYAKER is described as weak and vicious to an extreme. He came 
to the throne, F. 1030, and in his time a Muhammadan confederacy, 
the formation of which is ascribed to the treachery of Béuma_réja of. 
Chingleput, brought . down a deluge of Muhammadan troops into the low- 
er Carnatic. The siege of Ginjee, and its capture, after great resistance 
are described with considerable force and spirit, and at much length as 
the author is writing about his native place. The proceedings of VISAYA. 
RAGHAVA at Tanjore are alsoalluded to: he purchased peace. Tt RU- 
MALA NAYAKER of Madura, by the assistance of the. Collaries routed 
and repelled the ‘Muhammadans, who returned discomfited to Ginjee. 
Irruption | of the Mahrattas into the “country. Seizure of Tanjore. 
Tribute imposed by them on other places. Proceedings of Stvaji in the 
lower Carnatic. Arrival of the English ; at Chennapatnam ( Madras s). 
Notice of other Europeans. ‘From this ‘time forwards, there is a minute 
set ge: correct detail of the p proc roceedings: of th the English and French 
n with the nabob on the | one Sa a Cnus :DA Bee an ~y 
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ceedings aré fully described; and the commanding interest of the nar- 
rative may be considered to close with the final capture of Seringapa- 
fam, and its celebration at Madras. The author, however, conti- 
nues his narrative onwards a few years later; and closes with a reference 
to the regulation of the Arcof country, and its management by his 
patron, Colonel W. Macteop, as Commissioner. 

Remark.—In a general retrospect of the contents of this large 
manuscript, it appears that the suggestion of an English gentleman, 
produced that rare result a native Hindu historian, writing under the 
influence of good sense, and in conformity to a prevailing degree, with 
European notions of history. In an abstract I have not felt myself 
obliged to verify or compare his dates and facts with other authorities. 
There are probably some anachronisms and errors; bug the value of the 
whole seems to me considerable, and the cighth section, down to the 
arrival of the English, invaluable. To me that matter is new, and with 
the incidential coincidences derivable from other papers in this col- 
lection a narrative may now bf carried upwards, with some degree of 
certainty, to the era of CRISHNA RAYER; above which there is only 
a short interval of anarchy till we reach the regular Chola government. 
The whole manuscript, but especially the first half of the eighth Section, 
ought, I am of opinion, to be carefully translated and edited. 

Prof. WuLson’s notice of this MS. (Des. Cat. Vol. I. p. 199,) is as 
follows :— 

“XI. Kemdta-rdjakal, a Palm leaves, 6 ditto, e¢ ditto, d ditto. An 
account of the sovereigns of the Carnatic. After a short notice of 
Yupuisutirma, and his brethren, and of some Hindu princes of the 
lunar family, the MS. gives an account of the Mogul sovereigns of 
Hindustan, and the family of Nizam Att. MS. 6 is an abridgment.” 

~ On reading this notice I went to the college, and searched for a second 
copy without succeeding in finding one. This copy is much injured by 
‘nsects. I shall be gratified if eventually I may succeed in effecting one 
completely restored copy- | net 

x [ Zo be continued. |] vit 
Nore. Since the above was set upin type we have received information, 
that Mr. Taylor's analysis will be printed in the Madras Journal. This does 
not deter us from publication inasmuch as our readers are for the greater part 
distinct. On the other hand {f is most remote from our wishes to be thought 
guilty of forestalling our brother editor. We have both a claim to the materials, 
—he from his connection with the place of their deposit—we from haying re-— 
commended their being entrusted to Mr. Taylor for cxamination ;_ and we should 


. 


. 


be thankful to him for the opportunity afforded of making widely Known the re- 
sult of his successful labours.—Ep. | 
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Ill.— Report on the Caoutchouc Tree of Assam made at the request of 
Captain JENKINS, «Jgent to the Governor General. By Wiviam 
GRIFFITH, Assistant Surgeon on deputation with the Bhotan Mission. 

[Communicated by the Government. ] 


Agreeable to your instructions I proceeded to Ferozepoor, and 
thence, accompanied by Lieut. Vetcn and Mr. BrownLow, to the 
forests in which the tree yielding*the caoutchouc is found. 

The forests alluded to, form what is evidently the Zardi, and they 
probably extend almost without intermission, from the western to the 
eastern extremity of the valley, at least on its northern boundary. 

The breadth of the forest tracts is variable ; in the parts we traversed 
it was computed to be between 7 and 8 miles. The forests are of a 
decidedly tropicaP character ; exceptions, however,-to this occur towards 
the basis of the hills, near which some trees indicative of a temperate 
climate are found, such as horse and spanish chesnuts, an alder, 
Hovenia dulcis. No particularly fine timber trees occurred with the 
exception of a solitary chaum tree, the” Artocarpus chaplasha of Dr. 
Roxsurcu. The caoutchouc tree itself occurs very generally as a 
solitary tree®, occasionally however two or three’may be found grouped 
together. In size they are far superior to all the other trees, and espe- 
cially in the extent of surface covered by their branches. They cer- 
tainly deserve to be ranked amongst the largest known trees, being pro- 
bably inferior in size to the banian only, which may be said to be ca- 
pable of indefinite extension ; such is the size indeed of the caoutchouc 
tree, that“it may be distinguished from a distance of several miles by 
its dense, immense, and lofty crown. The dimensions of one of. the 
largest were as follows: circumference of main trunk 74 feet; ditto 
of main trunk and the supports 120 feet; ditto of area covered by 
the branches, 610 feet; estimated height 100 feet. The trees appear 
to be, so far at least as I have had opportunities of judging, confined to 
the Vardi, the drier parts ‘of which they seem to affect, and they be- 
come more abundant towards the foot of the hills. They are said, 
however, to occur about some of the villages in this direction ; if so, they 
have probably been planted there, at any rate it is quite certain that on 
the southern side of the valley, along which. considerable Spaces occur 
totally devoid of forests, they are comparatively uncommon. ikea 

In the tracts of forests traversed by us and which I tare said was 
estimated to be between 7 and 8 miles in length, 80 trees were seen: 
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several species of which grow in abundance amongst the abovemen- 
tioned mountains, and contained about two gallons. Mr. Smitnu observed 
that. the inside of the vessel, was smeared over with the juice of a tree 
which grows on the mountains. I was therefore more anxious to examine 
the nature of this lining than the quality of the honey. The turong 
was therefore emptied and washed out, when to my gratification I found 
it very perfectly lined with a thin coat of caoutchouc*.”’ Dr. Roxpurncnu 
then mentions one or two facts, which are consonant with the views of 
modern vegetable physiology, viz. “ that old trees afford a better and more 
indecomposable juice than young ones, and that during the cold season 
the juice is better but more scanty than in the hot. It is extracted by 
incisions ,across the bark down to the wood, at a distance of about a foot 
from one another, all round the trunk or branch up to the top of the 
tree ; and the higher, the more abundant is the fluid said to be. After one 
operation, the same tree requires about a fortnight’s rest, when it may 
be again repeated}+.”’ The only description hitherto given of the tree is 
that of Dr. RoxsunGca ; it was drawl up from young specimens, but 
it is quite sufficient to enable one to recognise the plant. I subjoin a 
sketch of the only flowering branch I have hitherto met with. The roots 
of this really noble tree spread out in every direction on reaching the 
ground, and the larger ones are half uncovered: they occasionally assume 
the appearance of buttresses, but never to such an extent as those of 
some other trees. The nature of the trunk of this and some other spe- 
cies of the same genus is so extraordinary that it may not be amiss to 
make a few remarks on its structure. It differs in the first place from 
the ordinary form of trunk by its sculptural appearance, and it is from 
this that its extremely picturesque appearance arises, 

_ The appearance arises entirely from the tendency of these trees to 
throw out roots both from the main trunk as well as from the branches, 
and from the extreme tendency these have to cohere with the-trunk or 
with each other. If the “roots are thrown out from or very near the 
main trunk, they ordinarily run down its surface, and cohere with it 
firmly and hence the sculptured appearance ; if, as happens in some, they 
are thrown out from the branches at such a distance from the trunk 
that they do not come in contact with it, they pass down to the earth, 
and form what I call supports. These attain their maximum of deve- 
lopments in the banian and render the growth of the tree quite indefinite. 
These supports appear never to produce leaf, bearing branches, so long, 
‘at least, as they remain attached to the tree. — They are generally per- 
hip es _* Roxpuncn's Flora Indica, Vol. ITT. p. 543. = ite coal 
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fectly straight at first, becoming conical only by divisions at the apex 
when near the earth, and by the mutual adhesion of these divisions. 

Very generally, it would appear, this species, as well as some others, 
vepetates in other trees; its first processes of growth being probably simi- 
lar to those of other arboreous dicotyledons. ‘The roots, however in 
obeying the laws regulating their descent, soon come into contact, and 
wherever they do so, a mutual and firm adhesion is the result. 

Ajnet work is soon formed round the tree ; the size of its reticulations 
soon diminishes with the increase in the number of roots; and at last a 
nearly solid and excessively firm cylinder is formed, which encloses, as it 
were in a case, the tree which originally protected the young seedling : 
to such an extent is this carried that the death of the tree is syre to oc- 
eur sooner or later. 

In such a case as this the fig-tree has, it may be said, no trunk at all 
comparable to ordinary trunks, which result from growth in an ascend- 
ing direction. In these they originate from the aggregation and cohe- 
sion of roots, or from growth” in a descending direction. One may 
hence readily imagine how easily such trees may overtop all others, for, 
if they vegetate on a tree 60 feet from its base, it 1s at once obvious that 
this distance is an actual gain in height over all the others. Such 
instances are perhaps the only ones in which epiphytes destroy the 
plants on which they grow. They may indeed be denominated parasitical 
epiphytes. As might be expected the seeds are indifferent as to the 
species of tree on which they vegetate: it is not uncommon to find two 
fig-trees entwined in a close embrace. 

Dr. RoxpuRGH was aware of this manner of growth, but he sfynedied 
to have only seen palmyra trees enclosed in the way I have endeavoured 
to explain. The tendency to throw out roots is so excessive in the Ficus 
elastica, that any section through the back of the trunk or the supports 
of sufficient depth to reach the wooded structure, is sure to occasion their 
appearance. These roots or radicles are distinctly continuous with the 
outer fibres of the last formed wood, and so many are thrown out that 
the lower extremity of a transverse section of a support not unfrequent- 
ly assumes the appearance of a very coarse tail. The union between the 
‘root commences by abrasion, and although I have not yet examined sec- 
tions with reference to the degree of intimacy of union, I have but little 
ras but that each union is an instance of true and SSRIS sed 
The if ceblnietiee: of this tree remains to he eaplaineds Sarkiontantes as 
it would at first sight appear to be totally different from that of any 
other, and because such forms unless reduced to petaary types, confuse 
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the minds of beginners. By the old school, the only one yet known on 
this side of India, and which even in England has too many advocates, 
each instance, almost, of anomalous form is at once elevated into a dis- 
tinct or sui generis formation, as if nature in her*wonderful workings 
had no distinct plan. 

This was, and is, the great fault of the Linnwan School of Botany, 
and it is continually causing curious and really, at this period, quite in- 
excusable mistakes. If we turn over the pages of RoxsurcGu's Flora 
Indica, which relate to this genus, we shall find that the fruit‘is describ- 
ed before the flower—described in fact before it can possibly exist. 

That which Roxsureu called the fruit is the inflorescence, and con- 
sists of a hollow, more or less closed receptacle, on which minute flowers 
of different sexes are arranged. A receptacle on which a number of flowers 
is situated, is by no means uncommon, and I may point out familiar in- 
stances in the thistle, artichoke, dandelion, &c. in which the receptacle 
may be said to be almost at its maximum of development. Frequent 
instances of such enlarged receptacles* occur in the natural order to 
which the fig belongs, particularly in Dorstenia. 

In all these the receptacle is more or less flat; were we to take one of 
these flat receptacles and so dispose of it, that it shall become closed 
except at its apex, we shall have an inflorescence similar to that of a fig, 
the scales found at the aperture of which are analogous to the scales 
visible outside the heads of the beforementioned instances, and which, 
as is well known, form the edible heart of the artichoke. A fig may 
therefore be compared with the head of a compound cee however 
different it may appear at first sight to be*. 

The last point I have :to notice with reference to ae pleciaag is 

that they are, more especially the peotals frequently infested by* some 
‘parasites+. 
; The juice is procured from transverse incisions made in the jetties 
root, which I have mentioned as being half exposed. The incision 
reaches the wood, or even penetrates it, but the flow of = oe takes 
place in these instances from the bark alone. writoges 

Under the incision a hole is scooped out in the earthiys in iievhtckoned leaf, 
folded up into the shape of a rude cap, is placed; for this purpose the 
eszans Fo hstiawae capitatum of Linuaus spurt) te preferred. ~~ 
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This plan is simple, and far superior to that of incising the trunk 
as it ensures greater cleanliness. The larger roots are preferred in ad- 
dition to their being half exposed, for yielding a richer juice. , 

The fluid on issuing is, when good, nearly of the consistence of 
cream, and of a very pure white. 


Its excellence is known by the degree of consistence, and the quantit 
of caoutchouc, on which this would appear to depend, is readily ascer- 
tained by rubbing up a few drops in the palm of the hand, when the 
eaoutchotc rapidly becomes separated. By kneading this up again, it 
rapidly becomes elastic. 

Many incisions are made in one tree. The juice flows rapidly at 
first, but the rapidity diminishes after a few minutes. 4 

It is said to flow fastest during the night: it continues during two 
or three days, after which it ceases, owing to the formation of a layer 
of caoutchoue over the wound. 

The quantity obtainable by the above method from a single tree has 
not yet been exactly ascertainéd. Some of the natives affirm that four or 
even. five maunds may be procured; others only give one ghurrah full 
or ten seers as the amount procurable. From the slowness with which 
it flows, I should consider half a maund to be a fair average produce 
of each bleeding. The operation is repeated at the expiration of 18 or 
20 days. Assuming the rate of half a maund to be nearly correct, 
20,000 trees will give as the aggregate of four bleedings 12,000 maunds 
of caoutchouc, that is if Dr. Roxsurcn’s proportion of this product to 


aqueous matter, viz. 154 oz. to 50, be correct- 


I should however, observe that the proportion of caoutchouc in the 
American juice is given by Dr. FarapDay as 45 in 100%, or nearly one 
in two. On the excellence of the Assamese products as compared with 
that of America, it does not become me to pronounce. If strength, elasti- 


-eity, clearness and freedom from viscidity as well as from foreign matter 


be test of excellence, then this product may be considered superior to any 


other hitherto manufactured. | Nothing can in fact well exceed, at least 


in these points, the best specimens manufactured by Mr. Scott. It has 
been pronounced by persons resident in Calcutta tobe excellent, and the 


only objection that has hitherto been raised against it om sufficient ex- 


amination is that of Mr. Ber, who says it snaps. But if by this we 
are to understand snapping from being allowed to return to its original 
dimensions from the state of tension, the objection amounts to an excel- 


© Mechanic's Magazine, 24, 440. Mr, Scorr finds that the proportion varies 


© from four to six parts in 10, the variation depending probably on the part of the 


tree from which the juice is extracted. 6 
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lence. Mr. McCosu has indeed declared it to be inferior to the South 
American article, but this decisive judgment has evidently been made 
on casual cxamination of perhaps the worst possible specimens. Deci- 
sions such as these are totally inadmissible in any work, much more so 
in the one alluded to* which from the materials placed at the author's 
disposal, should at least have been correct. . 

On the points of comparative excellence of the two products we shall 
soon, it is to be hoped, be set at rest. Lieut. Vercu+ has submitted nu- 
merous excellent specimens to the London Caoutchouc Company, and Mr. 
Scott and Mr. Browntow are engaged on a series of experiments, 
which promise complete success. 

It is to be hoped that samples may be sent to the Society of Arts, 
whose reports on all these subjects are so excellent and so readily and 
obligingly furnished. I think, however, it is desirable that Dr. O'SHauGu- 
NESS¥Y be requested to draw up an analysis both of the Assamese and 
American products, as that analysis would at once set at rest the com- 
parative amount of caoutchouc as well a#of its solubility. 

As this tree promises to become an important source of revenue, all 
possible precautions should be taken, to ensure the present stock from 
injury and to increase the number of trees so that the province may be 
able to meet any demand. With reference to the first point it will be 
quite sufficient to limit the bleedings to the cold months, so that during 
the season of the greatest activity of vegetation, the trees may remain 
unmolested, and this is more particularly necessary from our having 
reasons for supposing that the juice will be during the period alluded to 
much less rich in caoutchone. I would thereforepropose the interval 
between April Ist and November Ist as the season of rest. The size 
of the tree being such as to preclude any possibility of great injury 
resulting from the abstraction of the juice, the bleedings if indeed it be 
possible to limit them, may recur at intervals of one month. : 

The best check, however, to over-depletion will be the i@oropetes 
jection. of all over thin juice. The plan now adopted for the extraction 
of the juice needs no modifications, for it is simple, effectual and.cleanly. 
For increasing the number of trees the formation of plantations — will be 
necessary. The sites chosen for these should be both in the forests 
er | sas well as i in and about tl those villages which, from being situ 

-d near the edge of the forests, may seem adapted to the end in view, _ 
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There is every reason for supposing that this tree ‘presents every 
facility for multiplication by division, and probably the plan pursued by 
the natives with the peepul will be effectual for this purpose: a branch is 
chosen of the thickness of a man’s thigh, and of a height of 15 or 20 
feet; all its branches with the exception of one or two at the apex are to 
be lopped off clean, and the wounds to be plastered over with clay. The 
cutting is to be planted out at the commencement of spring, that is in 
March or April*. 

The jangal must be cleared, but not so much so as to expose the cut- 
tings to the full influence of the sun. It must be borne in mind that 
the tree is one which requires an immense space, should rearing from 
seed be resorted to, which however, can scarcely be necessary; it must 
be remembered also, that the most favorable situation for ensuring their 
vegetation would appear to be on other trees, and they should be so 
placed as not to be liable to be removed either by rain or wind. Some 
manure should be placed with them so as to imitate as much as possible 
that with which they are gener&lly supplied by birds. 

The substance, caoutchouc, is a widely disseminated constituent of 
vegetable fluids. It has hitherto, I believe, been found only in plants 
with milky juice, although its presence in all plants yielding such fluid 
remains to be proved. The presence of caoutchouc in silk has been, 
I believe, attributed to the nature of the fluids of the plants on which 
the caterpillars feed: but this, although applicable to the mulberry 
plants, can scarcely hold good with the various species of Tetranthera on 
which the Moonga feeds, or with the castor-oil plant the chief food of 
the Eria, which in Asfam does not appear to yield milk. Milky juice is 
often characteristic of certain families, but often not: its presence is fre- 
quently of importance, as it often affords valuable indications of affinity. 
It is remarkable that it is almost unknown in the grand division of 
Monocotyledonous plants. The families in which its presence may be 
said to be universal are Apocquea, Asclepiadta, Campanulacea, Sobelia- 
cea, and the great division of Compositw, Chichoracea, of which the let- 
tuce is a familiar example. It is of common occurrence in Euphorbiacea, 
and Tulicea, which orders may be looked on as the grand sources of 
caoutchouc. Thus, in addition to our Indian plants, the American caout- 
chouc is supposed to be produced by Cecropia peltata which belongs to 
Urticea, and the Ule tree of Papantla, from which the caoutchouc of that 
country is obtained, is supposed to belong to the same orders. I must, 
however, observe thas.) Baron HumsBotpr objects to the vat tne! of 


“eae 


b weet -9.- Bor this information 1 I am indebted to Captain Junie. 
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Cecropia peltata yielding the American caoutchouc, as its juice.is diffi- 
cult to inspissate*. awe wis 
. The order Euphorbiacea would likewise. appear .to supply a large 
quantity. Thus Dr. LinpLy, informs us -that the. true caoutchouc is 
furnished by Siphonia elastica, Hevia quiancusis of AuBLET, a Surinam, 
and Brazilian tree; and.itis from a.tree of this order that a substance 
resembling caoutchouc is procured in Sierra Leone. e ands >et bow 
Some Apocques are also reported to produce good caontchouct ;,thus 
Aricola elastica produces the caoutchouc of Sumatra; and it is from 
this plant that caoutchouc has been produced.in Penang and exported 
to England}. Willughbeia edulis is. likewise an Jndian plant from 
which caputchouc has been produced, but RoxBURGH says it is of indif- 
ferent quality ;, unless I have been misled, good caoutchoue is obtained 
from Nerium grandifloreum of Roxpurnen. —_ theteneu 
It is, probably equally abundant, in Asclepiadea ; one plant of which, 
order Cynanchum albifloreum has, been stated, to, yield it. of excellent. 
quality in Penang. Mr. Roxix, seems “inclined to attribute, the great 
tenacity of the fibres of some plants of both these orders to its presence, 
but this supposition scems to.me of very doubtful aceuracy&. = > 
It is to these orders therefore, viz. Triteciay Euphorbiacea, Apocquea, , 
and Asclepiadea that, lL would beg to direct particular attention. . The 
relative values of the various caoutchoues.is stillopen, to investigation. 
The relative values,of the milky. juice as sources of, caoutcho epend 
on their freedom from viscidity, and this is. very, readily, ascertained by 
rubbing up a few drops in the palm of the hand: in freedom. from this 
material nothing can well exceed the juice of the Ficus) elasticas).. ) ts 
_ Teo much attention. in. fact. can scarcely be paid to all plants, afford- ; 
ing milky juice ; as in the event,of, a, diminution, in. quantity from the» 
present sources, chemists may possibly devise, some means of extracting » 
it, from a those . materials, which at present.are disregarded. This. of 
course, only, holds good ‘provided..the, assumption.that. the juice, of, 
all plants of a milky nature contains caoutchouc, proves correct. A” 
zine, vol. 24, page 434... In this the opinions of Dr. Anpexson, ont-he™ 
probable.future extensive utility, of this substance are given at dength ;- 
the author however appears to consider these views. as overdrawn; and ud 
© Linvt vt Tntrodastion = 
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they are so certainly, if we look to the modus operandi bmw: by 
Dr. ANDERSON.» 

But if we look to the late improvements by which this substance is 
rendered tolerably manageable, we can scarcely imagine any limit to its 
sphere of usefulness. If it be limited, it will be owing to the fact that 
the supplies cannot meet the demand It is well known that the de- 
mand for this article has called into existence the London Caoutchouc 
Company, and their attention appears to have been dir towards India 
by Mr. Royce (to whom this empire will very probably be ‘under very 
great obligations) and to Assam in particular by Professor Secpen- 
It is much to be wished that all communications regarding new products 
of value should be very explicit, for it is but seldom that in this country 
opinions of value are to be obtained. The plan recommended by the 
caoutchouc committee, viz.; that of forming the caoutchouc into bottles 
is perhaps the worst that could be recommended : it is bad from its great 
tediousness and laboriousness, bad from its causing the blackening of 
the caoutchouc, and bad from its not obviating the viscidity of this when 
exposed to the sun. And it may reasonably be asked of what possible 
use the form of bottles can be when the bottle is not meant to hold a 
solution but to become one*. 

It is much to be regretted that the handsome premium proposed by 
this company should have been limited to caoutchouc prepared in the 
South « ican manner: the premium should have been open to any 
form of manufacture and limited only with reference to quality. The 
same plan has of course been followed by the Agri-Horticultural Society 
of Calcutta, with this difference that the reward is much smaller, indeed 
ridiculously so, when compared to the extravagant rewards allotted to 

r products of comparatively no value and in many cases of rather 
visionary attainment. In all such cases, Societies would do well to. 
proportion the amount of rewards to the amount of value. I am not 
aware whether the juice itself is in demand : this is certain however, that 
with slight precautions it will keep for a very longtime. = 

The presence of petroleum in abundance along the southern’ ioeaidgery 
of the valley may possibly suggest another mode of exportation, but 
there- are it appears to me considerable objections to the exportation of 

valuable substance in any other fore, te, that now ‘practised. In — 
conclusion I would beg to apologize for ae the very imperfect nature of this 
report, but my means of observation ha e been limited, and the stock of 
© The adelesaness of the plano alluded — to at once strack “both “Hdutenant 
Verca and Mr. Scorr, who were led to pay attention to the caoutchouc from 
the caoutchouc company’s circular. fas nts 2. WETS <i eRe Ae 
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“information hitherto. laid before ‘the public is certainly sufficiently scanty. 
ME Scorr having very obligingly furnished me with a series of spe- 
cimens illustrating the relative advantages of his various modes of pre- 
~paration. IT have the honor of submitting them for inspection. 
. The nombers refer to Mr. Scott's extensive series of experiments, 
which throw much light on these important articles, and which are addi- 
tionally valuable, from the readiness with which bid gentleman has ren- 
dered them available to allin Assam. th 
. No. 10 Juice formed into a mass without any C850. iit 
6 Juice dried upon a non-absorbing surface. —— 
» 3 Juice dried upon an absorbing surface. une 
orth. “en ts Juice worked up in the hand, bleached in water, and subjected 
f- to a pressure of about 4 maunds to the square foot. 
See 8 Suice e worked up with the hand and notbleached, . ..... 
.. » 7, Juice boiled with an equal quantity of water and subjected 
.. to a similar, pressure; this has been exposed to the sun 
Pi tage” Gee without deterioration. swpinihitionl te. aang “ity ae 7 ane 
5 Juice boiled in a smaller quantity of Mes _and subjected to 














the same pres Sh eas tT. 
11 Prepared from ! Sree iv ats Pee hn) | with 4 
oz. of dilated s uric act naco- 
atte “=~ peeia’: less ‘acid; however, will pe en 


12 Juice prepared with concentrated sulphuric acid." -" * 
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the root of all Resa auinnt pane Pests of Jinas ; 3478754 
the basis of all things; syw-aua-s'ars existing wii a a 
times, or without beginning and end. — ite “vtt? <seteroeettt’ agulyay 
‘To the Sambhogkiya belong the Dhyani Buddhas of five kinds, the 
chief of whom is Veirochana (or Bérotsana, as the Tibetians pronounce 
it, called by «them, Barga % aa Nga ata the 
illuminator. These are the attendants of A’di-Buddha. eee 
To the third or Nirmankaya belong the several incarnations ‘of 
Buddha. Immense is the number of such Buddhas that have appeared 
in former ages in the several parts of the universe. In this age (styled 
the h age) the number of incarnations of Buddhas is one thousand, 
four ~_ sit tac rt se hitherto, and the rest are to come hereafter. 
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The different systems of Buddhism derived from’ India, and known 
‘how to the Tibetians are the following four. 

. 1. Vaibhashika, (3° 9%" \y—bye-brag-pa_) 
a dhicy) oer" (ee eee) FSS 4 =. eae 

2. Sautrantika, (ats @1j—mdo-sdé-pa-) 


Sarre ~ 
3, Yogacharya (AG QB YV HOF arn S #74 —rnal-Abyor- 
spyod-pa, or sems-tsam-pa)- ee eee | 


pe. Madhydamika (3° af’ 1y—dvu-ma-pa), 

~The first consists of four principal classes with its subdivisions. “They 
igitietatnaioantiie. disciples; who are called in Sanskrit, 
Ra‘wuca, Ka’suyapa, Upa‘ci, and Ka-eTyavanra. 
ol.  Ra‘nuLta (Tib. y-maza *Qe4—sgra-gchan-Adsin), the son of 
Srra’xya-. His followers were divided in four sects. They recited the 
AOC covinet aN ts Sanskrit ; they affirmed the existence of all 
3; they wore on their religious garb from twenty-five to nine narrow 
pn The distinctive mark of this class was an ufpala p 
ly) jewel, and tree-leaf put together in the form of a nosegay*. 
2. Ka‘'savara Soe § See of the brahman caste. His 
fattowers sod ave They | : 
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3.°Ura'tr (Tib-§'Q1 Qe x—Nyévér-Akhor), of the> Stidra ttbe. 
His followers were divided into three setts.” “They recited the @manti- 
pation Siitra in the language’ of the flesh-eaters) ‘Pishichika. They 
wore on their religious garb from twenty-one to five pieces of narrow 
cloth. They carried a sortsika flower as a mark of their school. They 
were styled, “ the class which is honoréd by many.” 

4. Kadryévana (Tib. 1325—Katyahi-bi), of the Vaisya tribe. 
His followers were divided into three sects; they recited the emancipa- 
tion Sutra in the yulgar dialect. They wore the same number of 
narrow pieces of cloth, as the former class, and they had on their garb 
the figure of a wheel, as the distinctive mark of their school. They 
were styted : “ the class that have a fixed habitation,” ajawad 4x. 


The followers of the Vaibhdshika system, in general, stand.on the 


lowest degree of speculation... They take every thing in the scriptures 


in their most vulgar acceptations ; they believe: every thing, and. will 
not dispute. Secondly, of the. : | 

2... Sautrétika school (a <1 3i1x;—mdo-sdé-pa),a follower, of the 
Sutras) There are two classes, the one will prove every thing by 
authorities contained in the scriptures; the other by arguments.» © |». 

‘8. The third division is thatof the Vogacharya, (> *Qp aX" H5" y— 
_ nal-hbyor-spyod-pa, or ‘Rarey: Zat-1j—sems- -tsam-pa.) There are count- 
ed nine subdivisions of this school. |The > principal works on this system 
_are referredto A’/nva BaNeA(RNBN, nye aay ay ) in the 7th. century, 
about.of our eras; There are in the Aah-gyur several works, of his, and 
of |his followers, ‘explanatory... of .the Yogacharya system. Lastly, the 


°» 4. Madhydamika school, QRQ's Ny Dvu-manpa, they that, keep a 


middle way.) This is _properly the philosophical system. It/ originated 
with NxGsbaunA (q* Ipc ot 400° years * after ‘the © ‘dexth of 
_ SuAxya- cas princi dic ve been “Aaya Deva and Buppia 
- PALITA. cr rei the. Sa “yur, “several works of f them on the 
ot Peak desert ‘Bonse learned pandits in India have united this 

of the ¥ poms BopaisatTwa . (or SHANTA RAK- 
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»< From among the four ‘theories above specified, only the:two last are 

philosophical, the two. first bene Vind Hoan Sana fale Wide aa, 

{eer caamihariinss .,. According to the views of ray there is 
ttle difference between the ¥% esérharye and the M Madhuiniba ere 


as, some | h ptt that the re prac- 
eal and the latter. ae R Brn ne neni speculative. dealin May With $0 


Many abstract terms, and minute discriminations). _ In the. . Do class of 
ey Stan-gyi ur, there are many volumes ‘containing, works explanatory of 
both these systems. ” But they can be e understood only by the le arned; the 
% 
Benerality of “the ‘religious Sete ¥ (Or the clérgy r) prefer to read Tai- 
‘tri works, the Dalva, ‘and some tracts of the Do abe Bes  Kah-gyur. 
“The above mentioned sy ystems are well kilown to many of the learned 
in oTibere But there” are "Wkewise “many who are acquainted only with 
seltetiorinaitan icteterd? oF viata phe At. Wis" §| ods Bo wiswol'’o? of T 
There is another diedietonieein hich “the Tibetians are more fami- 
‘Var, and) whichis: taken from the scriptures) with: respect to the prin- 
ciples, on which the scriptural works are fourided ; that of gxy-r ajay 
“Théeg-pa-gsum ;°S. Tri-yiinam, the* three vehicles: ° Accordingly all 
~Buddha scriptures) are calculated for the lowest, the mean or. middle, 
and the highest capacities ; for, they contain low or vulgar, middle, and 
high -principles to be known by such as aspire to an y. degree of Seine cés 
aye used the name of “ 
seat ee ng men < on eee ela hae “o 7 Settee 
- bec Se capacity - as, men of little, Wwiddic,” diet t capacities. 
“Under this title there’ tre tiow i in Tibet (among ‘hide paved ‘Géluk-pa 
“sect) ‘séveral ‘manual workson the principles of the Buddhistic religion. 
“Among these’ “ Lam-rims” the most esteemed and the’ most compre- 
» hensive is that of Tsonkua-Pa,a solghroted Seige 0074 tr in the 
hasinpina sf the Sheesh sentir as 3 00 
te Xceording to the Lam-rim, 
res 1 Mex to on of alga of the ye 
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nothing is existing by itself, neither can be said that it will continue 
always, or cease Susorstery* 2 but 4 that every ‘thing exists by a dependent 
or causal connection or concatenation. 

With respect to practice, those of vulgar capacity a are : Gotten’ « with the 
exercise of the ten. virtues. _ Those of a middle degree, besides the 
fulfilling of the ten virtues, endeavour to excel in morality, meditation, 
and ingenuity or wisdom. Those of the highest capacities besides the 
former will perfectly exercise th the six ix tra trans scendal virtues. 

"With respect to their summum bonum. ie ea 

The first seeing the miseries of those suffering in the bad places of 
transmigration ; as, in hell, Sees and beasts, wish to be born’ among 
men, the asurs and the gods. = 

Those 6f the second class, not contented: with the Bipptviads of the 
former, wish for themselves only to be delivered | entirely from pain and 
bodily existence. — “Lastly ; ‘these regarding as pain, every bodily 
tence, in whatever region of the world it be; aspire to firral static pa ott! 
and wish to arrive at the supreme perfection, that they may become able 
to help others in'their miseries: ~~ = 

» Such distinction in speculative Buddhism, as'that of the Soames 
Aishwarika, Karmika, and Ydtnika ‘does » | | Tibetan books: 
(except, perhaps, among the Nyigma-pa sect, who are'said to “possess } et 
several v volumes thathave’ not been printed in the K&h-gyur and Stan 
collections, but which may be found in Tibet both written dndipHiaesa 
among the people of that sect), although there are many ‘works in‘the’ 
Stan-gyur containing materials on the several doctrines or tenets of those 
pilpsophicel schools. Vers “TSE Oy oh) Maren 
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oat they that tke “‘Tehéngs-pa (Zi ‘(dcx ry hm), or the first 
principle. pre. e& bette” itis - we ' 


_ 8. They that take Khyéb-juk, (gm anm—S- Vishnu), for ditto. 
» 9... They that, take  Skyes-bu (gw g—S- Parusha), for ditto. ~~ 
10. They that take aaeeve € m £xy—S. Pradhina) for ditto. 

“Il, They that take time (=a;—S. Kala) )» for ditto. 
12. The atomists or “they ss rdul-phran Ge wa) the atoms 


for Pais first pr inciple of the existence of the world. | ‘There are yet some 
. aoe: ee? cede peers Peet? he oe Rind ™. 4) 48 : 
e general principles of eantioal Buddhism with a follower of this 
faith in Tibet, are such as follow... i 2 = i. ' . nae. ea. 
teat - To take 1 refuge only with Buddha... 
2. To form in his mind the resolution of cnileaybuting; to. arrive at 
“ha highees desea o€, perfection, to be united with the supreme intelligence. 
8. To prostrate himself before (the image of) Buddha; to adore him. 
a oh To bring a before him, such as are pleasing to any of the 
six senses ; as, light, flowers, garlands, incenses, perfumes ; all sorte of 
edible and drin drinkable things, (whether raw or prepared,) stuffs, cloths, &c 
for garments and hanging ornaments. — , Mae oe 
oe -. Lo. awake. musick, sing hymns, and “utter @praiseson Buddha, 
respecting his person, doctrine, love or mercy, his perfections Or attri- 
butes; his acts or performances for the benefit of all animal bei 
che Te snare one's, sins sith a contrite, heart ;, to anh esiengen 8 of 





a Fog 















ay and xen the Buddhas that are now in the world 
to 1 of reli single (or to teach a doctrines) and not to 
leave soon the world, but to tere," bikes ki Ce RP Dees af 
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3. Ch'hosyung (aw "235° Chhos-hbyung), origin and. progress 
(of the elements ) of the (Buddhistic) religion. 

4. Tokzhot (an- qe rtogs-brjod), properly a judicious saying ; 
memoir, reflections, critique, biography- 

5. Nam-thdr (3a*a@ x rnam-thar), properly emancipation, liberation, 
is a legend. 

Grung ( gon Grungs), a fable, fiction, fabulous history. 

7. Stan-gis (ay 4" #N Bstan-rtsis), chronology, or calculation of 
some events or epochs occurring in the sacred volumes. 

To the first class or “/o-gyus” may be referred the following works, 
oh account of their contents being of a historical character. 

I. Mant-kadbum (a p-—Q°Q3H sp pean ae an historical 
work, composed by SRONG-TSAN-GA MPO ( yr" q Sa wary Sronc- 
Brsan-sca M-PO), a celebrated king in Tibet, in the seventh century of 
the christian era, _ 

2. Pédma-thing-yik (ys: ac’ Pio Padma-thang-yig) another his- 
torical work, written in the » eighth c or ninth century, in the time of Kirni- 
SR LONG DI DE’-TSAN aS 9g 859), byan ] Indian guru, uru, called i in Tibe- 
tan PapMa Juxo-x (A223 z° BAN)» in Sanskrit Padma « Sambhava, 

8. o% Ké-thangdé nd (22° ac‘3-3) by the before mentioned guru, 
anid by some Tibetan translators or lotsavas, in five parts, containing 
biographical notices of princes, queens, chief officers, pandits and lotsa- 
vas or Tibetan translators. 
ie ik-nying (aan ), ancient writ or chronicle, compiled by the 


“ancient Tibetan translators. BB et oe vA T 94, 88: 
ro Aiea (waaay mya-nan-med, med, in Tibetan) a ktig; "(who 
Ge hundred ah nd ten years after the death’ of Su AKYA, 2 and had his 

he ) ri nning ‘of the fourteenth century of our era). OME ees is eI 
Other Riera works are known under the following titles: ~~ 
er i’ hem- nk kh iota eee TN Le f uatt 2 






















“=> YVik-zhung-ch'hen-mo, (aa 5 ac aed! shies ‘Indian his- 
ce cat Pataliputra | and Dehli) till the time of PRATITA Se'NA (in 
(d-trik-ch’hen-mo (a2 Fa tae Oe a Pi iohee + <a we 
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12. Dep-terjin-po (RIAL ¥4, CY)» iincientt records. teal 

13. Sa-s,deya-s yik- ts” ong (N ww So"), records made i in the Sa- 
skya monastery. 

l4. Gyahi-yik-ts' ang (a2 wind"), Chinese records, translated by 
BLAMA RIN-CH'ITEN-GRAGS-PA. 

There are in Tibet some historical fragments under this title, Gtam 
gyut (ama: S« ), traditional history, also. , 

Under this title, ch’ hos-jung (aa Q: 2 c+), Elements of religion, or the 
origin. and progress of the Buddhistic ‘religion, there are payora) works 
in Tibet, according to the different. authors. As by Ne’ L-PA, by Bu- 
8,TON ; the Ch'os'jung of the Bkah- dams-pa sect, that originated i in 
the eleyenth century ; ditto of the Bru “pa sect, by PADMA KARPo. 

Under this name: “ Tékzhot" (Ean Pio S. Avaddna), there are 
many historical fragments both in the K&éh-gyu ur and Stan-gyur (especially 
in the w or thirtieth volume of the J/do class of the K&h-gyur, mostly of 
a legendary ‘character. But besides these there are also true narrations. 
The oli wing Work is ne = mixed character of this kind: sg; %™Q Sar- 


As" 5S aun: wy S SAIN RES “V), onde hialiahe rnam bshat-dang 

phak- -yul-gyi-rtok zhod”—Desc ription of Shambhala (a fabulous country 
ait city in the north of Asia): And a memoir on n p’haks-yul (S. A’rya 
désa or India, i in general ), written by’ Paw-cH' HEN PALDAN YE-sH = the 


great Lama at ‘Tashi funpo (qn: Bay WA" ny) in 1775. 


_ Under. this name: “ném thar" éa-qx, there are many historical 
works in Tibet, containing narratives of the life of c any | great personage, — 
as the life of Sackyva, in amdo or gitra, called &-Xx1- Taqy (gya-cher- 
*26PS) AQF s “sahite- vewfara’ in Sanskrit. As. also in the Ado styled 
AG BN IQaa'H non-parzjung-va, his appenrarice, in the world (in a 
religious character). vat ene F 

o this class baling? the following ack, as: Dpag-bsam-k 'hri-shing 
(SNe avery’ 4c")> by Dee-van 1- Dy anG-po (S.Shubhendra), ‘trans- 


lated from Sanskrit. The “ ynam-t/har” or legendary narrative (contaizied 
in the bstan-gyur) of eighty- ee persons, in ancient India. _ How aed 
nee of SudKy wif Se yey Meet LiL 

2 Widited” ae SP Shist 


nebie, : 
Se ba bay Ee ee of Rebiktbba’ pi ) principal disciples: may 4 

ona ae a : 
me in eee Pade ne 
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The twelve acts of ‘Suixva; by SRONG-TSKN-GA sD; "ier: the Mani- 
kafhum. — : = ; . j mi anny Deere : «7 

The “sky ts salts gya-pa” or one sii new parson or “oy Senet 
tions, by a Lama of the Karmapa Seet OAT? ons 

There are in the Dulva biographical notices af several Siloti omens, 
citizens; ‘and other illustrious persons, in aricient India. 

Amongst the Sunes (y aN) or fabulous ee the “ Kesar 


Grungs” (®" xy 5. “ey Gay) or fabulous history of Kesar a warlike ancient 


king in central Asia, is much celebrated in Tibet. | 
On Stan-gis (Br Ay BN) or astronomical calculations of some ev ents 


t Ses) -“ -_ 


or epochs, occurring in the sacred volumes or ‘ShAstras, there are like- 
wise several works, in Tibet. Of this kind are the commentaries on 
the eK dla chukr @ or dus-kyi-bie hor -to, ‘ in Tibetan, made by several’ 
learned men,—as ; by «“Bu-ston” ( gya) i in the fourteenth century, by 
“ Jo-nang-pa” by “ J7k’has-grub” in the fifteenth century ; by “ Panch’- 
hen-blo-bzang-ch’ ‘hos-kyi-rgyel-mts'han,”_ ‘by, “* Padma karpo"—(a cele- 
brated Lama of the Bruk-pa sect, in the. sixteenth century. ndiied ak 
Also a commentary on the Kala chet rx and the history of the Bud- 
dhistic religion, written in Tibetan nas ren Tamaesk Saavtye dais. 
trang daimathe Anat century. , Siemens ies Mey 
The “ rtsis-kyi-hbyung-k'hungs” Ga 3D gc: BEN) Aervends of 
calculations — by “ Mk’'HAS-GRUB-?TGYA-mTS' HO” and  Nor-B-zanc- 
rGYa-mTs no.” The substance of these works have been embodied in 
the “ Baidurya, Dkarpo"” nn: astronomical, &c. work, written’ by 
“ SANG-RGYAS-TGYA-mMTS'HO,” a riggs Lassa, in the last half of 
the seventeenth century. — me Pes MNS Die FF 
‘List of such Indian (or Sanskrit) grammatical works, as have been 
known to the ancient Tibetan learned men, and partly have been trans- 
lated into Tibetan, or have been only quoted by them. an, W208 
The names of these works have been collected i in the last volumes of 
the B,stan-gyur compilation. They are as follows : Péni-vydkarana, in 
two thousand slokas ; Maha-bhina, a commentaty of the former. in 
one hundred 1 thousand slékas, by ALU-NoR-rGYAS-KHI-BU"—not _trans- 
lated. ah of the two: See ANDRA. | ag, ™ 
ams snty-four cl on 
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, Another grammatical work, by ZpA-va-GracGs-Pa- (S. Chandra kirtti.) 

A commentary on the Chandrapa by Pandita Ratwa MAtt, in 
twelve thousand slokas. 

A commentary on the former by Pandita Pusana CHANDRA, in 
' thirty thousand slékas. 

Der winge-indohi-hwedl-e, a commentary on the verbal roots, by 
« Byins-xvi-DpeunG-GRYEN.” 

Ting-mthahi-bshad-pa: explication of the “ ting’ termination, 

The milch-cow of desire. 

The eight compositions. y, 

The K fulap 1 in fifteen chapters, by DvVANG-PuYUG-GO-cH'HA. 

Sde-spyod bya-karana, in five hundred slokas, a commentary on the 
Kalapa, by brahman Ucra Buv’rt. 

The “Si,” &c. &ec. of the Kalapa, explained by Hsam-deac- 
Gracs-ra (S. Manjukirtti). 

A grammatical work, introductory to every speech or language. 

A commentary on the same, bya teacher: SopaXsita KIRTTIL 

A commentary on the twenty Reto particles, by’ Dvano-Po- 
pyin (S. Jndradatta. ) 

~ Dijangs-chan-byakarana (of Saraswati) in thirty-one’ etinpeers! | 

Six great commentaries of the former, and several smaller ones. 
. wean) and other terminations explained in a ‘Satra, by De n-SIna. 

A Sitra on the ug @ (un) termination, = | CHANDRA” —with a com- 


nidatiiry: by the author himself. _ we oi’? on str. i 
A Sitra of roots in the Aoldpa ands in the. Chandrapa, by « Gang- 
waliiaalason? ’ (S. Ptivnna Chandra). © a 


% (ti) and other terminations of actions, Sew - explained. by — 
wahi-grags-pa. es 
Collection of words EN, the same pn bubsdidferekt « stonetilis 
tion. H jam-Dveyangs (Ss. Pie gE 2 bs eis beempur tahun eby 


ee at haivotios Good svacd 

. A commentary on Panini’s grammar, by Seidehcdbuen acdeenees ? ids 
. Panini-byings-mdo (the roots wrens of Panini), mite Pandita Ajigs- — 
med-e,dé. VE- iM 6-84 FO er Rene ls TU Maenoig wines * Asin! AOD 


On the above enumerated Indian grammatical nieuiay ice ‘are some 
commentaries made by the ‘Tibetans.:!> Asi by * Bu-ston-rin-chhen- 
grab” and ‘+ Zhalu-lo-tsa-va ch’ Siang-pe."t 4h merge A - 

There are, likewise, in Tibet, several -works teaching how to read the 
Sanskrit text, especially the mantras. The most common are those 
(both the text and the commentary on) written« by“ Saxon A*Sant” 
at Snar-thang. ‘But there are others also, made by Tcnixadrma; by 
Kun ve’es, by Dpe’-Le’cs, and by SiTupa. : 

x. 2 
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The most ancient grammatical work extant for the Tibetan language 
is that made by ““SamBota” in the seventh century. Its Tibetan name 
is: ** Lung-du- ston-pa-sum-chu-par and “ », Tags-kyi-Pyug-pa’. or 
grammatical introduction im. thirty slékas, and the adding of the cha- 
racteristic letters (for the formation of the several cases of nouns, &e.) 

Both these treatises are very short, making not more than three or 
four small leaves. They give little information, and are mteresting only 
on account of the grammatical terms. But there are now many com- 
mentaries on this original text, composed by the authors, whose names 
here follow, as: Dvu-pa-bLo-gsal, Lo-ch*hen-Nam-Mkhah-rgya-Mts’ho, 
s Nar-thang-lo-ts4-Sangha-Shri, Yar-Abrog-pa-rin-ch hen-tog,, dgé-yé-va- 
ts ‘hul-k’prims-Sengé, Pan-ch’hen-gser -mdog-chan-pa, dpah-y o-gtsug=. 
lage H,p’hreng-va, Zur-Mk’har-va-6 Lo-gros-rgyal-po, Rab-Abyams-smra- 
va-ch hos-rgyal, Hol-pa-rab-Abyams, Sman-lung-pa-bLo-moh’ hogrdo-rje, | 
“Zhaslutotes-va-ch’ hos-skyong-Bzang-po, Yha-lu-pa-ch'hos-legs, Byams- 
g Ling-Bsod-nams-rnam-r,gyal, “Kun-mk’-hyen-go-ram-pa. (These two_ 
last oh commented only the “ Sum-Stchu-pa.” ) Zag-lung-ch'hi hos-rjé, 7 
Rab-hb yans-pa- costae Kha-rag-sprul-sku, Drung-yig-hjam-Dvyangs, 
(these aire Ww answers to some_ proposed | \itestions’ : 
oratiinad ererS rammar). Pan-ch’ hen-dkon-Mch’ ‘hog-ch,hos-grags,_ (he wrote in the 

seventeenth century, under this title 5 ; Ra oa bye - 
ie Talent 
norbu” on ‘sixty-four leaves.) Oe 
 Srre, or r Lnom=nu-ra ae aa “Hhameyul, weola-in t 
SSrs 
century, on eighty -six leaves. The title of his grammar is: “ mk’) 
pahiangul-rgyan-mu-tig-phreng-mdses” (a beautiful necklace of aegis 
for a neck ornament of the learned). 

There are yet several other caciiiablcal’ works on n the language of 

Tibet, 
ner “Cs. 


; ) > ; | | — a  eefe'e dmb iga 












VI. — Section’ of a Hill m Cuttack supposed fo. be eo to contain 
ee LL Coal, By M. Kirror, Esq. 
{ln a letter ailiresseat¢ to J. MoCLELLAND, Esq. Secretary Coal Commits 


4 < have the pleasure to forward a sketch (section) | nf, a a hill 1 called 
“. bers t hed. heii di to find coal, buh et been u Unsuqneae. 


, that I deem it 
_>* i t™ 
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Also, whether it is likely to occur beneath the brown slate (J), in sam- 
ples of which (obtained fourteen or fifteen feet below the surface at a 
village ina valley two miles inland south from Mewr7,) I have found 
delicate veins of coal ? Again, I should feel greatly obliged by your 
giving me instructions as to the nature of the rocks, beneath (or near 
to) which coal beds usually occur in this country ? If there are any 
specimens available in the museum, I beg you will oblige me by for- 
warding some samples to me, labelled, and at the same time you will 
favour me with the names, &c,. of the different specimens now forwarded, 
lettered as they are, my duplicates having the same labels. 





A reply to the above at your earliest convenience will much oblige 


your most obedient servant. 
Cuttack, Nov. 8, 1837. 


* (No. 1.) A. Lauaterite of Stirling, vide pp. 177-178, As. Res. volume, headed, 


on Orissa proper or Cuttack. 
(2.) B. (3.) C. Upper courses of the rock just below the lower part of the 


rock next the water degenerating into clay. 
(4.) B. {4.) FP. Earth mixed with others of a yeilowtah hue like fuller’s carth 
in taste and appearance, and resting between the black slate and the bard rock. 
“(6 G. Vertical dyke between the rock and the slate imbedded in the fuller’s 


éarth. - 2 ee as by 
A-veio fusing through the hard Roksan a right ‘angle averagiog 19 feet thick. 
_(7.) H. Yellow clay slate above the brown slate. 
_ (8.)- re Brown slate, continuation ‘of the » 

: st Pink slate, continuation of the lod tt ts renter Bo lems ret 
a ye Black slate of three kinds, the soft being the lowest. u Way 
s¢ 11.) JL. Specimens of the vein which runs the whole length of the lak rack, 

varying in dolor and thickness ; average thickness Yinches, tla Be 
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(12.) Mf. Piece found in the black slate. 
(13.) WN. Specimen of dyke (v ertical) through the slate. 


The other specimens forwarded are from Mahdanadi and Kutjooree. 

(1) Laterite, (2) speckled rock apparently volcanic, (4) ditto softer, (4) earth 
between the slate and rock, (5) dike of calcareous substance, (6) lava? (7) yellow 
clay slate, (8) brown slate, (9) pink sInte, (10) bllick slate, (11) vein of various 
colors principally red, (13) dike through the slate, (14) marl between the rocks 
and the laterite, varying in thickness, (15) upper stratum of soil, (6y's wins 
rock which continues for 50 or 60 miles towards Ganjam. 

The above is merely a rough sketch to exhibit the different Sic 
tions as exposed to view: the whole is without measurement. The 
extreme height of the hill is about 120 feet from the water level: Should 
it be refuired I shall be happy to make a more correct paar by actual 
measurement. 

WNewrj is about seven miles in a direct line (due west) from Cuttack ; 
it is at this spot that the Mahdnadé throwing off its branch’ called | 
the Kutjooree, finally quits the hilly country and the great valley | 
hence to Burmool. The natives look on this petpoms rock as the work 

of « Siva" under the denomination of « Siddh¢éswar"” ‘to whom a temple 
(of great antiquity) js dedicated, and situated at the top of the rock, the 
lower story of it, as well as the enclosure or terraces are hewn out of 
the solid laterite rock, in which there are (besides) several caves, for- 
merly inhabited by rishis (ascetics). The black rock is exported to Poo- 
vee for. the. purpose of making the “ éillak,” or frontal mark of) the 
Hindus; the red, yellow, pink, &c. &c. are used to paint the houses in 
the vicinity. The sandstone does not come down to the water's edge 
but rests on the other rock at a short distance inland ; indeed the: ‘rock 
washed by the river extends but a very short. distance, when it joins on 
the range of coarse sandstone hillocks, which extend to dies enathitto- 
wards the Chilea lake, including Kandgirri, Kiirda, &c. and: across 
the Mahdanadi from. Lindharkot. on the bank, towards Dakhenndl in 
a northerly direction; westerly, they extend as far as Dhomparagarh 
on the right bank, and Barramdba on the left. | The rock dipping and 
passing under the bed. of the Mahdanadi.. ‘Many valleys or basins are 
Load og Sy on oe ena the river, arte some nt ger 
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Note.—By Dr. McClelland, 

The hill of Newr ‘4j described by Mr. Kirroe in the accompanyin ng 
letter, is’situdted seVen miles in a direct line due west of Cuttack near 
the confluence of the Kutjooree with the Mahdnadi at the exit of the 
latter from the hills; and g appears from an examination of the smalf but 
interesting collection of specimens procured by Mr. Kri7rrok to he eae 
has accurately described it, volcanic. 

The centre of the hill is formed of a massive dyke (2 SS awewn up 

from below, and consisting of a dark green trachyte of a somewhat 
coarse glossy character with minute vesicles containing a soft earthy 
matter, which is removed by exposure (6.) The lower portion of this 
rock (3), where it is exposed to the action of air and moisture? decays 
like green-stone, yielding a similar clay. 
On one side of the dyke there is an abrupt abutment of sandstone 
(16), which forms an extensive undulating country on the west, south 
and north of WNewrdj; and on the other side a bed of drawing slate 
changing into yellow (7,) brown (8,) red (9,) and black chalks (10, 10, 
10,) which might be used with advantage in the manufacture of paints 
and pencils. Mr, Kirror indeed states, that the black drawing slate is 
exported to Pooree for the purpose of making the ¢i//ak, or frontal 
mark of the Hindus, and that the other kinds are used in the neigh- 
bourhood by the natives for painting their houses. I do not think that 
these chalks are at all inferior (especially the black) to = best: kinds 
imported to England. © 

The annexed copy of Mr. Kittoe’s sketch of the section of Mewrdj 
hill, I have made by using one of his shan Bi geological specimens = 
black chalk instead of a pencil. _ 

Between this last bed and the dyke, there is a true vein filled up ap- 
parently from above by scaly fragments of drawing slate and calcare- 
ous matter (5); this rent has evidently been fermed in the centre of the 
hill by the elevation of the dyke from below, and some distance from 
this the slate is divided by a vein of a ‘different nature (13) from the 
last, occasioned by the separation of the lower convex surface of the 
disturbed mass ; this vein is composed of frégments of primary clay slate 
mechanically intermixed with plates of silvery mica, Sag omer which 
must have been derived from below. 4) 5 5 5 

_ Another interesting peculiarity, lath one for which it is enter: diMOatn 
$ovacvoutit ‘in this section, is a vein of black glossy trachyte, extended 
obliquely from the drawing slate at the water's edge across the great dyke; 
dividing it -nearly in a horizontal direction. 
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VIT.— Discovery of the name of Axnriocnus the Creat, in two of the 
edicts of Asowa, king of India. By James Puinser, Sec. &e. 
[Rend at the Meeting of the 7th March J- 


As long as the study of Indian antiquities confines itself to the illus- 
tration of Indian history it must be confessed that it it possesses | little attrac- 
tion f for the general student, who i is apt to regard the labour expended on 
the disentanglement of perplexing: and contradictory mazes of . fiction, 
as leading only to the substitution of vague and dry. probabilities for 
poetical, albeit extravagant, fable, ‘But the ‘moment any name or event, 
turns up. in the course of such speculations offering a plausible point 0 of 
connectjon between the legends of India and the rational histories of 
Greece or Rome,—a collision between the fortunes. of an eastern and a 
western hero,—forthwith a speedy and spreading interest is excited which 
cannot be satisfied until the subject is thoroughly sifted by the exami- 
nation of all. the ancient. works, western and eastern, that can throw 
concurrent light o1 on the matter at issue. Such was the engr RETR Wine 
tenant, while stgsded, the, identification of .Sandracottus with Chandra- 
gupta in the days of Sir Wa. Jonxs ; po ie ich the 
Sanskrit was studied, and is still. studied, by.philologists, at home. after 
it was discovered to bear an intimate relation to the classical languages 
of ancient Europe. Such more recently has been the curiosity excited, 
on Mr. Turnovun’s throwing open the hitherto sealed page of the Bud- 
dhist historians to the sling sic Indian monuments and Pauranic 
records. . ae ” <5 ta - "hires, O10 8 Re . 

The discovery | L Ate Banna so, fortunate _as_to make, last, year, of 
prc a of the Delhi Grmgpese. te: led:immediately, to; results: of 
hardly less consideration to_ : 
inscriptions as ali but ite ae j 
periods of Indian literature. This 

removed hy the identi fication. 
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yet stronger degree of general interest in the labours, and of confidence 
in the deductions, of our antiquarian members than any that has 
preceded it. I feel it so impossible to keep this highly singular disco- 
very to myself that I risk the imputation (which has been not unjustly 
cast upon me in the course of my late undigested disclosures) of bring- 
ing it forward in a very immature shape, and perhaps of hereafter being 
obliged to retract a portion of what I advance. Yet neither in this, nor 
in any former communication to the Society, have I to fear any material 
alteration in their general bearing, though improvements in reading and 
translation must of course be expected as I become more familiar with 
characters and dialects unknown for ages past even to the natives them- 
selves, and entircly new to my own study. Z 

A year ago, as the Society will remember, Mr. W. H. WaTuen, 
of Bombay, kindly sent me a reduced copy of the facsimiles of the in- 
scriptions on a rock at Ginar ( Girinagara) near Junagarh in Gu- 
jerat, which had been taken on cloth by the Rev. Dr. WiLson, president 
of the KHombay Literary Society. He also sent a copy to M. Jacquet 
of Paris, which I dare say before this has been turned to good account. 

After completing the reading of the pillar inscriptions, my attention 
was naturally turned to these in the same character from the west of 
India, but I soon found that the copy sent was not sufficiently+ well 
done to be thoroughly made out; and I accordingly requested Mr. 
Whitson to favor me with the facsimile itself, which with the most 
liberal frankness he immediately sent round under a careful hand” by 
sea. Meanwhile Lieut. Kirroge had, as you are also aware, made the 
important discovery of a long series of inscriptions in the same charac- 
ter at a place called Dhiauili, in Cuttack. These were in so muti- 
lated a state that I almost despaired of being able to sift their contents ; 
and they were put aside, at any rate until the more promising portion of 
my labour should be accomplished. 

‘Thad just groped my way through the Girnar text, which proved 
to be, like that of the pillars, a series of edicts promulgated by AsoKa, 
but essentially different both in language and in purport; when I took 
cup the Cuttack inscriptions of which Lieut. Kirror had been engaged 
in making a lithographic copy for my journal. To my surprise and joy 
I discovered that the greater part of these inscriptions (all indeed save 
the first and last paragraphs which were enclosed in distin 
frames), was ideritical with the inscription at Girnay / And thus as I 


had had five copies of the pillar inscription to collate together for a for- 


rect text, a most extraordinary ‘chance had now thrown before me fico 
cco of the rock edicts to-aid mein a similar'task! There was however 
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one great variance in the parallel,—for, while the pillars were almost 
identical letter for letter, the Girnar and Cuftack texts turned out to 
be only so in swéstance, the language and erphabet having both very 
notable and characteristic differences. 

Having premised thus much in explanation*of the manner of my dis- 
covery, I must now quit the general subject for a time, to single out the 
particular passage in the inscriptions which is to form the theme of my 
present communication. | : 7 

The second tablet at Girnar is in very good shsiervusebed every 
letter is legible, and but two or three are in any way dubious. - The 
paragraph at Aswastuma which I found to correspond therewith, is far 
from being in so good a state; nevertheless when the extant letters are 
interlined with the more perfect Girnar text, as in the accompanying 
copy, they will be seen to confirm the most important passage, while they 
throw a corroborative evidence upon the remainder, and give a great deal 
of instruction on the respective idioms in which the two are couched. 

_ The edict relates to the establishment of a system: of "medical : adr 
nistration throughout the dominions of the supreme sovereign of India, aia, 
one at which we may smile in the present day, for’ it includes both man 
and beast; but this we know to be in accordance with the fastidious 
anity of the Buddhist creed, and we idnatnecane make due al- 
lowance for a state of society and of Cpaogne =e from 
our own. i *} 

I here present the whole paragraph in the old linseed as I uns 
at Girnar, following it up with an interlined transcript in the roman 

Sides off s0 as £0, place | under one view the parallel | texts, from.qpposite 
sides of ndia. Bom a Pde seul Rit oe er bo. Soy hag 
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The same in Roman character, with the Dhauli copy interlined*, 


“Savata vijitemhi deyénampiyasa Piyadasino rano,; evama- 
Savata vimitamsi devanampiyasa Piyadasine...... 60. .ce0. ne 
papavantesu, yatha Choda, Pida, Satiyaputo, Ketaleputo,” 


“~ = . ; ; . > , "is = us S 
eee @ ee eee eereee eee eee ee «#2 Piwile &6s ewe eee Oh * OR ee ee OF ee Oe Tee ee eee ee ‘** 


4—Vambapanni, AnTiyvaxo YONA rajaye vapi (tase 
Cenesecseseseeseesses ANTIVOKE nama yvona lajaya vapit (...sa 
ANTIYAKASA samino rajano), savata devanampiyasa Piya- 
Antiyakasa samanta lajane) savata devdnampiyasa Piya- 
dasino rano dwe chikichha kata ;—manusa chikichha cha pasa 
ed SEPA Te Tes ee Pete Ce cence ae coer etn nntaeten sevecsORiMt se; oo te serene 
ehikichha cha : osudhani cha, yani manusopagani cha paso- 


MELAS Noha... S Ghant * ani mumntiso.......ni pase 
pagani cha. Yata yata nasti, savata pdrapitani cha 
opoganani cha ata—té nathi,  sa,..... palapita 


ropépitani cha ; mildni cha phalani cha ; yata yata ndasti, 
LODODUEE ORG 2 MEE na. we <p ie= ine <nsiten E89! es- Sneed sepweld ete 
savata hérapitani cha ropapitén cha. Pathesu kupa 
vata halopita cha, lopapita  cha.'ma (gesu) udapan4ané 
cha khanapita;  vachha cha ropapita ; pari bhogaéya 
cha khandpitani, lukhanicha lopapitant pati bhogdya 
pasu manusanam. ice: 
reeds anam. bt if ere, ee | 
: Psat Translation, — To i 
«< Everywhere within the conquered provinces « of réja Pivapast the 
beloved of the gods, as well as in the parts occupied by the faithful, 
such as Chola, Pida, Satiyaputra, ‘and Ketalaputr a, even as far as 






*- 











* 





Tambapanni ( Ceylon /—and moreover within the dominions of An- 
TIOCHUS, the Greek, (of which AnTIocnus’ generals are the rulers;)— 
everywhere the heaven-beloved raja Pryapvasi's double system of nae 
air’ gas is established ;—both — medical aid for men, and medical aid 
a: teases with medicaments of all sorts, which are suitable 
tr men and suitable | for * animals. +. And wherever. there is. not. (such 
isoah—ip all such ple they ¢ are to be prepared, and to be planted 
bt 5 root-drugs, and_ “herbs, wheresoever there “is not (a ision of 
: them) ix in all such places es shall they be deposited oP a ge i aad) iat 
* And in ‘the public chways wells | are to be “dug, and trees to be 
Beep or Bie spoomgniation Manra ana ‘men. and animals.” 4) 
. * I reserve nals facsimile until next months t, Ae 
x 2 
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Many things are deserving of comment in this short edict. To begin 
in due order ;— 
The opening words which are equally well preserved in both the 
‘Girnar and the Dhauli inscriptions, will be remarked to differ, in the two 
examples, only in a single letter (disregarding of course the variation of 
_the inflection, which we shall see by and by to be peculiar to the dialect 
ad each place, and constant throughout) ;—the former text reads Savata 
vijitamhi equivalent to the Sanskrit savatra vijite, “every where in the 
“conquered (country)’ whereas the latter has savata vimatamsi (S. vimate ) 
~ throughout the inimical (in religion) country *. This difference is incon- 
‘siderable ; and both expressions will contrast equally well with apdpa- 
vantesu (S.apapavatsu ) * in the sinless-like,” or * the provinces containing 
the believers.” Of the places enumerated as belonging to the latter divi- 
sion, unfortunately one list only is preserved, and we are unable to identify 
any of their names with certainty, except the last. Choda may indeed be 
the Chola kingdom, and Pida the country named in the ‘Brahmanda 
Purana}, as Pidika i in the same list with Chaiilica ? but in what part of 
“India situated does not | ot very ‘clearly : appear. - Satyapito and Ketélaputo 
are equally unknown ; ; unless the latter be Ketorapuri ‘of Witronn— 
hod. Tahneswar. The former seems rather an epithet of some “holy city’ 
of t the time. — Our only certain landmark then i is: Tambapanni, the ancient 
name of Ceylon, ' spelt exactly i in the same manner as in the PAli text of 
the Mahdvunsa ju just published by M r. Tunxnour. The Greek name of 
this island, Tap? ‘obane, as ‘Dr. Mit has elsewhere observ edt, seems 
” rather, to be taken from the Sanskrit > Tamra-pani, Ss is Tete nag 
"true Singhalese 1 name for the same place. 9 
But the: princi cipal tact Which abet attention ta’ Chts Very iihtna’s 
“Cero i is its ges dy krit Patbeicayce 
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wards the reading adopted, even were it possible | to propose any other ; 
but although I have placed the sentence, exactly ‘transcribed | in the 
Devanagari character, in the pandit’s hand ; he could not, without ‘the : al- 
teration of very many letters, convert it to any other meaning, however 
strained. And were there still any doubt at all in my mind, it would be 
removed by the testimony y of the Cuttack version which introduces be- 
tween Antiz wake and Yona “the word naéma,—making the precise sensé 
‘the Yona raja by name ANTIOCHUS, 

Having then, I trust, established the existence of a genuine Greek 
name in an authentic Indian edict, let us turn to the histories of the 
period and ascertain who he may be, and how far the circumstance tallies 
with the Grecian and Persian records of these ancient times. 

The age of Asoxa, as fixed by the Buddhist annals falls close after 
the invasion of ALEXANDER the Great, but when adjusted by ‘the esta- 
blished epoch of CuanparaGuPTa, it coalesces with the flourishing 
period of Bactrian independence. 

The name of AnTIocuUs occurs solely in the Seleucidan dynasty 
which. enjoyed supremacy over the whole extent of the ‘Macedonian 
conquests, until the satraps of Persia and higher Asia threw off the 
Syrian yoke, and assumed to themselves the regal title. It was to re- 
establish his sway over the revolted provinces that AnTIocH cs the 
Great in the third century before Christ, conducted an extended cam- 

_ paign in Bactria, which ended in an accommodation with Eutuypem us 
whereby he was permitted to hold the regal title. The Bactrian king 
consented probably to be tributary to Anriocaus, for the treaty was 
ratified by the surrender of all EurnypEMvs’ elephants to AsTiocn US ; 
who, on his side, ceniented the alliance by granting his daughter in mar- 

riage. to the handsome DeEMmeratios, EuTuypemus’ s son. This memo- 

Kahle, event is fixed. by Bayer in the year 205 B. Cc. 

.“In the reign of ANTIOCHUS the Great,” says Maurice, ‘s the affairs 
‘of India again; become conspicuously prominent in the page | of Asiatic 

»bistory.” v ROL KBAR MOTTE UR, tbat. subsequently to. the eres 

of Bactre ia, this. m led his a army over the. Indian Caucasus, and 

.entered, India, where he. eaid a yisit to, » d renewed his alliance 

_ with SopmAGASENES, ‘king of that count y, and received | likewise his 

» elephants, which with those. he had from E UTHYDEMUS oe 

pac ot atone renewed, may have been. that entered L into be BU- 
Dagon te ee tag Alluding to Sie S,Asiainy of this. _prince USTI- 
ee a 


auch a tenure of rule was it ee ANDEACOTTUS acq n- 
‘and the latter 


ie snakoced’ was laying the foundations of his future greatness, 
Son with him, and settled bis affairs io the 
east came ae ‘ile tee? 
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hee 


toa hundred and fifty*; he then recrossed the Jndus and _ returned 
homeward through Ar achosia, Dr ‘angiana, and Carmania, settling i in 
all those countries due order. and discipline. ce The boldness of his at- 
tempts and the wisdom of his. conduct during the whole course of this 
long war, gained him the reputation of a wise and valiant prince, £0 
that his name became formidable to all Europe as well as Asia, and well 
deserved the addition of * Great’ which was given a 
In all, save the name of the Indian monarch, do these circumstances 
agree with the terms of our inscription. We may readily i imagine it to 
have been a provision in the treaty, that the Buddhist king of India 
should be allowed to establish his religious and humane regulations 
among those of thw same faith who resided under the rule of AnT1o- 
cHus’ generals, that is, in Bactria and perhaps Sinde. We see an ac- 
knowledgment of fealty to him in the very wording of the sentence, and 
it is curious that, while the Cudé‘ack inscription calls the Greek princes, 
Samanta his generals—the other edict names them Swdmino +,-¢ lords.” 
“With regard to the name of Sophagasena I : should. not have much 
hesitation in asserting that it was a palpable corruption of Asoka sinha or 
sena, the first two syllables transposed§,—but t that I am saved the trou- 
ble by that more daring etymologist Col. W1 LFORD,y who long ago pro- 
nounced Sophagasena to be nothing more than Sivaca-sena, a term 
equivalent to Asoca-sena, * one whose army is clement,’—and which was 
another name for AsOCA-VERDDHANA the third in descent from . CHAN- 
DRAGUPTA in the Pauranic lists |}. 
. Mr. Turnour fixes the date of Asoxa's accession in B.C. 247, or 
62 years subsequent to Cuanpkacv PTA, the co porary of SeLeucus: 
isin | Bi :Gx: 9, or 
si ery es fter AnTiocaus ‘the Great: ‘had mounted the throne. The 
ical edict is ‘not abs absolutely « dated ; we however perceive that there 
can be no positive ‘anachronism to oppibe the conclusions te which other 
powerful considerations wolld lead. e tee] lm "ore 
. © The. words, s of PoLYnivus are i—'TwepBardvde ror saeibich cies lehe xatdpas or 
THY ‘IeGixhy, The Tow orAlay dvevedoaro Thy spos Zopayarijvor ror Besinis tier 
‘Tete, hee Nee éréparras, Gse yeriaBar robs Gwarras «ir ixaroy wal nal werrfixovra, 
treBe orroperphoas. wdaw evraida The ihe , bros tech « spariis. 
Spocbdvn Se roy evtteb> ie) <i arm 
clone airra wapa Tou Bagirdes. Pol. Hi oTib. xt. 
+ Un a ei i 437. > whch re tusie <i we 
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But the subject of elucidation is not exhausted here. The Persian 
historians have yet to be examined; and their account of this eventful 
period may be gathered, from Feuisnta’s words, to have been copied 
not from the Greeks, but from native authorities now no longer extant. 

“ SINSARCHAND® assumed the imperial dignity after the death of 
Puoor, and in a short time regulated the discomposed concerns of the 
empire. He neglected not in the mean time to remit the customary 
tribute to the Grecian captains, who possessed Persia under and after 
the death of ALExanDerR. SixsarcHanp and his son possessed the 
empire of India seventy years. When the grandson of SinsanCHanD 
acceded to the throne, a prince named Jona, who is said to have been 

=. 
2 ‘grand nephew of Pxoor, though | that circumstance is not well attest- 
aspiring to the throne, rose in arms against the reigning prince and 
deposed himt.” 
* “Mavnice’ 3 Modern ‘Hindustan, vol..T. 65—Sinsdr- chand is just as much of 


a Ae: name as CHANDAAGUFTA, and nearly of the same import; vis. 
gira Sensdra-chandra, ‘ moon of the world,’ 

+ The whole pnssage in Ferishta is not too long to be extracted, that it may 
be consulted in the original. The Society's copy however differs from that 
translated im the above quotation from Maurice in the singh ar “ap ef other 
manies for ene. of the Greek —— “ 


are ea suzli ne gs Ast has opt ah oe 

i yy ser suas ail, i: rete Unie Biitls ere 
nc alg Cay Biel +355 a> ese Liem Oy? Sch ES 

=e . ale Sra as oad sy? aust Peh +e Seige ae 
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oR mt Basrea’n, began to reign A. D. 223. There is on anachronism 
therefore of near 500 years in this account! The name of Kansancnann is 
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Now it is not by any means improbable that the Jona (or Yona) here 
introduced as a rival to Asoka, may be the identical Vona raja, men- 
tioned in the edict before us, or in other words, AnTrocuus himself : 
although it is certainly true that the Persian historian goes on to give a 
circumstantial account of his reigning at Caneuy for a long time, with 
indefatigable attention to the police of the country and the peopling and 
cultivation of the waste tracts of Hindustan! Yona is placed 260 years 
before Curis, and is stated to have made a present of elephants and a 
vast quantity of gold and jewels to Anpgesurr, who claimed tribute from 
the empire of India. This seems to be, mutato nomine, a repetition of 
the story given by Potysrvs, for, independently of the anachronism, it is 
hardly probable that the Arsacidw, themselves tributary to Syria, should 
have yet mustered courage to exact the like respect from their powerful 
neighbours. 

I think the edict furnishes a satisfactory solution of the difficulty, 
by enabling us to erase Yona from the Indian list, and to transfer him 
either to Syria or to some principality of the Bactrian Greeks who are 
acknowledged to have held sway in the upper part of India. 

As for the Pauranic histories of the Hindus, all I need say is, that if 
any thing can tend to persuade the brahmanical pandits of the erroneous 
basis on which their chronology rests, and the necessity of seeking its 
explanation (which I do not deem at all impossible) it will be this dis- 
covery of a coincidence between our histories and these sculptured monu- 
ments in their own language, which cannot have been tampered with, 
and cannot be suspected of giving false testimony on such a matter. 

The best accounts however of the early occurrences of Indian history 
are to be sought in the Buddhist annals. Let us see what light they 
throw on the term Yona. 

In Mr. Turnour's introduction to the pay Mh (which I have 
only this moment seen thrgugh the kindness of Dr. BLano of the Wolf) 
I find these words: “In regard to the geographical identification of 
the Yona country, I am of opinion that we shall have to abandon past 
speculations on the similarity of the names “ Yona” and “ Yavana,” 
and ‘the _ consequent inference that the Yavonus were the Greeks of 
- 7—as tet is stated gs be mentioned Jong anterior to ALEXAN- 
invasion term in that case ¢ 
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deputation by Asoka himself of a missionary named MAHA’RAKKHITO 
to effect. the conversion of the Yona country, while MassHantixo 
goes to Adsnira and Gandhdra, and others to various places. ad 

. The other passage cited (page 171) oceurs in an elaborate and most 
circumstantial account of jhe erection of the Mahdthupa, or great tope, 
at Ruanwelly, by DurtTHAGAMEN! king of Cey/on, in the year 157 B.C. 
Among the priests who resort to Ceylon to. assist at its consecration 
are the following from Upper India—for the passage is so interesting to 
us Indians who are nearly in the dark as to those periods, that I cannot 
refrain from extracting it entire : 


 Ndnédesdépi aganchhun Lahauwd bhikkhawé tiha: 
Idhadipatihasanghassa kikathdwa idhadgame ? 
bn Therdsiti sahassani bhikkht addya dgama 
Rdjagahassa sdmantd Indagutto mahdgani. 
~ Sahassin Isipatand Bhikkhunan euddasdave 
Dhammaseno mahathéro chetiyatthanamdgamd, 
Satthin bhikkhusahassini ddadya tddhamdgame 
‘ | Piyadassi mahathéro Jelardmawihdrato. : 
Wesdlimahdwanato théroru Buddharakkhilo | 
Atthédsaschasstni bhikkhu ddéya dgama. | 
—_ : Kosambighosit drdma théroru dhammarakkhite 
Tinsa bhikkhusahassédni dddya idhamagama. 
Addya Yujjeniyan théro Dakkhinagirito 
Yatt chattarisahassani adgoru Dkhammarakkhilo 
Bhikkhunan satasahassdnan satthi-sahassani chadiya. 
Pupphapure sékdramda there mittinnandmake, 
Duwe satasahassagnt sahass¢ni cha satthicha, 
: Bhikkhu Pallawabhogamhé mahadewo mahamati, 
_ Yénanaggar alasanna Yona mahddhammarakkhila Se 
“<= Théro satthisahassdni bhikkhu dddya dgamd. ) ' . 
oe MM ainghd tawchecataniya senasanitu utfaro. | ra 
Thero satthi sahassdni bhikkhu dddya dgam4. 
ipo’ a Chitfagutto mahdthéro Bodhiman ia wihdralo . 2 
Tinsa bhikkhusahassdint ddiyitwa idhagama. i 
Chandaguito mahdthéro wanawdsapadesato, — = 
| A’gdsiti sahassdni addiyetwa yati idha. od | > 
. Suriyagutlo mahkdthdra kéldsamahdwihdratoa 
‘  Chhanawati sahassani bhikkhu adddya agantd ."' are 
‘+ From various foreign countries many priests repaired thither. | W ho will be able 
to render an account of the priests of the island who assembled cre? ‘The — 
found teacher INDAGUTTO, A sojourner in the vicinity of Aajaguha, attended, ac- 
companied by eight thousand théros. The maha théro Deans. Geno, Dene wit 
him twelve thousand from the fraternity of the fsigalfana temple (near Bdrdnest), 
repaired to the site of the /Adpo. The mahé théro Pryvavassr from the jefo wihdre 
(near Sdwalthipura) attended, bringing with him sixty thousand priests, The 
théro Apter ines ani arth ag eeage e sare ang wihdré of — apr 
ing eight tha ests. ‘The chief théro DHamMARAKKHITO, attended from 
the Ghositd te ‘5 of Késambi , bringing thirty choteatd™ priests Ber cree 
nief théro DH AMMARBAKKAEIL bringing forty thousend disciples from Daldekingss 
ri temple of Ujjéni, aleo attended. The théro named Mirrinno, bringing sixt 
101K ad priests from his fenternity of ove hundred thousand at the : 
‘a. The théro Retrinno, :brisging: fom. the Aasm 
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* The vicinity of A’‘lasaddd (in the text A’‘lasanné, but corrected in 
the errata) the capital of the Yona country’—follows, in this enumera- 
tion, the mention of Adsmuzr, while it precedes the wilderness of Vinjha 
which is evidently Vindravan, the modern Bindrabund. In situation 
then as well as in date I see nothing here tq,oppose the understanding 
of Yona as the Greek dominion of Bactria and the Panjab, and 1 dare 
even further propose that the name of the capital near which the Bud- 
dhist monastery. was situated, and which Mr. Turnovk states in his 
glossary to be unidentified, is merely a corruption of Alexandria; the 
right reading being perhaps dA ‘lasanda, halfway between the authorities of 
the Pali ‘ variorum. Thus in lieu of finding any difficulty in regard to 
the use of the term Yona by oriental authors, we perceive them all rather 
to admit the interpretation which the sagacity of our antiquarians had 
long since suggested, but which could only be thoroughly confirmed. by 
such an incontrovertible testimony as it has naw fallen to my lot to 
bring to notice. The particular Alexandria alluded to may probably be 
that ad caleem Caucasi which is placed at Beghram by Mr. Masson in 
the 5th volume of my Journal, and in the neighbourhood of which so 
many stupendous angie have been brought to light through his able 
investigations. Ta roetrmnre: “eyes Sele yuttoe SAt— thes 

_ The purport of the: edict wise ecananlanian to the subjects of the 
Indian monarch and of his Greek ally, now merits a few observations. _ 

I have said that its object was to establish a system of medical admi- 
nistration. The word chikichha is the regular Pali form ofthe Sanskrit 
chikitsa (Fafarg), the administration of medicine, or healing. In fact a 
medical service seems to have been instituted and supported at the ex- 
pense of the state, with depéts of the herbs and drugs then, : and still, 
used as remedies by Indian practitioners. The term osudhéni, (Sans. 
aushadhéni ‘ara4rfa,) according to WILson, may even comprehend 
mineral as well as vegetable : medicaments, and it may possibly be thus 
used in contradistinction to mudéni and phalani. — 

reading the particular allusion to a separate system of treatment 
for + 2 gg is. reminded of that remarkable institution’ at wat 

: lly called the Banyan hospital, which has been so frequen re 
7 { by European visitors of the last century.” If) proper inquiry 
Perecteaaads00.-this, building, — R dare say it would be ait 
to be a Sete apie ori pence ‘has braved 
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were attended with the greatest care, and here found a peaceful asylum 
for the infirmities of old age. When an animal broke a limb or was 
otherwise disabled, his owner brought him to this hospital, where he was 
received without regard to the caste or nation of his master. In 1772, 
it contaimed horses, mulea oxen, sheep, goats, monkeys, poultry, pige- 
ons, and a variety of birds, also an aged tortoise which was known to 
have been there 75 years. The most extraordinary ward was that 
appropriated for rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious vermin, for whom 
suitable food was provided.” (Ham. Hindostan, 1. 718.) ody 

‘The order for digging wells and planting trees along the sides of the 
high roads in this edict, is of a similar nature with, but rather more la- 
conic than that on the Feréz lath, which it may be remembered, specified 
that the wells were to be half a coss apart, and the trees to be of the 
mango species : besides which there were to be serais and villages—a 
provision which seems pointed at in the passage quoted from Prrisnuta, 
about SInSARCHAND’s successor “ establishing towns and villages 
along the Ganges and Jumna.” 

The word used for wells at Girnar is Kup, pure Sanskrit :—at 
Dhaoli it is udapanini as on the pillars,—and so for road, one uses 
patha,—the other maga (S. marga) as on the pillars and in the 
same manner one dialect employs manusdnam the other munisdnam, 
‘of men ;’ but of this and other idiomatical peculiarities I shall hereafter 
have more to say when I shall have presented the remainder of these 
most interesting relics of antiquity to the Society's notice ; fearing that 
1 have almost transgressed the bounds of their patience in the observa- 
tions to which T io 'ty been: led by the one sate a for my theme on the 
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Library. 0 
Read a letter from M. E. Dot.rvs, President of Societé Industrielle of 
Mulhausen in Alsace, forwarding for presentation the following bovks, 
and soliciting an exchange of publications with the Society. | 
Bulletin de la Société Industrielle de Mulhausen, vol. X. 


Exposition des produits de I'lndustrie Alsacienne organisée par la Société Indus- 
trielle de Mulhausen—for May 1836. 


Rapport Anouel for 1636-37. : : 
The following books were also presented. 


Wellesicy Dispatches, vol. V—presenfed by the Hon'ble Garernment of India. 7 
An account of the manufacture of the black tea as now practised at Sadiyai 
Upper A<sam, by G. A. Braucs, Superintendent of tea culture—ty the Tea Committee, 

through Dr. N. Wallich. ' 

The Poor&uic, Siddhantic and Copernican systems of the world compared; by, 
SoOoBAJEE BAFOO of Lehore near Bhopal, in Malwa, printed in Telings at Madras— 
presented by L. WILKINSON, Esq. 

Indinn Journal of Medical and Physical Science, for March 1639—by the Editor. 

Resala Aruza Farsi, by Syep Kenamor Ati—by the Author. 

Tasfrul Osdl, by MAuLaAvt AnpuL. Mostp —by the Author. 

Meteorological Keister, for January 1838—ty the Surveyor General. 

Antiquities. 


Capt. A. Cuxnincaam forwarded impressions of inscriptions from the 
neighbourhood of Juanpoor. 


_ Capt. W. Brows, forwarded a notice, and drawings of the ancient 
pillar, at Hissdr. ie =f 
[We shall hasten to insert this note, but the remains of letters on the lower part 
of the ss do not appear sufficiently well defined to be pronounced of the Asoka 
alphabet.) a PETES eT ¥. iy 
: MT he Secretary submitted the following question addressed to himself by 
a friend under the signature Fidydrthi, to the critical solution of the 
native members of the Society. | : 
Sir, | . | 
1 shall feel obliged if you or any of your readers will enlighten me on a point 
regarding which lam indoubt. 1 have observed, that in Moore's Hindu Pantheon 
apd in several papers in the Asintic Researches treating of Hindu Mythology, the 
bull, which is the vehicle of SHiva, is styled ‘* Nandi ;’’ and the correctness of this 
appelintion seems to be maintained by you in your No. 67, for July last, in a paper 
(No. oy on certain ancient inscriptions (vide page 590. Note 4.) Now I have 
hed in vain in both editions of ‘* Witson’s Sanskrit Dictionary,’’ in Raowa 
Kant Des's Encyeclopedian Sanskrit Dictionary, the ** Shabda Kalpadruma,'’ in 
Canev's Gengallee Dictionary, and in “* WaRrpD's Hindoos,"’ for proofs that the bull 
of Surva is called ** Nandi.””” 1 wish therefore to know what authority there is for 
such an application of thisterm?  ~— na . 
Calcutta, March 3rd, 1838. ee a eee 
‘The Secretary read “Pe r on the discov 
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The following announcement of two new sites of conl in Assam was 
communicated by Dr. McCuectann, Secretary of the Coal Committee. 
To CaPrTrain Hexpexson, 
Member of Coal and fron Committce, Calcutta. 
IR, | 

lL beg to acqganint you for the information of the Committee that in a recent visit 
to the south-east frontier of the valley, I inspected beds of coal in two places, first 
at Borhath and thea near Jeypore. 

2. The first bed at the former pince that [I met with, was in the channel of 
the Digang river about an mile above the little village of Borhath and at the com- 
mencement of the rising ground of the first low repre of the Noga hilla. The bed 


was visible for about a hundred yards in ltength and about cight feet in thickness 
above the level of the water aud gravel of the stream ; it was immediately covered 
by a stratum of loose rubble four or five feet deep, over which was the superficial layer 
of soil of about the same depth that forms the surface of the surroundine place. 
The bed was apparently horizootal, for a purt of it was visible in the opposite bank 
of the river at the same leve}. _ 

3. Ascending the bank and proceeding up a gentle rise about a quarter of a 
mile, at no elevation of probably 50 or 6U feet, [ came again upon a veiu*of coal in 
the banks of nm iittle watercourse and traced it for about 200 yards. It was not 
here visible io extensive continuance, masses being overlaid here and there with the 
falico rubbish of the acclivity above, but it cropped out at intervals and always seom- 
ed to benr a thickness of several fect, From beneath this bed several small springs 
of petroleum flow into the pools in the watercourse, and four or five seers (10 lbs.) of 
this oll were collected by my servants from their surfaces in » few minutes, ) 

4. The coal in both these strata appeared to be of the first quality, and nothing 
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1. Im therefore the existing deserted estate of the country and under the 
wlstakes polley of ite ruler, | fear Captain Hannay will not be successful io 
showloe that the coal can be worked to adwantage, and the ereat mineral wealth of 
Upper Assam will therefore aot be for the present available to the state. 

I have the honor to be, Ac. Ac, 
Govr. Genl. Agent's —— R. Jeannine, 
Jorthath Ghat, 19th Feb, . Agent te the Goer. Geni. 


Specimens of coal And accompanying minerals from the neighbourhood 
of Hazdrbdgh, were also presented by the same gentlemen on the part 
of Ir. A. Daunm™onrp. aie 

The following is extracted from Mr. Daummonn’'s report to the Medi- 
cal Board on the subject : 3 


‘“* Although I am fully impressed with the belief that MazdribdgA is a con) dis- 
trict, it yet «rems obvious, t no confirmation of such an opinion is likely to be 
obtained till the cround has been opened to an extent sufficient for ascertaining the 
point by actual examination. 

** It emanot therefore be certeinly averred that conl exists at the places indicated 
wheace the minernis were takea, although such « supposition is highly probable. 

“« Jt le morcever strongly corroborate! by other evidence. Coal is found in large 
quantity to the south-east of Hazdribdyh at several places. The principal of these 
is called Lugupwher about 24 miles distant, whence a considerable vantity wae 
browght last year aed sold at Hezdribagh, four manads for the rupee. The approach 
to itis however, highly dangerous, being situated in « jangal so extremely dense, 
that tigers, hyenas, aod other wild animale are in great abundance. Even at 

inkundgunge = bill about three miles south-enst of Hazdribagh, where | was 
rching for Jead and antimony ores reported to exist there, } was informed by 
the willacers, that they had killed a Giger only cight days previous. 1 need there- 
fore y observe that « guard on seach oecasions is almost iadispeosable. 

** The other places where coal is found are called Ruhana, Bechauk, not Reechauk, 

to the south-east and nearly equidistant with Lugupuhar. 
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** Specimen 2 contains fragments found ia great sbunadance ia the vicinity of 
No. 1, having also undergone a like decomposition. ‘ 

‘* Specimens 3, 4, and 5, alternate in the same bed with the former: specimen 
6 being « species of oolite, (? ) also from the surrounding strata. 

Series Ind. 

" These» ens were taken from « ravice about 3 miles oorth-east from NHard- 
ribagh, my belief of the existence of coal, in which, hee ay chiefly influenced by 
the Irom stone, (m= in specimen No. 1,) which it contad great ebuedance, It 
alternates with the other specimens more or less near according to their nambers, 
No. 10, however is a rare specimen. The ravine is situated orcar # gveolte bill, 
aod Owes its formation to the same causes though acting in « lees degree, which 
have been already adduced as subsidiary ia forming the others. or even primeval. 

** The packet lettered A is « specimen of coal from Lugupwhar, the «pecimen letter - 
ed Bisfrom Lwhio, and was taken from the dried bed of a river, of which the distance 
is about 20 miles south-east of Hardribdgh. There are three species of coal found at 
the Intter place, but B is the only one J have as yet procured. Having lately visited 
mene Fy or Kwindree Ghet, about 14 miles north-west from Hezdrilag' previourty 
unvisited by any European, I obtained some curious crystalline specimens of lune- 


stone and silex, of which specimen © gives the prevailing character. men D 
ae oe from an immense block of the prevaliiag rock of which it ie charac- 
ristic. 


‘* The Ghat is situated in a jangal eo dense that two paces in front, a man was 
employed to rt bushes and grass, to allow my palkee (above which the grass 
reached several feet) to proceed ; eves this mode at length was unavailing. [ shall 
defer a more perticular sccount however of this place, till 1 shall have ascertained 
the result of my present communication.** 


The following extract of a letter from Dr. Heutrra to Mr. Bicep 











Tavoy, 15th February 1838, was communicated be Get Soman 
ore, &c. net 


through Mr. Secretary Manoues. ‘The specimens 
reached Calcutta. 


** Before 1 leave this place, 1 of course make a 
been hitherto done. I have been very diligen 
ove great cxcursion towards the east eroesia 
side of the ‘ supposed’ boundary. My chic 
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been found there ; well without knowing this when approaching Taevoy, } found close 
to it or rather part of it a hil) entirely composed of the erry bewt ef . won 
ore*. I visited since that time the place a second time to ascertain its quantity, 
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and found that it is unlimited. 
' tT am of opinion, that you may work this 
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- I.—Examination and Anelysis of the Mackenzie Manuscripts depo- 
sited in the Madras College library. By the Reverend WitLiasm 
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[Continued from page 131.) 
Palm-leaves, No. 42, Countermark 308. 
B :—TELUGD. 
I.—Crishna Rayer Vijayam, or the Triumph of Caisuna Rayer. — 
This book isin YVelugu verse of an ornamented kind. Its ob- 
ject is chiefly to celebrate a victory obtained over the Muhammadans, 
and a treaty cemented by marriage with the Gajaputi, or king of 
Orissa. iter ‘the victory over the Muhammadans, it was judged @x- 
yt * curb the Gajapati, who was in alliance with them. 
At first war was commenced; but, difficulties arising by the counsel 
rnd skill of Arpasi, the rayer’s minister of state, proposals of peace 
from the Gajapati were brought about, and the latter offered to give his 
daughter in marriage | to the rayer. In the native manner, a parrot 
it is said was sent. to narrate to the Frayer | the descent and superior 
qualities of the other réja’s daughter. This office the parrot discharged 
and the marriage was. celebrated, with which the poem concludes. 
This copy / of the work | is written on palm-leaves decayed at the edges” 
~ but otherwise. te and in good | preservation. Its restoration do¢és 
not seem to be urgent ‘or “indeed: eareortant the following is a fuller, 
abstract of the contents. *4 
The author's name is- Vanoaivan son of Cal LAI, ‘who invokes his 
gods, and the ‘poets of antiquity, such as VauMica andothers. He 
wrote by direction of Sei Rama given in a dream, HAkI- 4 DI-CHENNA 
excaTa-Buu’ PA‘LA was his patron, who-instructed him to write the 
of Caisuna rayers ‘He first celebrates: — a the 
~oye 3 te tad : bs 
¥ “ o - | “ ry é 
hs = : : : . a 
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praise of NanAsinGaA rayer (father of Catst#tna rayer). He states that 
Nanastnca raver demanded of him an account of the primitive state of » 
the Vidydranya (site of Vijayanogaram ) and of the worship of Virupacshi, 
(a form of Siva) and of the proceedings of Vidyoranahi (a sage) be- 
fore the town was built. These are narrated to the following pur- 
port. 
IsvAREN assumed the form of Vipraranatu, afterwards called San- 
cara CHA‘’RYA. He demanded and received from Lacs the privilege 
of having a town built in that wilderness bearing his name, where she 
( Lacshmi, that ts plenty) might always reside. She directed him to go 
and choose some place. He went to the banks of the 7iimbiddra river, * 
and there seeing the fane. of Wirupdecshi-israrer, he inquired into the® 
origin of the place, which those versed in such matters narrated to him. 
The legend was founded on a tale from the Ramdyanam. SucGriva 
ascended this hill, but Vatt could not do so. There are five hills, called y 
Malvatam, Yemacutam, Busuva stringam, Madhanga-prrvatim, Kish- 
kindi. They told him that this sacred land was suitable for his abode. ’ 
At the same time he perceived a hare chasing a lion, at which bemg ~* 
surprised, he remarked that this was a special place for the brave, and - 
here a town must be built to be called (after his name) Vidydénagaram. ~ 
A transition is then made by stating, that Nanasinca rayer, after 7 
hearing many things on the ancient history of the place, addressed his 
minister Arras stating his wish, that his son Crisuna rayer should be 
crowned, or installed, which was accordingly done. CrisHNna rayer 
sought advice and kingly prudence from Arrast, who instructed him. 
He then desired to see all the forts and other strong places. He ac- 
fall information on all points. He also went out in disguise, the 
to know if the matters conveyed to his knowledge were true, He 
thus lived some Ettle time in.a brahman’s house unknown ; but being 
‘found out by his harearvas the brahman asked why hé so. came? He 
said it was for “ the destruction of the evil and protection of the good.” 
The minister Satuva TimMa brought to him great treasure. The 
. mervarras in his hall oF audience, reported to him waatters concerning 
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army. Many favorable omens occurred, inferior chiefs of districts were 
overcome, and their districts assumed. All who submitted were pro- 
tected. At length, after many conquests, he directed his march against 
Galconda. A great army amounting to a hundred thousand cavalry 
came thenee with precipitancy and halted on the other bank of the 
Aistna river. A general assuring the rayer of his ability to disperse 
the Muhammadans, received permission to do so, and he fell apon them 
on the bank of the river; when, after hard fighting, the Mubammadans 
were defeated and fled. Some persons advised the rayer to assault the 
town, but the advice of the minister was that the place was too strong ; 
he rather advised to directt heir course eastward against the Gajapati, 
who had harassed and impeded them on their march. The rayer con- 
sented, and while on the way to attack the Gajapati, he was opposed 
by scattered portions of different people, fighting without union or plan 
who were one by one overcome, and at length they all came proffering 
submission.. The rayer received them favorably and confirmed them in 
their possessions, (as tributaries understood.) Proceeding onwards the 
rayer with his army invested Amidanagara (Ahmednagar). The 
Muhammadans of the place made fierce resistance ; but were at length 
defeated. CRrRISHNA raver took possession of that hill-fort, and erected 
his flag on it. Still advancing against the Gajapati, his minister SALUVA 
TimMA represented to him, that though he could unquestionably con- 
quer the Gajapati, yet that as the road was difficult, opposition would be 
considerable ; and that it would be best to make a treaty of peace with. 
the Orissa prince. Cuaisuna rayer paid no attention to him; but say- 
ing that the forest was no great thing, it could be cut down, and the 
Gajapati no great matter, he proceeded in anger. On the way Sipavu 
khan opposed with sixty thousand bow-men. The fighting was obsti- 
‘nate ; the khan having for his object to promote the glory of the Gaya: 
pati. News came tothe Ovissa prince that | CaisuNa rayer was approach - 
ing, and the ministers of that prince adfised him to go to the re-in- 
forcement of the Muhammadan chief. Sixteen other chiefs around the 
_Gajapati rose up, and asked leave to go against the invading army, 
ae ont ar Cursuxa xayer hearing of their coming be- 
came discouraged, and ting on his having before slighted the ad- 
vice of Arras, he sent | for hire, admitted the error, and asked. how it 
‘Se no ipleebin ache BE? Oi said it would not be possible to con- 

ents, but that division must be caused amongst t ‘them. 
Titec etait adinas howe the rayer he wrote deceptive ‘let- 
\ ters, addressed. to the sixteen Fnac escalate 
were presents of money, with honorary dresses and | : these 
2 A 2 . 
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were given to messengers, who were sent on alone, and falling into the 
hands of the Gajapati's people, they were taken before him. The 
Orissa prince read the letters with great astonishment. The purport 
was to say that CrisHNA rayer consented to the terms proposed by the 
ehiefs, and that if they would take and deliver up the person of the 
Gajapatt vdja, the villages, money and jewels, as stipulated, should be 
made over to them. The Orissa prince, fearing for his personal safety 
retreated to some distance privately; and the chiefs, not seeing the king 
or knowing what was become of him, desisted from fighting. The 
rayer, on his part, did not advance his troops, and made no assault. 
APpPasi now proceeded to the Orissa prince, and told him that Caisuna 
rayer desired his welfare. The Gajapute hesitated for a time; but at 
length thinking the rayer might be trusted, he came to an audience, 
bringing presents. Both parties exchanged salutations; the Gajapati 
offered his daughter in marriage; and Arras being greatly rejoiced 
strongly recommended the union. At the desire of the ruler of Orissa 
Arpasi followed him, being treated with great honors, and allowed to see 
the king's daughter. When about to return, the daughter named Tuca- 
RAMAN1 sent a parrot to her father who transmitted it by Appast to the 
rayer. ‘The bird after narrating its own divine origin, and the perfec- 
tions of the person sending it, gave the rayer satisfaction. The mar- 
riage was celebrated, and the rayer returned to Vijayanagaram. | 
Note. This somewhat full abstract may perhaps supersede the 
necessity of any translation, so far as historical objects are concerned. 
Ferisuta admits that Crisuwa rayer severely defeated the Muhamma- 
dans : the other matters are probably historical. The ornament at the 
close may be oriental metaphor merely to designate a messenger who 
was to repeat what was ordered, and no more. Satova TimMa seems 
to have been the proper name of the minister; and Appaji a sort of 
title of office : many tales are current of the oki a: address of aipaabcods 


the minister to CrisuHNa r@&yer, a eu: 
Professor Wi tson’s notice of this manuscript may be a in Des. 
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ruler of Madura. The transmission of the authority downwards with 
dates and names, and mention of connected events is continued to » Sal. 
Sac. 1716, (A. D. 1795.) 

As this short paper was translated and printed at the eon of the 
appendix to Vol. 2 of Oriental Historical MSS. any more lengthened 
notice than the above, is not required. The original text was not then 
given ; and as the writing ofthe document was rapidly fading it appeared 
suitable to have it restored, and available at any time for reference as a 
record. 

Manuscript Book, Noe. 31, Countermark 785. 

Section 1.—Account of TinuMALA Navyapnu and of his descendants, 

the Carndtaca rulers of Madura. - 


“ This manuscript was also translated and printed in the second volume 
Or. Hist. MSS, beginning at page 182. Hence there is need only to 
ohserve in brief, that it commences with the accession of the son of 
TinuMALA Navyaker to the throne at Madura, and brings the account 
downwards, with a somewhat minute specification of wars, negociations 
and changes of power, to the period of the last feeble remains of the 
race, who received a village for their maintenance. In some of the 
details, where most obscure, this manuscript is confirmed and elucidated 
by the large Tamil manuscript before mentioned, the Carndtaca rdjakal, 
At the time of making the above translation, this Telugu MS. was not 
without difficulty legible ; a rough copy of it was then made for greater 
convenience, and as the lapse of two years since has only added to ms 
difficulty of reading the original, a restored copy has been prepared fro 
the original aided by occasional reference to the rough COPY» . and he * 
text not having been printed a correct record for reference is thus pro- 


vided. 

_ Section 2.—An account of the rule of Cant CaLa CHOLAN, . 

In consequence of war with the Pandya king, a woman of the Chola 
royal race named CunGatna GeNT'H1 escaped alone into the wilderness, 
being pregnant ; and took up her abode in the house of a brahman a 
schoolmaster, and also an astrologer. By his art he declared concerning — 
the child, after casting: its nativity, that it would become a powerful and 
independent . prince. In the ceremony of naming the child it was called 
CAt1 CHOoLAN. After the ceremony of investing with the sacred thread, 
and while learning i in the school, the boy was the object of much con- 
tempt from the other boys, b eing treated as the son of a widow. He 
retaliated on them ; but the aes thought it best to keep him within — 
the house. He became well instructed i in knowledge and very powerful 
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in bodily strength. The Pandiya king then ruled the Chola-mandalam; 
but, wishing to place over it a viceroy; he made public proclamation in 
order to meet with a suitable person. A- great concourse of claimants 
assembled. The Padandiyan then put a golden pot containing water on 
the head of an elephant, anda wreath of flowers in its trunk, announcing 
that the person on whom the elephant should place the wreath, and 
anoint by pouring on him the water would be regarded as chosen, and to 
that person the king would give his own daughter in marriage. ‘The 
elephant being let loose, avoided all the people im the town, and going 
direct to the aforesaid brahman’s house, there selected the youth by 
depositing the wreath on his head, and pouring the water over him. 
The young man- was as strong as ten elephants, but in order to diminish 
his strength the brahman rubbed the sole of one of his feet with char- 
coal, and thereby took away the strength of nine elephants, leaving him 
only as strong as one elephant. He was subsequently installed at 
Combaconum ; and had the name of Cani CaLa Croan given him to 
commemorate the rubbing of charcoal (cari) on his foot. But the 
king’s daughter was not given him. He strengthened and enlarged his 
capital town. The young man learnihg from his mother that his father 
was before him king of the C/éla country, that his father had feared 
to encounter the Péndiya king, and had died during the disturbance 
that had arisen; resolved on vindicating his own, and his father’s right: 
and, assembling an army, set out to make war on the Pdadiya king, 
The army is stated at 250,000 cavalry, under commanders whose names 
are given, who approached the Vaiyai river. The /dneliyon alarmed, 
‘brought to him treasure and jewels, and after much flattering homage, 
embraced him, and conducting him to his palice seated him, on terms 
of equality, on half of his throne, and married him to his daughter S1p’- 
He'sVARI, after which Caar CALa CrtoLan returned: to. Combaconum, 
where there were great rejoicings. He allowed the cultivators three 
parts of the produce, an@ took one-fourth (the ordinary rate used to be 
one-sixth), with which revenue he built and repaired many sacred 
edifices, gave large donations to brahmans, heard .many. religious stories 
Yecited, and was a firm votary of Siva. In ordér to see if his. people 
were firm in that way, and with a view to discover. and rectify evils, he 


was accustomed to go ont in disguise, covered with a common dark- 





‘coloured: hair blanket, during the night. Ousieh this custom, arose the 
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and bury them in the Ganges, The young man prepared to do so; but 
on the eve of setting out slept in the porch of his house, and there gave 
strict charge to his wife to keep within doors, while he should be absent 
for a year anda half; the only exception being that, if in want, she 
might ask alms of the charitable prince Cant Cara Cuoran. The latter 
was at the door; and, admiring s0 great an act of confidence, determined 
on being the watchful guardian of that house. While the brahman was 
absent he watched it carefully; but the brahman returned within six 
months, on the way to complete his pilgrimage at Ramiseram, and 
wishing to assure himself of his wife's discretion, approached the door 
alone at night, and looked in through its apertures. The Chdlan came 
thither at the same time, and thinking the brahman was a thief cut him 
down with a sword, and retired. His wife next day suffered great 
reproach from her neighbours, but recognizing her husband, she burned 
herself with his body; and the king having unconsciously killed a brah- 
man, had the visitation termed [rahma-hatti (a personification of the 
crime, as if an evil- spirit, always following him). He made many 
attempts to get rid of it, but though the sprite quitted him at the door 
of a temple, or entry on a sacred pool, yet it always returned afterwards, 
He went on pilgrimage to the shrine of Mindtchi at Madura, who, in a 
vision, informed him that the visitation could not be so easily got quit 
of, but directed him to build 108 Siva fanes, and then at Madhydranya 
he would be relieved. He accordingly built a shrine every day, not 
eating till each day’s work was done; but he did not know where 
Madhyaranya was. At length he found an emblem of Siva under a 
tree named Madhi; and Siva there appeared to him, directing him to 
build a temple ; to enter at one gate, where the sprite would halt, and 
would be imprisoned, and to go out at a gate on the opposite side : which 
the king did, and was cured. He however died childless, and his queen 
followed him. There was no Chola king after him, he reigned fifty-five 
years. The above things concerning him were*compiled by CuacraTAI- 
YyENGAR a Vaishnava brahman of Mélur from the Bakhti Vilisan and 
some other books, inclusive of Sthala Mahatmyas, or temple legends. 
Remark. Fable and fact appear to be blended in the first portion of 
this account, the latter portion explains and illustrates some parts of the 
Madura Purdénam, and from the comparison of the two, a few histori- 
cal facts may be gleaned with some measure of certainty. It is to be 
noted that this last of the Chola race, made Combaconum (twenty miles 
north of Tanjor e) his capital. ‘This is the first document I have as yet 
met with stating that fact; though I always thought that Combaconum 
“must once have been a metropolis, from traces remaining. a. 18 
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Section 3.—An account of the Yanddu -jati, or wild people of Sri- 

hari-cétta, received from an old man of that tribe. 

Of old one named RAGHAVA brought with him sixty families from 
Pdca-nathi district ; and located himself with them at Sri-Ad@ri-cdétia, and 
clearing the country formed Raghava-puram, The people by degrees 
spread through a few adjoining districts. A rishi who came from Be- 
nares and was named AMBIKE/SVARER resided in Madhydranya (or the 
central wilderness) ; and there, daily bathing in a river, paid homage to ~ 
Siva. ‘These wild people of their own accord daily brought him fruits 
and edibles, putting them before him. At length he inquired of them 
the reason, they replied that their country was infested by a terrible 
serpent, and they wished to be taught charms to destroy it, as well as 
charms for other needful purposes. He taught them, and then vanished 
away. 

These wild people, being skilful in magic, continued in the forest. 
They are of four classes : 

- lL Chenju-Vandlu, 3 Coya-vindlu, 
2 Vdnddulu, 4 Irdld-vindlu. 

The Yanddu people are skilful in medicine. The Céya people 
reside to the westward in the wilds at Gooty, Athavani, and other 
circumjacent places. Within their forest boundaries, if any traveller 
attempt to pluck fruit from any tree, his hand is fastened to the spot, 
so that he cannot move; but if on seeing any one of the Céya people, 
he call out to that person explaining his wishes and get permission, then 
he can take the fruit, and move away; while the Céya forester, on the 
receipt of a small roll of tobacco leaf, is abundantly gratified. Besides 
which the Céya people eat snakes. About forty years since a brahman 
passing through the district saw a person cooking snakes for food, and, 
expressing great astonishment, was told by the forester that these were 
mere worms ; that if he wished to see a serpent, one should be shewn 
him, but that, as for themselves, secured by the potent charms taught 
them by AmMBIK«’sVARER, they feared no serpents. As the brahman_ 
desired to sec this large serpent, a child was sent with a bundle of straw 
and a winnowing-fan, who went accompanied by the bralman, into the © 
depths of the forest, and putting the straw on the mouth of a hole com- 
menced winnowing, when | smoke of continually varying. colors arose, 
| d the midst of which a monstrous serpent, 

_ The brahman was speechless with terror — 
cted Nghe pence 
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of Pidila-Vamcheha b'hadriichalam in Sal. Sac. 1635, (A. D. 
1712-13.) - : 

The Chenju people live to the westward of AAdébalam, Sri-Satlam 
and other places, in the woods or wilds ; and go about constantly carry 
ing in their hands bows and arrows. They clothe themselves with leaves, 
and live on the sago, or rice, of the bamboo. They rob ahr e! 
killing them if they oppose. ** This people afflict every living creature = tied 
(kill for food is supposed to be meant.) 

The /rale people carry bows and arrows, and wander in the forests. 
They are thieves. The Yanddu class alone do not plunder. They 
are employed as watchmen: they collect a kind of bark and roots, used 
for dyeing red, bringing heavy loads, and receive whatever the siecar is 
pleased to give in return. ‘They chiefly live on a kind of white root and 
wild-honey. The sircar employs them as watchmen. In the woods 
near Sri-hurt-colda there are forty of these Yanidu people (supposed 
to be heads of families). The sircar gives to the head man of these 
people twelve marucals of rice monthly : in return he delivers sometimes 
ten bundles (each five hundred lbs.) of the dyeing bark. The others, 
who do not carry on this intercourse, live in their own manner in the 
forest on white roots and honey. This handful of Yaéniidu people seem 
to be comparatively separated; for if they attempt to hold intercourse 
with others of that tribe at a distance, they are killed; and their wives _ 
are carried, off: the others hold no intercourre with them. Such, as 
far as could be obtained, is an account of these Vanidu people obtained 
from JA‘’RA’MATUDUD, as far as he could give information- 

Remarics.. This paper. was read over by me a year or two iain 
without any other remark than that there were people in the Peninsula 
of whom Europeans had received little or no information. It now 
attracted attention chiefly from its following the preceding papers and 
from wishing to dispose of the entire book, No. 31, without need of 
future reference. But reading it now after having had previously in 
hand the paper on the KAoi-j2ti mountaineers of Goomsoor, (Mad. Jour. — 
of*L. and S. No. 16,) termed Cédulu, inthe Zelugu paper therein — 
translated, it appears to assume more importance than otherwise [ should 
have attributed to it. For it seems that the proper term is neither — 
Khoi, nor Codalu, but Coyn-jati (in the ordinary pronunciation to the 
ear very similar to the enunciation of Khoi-juti), and that they are a sub- 

division of a much larger body of people. I am confirmed in my suppo-— 
sition that the so termed S'/eels of the north in Gujerat, &c. areof the — 
same kind of people, though seemingly more closely ‘n yu 
Chenju, ox Irala, class. As regards the seeming absurdity of thé” 
2B 
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bundle of straw and the large serpent, I am of opinion that this is an 
enigma, and covers some more recondite meaning. Having in the 
Mackenzie papers sometimes met with a fact plainly narrated, and in 
others veiled by fable, metaphor, and symbols, I have learned not hastily 
to dismiss such seemingly crude orientalisms,, but to try to look through 
them ; and in this instance, without pretending to solve, what I am tole- 
rably sure is a symbolical statement, I would throw out the conjecture, 
whether it do not allude to the Meria-pujyat, or human sacrifice, which 
may possibly be the charm on which these Céya people relied, and 
which they may have practised, as well as the savage inhabitants of the 
mountains of Gouomsoor. 

Thee locality of Soi-hari-cotta is about twenty miles northward of 
Pulicat: the country about Gooty stretches thence northwestward; but 
Sri Sailam is farther to the north. These savages are found in the 
Goomsoor wilds and mountains, and from personal information received 
by me, there is a very similar kind of people dwelling in the woody 
mountains of the indigul province, to the south. In the persons of 
the heels they dwell on the Vindya (or Bhind) mountains; and I 
have, in the paper-before alluded to, shewn it to be probable that they 
inhabit the Baramahl hills to the north of Behar. The account of this 
people as carrying bows and arrows, living on roots, honey, or reptiles, 
agrees with intimations throughout the more local papers of the Mackenzie 
collection, and with current fables as to the Veders who seem to have 
been wild savage people, aboriginal when the Hindus first began to 
colonize it from the north. Thus we have a somewhat wide range of 
data for inductive evidence, in favor of this particular kind of people, 
under various subdivisions, having been the primary dwellers in, the 
peninsula. The conclusion need not for the present be drawn; but it is 
clearly indicated: to be followed, possibly, by other equally plain steps 
of historical deduction, arising out of the Mackenzie papers, by the aid 
of patience and perseverance. The point once established, that, the 
Hindus are not the aboriginal native inhabitants of the peninsula, does 
not seem to me of trifling magnitude; and this point, IL expect, will be 
fully pros in the process of the present investigation. 


“aa C:—MALAYALAM. ob ha 
pester? Manuscript Book, No. 3, Countermark B96. = 
Section 5—Kérala rages An account ae the Kerale or | Mala- 
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Invocation. The incarnation of Parasu-r&ma and his destruction of 
the cshetriyas. He formed the Kerala desam, which being infested 
with serpents, he introduced the Arya brahmans, and located them in 
sixty-four villages. Minor details of internal arrangements. PaRrasu- 
RAMA procured from INDRA the grant Statedly of six months’ rain in the 
year. Other details concerning the classes of brahmans, and their 
offices. The brahmans at first conducted the government on the prin- 
ciples of a republic; but not agreeing among themselves, and disputes 
about property arising, PARASU-RAMA determined that it would be better 
for the country to be governed by a king, and one was selected born by 
a bruhman father, by a cshefriya mother, thus combining brahmanical 
and kingly descent. We was first settled in the Kerala division, whence 
arose the name of Kerala desam, but the entire Malayalam country was 
originally divided into four districts. ZTwluva, Mashica, Keralam, Ciéva, 
the latter on the extreme south: details of the villares. At a late period 
in the Cali-yuga the bauddhas came to Kero /u-desa; and the king Cueru- 
MAN PernuMAt learnt from them their mode of religious credence. Being 
favorably inclined to them, and having adopted their system, he intimat- 
ed to the brahmans that they must unite with the bauddhas, and follow 
their system. ‘The brahmans were greatly alarmed and incensed, and 
consulting with a leading individual among them at Vri-Carir, he pro- 
mised to remove their difficulties. Following his advice the brahmans 
went to the king and remonstrated with him, calling for a public dispu- 
tation, when if they, the brahmans were vanquished, their tongues 
should be cut out, and the like done to the bauddhas if these should be 
overcome. The dispute was held, terminating favorably to the brahmans 
in consequence of a magical influence emanating from the head brah- 
man at 7'ri-Cariir: the tongues of the bauddhas* were cut out and 
they were banished the country. The king who had adopted their sys- 
tem was dethroned, and some lands were set apart for his support. He is 
not the CHERUMAN PerRUuMAL who went to Mecea. His son was crowned 
and an oath was taken from him, never to permit the bauddhas, or peo- 
ple of any other religion to obtain public sanction. Other details of 
some subsequent matters are given. — At later periods, when the above 
oath had fallen into desuetude, the bauddhas (Muhammadans) obtained 
some footing in different places. The system of Bhatiadcharya obtained 
in the Ma layala country, and the vedantists, of that class, received some 


* In Malayalam it seems that the Muhammadana are termed Bauddhas. The 

Syrian Christians led Marga-carer “* people of a way gt. but are never 

designated . Pacudkers dost a use Of the last term as applied ta Mulammadaus i is, 

‘ believe, peculiar t to the Malayala country. “ 
238 2 
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endowments in lands. At an assembly of the brahmans of the sixty- 
four villages, it was determined that only the brahmans of eleven vil- 
lages (or village-districts) should possess the right of offering a particu- 
lar species of yagum or sacrifice, and of performing some other special 
ceremonies. In process” of time the rule of-kings had become extinct, 
and some brahmans went to CnrisHNa rayer inviting® him to take the 
rule of the country. He sent two persons respectively named A the 
raja Perumat and Pandeya raja PERUMAL, as his viceroys, each for a 
period of twelve years» After them CueruMAN PeruMAL was sent, who 
‘was welcomed by some distinguished persons, safely conducted, and duly 
‘installed. He ruled thirty-six years, being three times the appointed 
period? on account of his good qualities. The rayer however was not 
satisfied with this extension of the term, and determined on hostilities. 
(CCHERUMAN PeRuMAL took counsel as to the best means of meeting the 
invasion. In the first place two brahman ambassadors were sent to the 
rayer to endeavour to pacify him; but he refused to listen to them. A 
little fable is narrated of the manner in which the messengers acquired 
a magical quill, by looking through which the real nature of any bemg 
could be discerned. The Cherwman in connexion with the Calicut raja, 
and other subordinates, assembled a great army, and, while the multi- 
‘tudes were asleep, by looking at them through the quill, it was perceived 
that 10,000 were men, 30,000 gods, and the rest asures. To the ten 
thousand a distinctive mark was affixed, and with them the rayer was 
encountered and defeated. 

‘The birthof Sancara’cHa‘aya is then narrated with his proceedings 
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The arrival of the Portuguese at Ca/icut is noticed, and the Calicut 
réja is said to have fought with the captain. The raja ruled over 
eighteen forts, and seventeen districts. He fought continually with his 
neighbours; the Travancore and Tellicherry rajas being excepted. He 
subdued many countries,+-exaggeration appearing in the enumeration of 
them. He acquired pre-eminence above other kings. The customs of 
the Caticut kingdom are then narrated; laws regulating interest and 
profit, The commencement of the Collam era is thus accounted for. 
The rule of the viceroys of Vijayanagaram had been fixed at twelve 

years corresponding with the revolution, in orbit, of the planet Jupiter. 
But as CHERUMAN PeRuMAL exceeded the prescribed time this mode of 
reckoning fell into disuse. In a period of great scarcity and drought, 
when a large reservoir (Collam) had become quite dry, the brahmans, 
in a body, went to the Calicut raja and represented that the cause was 
his withholding the customary largesses to the gods and the brahmans. 
The raja acknowledged his fault and promised to repair it. As a com- 
mencement a great number of brahmans were fed in the dry bed of the 
tank, and before they had finished eating, the water rushed in with such 
rapidity that they were obliged to make their escape without haying 
time to take away the leaves on which their food had been eaten. An 
era was “begun to commemorate this event, being the Collam era. 
Matters relating to the cultivation of cocoa-nut trees, betel vines, &c. 
customs in dealings, buying, selling, &c. — Rules to regulate hunting. 
Origin of the Nayars, also of a kind of divinity derived from the fable 
- in the Mahdbhdrata of Siva’s appearing to Arsuna during his penance 
- near the Himalaya mountains. The origin of the Ayutar born from 
Siva and Mohinét: ‘The names of various local numina in the Maltlayala 
-‘¢ountry are given. Names of various fanes in that country. Besides 
which the thirty-three crores of superior gods, and the sixty-six thou- 
- sand adsteras, are all said to have been in Malayalam, together with the 
\ superior gods protecting the country. jAm 
“Afterwards the names of the Calicut r&jas and other inferior chiefs 
are given. The story of a Jonaca (Muhammadan ) who came to this 
“country, the cause of which ig narrated; the foreigner extended the 
dominion of the Calicut réja; magnificent things are stated as to the 
| eonquests of ‘the Calicut raja, originating im his devotedness ‘to Sri 
\ Bhagavati, and her gifts to him. Notwithstanding the foreign Euro- 
peans came and took possession of Calicut whom however, in the end, 


the raja defeated. The Curumbas of the hilly district greatly helped, 
and had districts giver in consequence, Disputes between this Cur‘umba 


_<ghief and the Cochin réja. Details of the number of Nayars belonging 
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to different parts of the country. MNeference to the regulations made by 
Parasu-nhaAmaA, and confirmed by SANCARACHA’RYA as to the distance 
which must be observed by different castes, in their approach one towards 
another. ‘The distance in feet being minutely stated. Brahmans and 
cows are of good birth, other classes of men and other animals not so. 
With these regulations as to personal distinctions, and caste observances 
the account concludes. 

Remark. The writing of this document was in one place very much 
faded. <As it is one of} the best of the few Malayalam MSS., it has 
been restored; and its entire translation is recommended, notwithstand- 
ing that it contains some things pucrile, and some absurd. Still there 
are real*historical details, and these can always be best selected, after 
that the whole evidence of any document, whether important or trifling, 
has been fully and fairly brought into view. 


D:—MAHRATTI. 
Manuscript Book, No. 6, Countermark 918. 

Ain account of kings of the four ages, and specially of the Mahrutta 
kings of Sattara. 

An account is proposed to be given of the four ages, the kings of 
Hastinapuri, the Muhammadans,the Maharashtiras and Bhosalus. The 
narrative is professed to be received from ViTALA svami, an incarnation 
of a portion of the divine essence near Sattava. Mention of the incar- 
nation of VisHNU im different ages. With a brief reference to other 
kings, the lines of Yudishthira is given. ‘Then the ancient line of the 
Bhosala vamsa, ruling for 1330 years. <A further list of the line of 
Yudishthiva. Jeyvu Sinn from the Bengal country made great con- 
quests. Various other kings. NanRrapa Sinn is said to have ruled at 
the commencement of the era of Sdlivdhana. ‘The race of Narapa 
Srxu is given. In Sal. Sac. 500 the Padshah is said to have ruled: 
in Hastinapert (Delhi.) The sultans of this race protected the 
Mahardashtiras, and gave them lands to the southward of the Merbudda 
river. Some little matter is given in the Balbund character. The 
Padsbah’s instructions to the Mahrattas as to tribute and duties. The 
instructions of the great Mahratta (i. c. the Bhosala) to his tribe and 
dependants; as to the manner in which they were to govern so as 
to fulfil the Padshah's wishes, and not to oppress the accountants, or 
i Ac list: of the Bhosala race. hee dpa Wisc pind et the 
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send tribute to the Bhasala, on which account the latter wrote two or 
three letters. The reply was in substance, that as the Bhosala derived 
his possessions from the Padshah, so he, Bas1 Rao, owed him, the Bho- 
sala, nothing ; but that the tribute must be given to the Padshah. Both 
parties appealed to the Padshah, in consequence of which appeal, an 
order came to the /ihosafa, directing him not to interfere with the 
Divada, and that tribute from the latter must be sent to the Padshah. 
The Divdn did send tribute for a short time and then discontinued doing 
so. In consequence the Padshah sent a detachment of troops to demand 
the stated revenue; but the officer was put off with various excuses, 
Meantime the troops killed every day twenty or more cows, on which 
the Divan remonstrated and wrote to the Padshah who replied, that it 
proceeded from his refusing to pay his tribute, which if he did the an- 
noyance would be withdrawn. The Divan requested a small portion of 
land to be bestowed on him, in free gift, or fee simple, wherein he 
-might carry on the rites of his religion without molestation. The Pad- 
shah consented, bestowing on him an inam grant; and restored all the 
remainder of his former possessions to the Bhosala, as a tributary, The 
Divan within his small district strengthened himself by degrees, and 
assembling troops at length ventured on making war on the Bhosata, — 
who being occupied chiefly in peaceable duties and depending on protec- 
tion from the Padshah kept up no great standing army; as a consequenee 
he was attacked by the Divan, taken prisoner and carried toPoona. As 
the Divin obtained great plunder and wealth from the Bhosala so he 
greatly increased his army therewith; and, when the Padshah assumed 
hostile demonstrations, he sent word to say, that the country south of 
the Nerbudda was fitting to be ruled by brabmans; that he, the Padshah, 
need give himself no trouble, for whatsoever tribute was demanded 
should be remitted. The Padshah relaxed on receiving: this message; 
and consented to receive tribute. The Divin accordingly had account~ 
ants prepared in the different languages of the. country, being Guyeratt, 
Baibandi, Mahratt and Canarese. Bast Rao now sent messages to the’ 
Guicowar, to Scindiah, and the ruler of the Congama country (the 
Konkan) calling on them for allegiance and tribute in which case he» 
would protect them, seeing that he held his authority by sanction of the: 
Padshah. The. consequence was @ war with the Cdéngam:s country, 
/ vaechude. conquered and next the conquest of the Guicowar the ruler 
« . The ruler of Visiepér hearing of these proceedings deter-~ 
Be ota war on Basi Rao tohumble him and to assume his coun-_ 
_ This he did and began to rule over that country in Sal. Sac. 1610,. 
A. MahGAT NA Eomnmnoshiee viceroy was Susuost- Other changes, 
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and revolutions followed, one named Ram Sineu obtained a temporary 
ascendancy; but the Prsiapux Padshah sentan army and overthrew him 
and subsequently re-instated the Mhesalu asa tributary. His name 
was S1vaJji: other wars followed. List of rajas of the Lhosala race, who 
subsequently ruled; with the period of each one’s rule. The Célapur 
raja meantime protected the posterity of the beforementioned Basi Rao. 
A number of zemindars or persons who had received benefits from 
Basi Rao, were assembled: and counsel was held as to the means of 
raising an army to go against the hosa/a and re-imstate the descendant 
of Baat Rao. An application was made by him to Bombay for help from 
the English there in Sal. Sac. 1635 (A. D. 1712,13), stating his prior 
claims te the country, now governed by the [thosala. It would appear 
that they gave assistance. The descendant of Bast Rao then addressed 
a memorial to the Padshah‘stating his claims, a copy of which, at length, 
is given. It is verbose in details of preceding matters; assuming in 
part, somewhat the air of a manifesto, demanding at least the restoration 
of the small inam grant, or independent territory, before given to Bast 
Rao orelse with the aid of the Célapur r4ja, and other auxiliaries, the 
memorialist would be prepared to make war for the recovery of his pa- 
trimonial inheritance. This memorial was written im Sal. Sac. 1572 
(A, D. 1659-10); on the despatch of the memorial, the writer of it set 


out vat the head of 25,000 men to attack the ruler of Vistiapur; halting ._ 


at the village named Visdla-gadda; whence a few troops of the Padshah 
retreated. The Visiapur Padshah went, it is stated, to Goa, giving in- 
structions to his respective chiefs; especially to the commander at dAu- 
rungabad. The minister of the young man named Nana Farnis in- 
terposed his counsel; to the effect thatthe Visiapur Padshah was too | 
strong for him; that the concentration of troops forming at Aurungabad — 
would render it _inexpedient to go against Visiapur itself; and that it, 
would be better to proceed against the Bhysala réja | of Sattera. This. 
counsel was followed. The army was made to retrograde ; and was turned. 
towards the latter place. Din Att Kuan came to the assistance of the 
Visiapur Padsbah with 60,000 troops from the Padshah of Baganagur 
( Bisenarwé ?) The young man was greatly intimidated by the arrival of 
this auxiliary force. He divided his army into two divisions proceeding 
with 13,000 against Sattara, and sending 12,000 into- the | Congama - 
3 country ia coe which latver: was ‘conquered an and brought aan 
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tary service whenever summoned. His title was still to be Sivajt Bho- 
silu Mahé-réja. The descendant of Bast Rao soon after died. He had 
no child, but his wife was pregnant, and under the instructions and guid- 
ance of Nana FARNIs a regency was formed adinterim. <A transition 
is then made to the race of the aforesaid Bhosala; their names, dates, 
and periods of rule being given. Details of their donations, and endow- 
ments of shrines. The before mentioned wife of Bast Rao's descendant 
was delivered of a son, who was named Panpba PRATANA Bast Rao, 
great rejoicings were made, and the government was conducted by Nana 
Fanrnnis. A woman of the same race named Ganot Buat had a share 
in the government. The young man on coming to 16 years of age was 
installed, and named Siraanpar Bast Rao. He had some English 
aixiliaries in his pay, and made conquests in the neighbouring Congama, . 
aud Teling-a countries. He established DowLut Rao Scinpran, Hot- 
‘kar Rao the Guicowar, and also the Bhosala as subordinate chiefs; 
the authority descending to their posterity. He himself maintained a_ 
standing army, as stated of a crore, or ten millions, (that is to say a 
large armye) 
The preceding account was written by Arpas1 of Mysore in A- D. 
-~1806, finished on the 12th April at PGona. 
; ‘Remark. It will appear from the above abstract, that the document 
“to which it refers is of considerable relative importance ‘towards illustrat- 
ing the history of the Muahrattas, from the time of their origin. I 
would defer stating any thing, with reference to full translation, until the 
various documents in the Tamil language, some of them of great length 
and much detail, bearing on the history of Mahrattas, have undergone a 
more full examination by me. The present document can be referred 
to at any” ‘subsequent period. The manuscript book containing it was 
and in rapid progress towards decay ; on which account, as well 
as from the presumed value of the contents, the document has been 
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lord PARAMESVARER, its virtues and beneficial tendencies are announced, 
great virtues of its writer : great advantages will result to its readers. 
The Purina opens with a reference to VaisHasB' HA Svdmi, who lived in 
the centre of the southern portion of the land of GAarata in Jambu dwi- 
pa, (central Hindustan,) an early Checraverti {or ruler) came to him, and 
begged to know all customs, differences of times, and other matters from 
the time of Susuman. The svdmi favorably received his request and taught 
him the Mulatentra, or principal system, which was delivered by Gavu- 
_TAMA to SRENICA,the great king, and consisted of 455,442,003,100,530 
stanzas. This, the great Purdna, is taught from age to age. The 
account is then conducted as if repeating what GAUTAMA stated to 
SRENIG@A, a specification of the various yogus, that is, religious rites 
or modes of worship. A reference to SVAYAMBHUVA MANU and the 
matters which occurred in his time introducing the mention of the 
Wisarpani and Avasarpini periods; the former prosperous as following 
the renovation of all things after the periodical deluge ; the latter adverse, 
as going before and preparing for the destroying and purifying deluge. 
(See MS. book, No. 12, Section 1.) The peopling of the Bharatu can- 
dam, (or continent of India) with the Monus, Chacravertis, and people 
is next adverted to. The prompt justice and equity of the Chacravertis 
in the punishment of crime. The book then mentions various matters, 
concerning the world, countries, towns, kingdoms, sacred rivers or pools, 
donations, penance, in detail. In those times men believed in only one 
creator, who created men good and evil, not according to his\own pur- 
pose of mind, but according to their good and eyil deeds in a former 
‘state of existence. Afterwards the bounds and the nature of the Bhara- 
‘ta candam (or upper India) are stated, its hills, peaks of mountains, &c. 
- The great city of Alacapuri, on the northern portion, its ruler was A'THI- 
PASEN king of the Vidyddharas, (a species of celestial): he considered 
‘the luxury of kingly rule to be like smelling a poisonous flower, and 
relinquished the kingdom,devolving iton his son; and, becoming a naked 
ascetic, he was initiated intothe Jainasystem. Details are given of that 
system. MauaraLen governed, he had four ministers, two of whose 
names were MaHamaTui and SvayamMputTti. One day SVavam- 
-purri, being a distinguished person among the Jatnas, asked the king 
“some questions of a religious character to. which the king replied, and 
"they both agreed that the body dies, yet that the Jtvan (life or soul) 
does not die. A story is narrated in illustration; to the advantage of 
the Jaina ee accounts sine i persons who by acts of 
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count of persons who by evil actions incurred the pains of Wdéraca (or 
hell.) Description of the various places of torment, and the punish- 
ment inflicted: being imstructed, or purified, thereby: the persons so 
punished subsequently attain to happiness. Mention of persons who 
obtained beatification in the Jsana-calpam. There follow details of 
capital towns, cach the metropolis of a state or kingdom. Prophetic de- 
Claration as to the future birth of VaisHaps’ua sniimi, his incarnation ; 
BraumMa and other gods did him homage. Many matters follow con- 
cerning that incarnation and its praises. An account of the instruc- 
tions given by VaisHas'na svami seated on a lofty seat, or throne; 
BuaaRATA and others received his lectures, an account of their panegy- 
tic on the teacher. The glory of the Joina system dwelt om The 
Chacraverfi afterwards returned to Ayodhya, and received homage 
from the Vidyadharas; in a dream he had a vision of the god who 
announced to him that persecutions and sufferings would arise from the 
Pdshandis (a contemptuous epithet applied to the Satvas), and also 
from the Mlechchas (outcasts or barbarians), detailed at length. The 
Chacraverti in the morning performed the rite of ablution, in order to 
remove the evil of the dream, or to avert its accomplishment. Details 
of Pranasan, Cums HAM, and many others, are given, as coming 
from the mouth of Gauvrasra, delivered to SRENICA, that is to say, of 
what kind of birth or form of being, they before were, (om the system 
of the metempsychosis, ) what kind of actions they performed, afterwards 
being instructed in the Jaina system, they acquired - beatification. 
These various accounts in much detail occupy the rest of the work. _. " 

Note. This palm-leaf manuscript on examination was found to be 
complete, and in good order; with the exception of about fifty leaves 
at the beginning. These were restored on other palm-leayes, and added 
to the book, for its more certain preservation. 

The work it will be seen carries up the origin of the y poe 
to the very birth of time; yetas the whole ‘turns on the alleged incar- 
nation of VarsHanua svami (considered by some to be a subordinate 
incarnation of Visuwxu), and as Vaisuanua svadmi was posterior to 
GavcTtama Buvnpna, the evidence for such high antiquity may receive 
as much credence as any one «may choose to bestow. In truth the 
Jaina system, at its origin, was a modification of the Vaixshnara one. 
Ute me it seems that the Pdli work (about to be published in. Ceylon), en- 
titled the Mahawanso (or great genealogy), clearly fixes the origin, of 
the Bauddia and Jaina systems at Mrgudha, three or four hundred 
~ years antecedent to. the Christian era. Nothing in ERATE as it 
| 2*c 2 
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secms to me, contradicts such an origin; without being easily recon- 
cileable thereto. The entire book might be worth translating, at some 
future period; for though the Jainu legendary history is as much be- 
clouded with metaphor, and fiction, as the Brahmanical; yet, from a 
comparison of the two, facts may be selected which could not be receiv- 
ed on the evidence of either one of the parties. 


Prof. Wiison's notice of this book (Des. Cat. vol. 1, p. 152) is 
as follows : 


“VI. CHATURVINSATI PURANA. 


“Tamul Language and Character, Pailm-leaves. 


ob An account of various sovereigns, peculiar to the legendary history 
of the Jainas, who flourished contemporaneously with the twenty-four 
Jainas, as Vidyadhara, Mahabala, Vajrubahu, Vajragarbha, Nabhi, 
Vrishabha,  Bharats, Anukampanc, Sripala, Samudravijaya, Sri- 


) shena, &c. In three books, by Virasoma Suri.” 


The statement of this book being in the Tamil language and charac- 
ter must have been an oversight of Prof. W1iison’s assistant. It is a 
Prakrit (or unpolished Sanskrit) work of the kind sometimes denomi- 
nated (by natives of other provincest han the Tamil district), the Ta- 
mil Grant ha; the term grant‘ha not then denoting merely a d00%, 
but a Prakrit work, both in letters and language. 


Conclusion. 


In this report I have not included all the works that have been the 
subject of examination, collation and restoration during the brief period 
of two months, to which it refers; but only so many as would suffice 
to form a primary volume of restored documents ; of which moreover, 
I could get the abstracts written over from my rough notes ‘in sufficient 
time; and the preparation of an abstract, forms to me, not the least 
laborious part of the duty. Such MSS. as for the present lie over, I 


purpose to include within a 1 following statement. 
_ 
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rity. In this I have been so far disappointed, that the lists received 
have been very few, and not above two of them extending more than 
25 years back. That the data which they, together with those already 
in my possession, afforded, should be insufficient to give results regular, 
or nearly regular, was no more than experience with the most recent 
period (from 1835 to 1806) led meto believe. But there are some 
farther impediments to extending the investigation beyond 1806 which 
must be particularly noticed. Ist. Many of the lists do not extend 
beyond 1812; only 12 out of 30 reach to 1792, and only 5 to 1750. 
Each of these lists has a particular mean dependent upon local circum- 
stances, and the cessation of it affects the general average. The only 
way to obviate this source of error, would be to reduce each st to a 
common mean, the labour of which would be very great. 2ndly. No 
registers of the prices of corn for this period have been kept with a 
view of ensuring accuracy; consequently the lists have been filled up 
from the best information that could be procured, such as the private 
memoranda of individuals, merchants, and others: of course the more 
distant the time the more scanty and uncertain those data would become, 
and we can hardly believe but that many of the results they furnish must 
be,in a degree, erroneous. 3rdly. Previous tothe year 1806 great part 
of the country was still in its age of chivalry ; at one time subject to the 
passage of numerous armies, sacking, plundering and devastating; at 
another to the forays of bands of knights-errant. Besides this, the 
different governments often took the corn dealer under their paternal 
care, and he was made to sell as the caprice of a tyrant, or the clamours 
of an unthinking people, obliged him. 

All this being premised we have now to state what the actual result 
of an examination of the lists has been. The lists which formed the 
N. W. line in a previous paper were not increased in number, but sepa- 
rated into two divisions, according as the places from which they came 
were situated nearer, either to Dehli, or to” Lodiana.—The average 
was taken of each division, and, as in the former case, the difference 
between the maximum and minimum from 1750 to 1835 was divided 
in 1000 parts. The M#enares line remained the same as before.— 
The Bengal line was increased by a list from Calcutta taken from the 
12th vol. of the Asiatic Researches. The last, or southern line (./Jub- 
bulpore, Indore, and Bhopai), was increased by the addition of a line 
from _Dundwala in the Panjab. The average of the five lines was. 
then taken and ‘the general line traced out in the manner described in the. 
nen be ie UN before mentioned the notion that a complete revolu- 
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tion took place in 56 years, or three cycles. In pursuance of this idea 
it was inteuded to described the first 56 years, beginning with 1835, 
and then to place in a line above them the next 56 years beginning 
with 1779—so that their parallelism, or the contrary, might be more 
easily detected. This has been done (see below) for the first 21 years 
of each period, viz. from 1835 to 1815 both inclusive, and from 1779 
to 1759, both inclusive ; and it will, I think, hardly be denied that some 
degree of parallelism does exist between them. In the 35 last years of 
each period, from 1815 to 1780, and from 1759 to 1723 the irregula- 
rities were too great to allow their being placed in a similar manner.— 
But I have traced out the variations from 1815 to 1780 (see the thin 
continfous line in the plate from 1815 to 1780), and it will be observed 
that the principal maxima run thus, 1815, 1806, 1796, 1787. 

Now we must consider that it is only by taking an average of differ- 
ent cycles that we can get rid of the effect of such disturbing causes as 
are only temporary—say, for instance, the inroad of an army, or the 
decrease of the population. The average therefore of the four cycles 
1815 to 1796, 1796 to 1779, 1759 to 1741, and 1741 to 1723, was 
taken, and this average is represented by the dotted line from 1815 to 
1796, and from 1796 to 1779. It appears to be nearly regular, and 
probably succeeding observations may enable us to make it more cor- 
rect. The dotted line from 1815 to 1835 represents the average of the 
two periods, 1815 to 1835, and 1759 to 1779. 

Since writing my last paper I have also received a list of corn prices 
from the Cape of Good Hope from 1835 to 1812, and another from 
Bickanty in the desert for the same period. These prices have been 
added to those of Dundwala i in the Panjab for the same years and from 
the average a line has been traced similar to” that of fig. 2, Plate, 
(Journal, No. 64.) ? “ea oe. 

This long and tedious jpvestigation » was entered into icthe’ hope that 
certain useful results might be obtained, and the results that have been 
obtained do make it highly probable that there isa certain degree of 
regularity in the revolution ‘of the seasons. If the number of rain- 
gauges in different parts of the country should be “greatly increased, 
and the” it of corn accurately registered, may we not hope that 

g more definite may be established, even so far a: as toe ) enable us 
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seasons, and that we only need numerous, and long-continued observa- 
tions, to know when those peculiarities are likely to recur F 

P. S. Arguing from what has been to what will be, we might join 
the two dotted lines in the plate for a conjectural line, the first year of 
which would be 1836. It would, however, first be necessary to correct 
the latter part. The two lines of which it is composed 1775, 1779, 
and 1831, 1835, are both erroneous, as indications of the seasons; the 
first in a considerable degree, the latter less so. To illustrate this I have 
added the line of the Calcutta rain-guage, 1823, 1835, which may be 
compared with the lines in the plate, Journal, No. 64, and I have other 
data, which I will arrange and bring forward at a future opportunity. 


Tasre I. = 


Average price ‘of Corn in Northern India, during 4 Lunar Cycles. 
Year. 


1815 448 362 340 361 364 354 296 253 360 365 355 278 428 455 429 459 

Year, 1 2 s 4 6&6 6 97 8 G9 '3O 33 32 33 34 16°36 17 18 19 yo 

1615 448 362 340 36] 364 354 298 253 360565 355 2784298 455 420 459496 614 591 1707 

1796 764 639 529 449 409 404 424 424 445 455 427 730 193 300 253 221 31313 345 .. 1779 

1758 326 366 405 360 318 367 259 385 435 326 280 2765 273 175 139 137 163200 .. 1741 

3740 194 161 170 232 210 216 201 224 2926 205 179 205 154 174 2352714 216... .. 1724 
Ga. 


fs: ose 382 362 3£0325 340 345 321 366 346 310 244 262 276 259 258 296 386 


1Cy. 
N. B. These numbers were taken from the avernge of the five principal lines men- 


tioned in the paper, the whole variationia each case having been previously divided 
into 1000 parts. 


Tabspre II. 
Average price of Corn in Northern India. 
Year. Year. Year. Year. 
1835, 404 345 1779. 1824, 273 356 1768. | 
34, 306 334 73. 24, 281 442 67. 
33, 312 397 77. 27, 409 404 66. _ 
32, 312 882 76. 21, 321 361 65. 
31, 34) 358 75. 1820, 188 306 64. 
1830, 413 340 74. 19, 200 207 #63. 
29, 859 395 73. 18, 240 264 62. 
28, 309 340 72. iv, 339 292 61. 
27, 267 306 71. 16, 355 306 60. 
26, 259 267 70. is, #48 303 1759. 


i fithens teoihes, are those which are ‘graced on the dingram, and together wake 
up n period of 6 cycles or }12 years. 
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1V.—Exvtracts from the Journal of Lieut. MarKkuam Kitrror, sub- 


mitted to the Asiatic Society at the meeting of the Gth Oct. 1836.— 
Ruins and Pillar at Jajipur. 


[Continued from p. 56.) 


Wednesday, 30th November, 1836,—Camp Chutteea. This morn- 
ing’s march, the distance was 14 miles, road good and no less than 
twenty-two bridges. 

Our camp is on an open space near the Chufteea, no shelter, the 
ground so hard that it was with difficulty our tents were pitched, there 
‘being & bed of laterite a few inches below the surface ; the village stands 
‘ ranite rock, the laterite adheres to and mixes with the granite in 
‘a us manner, the strata of the rock incline at (about) an angle of 
45° with the horizon (southward), the rock in such parts where the 
laterite (which is hard and vitrified having the appearance of brick- 
kiln slag) rests, is in like manner red and vitrified. 

The country to the left of the road is very flat and swampy, the 
isolated hills alluded to yesterday, have a very strange appearance : it 
has often struck me as very remarkable, the abrupt manner in which 
all the hills met with from hence to Ftajmahal and onwards to the 
Sewalik range, rise from the surrounding plains, in the soil of which at 
a distance of a few yards only, not a pebble or fragment of rock is to be 
found, even at very great depths* : it would seem that the whole plains 
of Hindustan had been (previous to their present state) a vast ocean of 
liquid mud and quicksands which had gradually settled and dried on the 
receding of the waters that caused its existence. 

About two miles from camp, we passed between two high hills, rising 
abruptly as described: they are covered with dense jungle, there was 






* The Sewalik range of hills east and west (in the immediate vicinity) of the 
Sutlege, rise very abruptly, from Kidderabad near Rooper to the Juman, and again 
between that river and the Ganges, shingle and boulderstones are found to a very 
great depth. The shingle is met with at increased depths from the surface (below 
the common soil) in ratio as you recede from the foot of the hills towards the pinins, 
shewing 1 should think, the former existence of a beach, and of the ocean having 
once washed the Sewalik range prior to the formation of the plains. During my 
travels along the base of the Sewalik, and through the Dhoons (valleys), of Diera, 
 Kyarda and Pinjore and to Nahun, Simla, Mussoorce, Re. &e. in 1831, 1 could not 
help observing the peculiar manner in which the strata of shingle and boulders in 
some places rest, commencing at the base of the high ranges and passing under the 
face into the plains 
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indeed a great deal of jungle nearly the whole way, to the right of the 
road, but low land and rice fields to the left. 

To the northwest of the village is a very large tank and a high mound 
around it, on which there are traces of there having been buildings in for- 
mer years. The tank swarms with alligators and is overgrown with solah 
and purene (water-lily). The mounds are now covered with jungle and 
brambles. I remarked a figure of Buddh under a large banyan tree, 
it was all besmeared with sendoor (red lead) and worshipped by the 
villagers as the thakoor (Wahadeo) ; there were other pieces of sculp- — 
ture scattered about in different directions. 

Thursdar Ys lst December, Distance this” “ 
morning 54 miles, bridges 15, road wanaas ; our camp was pitches 
long to the right of the road, on an open space near the vill . 
a tank: there is not sufficient shelter here for a whole regiment, though 
ample, for smaller detachments. 

There are two remarkable mounds to the east of the village and left 
of the road, they go by the name of Kenchue Dhee and (by some) 
Asurvd-ka Dhee or Tangee both of which words, imply a “ mound ;" the 
natives say that many centuries ago, in the time of the Devatas, a 
dwmon (Asura) named Kexncuuc constructed a fort here in which he 
used to reside: such mounds as these are very common in Upper India 
and are ascribed to like causes*. 

I should observe that Aeechuec or Nenchuk of itself means a dwmon, 

I saw several fragments of sculpture under the banyan and peepul 
trees round the village, also some mutilated figures of Buddh., 

A large tree as well as a mound, always attracts my attention and I 
invariably ride up to every one I see, when I am able to do so, as it is 
under such trees, that many curiosities are to be seen throughout India: 

for it is ageneral custom when any sculptured stones, idols or else are 
found in digging or by other accident, they are placed under the sacred 
peepul or burr. ‘ 
_ There is a very fine view to be had of the surrounding country from 
the top of Keechuc-Dhee (where there is a small bungalow); the coun- 
try to the right (facing Cuttack) is woody with continuous ranges of 
high hills which have a grand appearance. To the left, are extensive 
plains with a ‘good. proportion of trees on them, as far as the eye can 
reach; the mangoe topes at Cuttack are clearly visible at about sight 
eralhow. in a direct line due south. #3 ; 


* — would call the attention of all aatiquaries and chester’ of ancient utes to 
such mounds as these so common in the Doad and in the vicinity of Mathura wnd 
Dethee, such os Paniput, Soonput, Baéghput, or weauy other ** puts’’ or “* prastas,'” 
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There is a market held occasionally at Tanghee where brass utensils, 
coarse cloth, and shoes are sold, chiefly brought from Cuttack; the 
village is a tolerable sized one, there is a police thana: it is in the Mo- 
guléundee and in the pergunnah Aoka/eiind. 

4 = /- 
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Cuttack, Friday, the 2nd December, 1836.—We commenced our 
march at 4 o'clock, and did not reach our camp (which was pitched 
under the east face of the fort on the river side) till ten o’¢lock, our hacke- 
ries did not arrive till very late, owing to the very long and heavy drag 
through the sand of the Mahanuddee, a distance of two miles. 

Owigg to the river not being fordable at the regular phat, we were > 
obliged to go more than three miles to the left off the direct road on 
reaching Chaudwiar, and cross over at the ferry three miles below the 
fort, nearly opposite Chowleea punge. 

The road was very good as far as Chaudwarwhere we turned off and 
passed over the ruins of that ancient city, which extend for many miles. 
There are very few ruins above ground, but the foundations of many 
are visible, particularly of the walls and moat which was faced with 
stone ; there are numerous reservoirs also, and the remains of tem- 
ples ; the stone was removed in former years to build the fort of Ciu?tack 
and the revetment; it is chiefly mottled red iron clay called laterite by, 
mineralogists and mookura by the natives ; it is aurious substance and 
has the appearance of vitrified clay and other earths of various colors, 
red, black, yellow and brown, with fragments of every description of rock 
imbedded in it, in greater quantities nearest the hills; it has much the 
appearance of brick-kiln slag, and seems to have been caused by sudden 
immersion into water while in its fused state, the beds of this mineral 
are usually” near the surface of the soil, and average in thickness from 
10 inches to 10 and 12 feet and even more in some localities. I have 
observed frequently thin Coats adhering to the rocks and bases of the 
hills, either rising from, or bordering on, the plains; in such localities 
it is much more vitrified and consequently harder than that which is 
found resting on marl: it also contains (as I have before said) a greater 
proportion of fragments of quartz, granite, sand-stone, &c. &c. But to re- 
turn; Chaudwar, the southern face of this ancient city is, and ever has 
been washed by a branch of the cE RR Di Sn 
along the river face are in many parts ay mine ¢ Phe ese! 
Village of Chasiceodr is close to them.\ * 2a 

IRLING makes but little mention of thi cai pao, he ali 





oe ley of “home gates,” it should be « 
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of fourteen gates,”’ if L may rely on the local authorities ; history 
dees not inform us when and why this once-extensive city was 
abandoned, but there is a legend told by the QOoriahs, that the place 
was neve rfinished, that while it was being built, and near com- 
pletion, the raja one day went out hawking and let his hawk at a 
small white heron; they flew across the Mahanuddee, when both 
alighting on the opposite bank, the heron killed the hawk; the raja 
upon this consulted his learncd men and astronomers, who pronounced 
that it was a°warning to abandon Chaudwayr and to build his fort on 
this more auspicious spot: he accordingly built the present fort of Cue- 
tack upon it and called it Barahbattee: he then forsook Chaudwar 
which was -neyer after resorted to. or’ 

We remained at Cuttack several days, the fort (Barahbatter) being 
the first object that attracted my notice. I shall first describe it, or 
rather, what is left of it ; for it is fast disappearing, the stones being taken 
for various public works; the greatest drain has been for the lighthouse 
at False Point and for the macadamizing the cantonment roads. 

The figure of the fort deviates little from a regular parallelogram 
having its longest faces to the north and south, the river running paral- 
lel with the former at a short distance from it. 

The walls were originally defended by high square bastion towers, 
projecting at different distances ; the place could never at any time have 
offered much resistance, as the walls were barely five feet thick on the 
three land faces, which a six lb. shot could have perforated, except on the 
river face, where they were not only of great height but of proportional 
thickness with numerous square bastion towers; the broad and deep 
moat faced with stone, was what the natives depended upon as their chief 
defence, before the invention and introduction of artillery; there is only 
one gateway and that in the centre of the eastern face; it is narrow and 
between two square towers, like the others, wide at the base and decreas- 
ing toward their summit; the archway is of Comparatively modern date, 
and is the work of the Mogul governors of the province: there was an 
inner gateway which has been lately taken down to build the lighthouse 
with. This part of the structure, with several adjacent buildings, were 
the work of a Mahratta governor in the 4th year of the reign of Ma- 
HomED Swan, which I found thus recorded on a small stone ve cut 
which .was.let into, one of the walle, be! 
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In the year of the Higera one thousand, one Intindred and sixty and 
five, coeval with the 4th year of the reign of Aitmup Suau the victori- 
ous king. 

Over the archway was another inscription which is in the possession 
of the executive Spe mentee >: it was thus. 


6: elon wins Sy Ihe ins urs as pe aye 
: Hatten Sapte ee » hy ie ce a8 


c 18 eee not a very elegant dasalttoa’ aaa native ee. 
pronounce it execrable and unintelligible: the following is as correct a 
translation as I can make. 

“From the splendor and state of one named RukKuHBEER ; may he ever 
possess the revenues of foreign countries. What an excellent prince 
was Mouwun Sincu Benapur*. His speech is a mine of desire and 
beneficence. . 

“When in the time of need he takes up his sword, what are Rus- 
TUM, ZAL or SaMee before} him. By his order the Killadar Imam 
AFGHAN (KHAN), Occupied himself night or day with the care of put- 
ting fort Barahbatiee wholly in excellent repair, with a gateway and 
tower to it mountain high. This fort first of iron, next a ditch filled 
with alligators, is at once a double trap for the destruction of its ene- 
mies. 

“ The experienced darofa Atiter Ruza native of Kurrd as chrono- 
logist, employing himself to find a date asked it of the hidden sound 
( voice) which replied, May the Rughnath gateway ever remain perma- 
nent.” 

I cannot discover who were the individuals whose praises are thus 
recorded, unless they were some of the officers of the Mahratta govern- 
ment; I can neither find the name of Pouxuseer nor of Monun Ssyou, 
in STIRLING'S work. 


or —- 





e Perhaps icone anak: was son of Ruxupzea? “the passage is obscure to me 
ne wen oe Co oveaieay have shewn the verses to. — Fh adags = hie * mye 
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In the year 1174, A. H. which the last line gives by the rules of the 
abjid, the province of Cuttack was in the hands of the Mahrattas, 
under BAnast Naix. If the date, on the other hand refers to the 
Amli year 1174, which answers to A. D. 1765, or thereabout, it was 
during the administration of BHowany pandit, the Mahratta go- 
vernor of plundering notoriety who succeeded SueopuwatT in 1171 
Amli*. ‘The persons thus mentioned may have been the military go- 
vernors, under either of these supreme rulers. 

On our taking possession of the fort in 1803, the ditch was drained 
and the numerous alligators destroyed or allowed to escape into the 
river: there are but few to be scen at present and none of any size. ~* 

The walls and other masonry are of laterite and sandstone, fost of 
the towers are faced with the latter. The most striking object is the 
cavalier, which is I suppose the “* mountain” alluded te in the inscription, 
this has evidently had a subsequent facing of sandstone added to it and 
forms a part of the original ** gurh or keep of the castle.” 

There is an old mosque with no pretensions to elegance, the work of 

the Mogul occupants. 
' The candelabra mentioned by Mr. Stixctinc has been removed to a 
garden in Chowleegunge, it is a chiragddn about 15 feet high and 
of mogunee or chlorite ; being an octagonal pillar 14 feet at its base and 
about 10 inches at its summit on which is a vase the shape of a lotus, 
but intended to hold a “tulsee” plant, it is not one shaft, but a number 
of layers about 10 inches deep, each having four brackets projecting out 
of four of the sides of the octagon, and every other layer having its 
brackets on different faces so as to allow of one blank every way between 
each bracket ; it is ef modern workmanship and belonged to a temple 
built by the Mahrattas which was pulled down many years ago, and 
was used for illuminations at the Dewallee festival : there is another very 
like it, before a temple, in the cantonment by the river side, alsa 
built by the Mahrattas. : min 


> - . > . * . call = 





The town of Cuttack is very straggling ; there are a number of very 
good houses of hewn stone and brick, but mostly in very indifferent re- 


pair from the poverty of their inmates. 
The principal building is is the “ Kuddum Russool” in the suburbs, 


over the gateway of which is the following inscription. . 
re 4i& Guy) CAS 5, asre Ppt ye 
? NRX WE ye cleo asl pile aly 


* Vide STIRLING'S Orissa, As. Res. 
2 R . 
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The building in which are placed the sacred relics, has no pretentions 
to elegance of design: the enclosure and the ground surrounding it is 
chiefly used as the common burial place for the moslem inhabitants. 
The Peer-zadas or priests, make a tolerable profit in sickly seasons as 
they charge from 1-4 to 2 and 3 rupees for each grave dug. The fore- 
going inscription alludes simply to the gateway and music gallery over 
the same; it appears to have been built in the year A. D. 1755, when 
the province of Cuttack was in the hands of the Mahrattas. I cannot 
ascertain who the individual *“* DEEDAR ALLEE” was, or what office he 
held at Cuttack, it is however immaterial, the building is not worthy 
of notice. The following is a translation of the verses. 

‘At the shrine of the Lord of both worlds, the asylum of human 
beings and of the Jins, the music gallery of the faith was constructed, 
in the reign of AtumGeer Sant, (ALuUMGEER the 2nd.) If the off- 
spring of the good in the faith of MunamMMaAp, know that his name is 
Deepar ALLer, at the shrine of the Prophet he erected this palace, 
may the Lord grant the wishes of his heart. When I asked the year 
of its date, the hidden angel (voice) replied with condescension, ‘ When 
the king broke the heads of infidels, read the year (in)’ ‘ of the music 
gallery of the faith,” (year of the Hegira 1169.)' 

The Jumma Musjid in the principal street is also a very clumsy in- 
elegant building : it is used as much as a school as for a place of prayer. 
There is now scarce any thjng remaining of the palaces of the Lall-bag. 
The Hindu temples are all small and inelegant and none of any anti- 
quity ; there is however one temple of large dimensions which has never 
been finished, it was commenced by one of the Mahratta governors who 
did not live to complete it: it is about 70 feet high. The largest dwelling 
houses are those of the former d4mils and governors, they are all fast 
falling to the ground. RNs 

There appears to be very little grade carried on in Cuttack, the chief 
manufactures are brass cooking utensils, and shoes for which the place 

“The soil of Ciittack is sandy and very poor : rice is the only cultiva- 
tion, the gardens are consequently very inferior. — Sa an FE 
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V.—On a remarkable heat observed in masses of Brine kept for 
some time in large reservoirs. By G. A. Painser, Esq. 


In the course of my experiments of several years in the manufacture 
of salt at Balya GAdé, on the salt-water lake east of Calcutta, I have 
sometimes observed a high degree of temperature at the bottom of the 
brine reservoirs after they had been filled for some weeks with brine 
of less than one fourth saturation. But as the greatest heat observed 
did not exceed 104° Fahr. which was under the maximum heat of the 
brine on the terraces, whence the reservoirs had been filled, I supposed 
the high temperature to be merely that of a warm stream of water let in 
at the hottest part of the day in May or June, and remaining below and 
unmixed with the cooler surface water, of less specific gravity, after- 
wards admitted. This opinion was strengthened by the gradual reduc- 
tion of the temperature below to nearly that of the surface, before the end 
of the rainy season. I have frequently bathed in one of the reservoirs 
(about 550 feet long, 35 ft. wide at top and 7 or 8 feet deep), in Sep- 
tember and October, and have found the temperature of the water then 
pretty equal throughout. But on plunging into the same reservoir on 
the 17th September last, I was surprised to find the temperature near 
the bottom so warm as to be intolerable to the feet. Still however I 
imagined that the heat was only that which the sun had imparted to the 
terrace brine in the very sultry weather of June last, when I had 120° 
registered (4th June, 4 pr. m. ) for the brine of a terrace yielding salt: 
and believing the hottest water to be therefore near the bottom a tried 
the temperature there about a month afterwards by immersing an | empty 
bottle at the end of a bamboo, fixing the mouth so that it would be e filled 
about a foot from the ground. The contents when poured out were at 
the temperature of 120°. A similar experiment made on the same day 
in a circular brine reservoir at Varainpore (120 feet diam. and about 16 
feet deep gave 104°. But on a subsequent Visit to Narainpore on the 
29th O 6 aber, 2% was startled to observe that a pump fixed against | the 
wall of ‘this reservoir, for the purpose of feeding the boilers, was actu- 
ally bringing up water of the _temperature of 130° from a depth. of 
about 12 feet. This very vunexpected_ discovery determined me to | con- 
trive an instrument that should serve as a probe to ascertain both the 
temperature and the specific gravity or saltness of the water at different 
depths. — Annexed is a drawing — of te instrument employed : yhi con- 
sisted ofa split bamboo with bamboo buckets fixed between at distances 
of one foot from centre to centre, the mouths of the buckets being 
corked but the corks. having small air-holes ; ; and the mode of using the 
machine was, to let it down with the mouths of the buckets downwards, 
and then turn it round after which the air bubbles indicated the progress _ 
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of filling and in ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, when these disap- 
peared, the machine was quickly drawn up and the temperature of the 
water in the buckets was tried rapidly in succession with a small ther- 
mometer, leaving the specific gravity to be tried afterwards. 

On the day of the first trial of this probe I was favored with the 
company and assistance of Dr. HurrxnaG te, who took a lively interest 
in the experiment. The following particulars are the results of all the 
trials I have yet made with it, the buckets being numbered from the 
bottom of the machine. 

First Experiment, 5th November, QA... Fourth Experiment, 19th November, 2 p.m. 


Open long reservoir at Balya Ghat, at Narainpore. 
Probe immersed at an angle of 450r 50°. Open round brine reservoir southwest 
No, Temp:- side. Probe at angle 60°. 
1 106° only f fall, No. Temp. 
2? 120, S.G, (appt.) 1077 at T. 117 1 104 (appt.) S. G. 1150 atT. 102 
3 320) ,, . 1073.5 », 1164 2 108 »» mot full. 
4 113 ae 1071 oe OT 3 1083 ., SG. 1150 » 106 
S 99 se - 1049 - 97 4 1)4 ne a 1148 os ale 
6 80 l oh pu22 ’” 6O § 125 ** a 1166 ss» &420 
7 784 ee - 1022 - 78 6 132 as - 1151 »» | 4«O« a 
8 78 ” A! 1021 ” 78 7 186 * a) 1 142 '. 127 
a 738 s* ’ 1023.5 as 7 8 133 Tt ee 1126 » i128 
Second Experiment, 5(h Necember, 2 P.M. QD 2327 a as 1095 » 120 
at Narainpore, 10 324 > *% L070 e* 110 
Open round brine reservoir. Probe at 1) 117 ws a 1061 oe 304 
= angls about 60° southwest side. 42 oe AS ot too aa 2 
io. Temp. 13 ‘ ” : ** i) 
1 105 (appt.j)S.G. 1163 at T. 100 44) 63 pr s 1046" 4, | 83 
2 104 not fell. 6 68145 oi a 1045.6 ,, a3 
3 106 (appt.)5-G. 1140 » 104 46 @l * “A 1045 «C88 
4 113 rh. * ] 160 ** 1068 17 62 2° oe 1045 5? 83 
5 117 * ” 1161 » 113 Fifth Experiment, same date and place. 
6 123 ” ‘ 1157 oo «NT? Covered reservoir. Probe at angle 
7 130 * 7 1159 » 123 about 70°. 
& 132 rh) 7? 1153.5 s* 124 No. Temp. 
9 I37 ma wr 1145 <.. -Aeas 1 988 (appt.)S.G. 1147 
10 131 re J 112) »» 25 2 «#8 ms ” 1124.5 
31 127 '? Ty 1100 TT 120 3 90 er 7 Lio? 
i2 122 ” #* }090 os 14 ot 8 | ** 7 1107 
13 «#914 _ . 1075 ve 109 5 90 ” '% 1102.6 
14 104 Pa | ee 1065 or 101 6 90 ’? vs 1094 
15 100 ** - 1065 se 97 7 69 ? ow 108% 
16 BS of . 1040 eF 4 bs 85 ge ve 1078 
170s Ba + “+ 1044.3, ,, 83 9 878 » T 1069 
is «6 6 662 9 » not full. 100 ——éséeom pty. 





19=—s( «B2 ’ 
Third Experiment, Sth November, 2 P.M. 12 860 } nk fall, 
Same place and reservoir cast 6 at 33 77 
gate. Probe at angle about 75°. 14 76 


No. Temp. 046 
t 102 (appt.) S. G. 1149 at T. 100 Sixth Brperiment, same date and 
06 1145.3 ,, 103 Large reservoir. 






about 80*. 
(appt.) S. G. 
an |) > 
’ ” 
ygkanl 
iowa) Be 
” 
ae beTiye 
oe 
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Seventh Bxeperiment, ard December, 2 ep. M. af Naraiapore, : 


Open round reservoir, tried in the centre, probe nearly perpendicular. 
No. 1! T. 107 half full. | . : 


2 110 apparent S. G, 1351. at T. 106 
3 114 e 1150 ss 110 
+ 118 oF 9143.5 se 6B e 
5 125 half full. 
6 i124 © op 1it4 te 116 
7 616 se Ing5 e* 112 — 
os 105 ¥Y $076.56 ,, 103 
9 96 Ff 1063 5 * Os 
10 92 * 1059 ae gu 
it 57 7 1054 
12 86 PT 1053.7 
13 B4 half full. 
14 82 oe 1052 
1S 51 oT 1053 
16 62 oo < 1052 
17 82 '* 1051 


In the first trial at Marainpore the greatest heat was found about half- 
way from the bottom. The difference in that respect at Balya Crheit 
where the greatest heat appeared at the second and third foot from the 
bottom may be explained, by the small depth of the reservoir at the 
latter place, the surface water being liable to be affected to the same_ 
depth in both by the wind and rain and temperature of the atmosphere, 
and the subsequent descent of the maximum heat at Narainpore is 
attributable in part to the expenditure of the brine there being pumped 
out from near the bottom for the supply of the boilers. The highest 
temperature given by the probe at Varainpore was 137°, but this is 5° less. 
than the maximum given by the pumps, as will be seen by the following 
statement. 


; : ; 

a9 Oct. N. pump T. 130 S. G, (corrected) 1180 = 

12 Noy. *? * "? 138 os ? 1170 

iS foe ee ye »* ** 1362 , 

26 ” te oo’ ex 1408 * ve 11527 ~—«. 
3 Dee. ,; ep 8ST ‘9 7 1133 S. Pump 134 S.G. 1172 

10 oF >» ow 224 '? * 1173 sp «6s le 1158 

17 ‘* "” oo» we 220 ' ' 3153 *” 124 e 1175 

24 ‘s.  eSeuiee ee 239 '* v * 1173 we 116 ee 5171 

3} on os «60s ” ” DE74® ny, BES ne 1179 / 
7 Jan. : ve ef 102 ‘* 1133 hd 106 ” I 125 —" 

13 as (sunk 2 feet) 104 ” eT L177 o 400 pp» 1582 = t 
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As the temperature of 90° was only about the mean of June, and also 
that of the lower moiety of the brine in the covered reservoir on the 
19th November, which was all nearly of an equable temperature, [ con- 
sider the influence of the heating course to have ceased in the first week 
of February, if not before. The reservoirs have since been pumped dry 
and therefore these experiments cannot be repeated, until they are reple-— 
nished with brine in April or May next | ele Pk 
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It is remarkable that the probe indicated no signs of a heating influ- 
ence affecting the water in the large reservoir at Nayainpore on the 
19th November though the specific gravity of the brine near the 
bottom was little less than that of the water in the long reservoir 
at Balya Ghat on the Sth November, its mean spec. grav. being also 
considerably higher than the mean of the latter. Moreover the heat- 
ing influence was scarcely traceable in the covered brine reservoir at 
Narainpore on the 19th November, which perhaps may be accounted 
for by the large previous expenditure of brine, say about three-fourths 
of its original contents, the consumption of which had been replaced to 
within a foot of the general level by filtration from the ground and 
leakage at the gate communicating with the adjoining terrace and brine 
fields; whereas the expenditure of brine in the contiguous open round 
reservoir otherwise similarly situated, was but half of the original con- 
tents up to the middle of January, its entire volume being about 170,000 
cubic feet, while the covered reservoir contained only about 50,000. In 
these two reservoirs all the brine when first let in was of a high degree 
of saturation, ranging from 1170 to 1200 sp. gr. and consequently con- 
taining little or no sulphate of lime, which ingredient in the composition 
of sea water, I have observed at Balya Ghdt, is always deposited upon 
the terraces there, considerably before the brine begins to” deposit its 
sulphate of soda. But this was not the case wiih respect to the brine 
in the large reservoir at Narainpore, nor in that of a longer narrow 
one at Balya Ghat, except perhaps a small proportion of the latter, both of 
which were charged with brine of only 1070 to 1085 sp. er., a much 
higher degree however than that of the contents of the long reservoir 
in any previous year; and in both of them the water had remained undis- 
turbed, except by the action of the atmosphere ; yet in one of them a high 
degree of heat was observed, and in the other where I should sooner 
have expected to find it, no indication of heat was perceived beyond the 
probable temperature at which it was filled in June. 

In order to ascertain however whether any fermentation and disen- 
gagement of heat takes place on the mixture of saturated brine with 
brine of a weaker degree, I lately procured from Balya Ghat some 
bottles of brine of different degrees of saturation, with which the follow- 
ing experiments were tried. | | 

lst Experiment.—Half a pint of saturated brine sp. gr. 1216, tempe- 
rature 82.5 mixed with about the same quantity of brine of sp. gr. 1069). 
ature 81.2. Result, temperature 82.2 and no effervescence after, 
some minutes. saak? Suet. te i + Detke G8 2 een? 


2nd Experiment.—Same quantities of brine sp. gr. 1216, tempera. . 
lake? cesuslf * 
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ture 82.5, and of brine sp. gr. 1091, temperature 81°. Result, sp. gr- 
1152.5, temperature 82.2 and no effervescence. 

3rd Experiment.—Same quantities of brine sp. gr. 1216, tempera- 
ture 82.5, and sp. gr. 1135, temperature 81.6. Result, sp. gr. 1174.3, 
temperature 82.1 and no effervescence, nor any increase of tempera- 
ture after remaining some hours in the glass. 

Being therefore quite unable to offer any explanation of the cause of 
the remarkable heat observed in my brine reservoirs, I can only promise 
to register the temperature from time to time when they are filled again 
in the hope that materials may thus be furnished to some scientific friend 
more capable of solving the interesting problem. If it should be disco- 
vered that a slow fermentation arising from the mixture of brine of dif- 
ferent densities in large masses is the cause of this heat, it would seem: 
to be accelerated by agitation, for the water raised by the pumps was 
always warmer than that which the probe brought up from the same 
depth; and, except at the first trial at Narainpore, always hotter than 
the maximum given by the probe. 





VL—On the Land and Fresh-water Shells of the Western Himalaya ; 
By Lieut. T. Hutton, 37th Regt. N. I. and W. H. Benson, 
Lisq- ct SS. 


The following catalogue chiefly refers to shells which I have lately 
‘discovered, almost all inhabiting the western portion of the Himdlaya in 
the neighbourhood of Sim/a, and extending upwards from Monimajra 
at the extreme verge of the hills, to the Burenda Pass on the Snowy 
range. In the description of the various species, I have availed myself 
-of the valuable assistance of Mr. Benson, C. S. whose extensive collec- 
tion of terrestrial and fluviatile shells from all | parts of the world, and 
whose greater experience in this branch of natural history, have enabled 
him to do more justice to the subject, than I could have done without 
assistance. In order, however, that each may in some measure stand 
responsible for his contributions, an initial letter will be found affixed. 

Although most of the shells belong to the hills, a few were collected. 
on the route from Meemuch in the cold season of 1835-6.—“ The most 
interesting of these acquisitions is an unique specimen of an *‘ Ancylus’ 
the first of this Patelliform genus yet discovered in India, if not in’ 
Asia*.” It occurred adhering to a dead specimen of Paludina Benga- 
lensis, in the Kali Nuddi at Bolund Shehr. Rr nee 
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It is interesting to observe the wide distribution of these tender 
beings, and to trace the gradual and almost imsensible yielding of one 
species to another as the elevation or the climate varies. The shells 
of our lowland provinces, for descriptions of which we are chiefly in- 
debted to Mr. Benson, here give place, ag the temperature becomes 
cooler, to forms more nearly resembling those of Europe, some still ad- 
vanecing «a short way into the hills, but impatient of the chills of our 
mountain winters, confining themselves to the valleys of the lower ranges 
around Subathw. 

One species, however, the “* Nanina vesicula” described by me as 
“ Helix 29" in the third volume of the Asiatic Society's Journal, as 
occurring between NWeemuchk and Mhow, and since discovered by My. 
Benson in the Aajmahl range, seems alike to defy the heats of the 
provinces and the winter of the hills, ascending even beyond the height 
of 10,000 feet above the sea. It ranges therefore over the central and 
western tracts of this presidency, and occurring im profusion along the 
verge of the hills at Mansir Debi, mounts to Subathu, Simla, and 
Hatta mountain, preserving ~everywhere the same habits, creeping 
ever every plant and shrub during the rains, and concealing — itself 
parr stones and at the roots of trees, with the aperture closed by an, 

Hattached calcareous operculum. From its occurring on ‘Hatti, i it is 
SrobabTe that it may be met with at inferior elevations throughout this 
portion of the hills. , 

' Another species, the “ witrindides” of DesHayes, inhabiting the 
Rajmahl range, and extending also to the western frontier, advances 


upwards only to “Subathu, and its neighbouring valleys, passing at. 


Simla into a strong variety possessing the same form, and partaking « of 
the same Imbits and general economy. woled 28 <ie-eeered wientstay 


“ Succinea erassiuscula,’ (Benson, )h has also a wide range 


"according to ‘Mr. Benson, | in ‘the: compound of the Asiatic Society's 


Rooms in Calcutta, extending through Bahar and Allahabad to. the 


and advancing t to the hills as high as. Subathu. i 





and is appa- 
rently to ‘be ‘met with throughout the » provinces, occurring abundantly, 
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elevation, for where the temperature assimilates to that of the plains, 
there may we expect to find the plants and animals adapted to it. Such 
an expectation is, at least, fulfilled, in the portion of the hills I have 
been fortunate enough to visit; thus for instance at Rar abaut 5000 
feet above the sea, in the valley of the Pabbar, where the temperature 
in the summer months is somewhat high, plants which flourish abun- 
dantly around Meemuch, are intermingled with others peculiar to the 
hills, and again around Subathd at an elevation rather beyond 3000 
feet, that beautiful flower the “ Gloriosa Superba” and many species of 
conyolyulus, so common in the jungles of Meywar, are seen, as well as 
the bhéla, bamboo, and other plants of the provinces, surrounded by 
the vegetation of the mountaing. Thus, then, at elevations where the 
plants of the hills and plains are seen mingled together, it is natural to 
look for a similar fact in the animal kingdom. And with regard to the 
Mollusca we shall find it so. 

Yet though we find some species common to the plains extending far 
into the hills, there is nevertheless a well marked line of elevation be- 
yond which the welfare of the general number forbids them to pass. 
Thus, while “ WVanina vestcula” is found roaming throughout the hills, 
apparently at all elevations up to 10,500 feet, other species which in 
the plains of India are found in company with it and at the same sea- 
sons, never mount beyond a third of that height, confining themselves 
to the warmer valleys at about 3 to 4000 feet above the sea. Among 
these are “ Nanina vitrinéides” and “ Succinea crassiuscula” which 
around Subathw are found in company with species peculiar to the 
hills, such as “ Helicarion cassida” and “ Pupa pulchella” which are 
never found in the plains, while the former are not met with in the 
higher and colder hills. To this region also, “ Pupa pulchella” would 
seem more properly to belong. 

Here then we have a well marked frontier line of elevation, rich in 
the plants of hills and plains and producing a ‘species peculiar to itself, 


- separating, as it were on either hand, the animals of the highlands and 


the lowlands. _ 

« When temperature, says Lyect, forms the barrier which arrests. the 
progress of an animal or plant i in a particular direction, the individuals 
are fewer, and less ‘vigorous as they approach the extreme confines of 
the geographical range of the species.’""—“« In almost every district, espe- 
cially if it be mountainous, there are a variety of species the limits of 
witaes habitations are continuous, some being unable to proceed further 
without encountering too much heat, others. too much cold. Indivi- 
i ag are thus on the borders of the regions proper to eee re- 
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spective species are like the outposts of hostile armies, ready to profit 
by every slight change of circumstances in their favour, and to advance 
upon the ground occupied by their neighbours and opponents*.—T. H. 
No. 1. Helicarion cassida, Hurron.—Testa ovato-depressa, pallidé 
corned radiatim striolata, junioris epidermide sericea, wtate nitore orba- 
t4, anfractibus (penultima etiam intra aperturam ) ventricosioribus ; 
apertura patulaé, rotundato-ovata ; spira convexa, apice exsertiuscula, 
minine obtusata, anfractibus 5 velociter crescentibus.—(B.) _ | 
Greatest breadth | inch 2 lines. 
This shell has a more exserted spire than any other species known 
to the writers. This character, notwithstanding the great size of the 
aperture, coupled with the ventricose appearance of the” penultimate 
whorl within the aperture, gives the shell an Heliciform air. Itis very 
closely allied in habit to a species lately received from Almorah, but 
differs from it in its greater size and paler color, and in the want of 
the polish which is observable in the Kemaon shell, It equals in mag- 
nitude the Sylhet * Vitrina gigas,” from which singular Macrostoma- 
tous species it altogether differs in form.—( B.) re 
At Sim/a it is not uncommon during the rains, or even after heavy 
showers at other seasons, creeping out from the holes of stone walls 
ami the crevices of rocks with the grey colour of which its own hue 
‘assimilates so much when concealed by its mantle, that it is ‘not easily 
discovered. It occurs from Bhar to Simla but most abundantly be- 
tween the former place and Sudathi. | 
- Animal varying in colors, sometimes pale brownish, at others dark 
grey. Two broad leaf-like processes running toa point, are spread 
over the shell when the animal is in motion, so a5 entirely, to conceal it, 
and presenting the appearance of a large grey slug with a hump-back ; 
a fleshy anal horn, as in the genus Nanina ; foot very long ; _tentacula 
4, the superior pair longest sbuttoned at the Bisson and ‘bearing the eyes. 
Orifice on the right side Below the leaf-like p : 
Shell large, of 5 whorls, ventricose, Saas ‘Sporeualne, the body 
Whorl forming nearly all the shell. Transversely wrinkled by the lines 
a hatin epenteny transverse, ovate, broader than long, digogvertog 
<whork. 
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No. 2. Nanina ‘vitrindides, Desuayves.—This species. occurs in 
the khads or valleys’ around Subathid ;—at Simla, there is found, a 
variety with a rib-like incrassation within the aperture like many of the 
specimens of another variety found in Bengal. It attains a large size, 
and the animal is of a dark-green color. It is searce at Sim/a, and is 
found only on very wet rocks in the Ahads, keeping up the character 
which it bears in the plains of being essentially a moisture-loving snail, 
—(H. and B.) 

No. 3. Nanina monticola, Hurrox.—* Testa subdiscoidea, pallidé 
vel saturaté brunnea, epidermide radiatim et concentricé rugosula, spiré 
depresso-conéided, apice obtusata; periphweriA minimé angulata, suturis 
leviter impressis, aperturi transversfi, lunat&, labro costa interni sub- 
marginali albid&é munito.”"—Diam. 1.75.—(B.) 

« Umbilicus as in the genus. The shell has a very moderate polish 
and is sufficiently distinguished from ‘ vitrindides,” on the one hand, 
and from ‘decussata" on the other by the radiating wrinkles inter- 
rupted by concentrically disposed depressed lines, which give the sur- 
face of the shell a rough aspect, very different from the finely decussa- 
ted surface of ‘ decussata.” Mr. Benson has specimens of a variety of 
4witrindides’ taken in Bengal, resembling ‘ WV. monticola’ in form 
and in the internal rib of the aperture, but well distinguished by the 
want of the rugose surface, which appears to have been as it were, 
planed away to the base of the depressions. The larger specimens of 
ol; monticola obtain a considerable thickness, and there are visible 
three or four internal varices at various distances, occasioned by the 
ribs at the apertures of former growths. i. 2 een 

“Lieut. Huron has observed the dark and light colored varieties in 
coitu, and has remarked that the latter were those which were fecun- 
dated. The eggs which were deposited in rotten wood, were oval and 
greenish white, and about the size of a mustard-seed- ae 

“ The color of the animal is a dirty brown. The dark-colore 
variety is the more frequent of the two, although both occur’ of 
every size. They are abundant at Mahdssé under fallen timber, and 
in the rainy season they climb the stalks of plants,” feeding upon the 
eaves. The largest specimens occur at Hattd, among the ruins of 
the old forts which crown that mountain. Young*specimens were met 
with among junipers at Zitf, at an elevation not much under 14,000 

No. 4. Nanina splendens, Hotrox,—* Test4 discoidea, urpureo- 
brunnea, polité, leviter concentricé et radiatim striata, striis radiatis re- 
motis, illis confertissimé dispositis; spira vix elevatA; anfractibus sep- 
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tem, (apice omiss4) arcté convolutis; apertura lunata, labre striga in- 
crassati interni distante munito..—Diam. 0.65.—(B.) 

Animal as in the genus; the color a dark verdigris green. 

This beautifal. species is found in great abundance in the forest of 
Mahéssé, beneath fallen timber, and in the hollow trunks of decaying 
trees; it is also plentiful at Figii and Ndigkunda, at 9,016 feet, and 
has been met with at Hatté, at 10,656 feet. All these places have a 
greater, elevation than Sim/éa, where it has not yet been discovered. 
(He). , 

““ The closely packed whorls shewing a larger number in a smaller 
diameter, at once distinguished this species from all. the darker colored 
and more depressed varieties of Nanina vitrindides.""—(B.) 

No. 5. Wanina resicula, Benson.—Testa tenui depressiuscula, pal- 
lide cornea, translucente, polité, sipra conoid ; apice acuminat&: infra 
tumidiuscula ; aperture longitudine latitudinem #quante ; labro subrecte 
ad axem spectante.—Diam. 0.6. Whorls six in number. | e 

_“ This shell has a wide geographical range, and is yet very local. Lieut. 
Hurtrow first. met with it between iVeemuch and Mhow, and noticed 
without naming it im the 3rd vol. of the Journal, p- 521. Mr. Benson 
subsequently observed it at the effluence of the Bhagirathi from the 
Ganges, and at Rajmahl, and noticed it as a novelty in p. 857, vol. 5. 
Lieut. Herron again met with it abundantly at Sim/a, where it pre- 
serves the habit as at Raymeahd of climbing on plants, a circumstance so 
rare with respect to ‘ vitrindides’ that it can only be looked upop as a 
casual exception to its custom of creeping on the: earth, on rocks or 
mossy masonry. The animals first taken by Lieut. Hurron, were 
doubtless observed in too dry an atmosphere, as he then failed to” re- 
mark the extensile tentacular processes of the mantle which preserve 
the fine polish of the epidermis ; and the oval process in yori Borne 
mucous pore must have been in a contracted state. = edi gages: 

“ The straightness and Verticality of the left lip of the shell, 

















comparative length of the aperture, and the acuminated eee ssiniae 
ly serve to disti sh this species."—(B.) \ ated count 
_, No. 6. a. Nanina fragilis, Hurtrox.—tTesta snctat: fragili, vitrea, 


oliy vacell, ; spiré subexserta, apice obtuso; anfractibus 5, 
‘supra convexis, subtus. ‘subplanatis ; apertura obliqua, 
e: i we Pee” sss phaiy esd 0.35 poll.—(H. ' wh a a 28 As fof 
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No. 7. Helix. humilis®; Hurron.—** Testa parvula, convexo- 
depress&, cornea, lata: et profundé umbilicata; anfractibus quinque 
rotundatis, ultimo subangulato, penultimo aperturam circularem vix 
‘Interrumpente; peritremate acuto.”’—Diam. 0.125.—(B.) 

' Anmnal Heliciform; dark-grey or blackish. 

Occurs at Sim/a, on moist rocks, on wet dead leaves, and at the roots 
of shrubs in the sheds. Itis very abundant during the rains, but is 
so small-and so like the earth in color that a very close search is 
necessary to effect its. detection. It is very nearly allied to the British 
species “* H.umbilicata” (77. rupestris of DRAPARNAUD), but is distin- 
guishable by its somewhat larger size, and by its rather more —— 
umbilicus ees: 8 and B. ) 

No. 8 Helix orbicula, Hutton.—* Testi orbiculato-convexa, 
fuscescente, epidermide scabia; anfractibus sex convexinsculis ; peri- 
pheria subaugulata ; umbilico-profundo mapcenait ith peritremate subro- 
tundato, acuto.’’—Diam. 0.4.—_( B.) 

The animal is Heliciform with a short foot tapering posteriorly; co- 
lor pale watery brown. It closes its shell witha false operculum and 
is met with under dead leaves and moss, on damp rocks and at the roots 
of trees at Simla and Moahdssi. Less common than the last describ- 
ed species. H.) 

.“ A specimen of this shell, the largest of the Simla examples of the 
genus Helix as at present restricted, occurs in an interesting collection 
masa for Mr. Benson by Dr. Cuarman, at the Daryiling Sanatariam. 

« This collection includes forms peculiar to the Stccim mountain forests, 
“an well as others met with at both extremes of the Indian Himdlaya. 

The new forms alluded to are Achatina belonging to the group Poly- 

phemus, and astrong and handsome Cyclostoma approaching in habit 
to, but somewhat larger than the European fossil species ‘ C. Mumia,’ 
abundantly distinguished from it however by” the rounder and more re- 
flected orange peristome, and by its central position at the base, as well 
as by the delicate sculpture, and an embossed spiral cord which winds 
from above the umbilicus to the base, whence the species has received 
the trivial appellation of * Funiculalum.’ ‘It is the first known Indian 
species belonging to the betes ath or shes hese aa irieins of no 
toma." —(B.) , oe 
‘No. 9. Helix ‘fastigiati, saGipaiee ‘Testa Stee albidocor- 

* A reversed variety of this shell occurs at FugG, in decayed trees, differing 
thus in habits from the dextral species which — affects rocks and dead leaves 
principally. The shell is of four whorls exclusive of apex, finely wrinkled by the 


lines of growth ; umbilicus discovering th the previous yolutionss:—Diam,. 14 lines. 
Ta all respects resembling the dextral shell. 
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nek, minutissimé granulat4, pyramidaté,’ subties planp-convexé, anfrac- 
tibus septem convexiusculis, ultimo acuto angulato, suturis leviter im- 
_pressis, umbilico evanescente, apertura latiore quam long4 ; apice obtuso.”’ 
—~Axis 0.16. = ; 

Animal Heliciform, greyish, darker on the tentacula. Found on 
dead leaves at Simla, in the kKhads, and when in motion carries its 
shell upright. It is not uncommon, but its smallness renders it difficult 
to collect.—(H.) . 

“It is more lengthened proportionally than either ‘ 7. turbinifor- 

mts’ of Patargatha and Berhampore, alluded to in p-"357, vol. 5, 
of this Journal, or the European species ‘ A. conica’ and ‘ convidea.' 
In size it is much inferior to any of the three. It differs altogether 
from the two latter’in substance and coloring which approach to those 
of * H. turbiniformis,” but the animal does not appear to exhibit” the 
beautiful dark patches on a light ground which render that shell so 
conspicuous, when the animal is alive, by the appearance of the tints 
through the translucent shell; and the sculpture is altogetlier different.” 
—(B.) 4 

No. 10. Hehe bullula, Horroxn.—* Testa parvul4, glabra, trdns- 
lucente, sub-trochiformi, conoideé; anfractibus quinque convexis, ultimo 

) rotundato ; suturis impressis; umbilico angustato; apertura latiore ; 
labro simplici.”—Diam. 015._—(B.) . 

Found with the preceding species among dead leaves at Simla, 

No. ll. Helix nana, Hurroyxy.—« ‘Test4 parvulf, convexo-co- 
noide&; pallidé fuscescente ; anfractibus sex aut septem areté convolu- 
tis, ultimo rotundato ; aperturé latiore, labro simplici ; umbilico evani- 
olo : apice valdé obtuso."—Diam. 0.1,—(B.) . | 

“Animal Heliciform ; color dark-grey. Accompanies the last two. 
species and occurs in the greatest abundance; It is nearly allied to the 





planiuscula, Hurron.—* Testa parvuld, depres- 
s& fuse, polita; anfrattibus quinque, ultimi periphwriA rotundaté; aper- 
turf transversé."—Diam. 0.1.—(B.) é* = srs 
_ Found at Sim/a on dead leaves—(H.) | te Vee 3 
« This shell is darker and smaller than Ps H. crystallina’ of Britain, 
which has likewise a more flattened apex than the Sim/a species.” —(B.) 
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I1— On the Edicts of Prxvavasi, or Asota, the Buddhist monarch 
of India, preserved on the Girnar rock in the Gujerat peninenta, 
and on the Dhauli rock in Cuttack ; with the discovery af rote 
urs name therein. By James Painwecr, Secretary, As. Soe. &e 


(Read at the Meeting of the 6th April 'eve.) 


In continuation of the discovery I had the pleasure of bringing to the 
otice of the Society at its last meeting, I am now enabled te announce 





— that the edicts in the ancient character from GCujrrat do oot confine 


their mention of Greek sovereigns to Awtriocuus the ally of Asona, 
but that they contain an allusion equally authentic and distinct, to one 
of the Protremies of Eyypt/ The edict containing this highly 
curious passage is in a matilated condition and at the very eud of the 
inscription, which will account for its having hitherto escaped my atten- 
tion. As I propose to lay before the Society a brief account of the 
whole of the Girnar inscription I will do no more than mention the fact 
at present, reserving the particulars until I come to the actual position 
of the passage on the stone; for there will be found, I bafe, quite 
cnough, of interest in the subject matter of the inscription throaghoat, 
to allow my hearers to accompany me through a short analysis of the 
whole, without urging me to pass at once to the point which must ne- 
cessarily be most attractive to all who have been nurtured in the school 
of western classical associations. : . - 

I have already mentioned the fortunate discovery of « duplicate of 
the Gujerat inscription, at Dhauli in Cuttack. 

The divided sentences, or as I shall for the present venture to call 
eleven in nurnber. From the first to the tenth they keep pace together: 
the only difference being that while at Girner each is surrounded by an 
engraved line as a frame, at Dhguli the beyinuing of each edict is 
marked by a short dash as will be seen in the accompanying plate. The 
regular succession is then interrupted by three intempolations at Girear ; 
after which, the fourteenth edict of that series is found to correspond 
with the eleventh or concluding ane of the same set at Dhawli, 
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That the edicts are of different dates is proved by the actual mentic 
of the year of Pryapast's reign in which several of them were pul 
lished. Two of them are dated in the tenth* and two im the tw elft, 
year after his abjhtséek or consecration, which we learn from the Hon’bi: 
Mr. Tornovur's Pali history did not take place until the fourth yeas 
of his succession to the throne of his father, Binpusano. Only one 
of the pillar edicts is dated in the twelfth year; the remainder, gene- 
rally, bearing the date of the twenty-seventh year,—and one contain-) 
ing both, as if contradicting at the later epoch what had been published | 
fifteen years before. From this evidence we must conclude that the 
Gujerat and Cuttack inscriptions have slightly the advantage in anti- 
quity over the lats of Delhi and Allahabad: but again in the order of 
sequence we find edicts of the twelfth year preceding those of the tenth, 
and we learn expressly from the fourteenth edict that the whole were 
engraven at one time. Their preseryation on rocks and pillars there- 
fore must be regarded as resulting from an after order, when, some 
re-arrangement was probably made according to the relative importance 
of the subjects. . 

The copy that emanated from the palace must however have been 
modified according to the vernacular idiom of the opposite parts: of 
India to which it was transmitted, for there is a marked and peculiar dif- 
ference both in the grammar and in the alphabet of the two texts which 
demands a more lengthened examination than I can afford to introduce 
in this place. IJ shall however presently recur to this subject, and at 
least give the explanation of those new characters which I have been 
obliged to cut in order to print the Girnar text, and which in fact 
render the alphabet as complete as that of the modern Pali, ‘wanting 
only the two additional sibilants of the Devandgari, and some of the 
vowels. But before doing ‘so it will be more regular to introduce the 
documents themselves, with such a translation as I ‘am capable of “otter 
ing. <A very few words of exordium will suffice to “give” us a gene 

wh icpestiee WO oertcie. Bf " ecgdaesanite 
comprehension of their purport. | 2 
w-ie 4 oy cicitate Gae Bidistss* =) eee Ae ee 
The first edict prohibits the sacrifice of animalé both for food ind” 
in sahilietctke assemblies, and enjoins more attention “to the practice of 
this first of Buddhistic virtues than seems to have been’ pai to it ‘even 
the sixteenth year of his'reign. | 
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The second edict as we have already seen provides a system of medi- 

1 aid for men and animals throughout Pryavasi's dominions, and 

ders trees to be planted and wells to be dig along the sides of the 
~ incipal public roads. 

_ The third edict enjoins a quinguennial humiliation,—or if we read 
~1e word, by the alteration of y to s, as anusdsanam, the republication 
“very five years of the great moral maxims inculcated in the Bud- 
_ hist creed, viz:—Honour to father and mother ; charity to kindred 
and neighbour and to the priesthood (whether brahmanical or buddhis- 
' tical) ; humanity to animals ; to keep the body in temperance, and the 
tongue *‘ from evil speaking !" And these precepts are to be preached 
to the flock by their pastors with arguments and example. ‘This edict 
is dated after the twelfth year of Pryapasi’s inauguration. 

The fourth edict draws a comparison between the former state of 
things, perhaps lawless, and uncivilized, and the -tate of regeneration of 
the country under the ordinapces of the beloved king. The publica- 
tion of the glad tidings seems to have been made with unexampled 
pomp and circumstance, and posterity is invoked to uphold the system. 
This edict is also dated in the twelfth year of Pivapast. 

The fifth edict after an exordium not very intelligible, proceeds to 
record the appointment of ministers of religion, or more strictly mis- 
sionaries ; and enumerates many of the countries to which they are to 
be deputed for the conversion of the young and the old, the rich and 
the poor, the native and the foreigner. Many highly curious points 
especially as to geography call for notice in this edict, wherein for the 
first time the name of the celebrated city of Putaliputa is made known 
to us in the ancient. character.- 

The sixth edict appoints in like manner pativédakas, informers, or per- 
haps | more properly custodes morum, who are to take cognizance of the 
conduct of the people in their meals, their domestic life, their families, 
their conversation, their general deportment atid their decease. It also. 
nominates magistrates or officers for punishment, if the word atiydyika 
(S. s=raa) may be so understood—so that in this edict we have a 
glimpse of the excellent system, of moral administration for which the 
Greek and Persian historians. give credit to our monarch, and we find 
it actually not very different from that followed twenty centuries later 
by ourselves; for we too have our judges, and our magistrates ; and 
further our missionaries are spread abroad among the people ‘ to 
drown them with the overflowing truths of our dharma, to release 
them from the fetters of sin and Deine them unto the salvation which 
passeth understanding £ 
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The seventh edict expresses, not an order, but an earnest desire c 
the part of the king that all the diversities of religious opinion may YS 
obliterated ; that every distinction in rank and in tastes may be harny : 
nized into one system of dhuvasudhi, that peace of mind, or repose 2 
conscience which proceeds from knowledge, from faith and entire assen, 

The eighth edict contrasts the mere carnal amusements patronized b: | 
former rajas, with the more harmless and pious enjoyment prescribe. 
by himself. The dhummayatd, or in Sanskr it dharmaydt7 d, the festive 
of religion, i is thus set in opposition to the wihdraydtri, festival o: 
amusement ; and it is stated to consist in the visits to holy people, in 
alms-giving, i in respect to elders, and similar praise-worthy sources of ra- 
tional gratification. This edict is dated in (or rather after) the tenth 
year of Pryapast's reign. 

The ninth edict continues the thread of the same discourse by ex- 
patiating on the sources of true happiness, not such as the worldling 
seeks in marriage, in rearing children, in foreign travel and such things ; 
but the dharma mangalam, the happiness of virtue, which displays 
itself in benevolence to dependants, reverence to_ one’s pastors ; in 
peace “with all men ; abundant charity and 80 | . forth ;.through. . which 
alone can the blessings of heaven be propitiated. 

‘The tenth par ‘agraph comments mpon, Yaso va kite vd, . ‘ the aaory 
or renown’ “which attend. merely the vain and transitory deeds, of this 
world. The raja is actuated by higher motives, and he looks beyond 
for the reward for which he strives with heroism (par dkramena). the 
most zealous yet respectful. 

The eleventh edict 1s not to be found at. _Dhauli, sat it is =r pre- 
served at Girnar and. the meaning is clear, throughout- As former 

arag raphs- had vaunted, the: superiority of yevery.. act connected with 
dharma, “so ‘this, upholds | that the imparting of dharma. itself” is the 
chiefest of charitable donations, and then it points out as usual how the 
on of this treasure becomes manifest in- good works rewarded 
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neluding paragraph informs us of the appointment of three har 
ministers, dharmamahimatris, stairyya mahdmétras, and su di- 
tes, in the congregational ceremonies, Karmikds, thus placing the 
me ate upon a firmer basis, promoting conversion to it and enhancing 
re 3 attractiveness among the people. 

«The fourteenth edict is one of the most interesting of the whole 

eries. It is a kind of summing up of the foregoing, which we have 
Veen are partly laconic and partly diffuse, but the whole is said to be 
_ complete in itself :—and ‘if more were written it would be repetition.” 
We learn from this edict that the whole was engraven at one time from 
an authentic copy issued doubtless under the royal mandate, by a scribe 
and pandit of a name not very easily deciphered. It is somewhat 
curious to find the same words precisely on the rock in Cuttack. The 
name of the writer is there erased, but the final letters of lipikdra, 
‘ scribe, are quite distinct. 

This may be properly regarded as the last of the particular series of 
edicts to which it alludes. It terminates the left hand inscription at Gir- 
nar, and at Dhauli it is followed only by a separate edict enclosed with 
a line, which, as already stated and as will be seen hereafter, is of 
local import. 

There is another paragraph at Girnar placed at the bottom of the 
left hand, which I have numbered as the thirteenth because it seems 
naturally to follow the paragraph about conversions; and like the 
two foregoing it is omitted at Dhauli. From the mnitilgted state of 
the rock in this place it is difficult to put together the context 
of the entire paragraph ; but insulated phrases are intelligible enough, 
and are much in the same strain as the main inscription, repeating 
the usual maxim of duty to parents, humanity to animals and li- 
berality to priests. It winds up with a curious passage about victory, 
which as far as I can make it out, describes the victory of victories to 
be that which overcometh the passions and happiness itself, —which con- 
quereth things of this world and things of the world beyond, ihalokikd 
cha piralokikd cha, and is the true object of desire. 

- A line here closes the paragraph, and below it in A larger character 
is a remarkable expression which I read as follows :— 


a SOK LELS T+ TETLY privet 
Va SWETO ASTI -PAVA LOKA SUKHAHARO naéma.— {tank 
By altering pavé loka to savaloka (S.@&@rw) ‘ the whole world’ 
this sentence may be construed: “* And the. white elephant con- 


Serring pleasure upon all the world (is its) name.”" But without re- 
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ferring to the original I would not venture even to make the ver 
trifling alteration which this reading would require. | 

I may here notice, though with some misgiving of the reading upc 
which it depends, that the fourteenth paragraph seems to contain’ th 
explanation of the occurrence of a duplicate of the Gujerat inseriptic: 
in Cuttack; or at least it shews a connection between the tw. 
countries, in the words pachhé adhaniladhesu kalingesu— ‘ afterward 

in the Kalinga provinces not to be obtained by wealth |" while wit! 
a kind of reciprocity the Cuftack version of the fifth tablet as we shal 
have occasion to notice again, alludes to Suldéthiska or Surashtra as 
one of the provinces into which missionaries were to be deputed.. 

- But there is another passage in this Gujerat edict more calculated to 
rivet our attention than all that I have briefly alluded to above, or even 
than the mention of AwTrocuus in the second or medical edict, 
Although we might be agreeably surprised at finding the name of a Greek 
prince o of Syria preserved in the proclamation of a Hindu sovereign, 
there | were circumstances of alliance and “connection in the histories of 
fick Macedonian provinces and of of India which immediately, explained 
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may the wonder and satisfied us as to the likelihood of the fact ;—but I 
am. w about to produce evidence that Asoxa’ s acquaintance ¥ with. geo- 


era hy was not limited to Asia, and that, his. expansive — benevolence 
living creatures: extended, at least in intention, to another quar- 
= of the globe ; ;—that his religious ambition sought to ‘apostolize Egypt ; : 
—and that we must hereafter look for traces of the intreduction of Bud- 
dhism into the fertile regions of the Nile, so prolific of maaten herein dis- 
cussions. fi from the earliest ages t , an RP 
eee e line to which I allude i is the h from. the bottom. mething 
at its commencement, but the ne 53 ee grb 1t SS with few or: : 


‘tio! s s quite distinct and 
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* Both here and in foreign countries, every where (the. people) 
llows the doctrine of the religion of DevanaMPIva wheresoever it 
acheth.”” ' 
~The. sight of my inisilie friend the yona rdéja, (whom, if he should 
rot turn out to be AnTsocius the ally, I shall shortly find another 
¢ ame for,) drew my particular attention to what followed ; and it was 
: mpossible, with this help, not to recognize the name of ProLemy even 
‘n the disguise of Turamayvo. The x is however doubtful ; and I think 
. on second examination it may turn out an /, which will make the ortho- 
graphy of the name complete. The word rdjino and its adjective 
chaptara being both in the plural, made it necessary that other names 
should follow, which was. confirmed by the recurrence of the conjunc- 
tion cha. The next name was evidently imperfect, the syllabic letter 
read as gon. if turned on one side would be rather an, and the next too 
short fora Bs might, by restoring the lost part above, be made into (* ; 


I therefore inclined to read this name Ww AFL Antikono for Antigo- 
nus and, assuming that chaptar ‘0 Was a ‘corruption of chatwaro < four,’ 
to understand the passage as alluding to a treaty with the four princi- 
pal divisions of the Alexandrine monarchy, two of which in the time 
of AntTiocuus the Great were governed ‘by princes of these names, 
viz.: ANTIGONUS Gn Macedonia) and Protemy Evergetes in Egypt. 
The fourth name however thus remained inexplicable ; while on the 
stone it was even more clear than the others, Mag ‘a. 

Now i in the time of Procemy ‘PRCA SeEveUs: (B. C. 260) his half 
brother MAGaS who had married Apame the daughter of AnTiocuus I. 
had established his authority int Cyrene and was ‘acknowledged “as 
reigning monarch over a considerable portion of Lybia. A grandson 
of “his, it is true, of the | same name and brother of of ProLemy IV. was 
contemporary with ANTIocHUS the - Great, but we do not read that he 
held any independent. authority in the country. It seems therefore 
more. rational te to refer _ the allusion in our edict to the former period, 
and so far to “modify” the theory I have lately adopted on ‘prima facie 
evidence of the treaty of Asoka with AnTiocuus the reels. as to 

transfer it to the original treaty with one 9¢ of | his predecesso : rs, the first 
or second of the same name, Soter or a » of Pl ee the ey Site 
have the preference from his close 
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certain of its correct spelling. AwnwriGonus Gonatrus had much to de 
with the affairs of Egypt, but he could not be well set down among it! 
kings. fr 

Whether chaptidro (or singular chapfd) can be allowed to pass a)! 
the Indian appellation of Egypt may be questioned ; but I am at a los» 
how otherwise to understand an expression not translateable as PAli ov 
Sanskrit. The first syllable, che, may be read as a conjunction with 
tena but it will be, there, redundant; and Ptdro will be more un-- 
manageable as a plural nominative. According to WILForD the San- 
skrit name of A¢gypt is Agupta or Guptd, whence would be formed an 
adjectional plural nominative Guptdéro, but I am not aware that the g 
was in ancient times softened as in modern pronunciation so as to allow 
of its being written by an Indian, guided by the sound alone, with a pala- 
tial in lieu of a guttural consonant. 

Be that as it may, we have proof in the names of Protemy and Ma- 
GAs, that the country of Egypt i is intended ; and we can easily believe 
that its enlightened sovereign would afford every encouragement to the 
resort of Indians thither, for the sake of promoting that commerce with 
India which was so fertile a source of enrichment : : and indeed his- 
tory tells us that Protemy PutLaperrnus deputed a learned man 
named Droxysius to India to examine the principal marts on the wes- 
tern coast, and in the interior. But a desire of studying the celebrated 
philosophical systems of the brachmani and sramani, already well 
known to him by name, may as well have been the true cause ; for such 
a degree of curiosity may be naturally acceded to the king, who 
is said to have employed seventy Jewish. doctors in translating the 









Hebrew scriptures into Greek, and to have collecte a library. of some 
prcnter ta volumes. rey om J ae is 

* Much of the Indian kno One ta by ere authors of 
later days 1 may hi ave ‘been derive mane fermi rs ea tte 


their country, and CenwiariaTee, iganmice es and Jerome the fathers 
may thence have been able ‘to draw the faithful picture their works are’ 
said toc onitain of the tenets of the Sramani o or : ‘Sémni® Haney wali FY 
“As far a8 the doctrines of the Buddhist faith are portrayed ed in. n the 
nimiphs eabets'et ‘the royal Indian convert, they were ‘adnaivably ‘3 
to win acceptaricé among the educated ‘and. reflecting: Raabate’oh ‘the. 
schools of Greece and Egypt. Reverence to’ : love’ to = oe $ 
bour, charity ‘to ‘the poor, and ew pie oe 
forth as the sure ‘and sufficient methods of 
pea and of propitiating pry ote ace 
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-volting condemnation of other systems. Eyen the insulated Jew 
uld see nothing in them at variance with his own Mosaic command- 
en and the title of the Lndian religion every where resounded was 
Me familiar to himself,—dharma ‘ the law.’ It would be an agreeable 
sk to follow up the train of investigation which here opens itself to 
Fie imagination :—to estimate and to trace the effect of the introduc- 
‘ion of the Samanean principles on the prevailing opinions of the day 
yn Antioch, and in Alexandria, as well as in Fersia and Bactria, where 


4283 


=: the. efforts to amalgamate the buddhist with the mithraic worship are 


matter.of history ;—but this istoo vast a field of speculation for me to 
enter, and many may deem our ground as yet too slight and unstable 
to be made the foundation of any new views. 

The intercourse thus proved to have been maintained at this. early 
date between India, that is buddhist India, and the western nations, 
may help us to.explain another circumstance which has lately been for- 
cibly brought to our attention by Mr. L. WILKinson, namely, the close 
agreement between the Buddhist system of astronomy and the Ptole- 
maic. In opposing the absurd system of the brahmanical puranas they 
had the advantage of all the knowledge derived from Syria and Egypt; 
and we thus have a clue to the compilation of the Siddhantas, which 
may be of the utmost importance in reviewing what has been written 
on Hindu astronomy by Co_esrooke and BENTLer. 

- Another prolific source of speculation, now that we know of the close 
connection between the Indians and the Greeks at the age in which. the 
Bhilsa and similar monuments were erected, will be to determine what of 
history can be extracted from the decidedly Greek scenes Senictes in 
the exquisite sculpture. of some of these remains. — 

But all this I throw out merely to enable others to place a ‘proper 
value upon the evidence which a mere hint, a mere single word, in a 
stone ‘record | of indubitable ‘antiquity, brings to the elucidation of so 
many. disputed « questions : not that I have leisure or ability to make the 
application myself. _ What the learned world demands of us in India, i is to 
be quite certain of our data, to place the monumental record before them 
exactly as it now exists, and to interpret it faithfully and literally, as the 
document says itself, « without exaggeration and without extenuation. 

Anxious t then to possess a copy of the text as perfect as it is possible 
tabeerials, by the facsimile PE: Ihave thought it my duty to 
jnterest | rest tl e pu ublic authorities in effecting this. desirable object. I 

anticipate that the ‘nobleman at the head of our ‘government, ’ 
cnt a of our) Society will accede to my suggestion that 
Lieut. ‘Posrans, anglone Sires officer now in Cuéch, should be deputed | 
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to Junagarh to take fresh copies of the inscriptions, as well as pla 
and drawings of any ruins there may be in the neighbourhood. 

Meanwhile I proceed to lay before the Society the whole text of G 
nay such as I am now able to make it out from the Rev. Dr. Wixtsos 
copy, which is so fair that it cannot require correction in more than a fe 
incomplete and doubtful passages ; and many of these even are rectifie 
by the collateral text so opportunely discovered in Cuttack ; whic! 
Mr. Kirroe's recent deputation to survey the coal mines there ha 
given him an opportunity of re-examining from beginning to end. 

First Tablet. 


“hb DBVG di bit bLedir hk ITOK : D 
dt-d€s° Widk LE CAL Ldd¥E +AL OT 6 
pb VUEY LAK PSL’ CLOLPO TE HOOA D+d 
AYE GOYA PSL CLd LLESL OA YI ¥LLAOL 
Pel Cbd LLedt CR HL esd* OL OL had’ 
oL Hid db FO-bLd HELFHL DEVE SAK DS 
cx Hid’ dood ger bE BXLL ISAL DS 
D+tOX CELS LHI da? 

Third Tablet. 

PEL LL LLEO TE DS HE SedddAdAL BL 
SP HAOA MSA SEARS LAd| Etd Codtd Vdd 
L°dd du Hib LL: OLA PALS HOW YL 
DYLALL LO HULOtYL OD YA (d UA fy ody 
GE Adds A BkL OY LT ASEL GO ou CEL OD 
HOI HULLA Hd ek OD VAGUE Wh aad: 


AELL LAkd Bb: gixd , 
Fourth Tablet. | 
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‘Kd HE BSL Ode WLeofr FD: BP ALL 7 
C WUDS tL Seis ved Ge. UEd. HKVOLd 
“id boil | OL re bE St OL 844A 
emh ld Ald. HE SoA PSL Uld LLEdL FADE 
$8 HI ORL HS Ge kL AXE URUK 
FULD 08 EL: bi Ab deabed debe dadudy -O1 dy dodo 
DP Hhd OéD D¥dlE Se AseLakas SSL 
bo Ubed. 1€ Di¥d IT) ne bad Gid Uthd 
BEL Ube, be dt. Fh eke i “5 "DB d be 
4, LSc+U D° ‘BOE R38" Ha dob K Dw 
Lact 44> Hdd. D-8d heb bd dk Hovde 
“BY HOY Od Heid aD. PAu HOnd 29 JST GA 
“Bd HOW &DLE: re Abee ahd Abe Ep dvb ks 


pl ga Vi ba Oe OO AO a be: VT lds ap ay hee 
Fifth Tablet. 


“3 SL UL LL ed 8 bs* “HU i a 
ae ‘UURtT +ae A ae Bets i $i DA 88. 
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oA" caret hy ‘BB ele??? p Wy Adie bi + ocak 
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ODL ‘OdA Le EX Eitan £h Fld Old dy 
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AL HL DSUL hk KSC FLALE SASLOEES 
D.YULAYLLA +8) D*¥SYENK PAL HOW 4H 
D*¥JL JIA . 

Sirth Tablet. 

PoL LL LLed FEDS HE HAFA'H AIL int 
ALS ddf) HOBBS LCSPL SA ¥LDS+HA’ dd 
FJ 2 EYids LTDLY AdTAIY bd¥d SLAxd 
LDidid ASA LCSPE BA HO B ELM LCS 
BO DA MSA d ELA HO+TY Ld $d $14 Hh 
LLY YD PLt Ss aSLt SLE LL YESAW Hd Lt 
HT CA ASK DALHOUM SS8L FA SHA Ula 
HEAL UCSRIAR HSA MEFD 0S SD HHOA 
Ch VALE HO’ GIE LdtA LAB v8 tt+EA 
Add UL PBT LAL d HOd hI Ed L448 1 
astt+ GAddd Fd LE+¥8ne FAeAL HLL 
Ndbdbe -Ddit TLL LIkd dA HP DL AA DAL 
HO HL DX¥JLSTOX 4d 1° AR 4 AO-d 
BUAT Ad UBRAHLSAL MdT+ ORL B+1-AS 
HhA HAL UP #81 


Seventh Tablet. 
— BS tL. CLedredddA bk 3 Chel Sas 
“SR ALY'd Adhd bk EXIM Ldddd*s 
Ldéd TK Add- b Fuk bt+ba'd Fd'k ir 


ETS La ai eae Hs Ke =i2 Wines 





| 
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Eighth Tablet. | 

/ Whee ok et et ode Lk hw b DABAL 

we Pld DATAL Hd SFL HEY LPSL OL GLed 

* & sUdbtibh oe Hoot d kieG ID: ¥DA DA 


al CA O42 AXEL Sata $id Or.” diag 


GIL UCSDL d ELLEdAd ELd PHL DVLA 


DBLP USd ABLL Pod fk ok Soe Obes 

Lbedi ch df Wh 

Ninth Tablet. 

“PEL LL ULed TE PS* HL HAEL Ldéda- 
S-AJ"+TA HODAS HSUSESUEAE LATALS LS 
ays PAYd Hh d EL Lddd B*AS> 4+TA 
PAA SGSL Ob+d OdDd Le* dl 2O'd YA 
tTA AFAL BS A BAS" HU bY AT PABA" YS 
AS HLASELIYAD LOYSAD AA Sb AATY 
wLALA ALL* Hbdd HD Cid ALY OD OYT 


PYEL' OD SL°DAdeHhd DATda&* DS8*AV LY 


AdAL? CAS YALE dX S GYFL S AMHOM 
{lh HGd CSA° ODEL: TA LA DK GA HG 


$15 S$ HLACS Lid DSL & DYLACE ART 


CALS dle dt AFL 6 d&bbis Ld FAL 
ASSAY UPD i ectd' ie “oD: KrglL dt — 


ah ar DA > fe td, BotAL A LO war o 


- 


Tenth Tablet. 4 
Bea OL tied Ce wt & FK- 6 1 $0 se 
se WA HHA ASLEC EL d BEL D Bd AD bee 


2n 2 


<b ths 


ogee — 
© 
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(Mane 
UX D*8SKh°S HLSOLA DAFL OSL: CE bus 
re- LG 4 +4. 8 -bA LA Fd UF tyr Bo4- ¢ 
ob FE Add* GIAFL £°A tt5 HbUrAs H. 
bh LEAS L HLth" 

Pt I-AANSD AS SF PL SELL Bedell 8. Hh, 
HAL LF+FBL dL d EGPAA TLdArCL Bt) 
Eleventh Tablet. 

Poi lL Led re DS HL LODATA S14 
Lid DBSL DBA hs SD BASAK § DBAD'D 
SAA bo ASK BhAA+H AYLALA MAT LAT 
GD Add SAddA HAFL ASL ASEL OD SL 
CEL’ HOI GD CASAL LAS LALS WAS 
SAMA AAtL & LELCEOLE 3h GD tb 
FAL LAO+L “It+dd HOD TCA LIFES HL 
ApUh ASA AL DS SLL 

Twelfth Tablet. | 

bSi0£ bued re dd Ch Ald ustfLld 
Ufdid LELA Flid SD0dd LE-L LELAT? 
IRAQ $45 LE & BSL EL YHA LO- FA AL 
SZ ud ASCH PL OT SSA OSD APAWA 
PB Lod AK FX HOG 2 E- UP Ode AI 
Céad HLtILY VUFd Hd ABA: L$hD 
LEA DA Pdbl Gd dd di HU+TA Lifd Hb 
Gt LELA LI Ode 6 ALLA bd —Hb Ge? 
ARG fA WLGd eo FLL >A Ld YL AOL 


¢ 
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WG er OC AT PF UULR Add sL DSOD FR 
by Bhd DSA UAd- Wud ba: Cb S41 Ohh 
Me FOL Gh it Ol Ad HA +JEAd Hedy 
BGG KAKA MGA AG SAL PSL LL LAO- §1° 5 
LES BHA LO FA GIS6S Hdd CL TL Oyfd 
bs RL HO-L GUA D'Y8¥EE Ad +O PTeE Ad $8? 
+8£d Hhd LHD Hb'd PA LL HUG? béd 
GCA D'Bdd FOL 


ae ee 


Thirteenth Tallei. 


FP EKO LbSAAKLA OASA +BAAK LS 
HDIJDG tJADA DBEL 406 ¥IT Sb HLSTS 
EIWA OS SPLYAd AL¥Ad PS (Setters)  GCYX 
LAT ddd Al ddd SAdhAD UL RAF LSM 
(Sletters,.) LhAtLadL GLIA AA LLAdL UbT 
LAUCHAS dbl (Sletters) LAL YlLdLl PHA 
1 Gd AE LLB COE LS AF Bletters,) & Ld 
SEASCSS CHCEE? Gi OF (LAO -CEXDA 
ud eat HdbAd ULB'd ¥ (letters) dT d as a 
LUPE UI MAL dD OTP ELAIYS dx,Fti1d uid 

“DGIb UddAd EL Ula Dd: SLi HLSATLA 
oe RR SEL ds LL SEL Ck it GIDG taEX 
piyseus Sens SEAL y Ba lt Dé SELSR 
dndffd C1StFd | 
> : Saye 
Ae ise sar vA vs t+ 7-ET rs eee Ue 


Piahe Sas “<Aip 


_ 





- o> 
~ ~ 


ee Oe EE 


peocheen peach hat nc ve Sp girsiow 
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Fourteenth Tablet. 

Hb) DSS L. BELOLL. Dhedl FR S4-f 
Hobs A VPAL HG SHBL HG ShAL Lovee 
LdA WCA’ BEVt OSEA OE d SPA SICLA 
dd Hd DAt LLLLSA’ AdAdM HOd YDIA 
+k €£ AO LELEO AA D+ HAMA VPA 
Hded'd AddflId -l\Jdb JbtrurOld 











The GIRNAR VERSION itn the Roman character, with the DuHauLr 
VERSION tinterlined in Italics. 
First Tablet. 

Iyam dhammalipi devanampiyena Piyadasiné rama lekhapita. 
(10 letters) ghi savata.. devdnampiya.. Piya.....- ++ .-+--++++%-- 
Idba na kanchi jivam 4rabhité puja hitaya nacha samaja katavye : 
ia ta. side cee 8's .nam Glabhitu. paje pa.... 
bahu rep idaeain samfjamhi padati. Dev RA Lise eadast Féja 
asti ite reenehk mamkin® Kenta. Detbesmnaes Piyedasiho 
eS eee bha  paldpa sddhumata. Devadnampiyasa Piyadasine 
rano pura mabanase thu he SSrsem EE: Piydasino réno anudiva- 
sam bahuni aah ‘sntddehieknt einnien ers Se ea aja yada 

we cecese pina sata:....... Glabhiyisu supathdy@ .......+4. da 
yatn dhammalipi likbitati, eva pana 4rabhisusupathaya dwamaré 

dhammatipi likhitdti.........--- labhiyt.. ...-.. 
ekomato : sopi ge cogs ack ckepat pana pachha na éravhiteande. 
NET etn ate aloes O'S bra. evs 91g 5101619 4/040 . Sint panani pachha na dlabhiyisanti. 


Second Tablet. 
(This. has been already published in the Feb. namber,}. ie 


Third Tablet. soot oe 
Hemvetvire Piyadasi r4ja evam 4ba, Dwa&dasa waagbhisitensinnys 
Devinampiya Piyadasi laja hevam ha. Duwddasa vasdbhisitena,, sid 
idam anupitam. Savata vijite mama yote cha rajuke cha 
iyam dnapila... ocerie> .. te sa me yuge .~ mice PON A ST 
6 aS opt _ atha- 
“athd annayepi kam- 
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fs imaéya dhammanusanstaya, yathé apoyasa4kamméva: sadha 
yne hevam imdye dhammd anusayasa u .. .. 2.0. ee ee eee ee 
igtari cha pitari cha susis&; mitasa suta natina b4amhanasamangnam 
Std pila nd en ee e ee natisu babhana samanehi 
fata danam: p&ananam sadhu anframbho: sapavyayatA apabhindat& 
Sadhu dadnam: jivisu., ~andlambhe sddhu apaviyatd apabhanditad 
aAdhu: parisapi yuto ahapayisati ganandyam hetato cha vyanjaneto cha. 
Geadhu parisapi chatiyatani Gnapayi ga,..... ..tuto cha wiyan..... 


Fourth Tablet. 


Atikatam antaram bahdtni vasasatani vadhita eva panadrambho, — vi- 

Atikantam antalam ‘bahini vasasatdni vadhiteva panalambhe, vi- 
hinsa cha bhittavam; fiatisu asampatipati; baémhapa s&mandanam 
hinsa cha bhutdnam,.. na@tisu asampatipati.. samana.. vipuyesu.... 
nsampatipati cha: Aja devénampiyasa Piyadasino ranodhammachara- 
asampatipatt;.... Seaja devanampiyasa Piyadasine rajine dhammacha- 
gavena bherizhoso api dhammaghoso, vimana dapaya cha, hassi dapa- 
janena bhelighosam api Ghammaghovam vimana dasanam,. . hathini... .. 
na cha, agikhandhani cha annéni divyani rapani dasayi 
ee agakhandham,. .... anndni cha daviyani ripani dasayitun 
pajanam jy4risa bahthi vasa satehi na bhita puve, tdrise aja 
munisanam dGdise bahu.. vasa satemsi no hiita puluve, tadise aja 


vadhitaé: devanampiyasa Piyadasino rano dhammanusanstiya ; 
wutiz.. . devadnampiyasa Piyadasine  rdjine dhammdnusathiya ; 


anérambho papanam, avihinsé bhuténam, idtioam samopatipati, 

analambhe pandnam, avihins&é bhutadnam, ndtisu.. sampotipati, 

bamhana samananam sampatipati; mAtari pitarisustisa ; thaire susisd , 

Samana. babhanesu. . sampatipati; mata pitu sususd(gura)va sususa ; 
esa ane cha bahu vidhe dhammacharana vadhita; vadhayisati cheva 
esaannecha bahu vidhe dhammachalane.. vadhite ; vadhayisati cheva 
devanampiyo Piyadasi réja dhammacharanam idam, puta cha pota cha 
devanampiye Piyadasi idja dhammachalanam mam pula pi chanati 
papotaé cha devaénampiyasa Piyadasino rano vadhayisanti idam 
Ql Casa J devanampiyasa Piyadasine  rajine pavadhay isanti yeva 
dhamma charanpam 4 cha _pavata kapaé dhammamhi  silamhi 
dhamma chalanam imam; a@ kepam .... dhammasi . silasi..— 
‘tistanto .. inijam anusdsisati esahise tekame yatha echuageinaat? ese 

‘bhavi (3i) tu .... sasisanti.. esahise ....me ya dhammdnusdsana 
Tatiadienadties eile pina bhavati asila sava; imambhi athamhi dlf cha 
dhammachalana pi cha no hoti astiasa; se imasa: . athasa..— va dhi 
abini cha sadhu . Etéya athaya idam Aichepiten: imasa athasa vadhaya 
aliini dhasdyd. Etdye athe.. iyam likhite... .. imasa athasa vadhiyun 


nd 








(arm 
© 
Ra 
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jantu: hini.... lo chetam.. rha (?) Dwadasa  vas4bhisiter 
jantu,. Atnicha ma@ alo chayi ftan).. Duwadasa vasébhisitad 


devanampiyasa Piyadasinaé rapo idam lekhapitam. 
devadnampiyasa Piyadasine rajine fe) sa likhite. 


Fifth Tablet. 


Devanampivya Piyadasi raj€. evam aha :—Kalana dakaraya a... In 

Devanampiya Piyadast laja hevam dha :—Kayane dukale.. 
kalane pape dukara karoti: tam maya bahu kalana kal&: ta mama 
kayand sase dukalam kaleti: se.. me.. bahuke kayana kate: tam ye me 
put&é cha pot& cha pare cha tanavA me .... Ava pavata kapa,.., 
PECs VE Ms Seas ve “cha tanaye apaliye me ava kepam tatha 
anuvatasare: tath& so sakatam k&sati: yo tu ete desam pibapevati 
anuvatisanti: se.. .. sa@katam kachhati: ehe ta desam pihdpayisati, 
so dukatam kfsati... .. pakarambhi pape. Atikatam antaram na 
se dukatam kachhati pape ha. su puddlayesu. Atikantam antalam no 
bhuta puvam, dhammamahdmaté nima: meya to dasavasébhisi (tenn),: 
Agta puluva, dhammamahamdadta& nama: se to dasavasablisi tena me 


dhammamaham4ta kat&; te. sava pasand-su vyapat& 
dhammamahamata ndma kata: te sate sava pasandesu viyapa(ta) 
GUSMEININSGEEUTRIROM 5g. x wm pS wt dies mie acy sols oi .... dhammasatasa 


dhammadhithanaye dhamma vadhiye hita sukhaye cha dhammasula .. 
chayena ; Kam (bocha, gan)dhar&, naristika petenikanaye vapi ana 


sanyana, Kambocha gandhale, sulathika pitenike, sa li, vapi anne 
&parété bhatamayesu; va (hita su) khi(ya...,va yutaaam aparigo- 
dpalanta bhati............-ubiana bhisasu, anathesu 
mahalokesu cha hitasukhaye, dhammayutaye apalibo- 
dhaya vy@pata&; tebandhana badhaya patividhanaya.... . ok _ kata: 
dhadya viyapotd ; se bandhana badhasa ........Yy@ «..- . apalibo- 


dhaye mokhdye cha iyam anubandha pajdti (ka) ta j.. 2. 2. 22 we eben ee 
Bhikaresu +4 thairesuhi va Vyapats to Patilipute cha bAhiresu cha. _ 
bhikalesi vd mahdlakensi va viyapata; se fhida cha bdhilesu cha, 
nagalest savesu olodhanesu evahi bhdtanam va bhagininam 
vipi afe fatika savata viyapaté, te yo iyam dha... pea Beta 
annesu sd..ti savata tata tvviyapata cha, ityam _ dhamma 
| nisilativam dhamméddhithane, tava ddnaseynte va sava 
Nor i i ee EL meee tt 
pathaviyam: dhammayutast viyapotd ime _dhamma mahémdta > 
etaya Sat am dhamma lipi likhit4. me op rerkieyh” oy genase 
imaye ‘2 Sle ans ae asa, chame™ paja~ 
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Sixth Tablet. 


' (Devanampiyo) Piyadasi r&ja evam éha.> Atikitam shterain ‘na 
’Devaénampiye Piyadasi laja hevam ahé@. Altikantam antalam na 
bf ota puvea, SA...... athakamme va pativedanaé v4 t& mayA eva 
‘uta puluve, savakad/am athakamme va fpotivedand td se mama ya 
‘tam. Save kéle, bhunjamana same, Grodhanamhi, gabhaégdéramhi, 
yete. Sava ..-- 22-2 4--+se.- sameante, olodhanasi, gabhatapast 
vachamhi va vinitamhicha, uvénesu cha, savata pativedaka stité 
(tapasit bis ?) vinitasi...... wyenasu cha, savata pativedakd .. .. 
athe me janasa pativedetha iti! Savata va janasa athe karomi 
janasa .. atham potivedayantumati! Savata cha jé..sa atham kalami 
ya cha kinchi mukhato afapayami ; may& dapakam v4, stav€épakam 
Aa .. am pi cha makhdto anapeyami; me.. dapakam vd, savakam .. 
vaéyavé. Puna mah&the tesu Achdyika silapite bhavati. Etéya 
et. See maha ma ..si atigdyike alopite hoti. .. . tasi.. 
athaya vividoni' kiti vasanto paris&ya, anantara opativeda rasam 
athasi vavadevani kiti vdsantam pahipdyd anantaliyam pativadeta, va he 
me savaté save k&le evam may& anapitam-. Nasti hi me to ren (?) 
meti savata savam kalam hevam me.. anusatha.  .... 0... «.. seas 
ustinamhi athasantirana yava ‘Katavyamatehi me sama loka 
(suthdna) fAapi athasantiland yacha kataviyamutehi me sava loka 
hitam: tasa cha puna esa milo ustanam cha athasantiran4 cha, nasti 


Aite :.. tasa cha pana iyam mule suthdna cha santiland cha, nathi 
kammataram savaloka hita sta, yacha kinchi par&ékam&mi aham! 
‘kammatala .. savaloka hitdya, a chati cha. palakamivahakam / 


Kinti bhitanam (anappam gachheyam) idha chandni sukhapay&mi ; | 


Kinti bhatdnam a..nt yam yehati.... hida cha kani- sukhaydmi;.. 
parat4 cha swagam ar&dhayantati. Etaéya athdya ayam dhammalipi 
palaté cha swaga.. basddhayantutt. Etiye athdye ayam dhammalipi . 


likhApit&: kinti chiran  tisteya iti! Tath&a cha me put& pot& — 


likhité: —S——schsilatthiftha hotu! Tathd cha pota 
cha p&poté cha anavataram sava loka hitava dukarantthu idam anata — 
papotd me palakama.. sa.... ka hitaye dukale cha.. iyam annata 
agena parékemens:”” - 
agena paldkamena. 
as 8 v 


"Seventh Ta blet. 


Set engt a’ * es - 


Devénampiya Piyadasi r&ja savata ichhati save p&sandé . vase _ 
Devadnampiye Piyadasi ldja savata ichhati ....... - danam . . -¢6, 





eave te suyaman cha bhavasudhincha:  ichhati setae achévech 
wveva ti save hoga sachhaman bhavesudhi cha: ichhati ‘munisa setsaeke 
2 


. 
+ 
e - 


- | 


* 


2) 
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chhando uchfvacha rago te savam vakdsanti ekadesam vakden 
wando.. wuchdvacha Idgd te savam vi ...... ekhadasam kachati 
visule tu pi dane; vasa nisti sayame bh&vasudhi t4va katam i; 
vidala pinaddne; asa nathi dhayame bhdvasudht cha 
va dadhabhatitaéa rani, wa badham. . 

cn emsrececstice cece M8 Che Gddhane. 


Eighth Tablet. 
Atikatam antaram rajano vibéraydétan teyaka etamaga 
-.+ fam antalam ldju vahalayadtam nama __nikhamisaga ma (ga)- 
vy4 anani cha etaérisani abhiramakf&ni ahum pum: so devanam- 
viyam annadni cha ediscni obhiramadni puvantinam: se devanam- 
piyo Piyadasi r&ja dasavasabhisito santo ayaya satam cha 
piye Piyadast ldja dasavasabhisite janikhami sam bopa ........ 
tenesaé dhammayataé: etayam hoti,—bambhana samapAnam dasane cha 
tenatad dhammaydta: se Aotiti,—samana babhandnam dasane cha 
dane cha, thairanam dasane cha,—hiranya patividhano cha, jana- 
dave cha, vadhanam dasane cha,—Ailanna pativipadanena -. jana- 
padasa cha janasa daspanam, dhammanusasti cha dhammaparipuva 
padasa .. janasa dasane cha, dhammdnupa........... ++-.. Chha 
cha; tadopaya esa bhayarati bhavati devanampiyasa Piyadasino 
cha taddpayadla se abhiradmi  ihoti devdnampiyasa  Piyadasine 
rano bhage anne. | rt 
rajine bhage..... 


* 5s © © @e « 


Ninth Tablet. 

Devanampiyo Pivadasi raéj4 evam aha:— Atta jano ucha&vacham 
Devanampiye Piyadasi laja hevam kahd:— ...... ne uchivacham 
mangalam kerote, Abédhaseva .. avahavivahesu v4 putalabhesu— va 
mangalam kaletdti dbadha..... vate aus’ “ag #3 > = 5 POU. a2 - 
pay. mhi- ‘ya; etambi cha annhamhi a Yano uchévacham 
pavdsasi .... - ebdyg .. anndyevahidisdye _ jane bahu =) _kam 
mangalam karote; Etatu -mahadayo bahuka cha bahu vidha cha ya- 
mangalam ka .. Ithibinam. . cha bahu..adha.... nia.. yam cha 
dam charadatham cha mangalam karote.'Ta katavyamevata mangalam 
Sonate cS para ess e'6 we ‘caida kaleti. Se Eraaisngs or. ananta le 








| sy ‘mangale, tata” a bhatakamhi... Seater po be —a 
Jata_tesa, . ida. sam mupan kaleti..... 6... evens saree ‘aloniare 


} este s&dhu ; panesu sayame ee bamhana samayinam sédhudé 28 
- deeeeeee Se I ttn Rarer a 


‘starisam dhammee mange : 
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4 va putena va bha&taé.. va swAmikena va, sadhu, idam katavyam 
tind pi .. nidpe bhatindpi suvdmika. . eee es Ne eT 
Se ee &va tasa athasa nistaindya aati cha pdvatam  sfdhu 
Deen e be ava tasa athasa nithandya athi .. panamvate ddne 
Wanam iti: Na tuetadisam asti danam va andBaho va, 
SadhGti: Se nathi e.. nam ete OR siccwakhs Cuutt 
" 4disam dhammadanam va dhammanugaho v4, ta tu kho mitena va 
2s... dhammiddne wings CAGE ORN OEE iso sinisid ne on ache eh oo 
suhadayena fatikena va sapfyena va och&ditavya tam&tamhi paka- 
SUG te athe i inena .. sapdyena va viyovadita........tasi paka- 
rane: idam kacham, idam sadham iti; imani saka swagam 
JAR ONEE TER 6 CIPI os Foe ew 04 ANE i GUAVO) 655 5-artiew 0 Geld is panes 
f4radhentu iti. Kicha . mina katavyam, ta.. yatha swankciahi ? 
GUAGM ER ED Tig ele io' 0 hu oe ERS o)roie ow OLN wae 4 © 


Tenth Tablet. 


i able Piyadasi r4j4 yaso va kiti v4 na mahéthdvahi mafate 
ececcceeseee Pivye Piyadasi ld... yaso vd vidhiva na .....0-.. BO MA  ccecesces 
anata “Pitan (?) do ghaya chame jana&é yasa dhamma sé pu- 


si yaso wd Kkadhivd tchhati ta dwaye annati- fa...M@ ......cccecesenese stu pu 
sunsatén dhammavataén va anuvidhiyatén etakdye Devanampiya Piyadasi 
masu..@ Gharmma..ccee OF  sevesess odustbesae CANA YO: Sie codices ct ee FYB icc cccdetite ° 
réja yaso va kiti va ichhati; ya tu kinchi paré4kamate dev4nampiya Piya- 
ee ne cab cee sks bkesen, GAUE»‘cecccnss palakamati devdnampiye Piya- 
dasi raja ta savam p4ratikaye. MKinti sakale apapardsave asa; esatu 
sesanovcers su Kinti sakama apapaldsave apakiti ... 


parésave ya apuntam. Dakarénta kho etam vadakend vajanena usatena va 
PAINE BO sense ence cnn nnen neneensnnens GH MAGE OD navedenacescuce ses tbunce vecesecss ost tue 
ahata agena parékamens savam pardcha pdpté (?) etata kho usatena 
+-++.f@ QQE ...seecsvesesseee Md savam cha palilé .....ccseeeeeees0e Khu dakena 


dukaran... ¥ 
Ln ereyery wa usatena cha dakaluta. .- are 
Poe ‘Eleventh “Tablet. | 4 


_ Devénampiya Piyadasi raja evam éhn. " Nasti etérisam dénam yarisam 
. danam : _dhamma saiistavo v6 dhamma saivibhago v4, dhamma 
apes ¢ vi! 
“Tata idam bhavati; dasa bhatakamhi sampatipati; métari pitari 
g4dho sususé ; mitasasuta fatakénam bémhaua samandnam sédhu ddnam ; 
| -Péndnam am ‘Janéraribhe e4dhu: etam vatavyoam pité va putena vik 
bhété va mitasa sut (ena) bhata rae va or seria Sen idam — : 
-gdam katavyam: 
— So tatha karu ilokavasa érédha ‘Monks parato a“ ansotan punfiam 
at see wide errerite Pe ee ee Oe re 
ie 2; x 2. | } st . 


~ ie 8 


cetentd) nti nil — eae ee ve 
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Twelfth Tablet. 

Devénampiyo Piyadasi r4j4 sava pésandéni cha pavajitani cha gharisté 
cha pujayati, danena cha vividhéya pojéya pdjayati »: na tu tathé dao 
va poja va Devanampiyo manfate yathé kiti : séra vadhi asa, sava pasar 
danam sérq,vadhyata bahu vidhé:(? ) tada gasa tu idam mila ya vacha 
guti. Kinti d4ptapdsanda puja va parépésanda garaha va ne bhave, apak: 
ranamhi Jahaké va asa..,tamatamhi pakarane ; pijeta y4 (n) tueva pardpa 
sandaé tena tena pakaranena ; evam katam déptapasand4 (n) cha v ndayesil 
parépésandasa cha apakaroti, tadaénfhathA karoti; aptapésandam cha 
chhanati parépésandasa cha hi apakaroti: yo hi kaéchi 4ptapdsandam puja— 
yati, parépésandam va garahati sava éptapasanda bhatiya kinti éptapé- 
sandam dipayema iti, yo cha puna tathé kara to A4ptapésandam bidhataram 
papapunsti tasa chevano eva s4dha. Kinti mafhamaniiasa dhammam 
sunudta cha pusan serava evam hi Devanampiyasa ichha kitasaya pdsandé 
bahu puté cha asu kalénagamé cha agu ye chai tata tata papunnata hi 
vatavyam; ; Devanampiyo—ne tathé dénam va paija va manhate yathé kitiz— 
“€séri vadhi asa sava pésandédnam bahuké cha :— 

Etaya athéyavyapité dhammamah4mét4 cha ithnijha kho mahémété 
cha vava (dha) kamika cha aie cha nikéyé ayanchu. Etasa phaléya 
éptapésanda vadhi cha héti, dhamasa cha dipané, | 
a enor Thirteenth Tablet. 

P ? ? tasa pasamaté tatihatén babutivata kammata tata Sake adhané.- 
ladhesu kalingesu ti dhammaviyo..,...vadho va maranam va apavého va jane 
sata bédhe vedamaté chaganamaté cha devé (nampiyasa ..,...)... pa ; mata 
* pitari sususé, guru susdasé, mitasa sanstaya fétika vyasanam papundéti 
tata so pitesu upaghéto patipati bhétevesiya pa ............ ya ta nésti 
“manusénam ekataramhi péasandamhi na nama pésddeyavatako ya ta do 

aeeesss. Maya saka va mitaveyadvapi apaviyo devéanampiyn (sa) yata paj i to 
pita ......... sava bhuténém achhaté cha sayaman cha sama ...... cheron 
cha -madava cha ......... Yona réja paran cha tena chaptéro * jano, 
“Turamaxo. cha, ANTIKONO| cha _(@) Maea’ ‘cha veoeee idba fp ind n (se) 
“gu...,.. savata Devénampiyasa dhamménusastin anuvatare -yata” pédati. 
/Vijayo eavatha puna vijaye piti-raso sé ladhés4 piti hoti dhammavijaya_ 
man. Vijayaman, ma vijetavyam man, N ‘Gsarasake eva Mal aac ge cha 

\ J..... llokika cha péra lokiké cha. 
Va SWETOHASTI SAVA LOKA SUKHA’HARO naewe: RP at Pom: 


nis el Fourteenth, and last Tablet. = 4 = 


i. haiieen hcaresnliait devénampiyena Piyadasins rand likhépité.. Astheva 
Iyam dhammalipi devénampiyena Piyadusind idjina likhi... ....2. 2.00024 
sinkhitena, pba Segekt asti vistatena ; Sepbisnt gig pavata tae ; 


AGseneerereneeens one cnc sen eve YAW, | 
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cha patipajetha! Tata ekad& asamétam likhitam, asa desam cha, 
Ad patipajeydti! ...... Epicha asamati,.. likhile...... 2a...disam +.,..- 
“LAOHEPU lipikara pandithena cha, 
Lis renee eee sea geQMAAlis: ics wa utuna gondauboghte 
re Translation of the first Tablet. 
¢ The following edict of religion is promulgated by the heaven-beloved 
sing Pryapasi. “ In this place the putting to death of anything 
whatever that hath life—either for the benefit of the puja, or in 
, convivial meetings, shall not be done. Much cruelty of this nature 
' occurs in such assemblies. The heaven-beloved king PiyApast is 
(as it were) a father (to his people). Uniformity of worship is wise and 
proper for the congregation of the heaven-beloved Piyapasr raja. 

“ Formerly in the great refectory and temple of the heaven-beloved 
king Piyapas:, daily were many hundred thousand animals sacrificed 
for the sake of meat-food. So even at this day while this religious 
edict is under promulgation from the sacrifice of animals for the sake 
of food, some two are killed or one is killed :—but now the joyful 
chorus resounds again and again—that from henceforward not a angie 
animal shall be put to death 1” 





. : Notes to the First Tablet. 
dq yam. In others of the Girnar edicts ayam is used for the feminine, asin Péli. 
 ‘Idha. The Pali form of rey tha ‘here.’ In the Cuftuck dialect, hula; see 
‘observations on the reading of Aidapdiate, &e. below. In tke present passage at 
Diwali, * savata,” every where, seems to be substituted, 
 Arabhita; or drabhyaté, for the vowel mark more paige a vy Pace: wIcw 
slaughter of animals. 3 
Paja hifaya (for the benefit of the people; Se. for f008) s. sas hitéya, has the 
support of the Cuffack text, but puja Aitaya, ‘ for the efficacy of puja' as ia 
Girnar sccms preferable, 
- Samaja katavye, ‘ an assembly of bensts (not) to be made’—might allude to the 
practice of animal fights ;—but as samdja comes afterwards twice, I prefer i here 
also, and would read Aafavyam, 
_ Repidasam :—1 bave rendered this by fq eR cru®i sight or cruelty: the = 
would read bahukam idrisam, * much of this kind.’ 
Astipitu wfafae, ‘is the father ?’—-perhaps in a deified scnse?—were Piyadast 
not in the nominative cuse I should be inclined to read ahapifam, ordained by. ~ 
Bkaché, 8S. wajrat one worship or worship of one object ?—This sense is confirm- 
ed by the feminine adjective sadhumatd, excellent-minded or righteous. The Cuffack 
text is here erased but for ie ‘it reads Kanne oie @@rg in conversation instead 
_ofin company, SS ERY » 
 Mahdnase thupe — FHWA: @ kitchen and he i a tope or. buddhist monuments 
but the latter word i: is doubtfal and unsuitable. 
thd ya =u | supa is broth (or soup) —probably s such as contained meat. 
OADa sa: “Péll form of qrey_ bodie, to-day. 
- ‘Dwamard ekomato,— This passnge is valtegether very Separate ba — have ren- 
dered it ‘earenro oC cers 
4» Ramagdna dhued is also doubtful. xy pleassat ara song.ya, heen or ‘ reprise’ 
—are the basis of the translation I have conjecturally offered. 
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Translation of the Third Tablet. 

Thus spake the heaven-beloved king Pryapastr: 

«“ By me after the twelfth year of my anointment, this commandme) 
is made! Every where in the conquered (provinces) among the faithful 
whether (my own) subjects or foreigners, after every five years, le’ 
there be (a public) humiliation for this express object, yea for thy 
confirmation of virtue and for the suppression of disgraceful acts. 

** Good and proper is dutiful service to mother and father ;—towards 
friends and kinsfolk, towards brahmans and sramans, excellent is cha- 
rity :—prodigality and malicious slander are not good. 

«« All this the leader of the congregation shall inculcate to the assem- 
bly with (appropriate) explanation and example.” 

Translation of the Fourth Tablet. 

“In times past even for many hundred years has been practised the 
sacrifice of living beings, the slaughter of animals ; disregard of relations, 
and disrespect towards brahmans and sramans:—This day by the mes- 
senger of the religion of the heaven-beloved king Piyapast, (has been 
made) a proclamation by beat of drum, a Ea announcement of religi- 





Notes to the Third Tablet. 

Wijites in the second tablet vijifamhi, in the Cuttack idiom vijifamsi ; all variations 
of the Pali locative case. Vijitam may, I believe, méan dominion generally as well 
Bs conquest. 

_Yote is the Saaskrit qa; yugeon the ochae hand is gra the aatctad :—both nearly 
similar in signification. | 

Anusoyinam, S. qaqqaraqa penitence. Siydtu eqrey * let be’ is replaced by nitia- 
maru quasi fa:aa waa! is undoubtedly proper,’ qa zeal, see the same wore os 
the extract quoted below. 


-_ 


Dhamma anusanstdya * for firmly establishing virtue’ qarg arg and a 


‘ for the avoiding of disgracefal acts’ are imperfectly deciphered at Dhaulf,—Kam- 
d anusayasa &. 
a erp a TS &c. inéhe genitive or rather dative case, are put in the loca- 
tive nitisu—samanehs, (q. nemsi. rh? Dhauli, The same holds for pandnam, eaohid 
by jivisu, ‘ among living things.” 

y ate dpiyuto is, 1 suppose, compounded of qfeqe an assembly, « a a: 
quasi the * leader: ‘of the congregation.’ The Cuftack text adds ¥, mB an quasi 
belonging to or near the chetiya ? tees Pastels Jerate ely 

Aparyoyats, * javish expenditure’—and apabhindata, calumny, wqune or pe 
apabhandita,* separation from society:’ qrag (cooking vessel) . Read asddhu, 

. Dhauli— orthography of viyatd explains a word misunderstood on the pillars. 
 _—Hetuto, exactly the Sanskrit Say | sivas in the 5th case, _faepettye,—“ as 


fs oe 
















to cause and ea to effect, or token.’ apie Se maa’ $e 
= Sega ie a Notes to the Fourth ‘Tablet. 

- Wak am anfaram, occurs too often to allow ‘the readin: - 

“of the latter word as the verb dftaran:—it is clearly wfe 





val'—used adverbially, ene that an aie 
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is grace—and a display of equipages, and a parade of elephants, and 
ings to gratify the senses, and every other kind of heavenly object for 
1c admiration of mankind, such as had never been for many hundred 
epee such were to-day exhibited. 

‘* By the religious ordinance of the heaven-beloved king PivapaAsr, 

ie non-sacrifice of animals—the non-destruction of living beings, proper 
oe to kindred,—respect to brahmans and sramans: dutiful service 

to mother and father; dutiful service to spiritual pastors :—through 
these and many other similar (good acts) doth religious grace abound ; 
and thus moreover shall the heaven-beloved king Pryapasi cause reli- 
gion to flourish: and the same shall the sons, the grandsons, and the 
great-grandsons of the heaven-beloved king Pivapas1 cause to abound 
exceedingly. 

‘As long as the mountains shall endure, so long in virtue and in strict 
observances shall the religion stand fast. And through good acts of 
this nature,—that is to say—through these ordinances, and the strict 
practice of religion laxness of discipline is obviated. Moreover in this 
object it is proper to be intelligent and nowise neglectful. For the 
same purpose is this (edict) ordered to be written. Let all take heed to 
profit of this good object and not to give utterance to objections. 

“« By the heaven-beloved king Pryapasr after the twelfth year of his 
anointment is this caused to be written.” 





Bémhana-samanénam, is curiously replaced at Cuttack by samana-vipuyesu, Fag 
of the same meaning, but throughout the Cuffack text the buddhist sramans have 
precedence of the brahmanical priests. . 

sna dabei (charagana) ‘ by the’conveyer:’—at Dhauli, chalanena ‘ by the pro- 
gress.’ 

Vimana, &c. There is a strange disagreement between the two texts in this sen- 
tence, apparently owing to misapprehension of the copyist. Girnar reads vimana 
* grief,’ Aassi (sa) ‘ joy’'—and dapaiid, <quia ‘from the mirror of :’—DhAauli 
has cimdna * DDI hathini  @ferat ‘ female clephant’—and dasanam aia 
. the sight of.’ ' 

 Anga khandhdni, the five objects of sense.—AggikhandhAdni, on the contrary is the 
title of one of Buddha's discourses, * the heap of fire.’ 

— oe térisa, and in the Cuflack idiom ddise fadise are the Sanskrit arew aren 

r in the modern Hindustani jaisd taisa. 

” Nabhuta puve, Cuttack—no Adia puluve, Sans. 


| Dhammanusastiya—here we find the correct rendering of paieeieied of the pillars : 
ee 2 Se -*FT . by the ordinance of.’ 
as apéd—or kepam from qa or qq ‘to move’—‘ until the moving of the 
BAT oe OS by omission of pavafa—quasi ‘ until the break up (of all things)'— 
the pandit prefers @qT; ‘ benevolence, as enduring os the hills.’ See below. 
Dhi cha ahini cha Wy intellect— complaint, objection—or wife abandonment. 
“pa _ Asilasa. The Aatter part of this edict is rather obscure: there is too much of a 


uism in quarts: i atte awata besides asilasa is in the genitive case, te 
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Translation of the Fifth Tablet. > 

Thus spake the heaven-beloved king Prva pas1:— } 

“ Prosperity (cometh ) through adversity, and truly each man (to oj 
tain) prosperity causeth himself present difficulty—therefore by ae 
(nevertheless) has much prosperity been brought about and therefor” 
shall my sons, and my grandsons and my latest posterity, as long as the 
very hills endure, pursue the same conduct; and so shall each meet. 








his reward |—While he, on the other hand, who shall neglect such 


conduct,—shall meet his punishment in the midst of the wicked [in the 
nethermost regions of hell. ] 

“ Por a very long period of time there have been no ministers of religi- 
on properly so ealled. By myself, then, in this tenth year of mine 
anointment, are ministers of religion appointed*: who, intermingling 
among all unbelievers (may overwhelm them) with the inundation of 
religion, and with the abundance of the sacred doctrines. Through 
Kam bocha, gan) dhéra, nardstika, Petenika, and elsewhere finding 
their way unto the uttermost limits of the barbarian countries, for the be- 
nefit and pleasure of (all classes) ... and for restraining the passions of 
the faithful, and for the regeneration of those bound in the fetters (of 
SIN?) .sevcosed are they appointed. Intermingling equally among the 
dreaded, and among the respected—both in Patafputa and in foreign 
places, teaching better things shall they everywhere penetrate; so that 
they even who (oppose the faith shall at length become) ministers of i it.” 





Notes to the Fifth Tablet. 

The opening sentence in this tablet has evidently a close relation with that on the 
pillars beginning with the 17th line of the north side at Delhi, and as it Presents no 
small difficulty to the translator, it may be as well to isert h here th © pillar version 
for comparison with the other two. De a ere 
Kaydnameva dekhati. — me ‘kayéne kateti: ? ‘nomina Lae “dekhati, vast 





word in another part of the imacription, 2 
kalyanam is duhkh (=:3) affliction, or dushkaram (= 
this Iatter might be Si ttened in Pali to. dukham, or 
texts. We must not confound it with the second word dekh 
ars.’ Butin the pilla 












=, evil, Seenbler oe 
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For this purpose is the present religious edict caused to be written. 
The Cuttack version continued from ®2° 

who shall be intermingled with all the hundred grades of un- 
believers for the establishment among them of the faith, for the inctease of 
religion, and for their profit and gratification through the context of the 
sacred doctrines, in Aambocha and Gandhara, in Surdstrika and Pite- 
nika,... and even to the farthest (limits) of the barbarian (countries). 
Who shall mix with brahmans and bhikshus, with the poor and with the 
rich,—for their benefit and pleasure, to bring them unto the righteous- 
ness which passeth knowledge; and for those bound in the fetters 
(of sin) this new bond of precious knowledge is made for their 





final emancipation which is beyond understanding : and among the terri-— 


ble and the powerful shall they be mixed both here and in foreign 
countries, in every town, and among all the kindred ties even of 
bretherhood and sisterheod, and others -..... every where! and here 


also having penetrated, for there is religious cerenees (7) even in the 





_Parechatanay4, qoaaaa HA my posterity—qaq: “a male descendant." To 
this is added in the Cnflack version apatiye =qaRj ‘ offspring male or female.’ 
Anuvatusare, cither aaa yearly ;" or better —saarran . shall uphold. ’ 


Pihdpayisate fazrafaufa or perhaps, pesdpaytsali fas, to injure, to destroy. 

, Kasati, —kacchati; precision will no longer allow the reading formerly adopted of 
gaechati ‘ goes,’ In its stead we have achoice of agyrafa, xSa, wwe, all synony- 
mous as ‘shines,—’ prakdsh karfd, illuminates :—or of ag@fa, hl from @Wzy to 
go, to o approach ormect, which I prefer : Bag tod =a. good and evil recom- 
pense, contrast as wellas the places of theic reward; and puddlayesu can only be 
explained as Khas PRO k in the mansions of the put hell—to which the childless 
are condemne and which" ie said to have a most abominable stench. 

Pakaramhi pape, wat heap, qTq sin. 

D smmamajunayd, Basara a: © by drowning in dharma,’ 

Dhamma sutasa chayena, Sag] Saat; dhammadhithd ndya wfuwta abiding. © 

Kambocha, &c. for these places sce observations sanyena gq: union. 

Apardta bhata mayesu Qtr having nothing sins eat wz. barbarian war 
boundary, | 


Apar. ragodhdya, aT restraint of passion. 

Apalibodhaya, ~ufca ra not within kaowledge. 

Pativddhandya is- from yfaarTe repeated opposition. i read afafaurra 
for re-arrangement, substituted ceremonial, 

Patatipute ¢ cha bdhires cha, is replaced in Cutfack (which is nearer the capital) by 
Rida cha bahilesu cha a4. 2s 

Anubandhapajati, qaifa : pre-eminent knowledge. 

Bhikaresu, worker of dread: thairesu, aaj * name of distinction which 
is commonly foucd in Pali! books written | thero, * reverend, or honorable. ve = eat 
saga armagetbe! from ae the age? or Pe the bremat and 2 treasure? 
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very metropolis of religion, every question shall be asked among the 
charitable, and these being themselves absorbed in righteousness, shall 
become ministers of the faith (?). For this express reason is this religi- 
ous edict promulgated ; for evermore let my people pay attention thereto ! 


Translation of the Staxthe Tablet. 

Thus spake Pryapasi the heaven-beloved king! 

‘* Never was there in any former period a system of instruction, ap- 
plicable to every season and to every action, such as that which is now 
established by me! 

** For every season, for behaviour during meals, during repose, in do- 
mestic relations, in the nursery, in conversation, in general deportment, 
‘and on the bed of death, every where instructors (or Patinedakas) 

have been appointed:—accordingly do ye (instructors) deliver instruc- 
tion in what concerneth my people. 

«“ And every where in what concerneth my people do I myself perform 
whatsoever with my mouth I enjoin (unto them); whether it be by me 
(esteemed) disagreeable or whether agreeable. Moreover for their 
better welfare among them an awarder of punishment is duly instal- 
led. On this account, assembling together those who are dwelling 
in the reputation of much wisdom, do ye meanwhile instruct them as 
to the substance of what is hereby ordained by me for all circumstances 
and for all Seasons. This is not done by mein any desire for the col- 


i a 

Dhammanisé tativam. 1 am qnite unnble to give the sense of this pussoge; niséd 

fan) night, is feminine as tyam, and adhifhdne qfyegra 's in the locative— 
hence the turn I have adopted. F ae Te 
am, muy be to be questioned. 

Pope zy k aad, A Be kapam, 1 bave rendered by al yaamed and 
gran ww as ‘jong as the age of the hills—or simply for a& , or immense 
period. The long 4& in kapé inclined the pandit to understand wu a ‘Cebsvonwce= 
‘as enduring as the — (See last tablet.) © ‘ 


_ Notes to the Sixth Tablet. 1g SeegEae ee 
Pativedand, sfaaeat information either delivered | or received by espionage?- — 


_pativedaka, the giver of oragentto receive the Same: instructor isthe more probable. 
Td eva katam, or ye kate—tat and ; ye the participles should agree in both cases. 


—— > pb 


 Bhunjamaéna—same, : eating, gH quiet—quere sleep ef meh 
Orodhanamhi—qaqt1 aa in the secluded apartment or zenéna STS te 
1 sey tekhee: conjugal or Suspene relations, or see another ex psendes ¢ oeaxsr in the 
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lection of worldly gain, but in the real intention that the benefit of my 
people shall be effected; whereof moreover this is the root, the good 
foundation, and the steady repose in all circumstances: there is not a 
more effectual mode of benefitting all mankind, than this on which I 
bestow my whole labour. , 

** But upon how many living beings (I will pass over the mention of 
other things) do I confer happiness here :—hereafter likewise let them 
hope ardently for heaven! amen ! 

* For this reason has the present religious edict been written :—May 
it endure for evermore; and so may my sons and my grandsons and my 
great-grandsons uphold the same for the profit of all the world, and la- 
bour therein with the most reverential exertion.” ee 

Translation of the Seventh Tablet. 

The heaven-beloved king Pryapast every where ardently desireth 
that all unbelievers may be brought to repentance and peace of mind. 
He is anxious that every diversity of opinion, and every diversity of 





Dapakem-stavipakom <4 what kindles—or is pungent aod disagreeable ? satire : 


BHag praise—culogy—what is sweet. 
Vayava— (Cuttack version, va evra) Sanskrit aa. 
Moahdithe—tesu .. reads at Dhaull, mahdmafesu, among the right-minded. 
Achdyiko—atiytnike, the awarder of Aa death, pusishment. 
Vividoni—vicidevcani, fa faqral Tihs fame proceeding from wisdom. 
Anapifam—anusafhi are here seen to be synonymous ; —=arta order. 


Vasantam living (sub. janam) parisdya, and nak are nearly synonymous. 
Uddhinamhi—a doubtful word—gaqyny 8 wish ? | 
Atha sanstirandya from wy Bfe_qruy collection or ‘security of property ?—more 


corfectia the other idiom sanfi/andya, yyffe calm or repose in a religious sense. 
Ustanam—ouly explicnble by the other text sufhdnmam or Gwia the excellent 


‘nbode ; see uddhinamhi, 


Parékamimi aham, or ahakam—~sqg—this is the first time I have met with*the 


fret personal pronoun nom. sing. 
Eiht guecheyam, secois introduced parentheticalty (ornate I will not approach) 
© 4, —but the passage is doubtful. 


_Idha pote xewaifa—things connected with here, probably kani, how many. 
Agel have been here compelled to acknowledge Mr. Tu RNOUR'S more correct 









_interpretation—see note on the alphabet. wy, chief. . 
otk i Gere® Notes to the Seventh Tablet. matéreal 
Ichhati ie written ivati in the Girnar copy, by mistake? , — 
| Vaseyu, ; miny incline or ‘desire, am. urs, AB ek 
Sa-yamam, aaa religious restraint : + ar Cuttack, See petaiag ‘at wee righteous ; 


7’ 


& $2nf' 238 sana. 
from SAHARA, 


eth 9 eects pemeshueg wah _ tye? 442 9 indy vce 
Bhava quict of coneelkaeh: purity of mind. we 
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passion may shine forth blended into one system, and be conspicuous in 
undistinguishing charity! Unto no one can be repentance and peace of 
mind until he hath attained supreme knowledge, perfect faith which 
surmounteth all obstacles, and perpetual assent. 


Eighth Tablet. . 

In ancient times, festivals for the amusement of sovereigns consisted 
of gambling, hunting the deer (or antelope) and other exhilarating plea- 
sures of the same nature. But the heaven-beloved king Pirapast 
having attained the tenth year of his anointment, for the happiness of 
the wise by him hath a festival of religion (been substituted) :—and this 
same consisteth in visits to brahmans and sramans, and in almsgiving, 
and in visits to the reverend and aged; and the liberal distribution of 
gold, the contemplation of the universe and its inhabitants, obeying the 
precepts of religion, and setting religion before all other things, are the 
expedients (he employs for amusement) and these will become an enjoy- 
ment without alloy to the heayen-beloved king Pryapasi in another 
existence. 





Chhando, gre: opinion: ryay: passion, taste. 

Ekadesam, of one country, or warypeg of Oue kind, but such a word does not exist. 

Vidala (Cuttack) fae expanded—vcisule (Girnar) isdoubtfal in the second syllable. 

Aatam nata,—Aagat, *Vpreme wisdom. 

Dadhathati, szzaufa great faith or devotion; édérini, atfratt that transports. 

Nicha, Fag] always—The Cuftuck version omits the two foregoing qualifications, 
and retains only bddham, aye assent. 

Notes to the Bighth Tablet. 

Rijano cvihdraydtd, the plural rdjano secms here to be joined by samés with 

fait aQrai: although contrary I believe to rule, to expresa that such amusements 


were common to all réjas :—the Cuffack text bas the singular noun. 
Neyaka, I have translated gambling, from zq7aq waste, aypeqay; but perhaps it 
should be adjectively applied as extravagant or destructive, to hunting. 
EBtamagavya, from gq; adecr? gxayaqi (properly eqaay, iv the feminine, for the 
Cuttack text is right in using magariyam in the neuter) the chase. 
Abhiramakdni, pleasurcable :—also, abhiramani for wqfaceqifa; aun punso, 
WQuUaAA UG:, the so should be carried on. , 
Abhisito santo,—in Sanskrit ya being : ns the ablative absolute. 


Thairdnam vadhénam, here we have the parallel to the Pali thero iu weTat sge4- 


” “Hiranna patividhino—ygfafayra , repayiog with interest, 
Dhamma paripuca, ufcya placing before all else, 


_— 


——_ y >? _ 






oh dematie - altg act 
aft BS* <3 a rn 4: F, 
- ie 2 get age 1S 
 fortans, or life. Sse) hee) ee Dee i, dere 
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Ninth Tablet. | 

Thus spake king Piyapasi beloved of the gods! 

“* Each individual seeketh his own happiness in a diversity of ways: 
in the bonds of affection,—in marriage, or otherwise,—in the rearing 
of offspring,—in foreign _travel:—in these and other similar objects 
doth man provide happiness. ofevery degree. But there is great ruina- 
tion, excessive and of all kinds, when (a man) maketh worldly objects his 
happiness. On the contrary this is what is to be done,—(for most cer- 
tainly that species of happiness is a fruitless happiness,)—to obtain the 
happiness which yieldeth plentiful fruit, even the happiness of virtue; 
that is to say ;—kindness to dependants, reverence to spiritual teachers 
are proper; humanity to animals is proper: almsgiving to brahmans and 
sramans is proper:—all these acts and others of the same kind are to be 
rightly denominated the happiness of virtue! 

«By father, and by son, and by brother: by master pe by servant) 
it is proper that these things should be entitled happiness. And further 
for the complete attainment of this object secret charity is most suitable: 
yea there is no alms and no loving kindness comparable with the alms 
of religion and the loving kindness of religion, which ought verily to be 








Notes to the Ninth JVablet. 
A'tha:—Whether by mistake or otherwise, the Cuffact text hos kaha the modera 
HBiindusténi verb. 
Alla janc, QT Ba; och man respectively, properly SI for himself. 
Uchdvacham, ace last edict—of high or low degree. 


‘A’badhasi eva, of Gbadhasi, from ™]I4@@: bonds of affection, or ornament, whieh 
latter will perhaps contrast better with the other objects. 


Avdha-vicdhesu, faoare marriage, qfaare the opposite state. 

“Patalabhese, gaia acquisition of a son—qare foreign residence. 

= "BMahaddyo, Zyq: destruction, calamity. 

Charadatham, 3c anew happiness in —e- of ordinary occurrence. 

“Fa- katucyameva, AMNWAT in Sanskrit this member of a proposition comes 


_ before the explanation of its 1 nature, 
A’yata saa long, diffase—the nouns sre here putin the locative case without 


parent reason : etathurtaryam mahaphalé mangale, &c. this is to be done in (or to 
“ obtain) profitable happiness. 2 
BhatakainNt was Miers litred sALOUTOr. we Sear ” 


5 Le aucdouka, as a . master, lord——as a contrast I have inserted bhefaka, 


servant, to fill a space of 3 letters. Sg eee ey Le | ae 
Pavatam, ‘Siw concealed, covered. a} 
natikena, areas aifaaa; —sapdyena may be * impassionate.” 
r Gapkatatwes weyifery clevated, purified, manifested ? qaqir® 5 
aes ; or it may be xen’ ramatamhi, cyq Or Taq agreeable ; or aana of this 1 mind: 
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upheld alike by the friend, by the good-hearted, by kinsman and neigh- 
bour, in the entire fulfilment of pleasing duties. 

“This is what is to be done: this is what is good. With these things 
let each man propitiate heaven. And how much ought cnet to be 
done in order to the propitiation of heaven oe 


Translation of the Tenth Tablet. 

The heaven-beloved king Pryapast doth not deem that glory and 
reputation (are) the things of chief importance ; on the contrary (only for 
‘the prevention of sin?) and for enforcing conformity among a people 
praise-worthy for following the four rules of virtue, and pious, doth the 
heaven-beloved king Piyapas1 desire glory and reputation in this world ; 
and whatsoever the heaven-beloved king Piyapast chiefly displayeth 
heroism in obtaining, that is all (connected with) the other world. 

For in every thing connected with his immortality there is as regards 
mortal things in general discredit. (7) Let this be discriminated with 
encouragement or with abandonment, with honour or with the most 
respectful force, and every difficulty connected with futurity shall with 
equal reverence be vanquished. 





e 


‘Kacken, wei to be done—distioguished from kaflacyam what ought to be 
done? 
Swagdrdadhi, ? ag) seems used eubstantively : Adchona-ind, &ce. may be read as 


Siaae VaIn Wal war wequniereay:—end for esa (kriya) how much ought this to be 


done, as the propitiation of heaven ?— 
Sume passages in the Cuttack text differ from the other, but they. are too much 


mneiekes to be aeperetely: interpreted. 


Notes to the Tenth Tablet. 


Mahatha cahi, either wera of great importance or q@wy)eqaq; great praise. 
ble without 
Taddptano-do-ghaya, &e, the whole of this passage is uointelligil 
alteration—the pandit reads wHeAG Wal WHA Wafawai. 
Btakéye—paratikaye misunderstood in the pillar edict hidakaye, paratikdye. 
 Apunnam, epakii, aga, WIR, disgrace, vice. 
rs “Apapardsave, @suqtiread 4th case from’ G=TE, on acoount of immortality ? ? 
Vadakena, vajanena, admit of two interpretations cither alzaet aimaa ay the 
minister and by the people, orem by scparsting aod asda by abandonment, 
i e. by discrimination, sian, Wiwetyp sie * 
De wary ced tor I oan, only aia by deriving the first from ~¢ to fear, 
the second from | mya a dow alregemcivrogp tne 
rs itatore 
nd dukerantu is not properly a sheesh should, be dukaran 


> 
im = 








< —* WIR 
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Fileventh Tablet. 


Thus spake Prva pAst the king beloved of the “ots !—There is no 
such charity as the charity which springeth from virtue !—(which is) 
the intimate knowledge of virtue, the inheritance of virtue, the close union 
with virtte ! And in these, maxims is it manifested : ** kindness towards 
servants and hirelings ; towards mother and father dutiful service is 
proper ; a friend's offspring, to kindred in general, to brah- 
mans and sramans, almsgiving is proper: avoiding the destruction of 
animal life is proper.” And this (saying) should be equally repeated by 
father and by son, by brother and friend's son, (?) by the hireling and 
even so by neighbours in general ! 

‘This is excellent—and this is what ought to be done! 

And whozo doeth thus, is blessed of the inhabitants of this world: 


and in the next world endless moral merit resulteth from such religious 
charity. 





Z Twelfth Tablet. 


The heayen-beloved king Piyapasr_ propitiateth all unbelievers, 
both of the ascetic and of the domestic classes ; by charitable offerings 
and’ by every species of puja doth he (strive to) propitiate them. Not 
that the beloved of the gods deemeth offerings or prayers to be of the 
same (value) with true glory. The promotion of his own salvation 
promoteth in many ways, the salvation of all unbelievers ...... of which 
indeed this is the root, and the whole substance. 

| . vi 
Notes to the Eleventh Tablet. 
~ Sanstavo, dag: intimate knowledge—or Heqia culory ? 
Samvibhigo, qfawta: inheritance, or the due distribution of religious duties ? 
Sambondho, ysqaq: property, union, friendship. 


Vatavyam, perbaps afta to be performed, front warather than @ayaj to 
s oken, - mh 4 
~ Natikdnam if the 4 were long it might be pee pandits. 
Bhataka, wan a hired labourer. 


Sampatipati, the ‘original has the m written with a *etcoke beneath Shaveaeale to 
serve asthe cyanjan of the Sanskrit :—it must have been written by mistake in lieu 
of the anusvara. 
sir a? Beier rs * 





Lad 4 = irs 


peat asi Notes to the Twelfth Tablet. of hacgh Gnbabalae 
5 “Pujayati, qsrafa piopitintee by puja. 
 Pdsanddnd pevajitdni—gharistani, sfataare. kacatioe those who have eatialy are 
quered their passions—zaweyra srihist or Inity, possessing homes and families. 1 
wilt be remarked that the accusative sch a fs made to terminate im émi inate: 
of dn. 





(fgite 
KS} 
Sw) 
CONTRA. UiPvsty 
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Again, the propitiation of the converted heretic, and the reproof 
of the unconverted heretic must not be (effected) by harsh treatment : 
but let those who enter into discussion (conciliate them) by 
restraint of their own passions, and by their mild address. By such and 
such conciliatory demeanour shall even the unconverted heretics be 
propitiated. And such conduct increaseth the number of converted 
heretics, while it disposeth of the unconverted heretic, and effecteth a 
revolution of opinion in him. And (he) encourageth the converted 
heretic, while he disposeth completely of the unconverted heretic, whoso- 
ever. propitiateth the converted heretic, or reproveth the unconverted 
heretic, by the pecuniary support of the converted heretic. Morcover 
we thus stimulate materially the converted heretic. And whoso, again, 
doth so, he purifieth in the most effectual manner the heretic; and 
of himself such an act is his very breath, and his well-being. 

Moreover ‘ hear ye the religion of the faithful and attend thereto :’ 
even such is the desire, the act, the hope of the beloved of the gods, 
that all unbelievers may speedily be purified, and brought unto con- 
tentment speedily. 

Furthermore from place to place this most gracious sentiment should 
be repeated :— 





Séra vadhi, qT essence, marrow, excellence—g@fe increase. I have been foreed 
to transiate this by periphrasis as salvation : perhaps it should be takes with sirfi— 
kirfi sdra being a common expression, but the second time it occurs without it. 

Aplapdsanda, qyq;: Sptus, apt, gained, obtained. 

Garahd, Wel abuse, censure: the sentence beyond ts incomplete. 

Apakaranamhi, qqacw from qarcg treating with respect or doing well—rather 
than qaq@mitU putting away. : 

Lépaké, disputants? aq to contradict, dispute, speak—the verb for this is wanting. 

Tamatamhi,—qaa desires, libidinous ? qa dark: better fam matamhi, of this mind. 

Chhanati, eufa according to the paudit signifies praises, gives pleasure to,— 
in the dictionary ‘ injures, kills,’ or fawifa diminishes ; garahati, zeta blames. 
So, the nominative pronoun is omitted. 

Apakaeroti, undoes, puts to a distance—this verb governs 8 geuitive. 

Bhataya, Zeat OY the hire, or pecuniary employment. 

Dipayemag, we stimulate, @Yog kindle. 

Mafamanhaso—qeqara obedicat, faithful. | 

Sunita ? grea art oe pre bBo bee ete: porceds tb Se a me 

Posannate, Gaaa: © or from) grace. an ee _ ot el 

Sava végdfi—lenn only readér this, by afar xf sarea edgiti—this is the 


= wee 6 : wee. 
Pujetayat let:be propitinted) (éntu, in the plural, is required.) 


Cy 





1 & 
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“The beloved of the gods doth not esteem either charitable offering 
or puja, as comparable with true glory. The increase of blessing to 
himself is of as much (importance) to all unbelievers.” 

For this purpose have been spread abroad ministers of religion, 
ministers possessing fortitude of mind, and practisers of every virtue® : 
may the various congregations co-operate (with them) for the accom- 
plishment therefore, For the increase of converts is indeed the lustre 
of religion. 


Thirteenth Tablet. 

---+»» Whose equality, and exertion towards that object, exceeding ac- 
tivity, judicious conduct ....., afterwards in the Kalinga provinces not to 
be obtained by wealth ...... the decline of religion, murder and death, and 
unrestrained license of mankind ; when flourished the (precious maxims) 
of Devinampiyo, comprising the essence of learning and of science —— 
dutiful service to mother and father ; dutiful service to spiritual teachers : 
the love of friend and child ; (charity) to kinsfolk, to servants (to brah- 
mans and sramans, &c. which) cleanse away the calamities of generations : 
further also in these things unceasing perseverance is fame. There is 
not in either class of the heretics of men, not, so to say, @ procedure 
marked by such grace, ...... nor so glorious nor friendly, nor even so 
extremely liberal as Mevénamptyo's injunction for the non-injury, and 
content of living creatures ......... and the Greek king besides, 
by whom the kings of Egypt Protemaros and AnTIGoNos(?) and 
MAaAGAS, ....-. both here and in foreign (countries); every where the 
religious ordinances of Dengnampiyo effect conversion, wherever 





Yecha, further, aq * and this.’ 

Ichhé kritésaya <=weT Bla Gragg: wish, act, hope? perhaps the last word 
should be sara. 

Ithaijha, tay fortitude of mind—whence thairo or thero. 

* Or as in thé opening remarks, three grades of ministers, dhamma mahadmdtde, 
thaijha (or thero) mahdmatds, and vividha kamikds, subordinate or working agents. 

Notes to the Thirteenth Tablet. 

Pasomata, &c. These words are all Sanskrit, WtHAaT aeizar waviant 
x : and they all apply eulogistically to (asa, whose >; bat the mame of the 
party thus praised is unfortunately erased. _ ‘te 

Adhonaladhesu Wass 0Ot acquired or acquirable by wealth ; au epithet prov. 
ing that the ‘ Calinge ore maritime’ were in those days rich and rete 

Dhammaviyo mya waste, destraction of religion ? aie 

Apavéhe; q%@ carrier of a burthen, that is being under restraint? opacéha, non- 
eadhrauct™ 

Badhe qq to be powerfal or large?—or better vadhe. 


a le Mitr sg CS 


~ a 7” a Ss ree” 


4s 
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they go; .-.... conquest is of every description : but further the conquest 
which bringeth joy springing from pleasant emotions, becometh joy it- 
self; the victory of virtue is happiness: the victory of happiness is not to 
be overcome. That which essentially possesses a pledge of happiness,— 
such victory is desired in things of this wond and things of the next 
world ! 

And (this place) is named the WHITE ELEPHANT conferring pleasure 
on all the world. 


Fourteenth Tablet. 


‘This religious edict is caused to be written by the heaven-beloved 
king Piypas1. It is (partly) (written) with abridgment ; it is (partly) 
with ordinary extent; andit is (partly) with amplification: not inco- 
herent (or disjointed) but throughout continuous (and united) it is 
powerful in overcoming the wise ; and it is much written and caused to 
be written, yet it is always but the same thing repeated over and over 
again. For the persuasive eloquence which is lavished on each sepa- 
rate subject shall man the rather render obedience thereunto! 

Furthermore, at one time even “unto the conclusion is’ this written, 
incomparable in manner, and conformable with the copy, by ReLAcneru 
the scribe and pandit. 
I 

Yona raja, see opening remarks. 

Pitiraso sdladha OfatTa gaa: for want of a better Interpretation! 

Man, this syllable more than once repeated may stand for mangalam, commonly 
written @, ion Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

Nadsarasake, HAS IST Ss conferring permanent happicess, vaig a pledge. 

Swetahasti, written, pasfi on the cloth copy :—also pavé loka, which I correct to 


sava by the addition of 5 stroke to the p—the p, A, and fare frequently mistaken 
juter se by the transcriber. , 


Notes to the Fourteenth Tablet. 
Sankhitena ati gfanra abridged. See PAli grammar, page 133, E reciept géman, 
enst of the Village, for this use of the ard case. 
Mejhamena, HEA widdle, mean : vistifena faaa spread. 
Névayacam, compounded @ and qaqa divided into syllogisms? 
_ Parvata or savate, on rocks, or every where. @fea devised, attempted, ‘xtcndens 


h. 
wLiknapayisom, for payifam, resembles the inflection still retained, payis, Sndiog. 


Punepanaeatam, ga: YAe a Fone again and again. =~ 
Médhéritéga, AraTCAT sweetneds, Aguratively: en ere 
. Asamétem, eveata to the conclusion, © | ee hua saa GA See 
ie | sachnage hdronanchay wega mC 90 act With «shadow OF COPY? ccm? no « 
siemcaeinntsih anesthesia at fe; it may be: ab 
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Remarks, On the first edict. 

The understanding of the opening sentence of this edict baffled me 
for a long time because of the separation of the word kanchi by the 
termination of the first line—idhanakam chijivam was the obvious and 
unintelligible reading ; for it must be remarked that throughout the 
Girnar and Cuttack inscriptions the words are all run into one another, 
Sanskrit fashion, and we are deprived of the material help afforded by 
their separation on the De/hi pillars. 

There is also more uncertainty in the value of many of the letters 
particularly the vowels, in this than in many of the following edicts ; 
probably from its being at the top it was more exposed to the weather 
and less accessible to the copyist. I cannot therefore be satisfied with 
my translation until I get a facsimile. 

It seems to have been a common practice with Buddhist kings to 
commence their reign by proclaiming a prohibition of the destruction 
of animal life. Thus in the second taranga of the Aaja Tarangini 
the following account of the first act of MecuavanHawna*®, a Buddhist 
sovereign of Kdshmir of the third or fourth century : 


amifeas casi wicanifearo: | 
Saalait HANS) VSRIASATAAA II 
aenieamifors aa craifaaica 
fea wifqatefi ears wifaaree: 1 
aacaginage aicheefam: ahr | 
maleaqy: fyeqiwa aeiaye i) 


* At the time of (MEGHAVAHANA'S) coronation, his ministers by his com- 
mand sounded the drum in all places for the prohibition of slaying. 

“The killing of living beings being restrained by the prosperous king, his 
ministers obliged (the people) to resort to sinless occupations according to piste 
several meuns. 

“* Inhis reign, who equalled Jina (Buddha) the successful opponent of Ka’ MA 
an animal for sacrifice was made (in effigy) of cakes and clarified batter."’ 


The expression ekdchad samaja sadhumatd, might almost. be inter- 
preted, ‘ the worship of one is wholesome for the congregation ;’. but it 
1s remarkable that throughout the document there is no mention of the 
deity, or any object of direct worship. The sacred DHAMMA, ‘ ‘ virtue," 


* This name reminds us forcibly of the epithet of Arma RAJA at Nhavdped a 
I find no account given of its origin, but the pandit supposes it may have been 
a title obtained from his invasion of Cey/on, to which islend (being befriended by 
VARUNA) the Sevbmis raja was conveyed without touching the water. > 


> 
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or *the law’ is held forth as the great rule of conduct, and future happi- 
ness or punishment are inculcated as the motives, but neither Buppna, 
nor any member of the Hindu pantheon ts introduced by name or 
allusion. I dare not imagine that by the expression—reja asti pitu, it 
is intended that the rAja was a deified object, to whom alone reverence 
(ekércha ) was to be paid. 

On turning to the infallible tia upon our inscriptions afforded by 
Mr. Tursovun's admirable Mahawanso, we find a circumstance recorded 
which may help us materially to understand the obscure passage relat- 
ing to the mahinaso or kitchen. It seems that Asoxa followed for 
three years the example of his father in bestowing food daily on sixty 
thousand brahmans. On the change of his faith the brahmans were 
discharged, but an equal number of Buddhist priests were maintained in 
their stead, and their food doubtless was of a more simple and harmless 
nature. 

Tato rajd pasanno 10 digunena dine dine 
RBhikkAw satthi sahasedni anupulbenwpatthahi. 
Titthiyadnan sahassénan nikkaddhiwéna satths eo, 
Satthi bhikku sahassani ghare nicchamabhojays. 


‘Thereafter this king increasing the number from day to day gave alms to 
sixty thousand Buddbist priests as formerly (to the brahmans). Having dis- 
missed the sixty thousand heretics, he constantly maintained in Air palace siaty 
thousand Buddhist pricsts.’ 


[For remarks on the second tablet see the February number.] 


Remarks on the Third Tablet. 

Nothing in this edict ealls for particular notice. The term wijite 
conquered country is, as in the second edict, applied to Surdshtra—not 
to Cuttack. The appointment of an anusayanem or feast of repentance, 
every five years, is unknown I believe to the religionists of either deno- 
mination nowadays; tk its efficacy in removing sin 1s aoe rene 
by Manv. 

eredaraada TweTaesas | UTE itera agian , 

« By confession, by penitence, by fasting, Ee reading the sacred texts, the he 
sinner.is absolved from hia sins, also, by almagiving, and by restraint of the 
paasinne.* | 
Did not the two texts agree, 6 ccakdibe puatoighae ap wendaaneatame 

| of the sacred maxims every five years, 






the 
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Buddhists ; nor yet the five great sacraments*, nor the four domestic 
sacraments of Meny+. 


They are all however res alo we alluded to as good acts, sod the. 
brahmans do not yield to their rivals in applauding either bumanity to 
aninials, or charity to one’ s neighbour. 

The word parisdpiyuto seems derived from purishat, an connielelany 
S. afegya the president of the assembly.—It would seem that names 
had not been assigned to the grades of priesthood by the use of this and 
other general terms mahdémdté, &c. throughout the mneceretnetors or that 

— it REDHAN to no particular sect. 


Remarks on the Fourth Tablet. we 
The publication * by beat of drum’ here alluded to may reasonably 
be supposed to be the very one recorded in the Ceylonese annals as 
having taken place on Asoxa's hearing of the construction of the 
various vila4ras throughout his kingdom ;—[{ Mahawanso. Epit. p. 37.) 
Lekhe sutwd, maAdrdjd, mahdtejiddAhi wikkhamo, 
Kdatu, kdmo sohkinyrwa sabbd radma mahamahan, 
Puratherin charaépési ‘' satlame dimase ito, 
Sablérdmamahe Aotu sabba desesu ekada."" 
Yojane yojane dentu Mahaedianam meahjftale. 
Karontu gamdrdnidnan magganancha wibhdsenan. 
Wihdresu cha sabbean bAihau sanghassa sabbatha, 
Mahddanéni, wattentu yetha sdian, yatha balan, 
Dipamdlé pupphamala lankare cha tahin tahin, 
Turiyesi cha sabbeAi upahérun anehadAd, = — 
Uposathanga nadiya sabbe dhamman sunantu cha, 
. Pujéwisdse nekecha karontu ladeh@ picha. 
ae Having heard these dispatches read, the glorious, the superlatively- gifted, 4. 
victorious sovereign having resolved on having «a great festival of —. at all 
the temples at the same moment caused to be published by beat of drum rough 
the capital ; * On the seveath day frow bence throughout all the kingdoms in the 
empire let there be a great festival of offerings held on the same day. Through. 
out the empire at the distance of each yojasa let*there be great offerings be- 
stowed, Let there be decorating of the roads to villages as weil os temples. In 
all ~ “i * let alnagiving to the priesthood be kept | up in every Ses ae 
i , and liberally as means will allow. a 
“ ie those places decorated with fextoons of lamps and garlands of ebeeds ine 
various waye and joyous with every description of music, let a greal procession 
be celebrated, and let «ll persous duly prepared by a life of righteousness, listen 






















ca ER AIL faith, and let ianumerable offerings be made on that day." *'- 
~u! eudn wiwafe: | eRewee ew weremfcareen: 
7 eu Poka, batinen: ‘of the Aoma, hospitality, ee maneny Se. Grace 





o caneremaniixetnmalgnnin 3>aiainndaatin Se init omic? S068 «ts 
ot The domestic sacraments differ only in the aghtesan abet heeeis. see 


¢ Shan. Il. 86. = 
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The ambiguous terms (alluded to in the notes) vimana dapand, 
Aassi dapand,—may be the titles of some particular discourses of 
Buppua, ‘the mirror of grief’ and * the mirror of hilarity’—for we 
find the next expression agikhandhant (though it should be in the sin- 
gular rather than the plural) is explained by Mr. Turxour to be the 
parable of the ‘“ hill of fire,’"—a_ celebrated discourse of Buppuo, 
which had special effect in. the conversion of distant nations: thus in 
the Afahawanso: 

Gantwda parantakdan therd Fonakée Dhamma: akkhild 
AggikkhandAcpumdnsutian kathetica Janamajjhags. 
So sattatisa sahassan pand tathd samagaté 
Dhammdématd mapayesi dhanrmadhammesn howids, 
Purisdndm sahassancha, itth¥yéeha tatodhika, 
KhAattiyadndn Aulayéwa nikkhamitwanupablbajun. 

* The théro yénako DHAMMARAKKHITO repairing to the Aparanfaka country 
in the midst.of the populace preached the ** aggikkianddpuman"’ discourse (of 
Buppxo). This (disciple), who thoroughly understood how to discriminate true 
from false doctrines, poured out to the seventy thousand who had assembled 
before him the delicious (draught of the) true faith. A thousand males and a 
still greater number of females, descendants exclusively of AAathiya families, 
pelled by their unreligious ardor, entered into the priesthood.’ 


Remarks on the Fifth Edict. 

The deputation of missionaries to different countries is particularly 
described in the Mahawanso, Chapter XI. of which I here a annex the 
translation only, as the passage is rather long. 

‘* The thero son of MoaeoGatt, having terminated the third convocation, was 
reflecting on faturity: perceiving that the times bad arrived for the establish- 
ment of the religion of BuppxHo in foreign countries he dispatched severally io 
the month of ‘ Kattiko’ the following theros to those foreign parts, 

** He deputed MassHANTIKO to Kasmira and Gandhara, and Manapevo to 
Moahisamandalam: Rakxtto to Wanawasi, and Yora DH AMMANAKH ir0 to 
Aparantaka. We deputed ManaADHAMMAKKHITO to Maharal a, ; and “MAna- 
RAKKuHITO to the Yona country: Maszsuimo to the Himawanta eoaey and to 
Sowanalbhumi the two theros Sono and Urranrno. He depated MANHAMAHINDO, 
together with his (MoGeatt's) disciples Irrivo, Urrryo, Sampato Burappa- 
saLo (to Ceylon), saying unto these five theros, ‘ Establish ye in the delightful, 
land of Lanka the delightfal religion of the vanquisher (Jina). Med 

The only places in the above list which agree with the more authen- 


Se record of our inscription are Gandhira and desnenolan The for~ 
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sources of information open to the Egyptian geographers we may adopt 
Protemy’'s locality—* Inter Suastum et Indum sunt Gandare,” with 
confidence. Candahar, if one of the Alexandrias, must be thrown out 
of the question. 

Apareninka of the Cuttack text I should have translated as the 
uttermost boundary ‘ place having no beyond’—the ultima Thule in 
short of the BupDuIsTs ; were it not accounted by Mr. Turxour, as a 
distinct country, one however as the glossary tells us “ not yet identified.” 
The mode of spelling the word at Girnar, ( Aperdta,) may help us in 
identifying it with the Aparyta@ of the Greeks—for Heroporus couples 
this nation with the Gandarii as having served in the army of Xerxes 
Sarraytda: Se Kai Pavddpio: wal Aablea: ve wai Awapvrat—formed together the 
seventh prefecture of the Persian empire, under DAnius HystTraspes. 
Who the latter were, professor Wi1Lsow saysis still dubious—the name he 
adds may be derived from apara ulterior or western, and thus the sense 
reverts to my first supposition. But the inscription has apardtabhata- 
mayesu, in the boundaries of apardtabhata ; a term more nearly agree- 
ing with the reading of the Ptolem#un name by Istpone—eparbartica, 
which ReENNELL converts into apdrbatata a low-lander*. 

Kambocha, must be the Camboja so often mentioned in Witrorp’s 
essays, and by him, I know not on what authority, avers classed with 
the mountainous tract of Ghazmne. 

Pitenika‘or Pcteni may certainly be the Péithana of the Periplur, 
which Dr. Vincent, following W1ILFonD, establishes as Pultana in the 
Dakhan about twenty days’ journey south of Barugda=a, or Baroach, a 
mart of some importance in the time of Arrran. It may however be 
objected that all the rest of the names dénote countries not cities, and 
that Pultina seems too near home to be mentioned among. countries out 
of India proper ; yet I can hardly concur with WiLFrorn’s ‘speculations 
regarding Paithinistan and carry it all the way to Egypt, notwithstand- 
ing the alliance with Proremyt- 

Of Sulathika in the Cuttacike text, al I need remark is that its omis- 
sion at Girndr is so far evidence that Kattywar or the Gujyerdt penin 
sula was “included ‘in the district of Sur -dshtra,—Tes-surioste ve 
Surastrene of the Greeks. Further the orthography of the name , both 
here ‘and in a Sanskrit inseription which I shall soon have “occasion n to 
it is’ Surashtra ; not. Saurashtra as “modern at authors ; generally 
write it. “And the Greek Seow ety S is therefore the more corr 
~ Of those n names of countries tsi indistinct in the two 

| y any thing until w ‘a more correct ‘ copy. 
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The only other name that occurs is one .of some importance and 
celebrity, being no less than Pidtaliputa itself the capital of the Mauryon 
dynasty of Magadha, known as such in the Buddhist annals, and in the 
Greek authors as Palibothra. In Sanskrit it is written with precisely 
the corresponding orthography, qrefaqa:, byt in the Buddhist annals 
we find sometimes Patiliputto, with the dental 4 No clue is afforded of 
the position of the town by the inscription, but it is remarkable that the 
name is omitted at Dhauéi, and in its stead the expression Aida che 
‘ here’—* at home’—as contrasted with éahilesu cha, or bdhires, 
‘without, abroad, among foreign countries 4iqy. Of Aida, for oe 
more will be said when I speak of the dialect. 


Remarks on the Sixth JT: ablet. 


I was inclined at first to look upon the p? ‘ativedakas, as a kind of 
Khabar navis or newswriters appointed every where to send _informa- 
tion to the sovereign of what was going on among the people, as is 
universally the practice with native courts at this day: 

Or again the recurrence of the word atham (artham) which means 
wealth, riches, as well as interest, object, might induce some to consider 
them inspectors Appointed to assess the wealth of the people,—for the 
collection of revenue, arthasanstiran é ? : 

But the sense adopted is preferable, and we may either regard this 
edict as setting on foot an extensive system of national education (an 
education in which conduct through life was the thing taught)—or a 
system of judicial administration to take cognizance and decide on all 
departure from the moral law—and this latter is the more likely, because 
the mention of atyadyaka or agents of punishment immediately follows. 

The adjudication of punishments is treated of at greater length in the 
west compartment of the Delhi pillar, the correct aera of 
which is still a desideratum. seek’ Ne FE 


Remarks on the Seventh Tablet. , 

‘The only remark which it occurs to me to make on this short sen-— 
tence, relates to the last word bé¢ham, whith I stated, in my transla- 
tion of the inscription round the shaft of the Feroz lat at Dethi, ‘not to 
be’ Sanskrit. True it is not tobe found in Wrrson’s Dic y nor in 
Covesnooxn's* Amera cosha, but KAMALAKANTA informs me 
that the word wre éddhom frequently occurs in Sanskrit works. ‘T 
in Bhavadeva ‘Bhatta's Dasukarma pena tad 1A AE tm the | teats a 
e | | tiate 2at he 
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“* bidham™ or yes. are 4I@ Ce Aa are expletives used to complete 
verses according to the Kavtkalpalata. 

The sense therefore of the pillars entence—Dhammivadhiydcha 
badham vadhisati, should be “ and by the growth of grace, assent will 
also increase.” . 

Remarks on the Fleventh Tablet. 

‘Tam not sure whether in lieu of the sense adopted in the franslation 
of this sentence, we should not understand by dhamma danam, the cri ft 
of dharma, or religion ;—which gift transcends a1! other alms inas- 
much as it brings the blessings of this world, and eternal happiness in 
the next,—and the anantam puniam, or endless moral merit will thus 
accrue not to the mere obeyer of the moral maxims inculcated, but to 
the sovereign*who bestowed so great a gift on his aBNects: More com- 
petent scholars must decide this point. 

The Cuttack text does not contain a copy of this édict, which may be 
accounted for by its being-in substance a repetition of a part of the 
preceding edict. The word mitasasuta, though it occurs twice in the 
course of the short paragraph is by no means a satisfactory reading—it 
looks in the original more like mita sastata, a facsimile will probably 
remove this ambiguity. 

' Remarks on the Twelfth Tablet. 

What this edict should likewise not be included in the Diault series 
may be explained, | by supposing that the “Buddhist religion already 
predominated in the Kadinga provinces, and that therefore there was 
less necessity to prescribe rules of conduct towards those who were well | 
inclined to become converts than others. By epta and para-pdsanad, ‘ 
I should have understood piesa ee #6 and obdurate heretics, had not 
the concluding sentence, ‘the increase of the aptapasandas is the 
splendour of religion’ shewn that the former must be rendered heretics 
actually converted, or converts. 

The continual recurrence of the same words makes it nearly impos- 
sible to give af elegance to a translation which I strive te preserye as 
literal as possible; there are also not a few ambiguities which cannot 
be cleared until we have an actual facsimile. In fact I have had more 
trouble with this than most of the foregoing tablets. Having merely a 
dictionary for omy guide I am pérplexed how to translate such an — 
expression as Sdravadhi, arcefe: sdéra has a dozen ‘meanings, pith, 
essence, V vital | part, substance, marrow, wind, sickness, cream, firmness, 
water, wealth, propriety, steel, climax ! but none of these applies to the — 
condition, that, increased in the king, it should also be increased in all 
heretics. What constituted his g/ory would also Speaiene theirs, namely, 

>= 2° 
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their conversion ; it must then be connected with Airti; the ‘pith’ of 
his religious merit or glory, must be a blessing or salvation, and by 
this periphrasis have I therefore ventured to translate the term, which 


as the basis of a strong and magnanimous argument is twice repeated 
in the course of the paragraph. 


[For the Thirteenth tablet see the opening remarks. } 
Remarks on the Fourteenth and last Tablet. 

When I first transcribed this tablet to read it over with the pandit, 
he exclaimed at the word sankhitena, and wondered at the ignorance of 
the scribe who could have pretended to call such corrupt and illiterate 
language by the sacred name of Sanskrit. <A little inquiry however 
convinced us that the word senskritam was always written sanfotam 
in Pali, while the Pali word sanschittam, with double ¢, regularly repre- 
sented the Sanskrit Sfax ‘ abridged.’ Thus in the second line of the 
Mahawanso itself we find almost the very expressions in the paragraph 
before us: 

Pordnuchi katopeso, atiwittharita kwacht, 
Aliwakwacht sankhitto, aneka punarullako. 

Which the Hon'ble Mr. Turnour thus translates: _ 

“* That which was composed by tbe ancient (historians) is in some respects 
ton concise, in others tut diffuse, abounding al4o ino the defects of tautology.’* 

The resemblance here to avti senkhitena, and astt vistatena, is 
remarkable =—and in aneka punuruttako, we perceive an anology to 
etakurm punepunceat 7h. 

It might be objected that p? is never in the Girnar text contracted 
to i#, but is written at length, as in chaptiro, dpta; but here again it 
may be answered that the p in apta was necessary to distinguish it from 
atta, the Sanskrit dima, which in Pali proper is written afana. 

Another example may be quoted from the preface to Mr. TurNour’s 
work, wherein the words occur as In our text, in the third case. ‘ 

It is a citation from thecommentary on the Rupa siddhi, speaking of 
KacHncHnavano the grammarian, (KATYA‘'YANA:) 

 “““Pabbansi kécehadyamili Kacchdyano, Rochdyan, 
Kacchgyané nama? Yo etad aggen, Bhikkhawé!] 
Afama sdwakdinan bhikkinan sankhitiéna aie ; 
eel Bhésitassa witthérena althan wibbajantanan 
a ee Yadidan mahdkachchdayanoti etad $056 SRI _ 


| " Bhagawé man chatuparisa majjhé nisinns. | 
~ (If Tam asked) who is this Kacucwa’¥aNo? whence his name Kacnena’vawo? 
- (hanswet) It is We was compiling the first 
capable en | 
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But ‘there is no occasion to go further :—all will acknowledge that 
the language of the inscription is not Sanskrit——What is it then ? To 
answer this.question I must solicit still a little space. First however I 
must take a review of the Girnay alphabet, for it is evident that it con- 
tains many additions tothe more simple elements of the pillars. These 
additions, to which only I have time to allude, will be found to complete 
the alphabet to the existing standard of the Pali of Ceylon. 


§ 1. Completion of the Alphabet. 
The most remarkable change observable in the alphabet has al- 
ready been noticed in my paper of last June, namely the substitution of 
the letter | for .J in all words now written with an 7» in Sanskrit, but 


on the pillars spelt with an /, as JE Pda ©, &c. now corrected to 
T £-8- | © raja, dasaratha, &c. Although there are many words 
in the Sanskrit in which the use of the /and r is indifferent, still the 
invariable employment of the former liquid, does not appear to have 
been ascribed to any of the numerous Parity or even the Apabhran- 
sas, by the Sanskrit grammarians. In a succinct account of the pecu- 
liarities of the latter extracted by the learned Prof. Lassew~ from 
the Prékrit grammar called Kalpataru, we find only one allusion to 
the intermutation of + and /:— 
wiz sifawi ae faye qe ae cette | 

Siet Drévidi litterw mn permutatione, PaschatyA immatatione r et f. 

Now the Paschatynja are those born in the west (of India), and we 
should thence expect the Gujerat orthography rather than that of Cut- 
tack, Delhi or Allahabad to be deficient in the distinction of the two 
‘liquids, unless indeed the term were employed by a writer of Bengal, 

_for they like ourselves give the name of western provinces ( sc. of this 
presidency) to all west of A//ahabad and the Ganges ; and of east, only 

_ to those east of Patna, ‘The exclusive use of / belongs to the Chinese 
“family of nations. , 

Of other letters made known by the Girnar tablets we may notice 
first in order the \y or gh, which can no longer be denied a place, or con- 
founded with any other letter, because it now occurs in the well known 
word gharistini (S. grihastani), and inmegha, ghara, ghata, &c. of the 
Kalinga and Sainhadri inscriptions. These words it must be observed 
‘Ree, only in those tablets of the Cuttack inscription wherein the letter 

.< | is s used, and which so far resemble in dialect those of Girnar. _ The 

orthography of grihastani on the pillars is girithéni. It does not there- 

fore, follow necessarily, though there is every probability thereof, 

~* that the re, never" used for Bhs buy whee! we Sad: the aspirate pre- 
ou 2 
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sent in other words of the samme monuments, such as ghanti, sanghathast, 
&c. we are bound not unnecessarily to aspirate the simple g, where it 
can be read without doing so. “Thus the word aga of the inscription 
must be read as agra we, rather than agha, wa; and Mr. 
Turwoun’s reading of @gé@ya and agena in the opening of the pillar 
edict is correct; while my own reading, aghdya, aghena, must be 
abandoned. I am the more anxious to acknowledge my error, and 
make the amende to my friend, our only Pali scholar, because at the 
end of the sixth tablet we find the same adjective employed :—idam 
afiata agena parékamena, ‘this with the utmost respectful force,’"—here 
the sense insisted upon by my pandit of * than which all else is sinful’ 
cannot certainly be applied to para@krama, ‘heroism, on account of the 
context. = in 
The nasal of the first class of consonants, or gutturals ‘has not been” 
yet recovered, because its place is generally supplied by the anuswara; 
but in one or two places I think the # may be traced in its primitive 
form of CC: at any rate it may be safely constructed so, from the 
analogy of the form in the No. 2 alphabet [, also found on the coins 
sn the name Simha vilrrama (written sometimes 4]G | singha); and fromr 
the more modern form of the Tibetan cng- lu aie; ri 
‘The letter jh ™%, is of rare occurrence, even in the Sanskrit. ~It is 


not therefore to be wondered at, that we should be tardy of discovering 


+t in the ancient alphabet. Yet in Pdié this letter takes the place of 
the Sanskrit w@ in madhya, madhyama, ‘ middle,’ and perhaps of 2 in® 
nirjita and of rdy and ryy and other similar compounds which in pro~ 
nunciation assimilate to yA 7 and it is thus more likely to be found in a 
Péli than a Sanskrit monument. On my first review of the pillar al- 

phabet I was inclined to look upon the letter P as yh, from its occur- 
rence in the word § [ 3 majhimd, coupled with ukasé and gevaya, . 
domestics and ascetics, bub it seemed better explained by ri im other 

places. A similar expression in one of the Girner again leads me_ 
to “consider it’ as yh, viz. ‘sankhitena, mayhamena, vistitena,’ where 
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The f# of the second class, or palatials is an acquisition upon which 
there is no room to doubt. It is a peculiarity in the Pali language that 
this letter, which has the pronunciation of ny, both supplies the place 
in the Sanskrit:compound letter jn in such words as rujnch «tTH: of a 
prof'ce, and iar djnd, * order’—and of 3, or my in such words as Wala: 
anyatah, else, waifa anydni, others; and in aaa manyatée, Pali 
manhnate, deems. Now these and many other examples occur most 
opportunely in the Gitrxer inscriptions—the letter}, with the ne- 
cessary, vowel, inflections jie, F, fid, or A fo being invariably em- 


ployed i in all such cases ; asin the sixth tablet above quoted, HhA 


HA dL L C +o 4S anata agena pardkamena: whereas in the Dethé 
pillars the word afata, for instance is written 4°] A ennuta, with the 
dental m, the only one there made known to us, doubled by the anus- 
wara, In. this letter } we at once recognize the primitive form from | 
which are regularly deducible the ™ of the No 2 alphabet; the 4& of 
the Tibetan, and the sy of the modern Nagari. I should also be strong-. 
ly tempted to deduce from this letter rather than from L the n of the 
Mahamalaipura alphabet of Banincron, hh, but I have not closely 
investigated the subject. 

The next form of n, belonging to the cerebral series, has already 
been made known to usfrom the Sainhadri cave inscriptions, [ ; and the _ 
modern derivative forms were on that occasion described (see page 1045 
of volume VI.) In the present inscription this m invariably follows the . 
letter » asin Sanskrit; ex. gr. D°-4d| [° Dhammacharanam ‘the . 
progress of religion.’ The vowel affixes are united to the central perpen- | 
dicular stroke as a cal cg ne, nad, no. A few words written in Sanskrit © 
with the dental n, are found in the inscription written with T, as jana- 
sa, dasanam (7th and 8th tab.) and the same holds good of the gram- 
matical Pali of books. It should be remembered that in the ni | 
Prékvit, this is the only » which ever stands singly in a word. perils 

‘The only letter of the labial series which was yet wanting to us, the 
ph, is most fortunately recovered through the indubitable expression — 
mitiliné cha pratant cha in the second tablet of Girnarx— both reots and — 


fruits'—written § ‘8 ora: bJid. In the letter bs we at once per- 

ceive SeePretg totype of the to of No. 2, and the % of the Tibetan alpha-— 
7, ‘ expriling the m (from town or community) , 

they shall popes him an steve.’ And in the edict fears. animals,—fa 4 ae or 


itaviye— * auch while life remaios shall sot ‘be abandoned," SS . 
va ‘the Inst tablet for dhamma eset ayhayitd bhuye, ind eae 
dharma shall be ipviucible.’ 
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bet : and we see the reason why this was departed from in the Nagari 
form, @, by turning the stroke outward, lest by turning inwards it 
should be confeunded with the q or sh, a letter unknown in our old 
alphabet. With reference to my former remark on the duplication 
of alphabetic forms to produce the aspirates, it may be adduced as an 
additional argument for stich an assumption that in the oldest of three 
plates from Kaira with copies of which I have been lately favored by 
Dr. A. Burn, the ph of the word phala is twice written yj or pp in 
lieu of to ; which is the augmented or aspirated form used in the oth: 
plates, and which 1s more consistent with the original type now disclos- 
ed to our knowledge. 

Of the 64 IT would merely take this opportunity of noticing that I 
have discovered the period and cause of the two very opposite forms of 
this letter which are found in later alphabets, as for instance the Mah- 
ratta a and the Tibetan % (which agrees with the Devanagari or Kutils 
of the 10th century <,) and have proved them both to descend from 
the original ,j ; the Mahratta may be said to follow naturally from 
the Suwinhadréi form: the other I have traced on the Saurashitra coins 
of SKANDA and KuMARA Gupta, where sometimes the one and some- 
times the other form is émployed, the latter being the natural course 
followed by the pen in imitating the sculptured letter q, beginning at 
the top, viz: A, whence would gradually follow 2-, and wwith the 
headstroke, common to all the modern characters. 

The Pali contains but one s. We cannot therefore expect to find in 
our ancient alphabet the prototype of either the Sanskrit ¥ or y. OF 
these letters I only notice the early forms because Ihave inserted them im 
the accompanying lithographed plate. ‘The modern form of uw would seem 
to be derived from the 4 of the Samudragupta or No, 2 alphabet, 
wwhere again it might be presumed that it was introduced as a trifling 
modification of the letteg AJ, or s,—in fact, by closing the outer stroke 


- er doing thesame thing to this as was done to the p, to have the effect 


‘of duplication or aspiration. Or, it may be more proper to consider it a 
«written modification of the more ancient form {J found on the copper-plate 
grants of the third century dug up in the Gujerat peninsula, whence the 
‘transition is more evident and palpable to the various Pali and Sinhalese 
forms, the Cashmere form and even the modern Nagari and Bengali. P 
_ It isnot soeasyto trace the origin of the téliba sha,~, in the old alpha- 
1 or cerebral » A; turned in an opposite direction, invented t 
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ten J) Ff] ; and exactly the same structure is retained in the square 
Pali alphabet or stone letter of Barma, except that the stroke in the 
centre is contracted into a dot, ,9j ; further they are merely round- 
ed in the modern Burmese for the facility of writing, Q Uy. Inno 
other alphabets that I know of are the analogies to the original type so 
faithfully preserved as to shew that.these two sibilants were originally 
the same letter reversed in position, a mode frequently adopted, as I 
have had occasion to notice before, in Indian alphabets to represent 
slight modifications in sound, (see vol. VI. p. 475-6.) 

The most ancient Sans/rit form, however, of the taliba sh isone I have 
just discovered on a genuine inscription of the time of CuaNnDRAGUPTA, 
where it is written M andcy). This type is evidently the original of 
the form so common on early Hindu coins and inscriptions, @{, whence are 
directly descended the Tibetan #, the Bengali *t, and the modern Nagari 
™, which heretofore presented a kind of anomaly in the derivation of our 
alphabetical symbols. 

_Haying thus recovered the complete, and as I consider it the prime- 
val alphabet of the Indian languages, I, have arranged in the accom- 
panying plate the changes each letter has undergone in successive cen- 
turics, as deduced from absolute records on copper or stone. The table 
furnishes a curious species of paleographie chronometer, by which any 
amcient monument may be assigned with considerable accuracy to the 
period at which it was written even though it possess no actual date. , 

I begin with the sixth century before the Christian era,—because 
I suppose that the alphabet which we possess, as used by the buddhists 
of a couple of centuries later, was that in which their sacred works had 
been written by the contemporaries of Buppua himself, who died ina 
the year 543 B.C. 


What in some measure confiveas this hypothesis is, that the Sanskrit 


character of the third century before Christ, (of which I have intro- 


duced a specimen in the plate from the genuine document above allud- 
ed to*,) differs only so much from the original form as the habits of a 


_class of writers distinct in religion and.more refined in language might 
‘naturally introduce :—just as we afterwards find an equal degree’ of 
: modification from the type of Asoxa's time, in the Sanskrit “a - 


five centuries later,on the pillars. ... 
The Asoxa alphabet ( the Sanskrit one) agrees very oldies with = 


of our Surashtra coins, which may thence be pronounced to be ante- 


rior to the Gupta series. The Gujerat plates dated in the third century 


| . of the : samyat era, differ but little from the Allahabad pillar or Samudra- 


* L hope to be able to insert an account of this i ele in my oext journal. 





_ ‘prototype, and thus might others be deduced: but another opportunity 
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gwpta inscription, but that little is all in favor of their superior anti- 
quity- 

Of the more recent alphabets it is unnecessary to say any thing. 
The Tibetan is acknowledged to be of the seventh century. The Kutila 
alphabet is taken from the inscription sent down im facsimile by Colonel 
Sracy from Bareilly :—we learn thence that the artist was of Canouj, 
and we see that the Bengali, which was drawn from the same focus of 
learning near a century afterwards, does not differ more from it, than 
the modifications it has undergone since it was domiciled in the lower 
provinces will explain ;—indeed all old Sanskrit inscriptions from Bena- 
ves to Cuttack differ only from the Kutila type in having the triangular 
loop, =, instead of the round one @. 

A hundred other modifications of the primitive character might be 
easily introduced, were I to travel southward or to cross to Ava or 
Ceylon ; but I purposely avoid swelling the table ; and include only those ~ 
epochas of the Indian alphabet which can now be proved from undenia- 
ble monuments. On a former occasion (Vol. VI. p. 222) the Amaroavati, 
Hala Canara and Telings alphabets were traced to the Gupfa as their 





must be sought of placing the whole in a comprehensive table*. 

In conclusion, I may again regret that our"printers did not take for 
their standard the form that would have served to blend the Bengali 
and the Hindi into a common system! 

§ 2. Lunguege of the Girnar inscriptions. 

I must mow say a few ‘ last words’ on the language or dialect of 
the Gujerat edict as contrasted with that of the Cuttack copy, and the 
idiom of the pillars. The glossary which I have appended to the trans- 
lation of each tablet has almost anticipated al] I might have reserved 
for this branch of my discussion. Reading, as Mr. Turnnoun justly 
observes, through a Sanskritized medium, with a pandit at my elbow, and 
without a Pali dictionary (if such a thing exists), my only method of 
coming at the sense has been by finding corresponding Sanskrit words 
in every case ;—and so close is the analogy of the two languages, that 
in most cases little more was. than to subjoin an 7 after a 
p, or ay after an 4; ap RE et 

All doubt as to the pre-existenee of the Sanskrit-in its purest state 
being. sect aside by the simultaneous production of a monument pe: 
Asoxa’s time, I need not trouble myself to prove the necessity of the 
existence of a higher and more remote model to account for the marked 

Captain Hamxwuss has lately published very useful vols of. Ges eee 
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difference between the dialect of Gujerat and that of Cuttack. In the 
former we find bhavati, asti, is; anusasti, command; dpta, fit ; following 
closely upon the Sanskrit etymology : whereas in the latter we have hott, 
atht, anusathi, atta, as in the modern Pali. It would be a process of 
inversion indeed to derive the former from the latter, while we have 
the instances of French, Italian and Latin before our eyes. ; 

The dialect of Girnar, then, is intermediate between Sanskrit and Pali, 
or rather the pillar idiom ; for Pali, so called, agrees in some respects bet- 
ter with one, in some with the other, and in orthography decidedly 
with neither ! 

Thus the word tdha used at Girnar for £¥ tha, ‘ here,’ is correctly 
the Pali term as may be seenin the long quotation about the erection of 
a stupa in Ceylon inserted in last month's journal, 

The corresponding word in the eastern dialect is curiously modified 
to Aida, a fact I only ascertained by the collation of the two texts, and 
one which at once opens an important discovery to aid our studies. In 
several of the DAaudi inscriptions the expressions hidalokika paralokika, 
—hidaloka paraloka, occur: at Girnar (12th tablet) we have also tlokikd 
paralokika cha s—all these are evidently xwerfeat wtanfeare 
‘of this world and of the next world.” Now the opening of the pillar 
inscription which so mueh perplexed us has the same elements hidata 
palate—t¥ WX or <waraica: here and hereafter, a sense which at 
once renders the passage intelligible. ‘The same may be said of Aida- 
takaye palatakaye in the north compartment, 

The eastern dialect is remarkable for this species of cockneyism 
which, as far as I know, has no parallel in any of the grammatical Pra- 
krits: thus the A is inserted before evam (hevam), idam and some 
other words beginning with vowels. . 

On the other hand (but this is also a cockneyism) the semivowel y is 
eut off in many words such as athd, add, ata,am which are correctly spelt 
at Girnar,—yathd, yadda, yata (S. yatra) and-yam. In these instances 
the pillar language is remotest from the Sanskrit. There is a singular 
exception however in the feminine pronoun tyam (S. £4) which is pre- 
served throughout at Dhauwli and on the pillars ; whereas at Girnar, ayam 
is made both masculine and feminine, as in modern (or rather written) 
Pali. 

There cannot be a better test of the gradual change of language than 
the word. prati, a prefix in Sanskrit extensively used, implying relation, 
direction or return. In the P&li of Girnar this is merely altered to pati 
L x by omission of the x. In the language of the pillars the same prepo- 
‘sition is always written pati, |, ‘a with the cerebral & ‘The orthogra- 
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phy varies in the written P4li of books, being in Ceylonese pati, in 
Burmese pati; while in Prakrit, the rules of which generally change the 
hard to the soft consonants, ¢ to d, ¢ to d, the word is written af— padi 

as Ufewitmfe for sfaeyemfa, &c. and perhaps we may recognize a 
final change into par in the modern Hindi, for instance in Were paros 
from gfaa@w prativesa vicinity, and other words. 

Substantives suffer modifications not so freat in extent, but equally 
remarkable, and significant of gradual corruption. 

The word man may serve as an example: Sans. HAW: manushyas ; ’ 
at’ Girnar, manuso; at Dhauli and on the pillars, munise ; Pali 
moanusso ; Prakrit—? Bh&kha, manus. Again the Sanskrit, Waa: purn- 
shas, is made at Girnar, puruso (?); at Dhauli, pulise; Pali, puriso, 
or poso; Prakrit, puriso. In modern dialects it is only used as a 


~—" 


ed in the substantive verb bhu, bhavati, be; which is found unimpaired 
in several instances at Girndr, though never so on the pillars ;—Aoti, the 
Pali form, sometimes takes its place in the Girndr tablets,—always on | 
the pillars. The Prakrit changes this to hodi, Wife; whence it is 
further softened to yx Aai and = A@ in the modern dialects. 

HG and [ AY asti and ndsté (Sanskrit @fe and aif—) are also 
retained in the original form at Girndr;: at Dhauli they became athi and 
nithi; whereas in Pali they are converted into otthi and natthi. The 
future passive participle terminates as the Sanskrit in way, tanya, at 
Girnar, and taviya at Dhauli; while Pali makes it tabba; Prakrit dabba ; 
and the form is altogether lost in the modern bhdshas. This gradual 
transition is well marked in the verb Ari; do:—Sans. karttavyam ; 
Gir. katavyam; Cut. ketaviyam ; Pal. katavvam; Prik. kddabbam. 

In writing many Sanskrit words in which the sth, or st, dental, or cere- 
bral, are required, a cunious rule is adopted at Girnar of representing 


them by a cerebral ¢ with the s subjoined, as K SL tisteya for fatara, 


may remain; } te AY anusasti for santa— } O€ | adhistana for 
wfer. In all these the lowermost consonant is pronounced first. 

~ Another similar anomaly is remarked in the mode of writing vy in 
L Lb Kk vyapatd (S. =arat) +A L,“katavyam (atta), &c. ther being plac- 
‘ed below the y, whereas on the pillars (where the double consonant is 
‘employed at all) it is correctly written ¢ ey. The word bimhona, awe, 


nae rete 4 oe aa 1ay therefore on e above prin- 
s written with the h below] ; it may therefore on the above prin 


_ 
Sanskrit word. 
Of the changes undergone by the verbs a good example may be select- | 
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ciple be read with the & first, d4¢hmana, as nearer to the Sanskrit. At 
Dhauli this word is invariably written badbhana. In modern PAli it is 
written by-ahmano with the dental n. 

In the inflexion of the seventh case we have at Girnar often yr mht 
(or Ami); at Dhouli of mst or si. These correspond of course with 
the Sanskrit smin in «fa, &c. and all forms are allowed in the facile 
grammar of the written Pali, along with the regular locative in e. It is 
impossible not to recognize the Hindi postposition men in the Girnar 

The conjunctive 4 va seems to be used for ‘and’ as frequently as wa for 
‘or.’ Itis the Persian conjunction, and is used in written -Hindi though 
seldom inthe spoken tongue; aur Wrc the pandit pointed out in one 
place written Ha dro, but I doubt the reading. 

A great many other instances might be cited to prove that the lan- 
guage of Girnar is notprecisely either pure Sanskrit, or the pure Pali of 
books: but as the buddhist volumes of Ceylon are acknowledged to be 
posterior by 450 years to the death of Sakya, his tenets having been first 
reduced to writing, in Ceylon, about 90 years before Christ, some 
change may be allowed to have taken place in the mean time, and we may 
presumethat the Girnar inscriptions represent the Pali (or vulgar) tongue 
as it was in the time of Asoxa on the west of India, as the pillars shew it 
to us as it was pronounced on the east, or in Magadha proper. Now it is 
curious enough that some of the distinguishing traits of the pillar dialect 
are just such as are pointed out by the grammarians of a later om, Is con- 
stituting the differences between Magadhi and /a@/i,—names it must be 
remembered which are indifferently employed in Ceylon, Ava, Stam and 
even China, to express the sacred language of the Buddhists. Thus, 
quoting from MM. Lassen and Burnour’s Essai sur le Pali p. 156,— 
* Ra devient fa en Migadhi 5 poulise, Mali powriso. Ce changement 
a quelque fois lieu en Prakrit, jamais en Pali"—and again in the next 
paragraph,—* en Mijgadht le nominatif singulier est en e (which takes 
the places of visarga) tandis qu’en Prakrit et en Pali il est terminé en 
o.”" The use of o in lieu of e for the masc. nominative is general, but 
not universal in the text before us. ‘The conclusion, to which the same 
savans were led at that early period of their studies, may now require 
a slight modification :— 

“Une comparaison attentive du Prakrit et du Pali nous a conduit 4 
_eette conclusion: 

« 1. Qu il existe, entre ces deux dialectes, une resemblance telle 
qu’ on peut avancer quils sont presque een ; 
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. Que le Prakrit altére plus le Sanskrit que ne le fait le Pali, et 
qu'il offre en quelque sorte, le second dégreé d‘alteration, comme le Pili 
en est le premier et le plus immédiat.— Essai sur le Puli. 15. 

The second position is quite true, and it has been fully developed in 
a recent work (Institutiones Prakritice) by Professor LAssex, which 
should be in the hands of every Indian philologist. 


Coustat itaque, PAlicam linguam sacram esselinguam Bauddharom meridionalium, 
id est ecorum qui versus meridiem ab oris Kalinge potissimum solveates, religionis 
Buddhaice doctrinam primum in Taprobanen insulam transtulere, indeque in Indiam 
ultra Gangem transecti late propagaverunt. Ista lingua a Sanscritico fonte eodein 
prorsus modo derivata est atque Praikrita precipua, decurtata vetustioris lingus 
structura, nullis sive paene woullis adjectis novis inventis; uno tamen, ut ito dicam, 
(grnda antiquior quam scenicus sermo, ceteroquin arctissimo vinculo cum Praékrita 
praccipua conjuncta, shepe ab ¢& omoino non diversn, Cujus rei in caussa nil 
aliud fuisse potest, quam id, quod hace prius ad literarios usus accommodata fuerit 
quam illa. Ut dicam, quod sentiam, uno sacculo commode orta esse possunt discri- 
mina, quibus PAalicaa Prdkrita distinguatur, Cohaseret autem Pilica lingua cum 
emigratione Buddbaicae doctrinac in terras meridionales ; ipsa autem in Ladin sine 
ullo dubio nata est, Utrum statim ab initio lingua Palica usi sint Bauddhae meri- a 
diem petentes, necne, questio est satis obscura: verum enimvero, guum initia emi- 
grotionis in Taprobanem ante annos ante chr, n. 628-543 vix ponere licent, co acvo 
vetustior vix crit Palicue dialecti accommodatio ad religionem Buddhae docendam ; 
quanto junior sit illo aevo, alii, historiae hujus sectae enuncleandae operam navan- 
tes, videant, Prikritam autem scenicam quadringentisimo ante chr. n. anno vetus- ; 
tiorem vix crederem, nec tameno ultra sacculum juniorem ; - nam in Mrichchakati, 
dramate ante chr. n. probabiliter scripto, et quidem, i tradition! Indorum fides 
habenda sit, circa ducentesimum aacte chr. n. annum, PrAkriticus sermo iam utitur 
norma prorus eadem, atque, in recentioribus fabulis; neque ab illo tempore immu- 
tntus est. Scenam autem ipsam si respicis, sclendum est, utrum ea ab imitio varios 
admiserit dialectos, necne, antequam ejus actatem cum actate dialectorum scenica- : 
rum Sear 
| LAssen’s Inst. Ling: Pracriticae. 60. ? 
The position assumed by M. Lassen, that the Pali of Ceylon was 
immediately derived from the shores of Kalinga, independently of its 


being matter of history, is supported by the evidence of the records now 
discovered in that country. Yet it must be confessed that in some re- 4 
“pects there is a nearer connection with the dialect of Gujerdt: and it 
_ js not unnatural to suppose that a maritime intercourse also prevailed 
_ at avery early period between the western emporia of Surashtra, and 
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Tambapanni, the island so fruitful in aromatics, which would lead to | 
an intercommunion of those professing the same faith in the two coun- J 
“tries. - 
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‘WH palli, a village; as we should nowadays distinguish gaonwart, villa- 


ger, boorish, from #rda@ the language of the court. Thereis no trace of 


genuine Prdkrit in either of the dialects, and we may therefore agree 


with Prof, Lassen that the patois of the dramas was not used until 
three or four centuries later. The grammarians who subsequently framed 
the rules of this corrupted idiom cease to mention Pdi: at all ;—a proof 
that it had already been banished the country along with the Buddhist 
religion; while the Migadht by them set down as nearly the lowest 
of jargons is evidently quite different from the inferior language of the 
pillars, and the Cuttack inscriptions. 

Hereafter we may be able to classify the various written vernacular 
languages of India in chronological order, as regular as the modifica- 
tions of the alphabet in the accompanying plate, and thus venture to 
approximate the date of many an uncertain author:—but the result as 
regards the Sanskrit itself is already manifest ;—the further back we go, 
the nearer we approach to this parent tongue. And yet in the sixth 
century before Christ we are far, very far, removed from its pristine 
purity, in what we suppose to be the spoken dialect of the day; while 
on the other hand we have proof that the grammatical structure of this 
classical language itself has not in the slightest degree changed since the 
time of ALEXANDER the Great. 

That there were many provincial dialects prevalent, even in the time 
of Bunpaa has been already proved from the books of his followers. I 


--eannot however close my present hasty notice better than by inserting” 


the very words extracted from the Tibetan authorities by my friend 
M. Csoma de Kérés at my request, since in the discussions which may 
ensue upon this prolific theme it will be always more satisfactory to re- 
fer to the author's own words than to a translation. Mr. Csoma 


writes :— 


I beg leave to lay before you a passage from the lodges or Sntio- 


duction to the one hundred volumes of the Kah-gywr (as quoted there 
from the fourth abridged commentary on the Adla chakra Tantra) 
showing that the doctrine of SHAxva, after his death, was compiled in 


different languages in different parts of India, and in some other en 
_.eountries. The quotation, im Tibetan is thus: 


SAN QL QR aya as SE FATA AA a" — 
a dag yaWEN SNH QRS waresrysa 
ERAT TSN SE esa" ain" QaN Nery 47 By"Nr"eS" 
cararyar Saag ager ay qa a Sv 55 ga: Am 


., 
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no ay: nied Hs ayaa soy Say Garay yy HAR $-da- 3 Q° 
my Sar ary a are BeydAasay yy: Ss: AA YN 
NIL qS-H5 SN 1 BSS Onaga sas Qany1 greg 
AVSS Pn agoys so, ar analy: SSrdawax-yxag 
arr uta yates Ky Qa gy' ay: AD ASS SVR Yee ay waaay 
Vat Sy ABN AyD SN RaES Yes Cy Say aay 
Svat Sagas" ASS was Gy aya: ASS-ye-Sar gay: 
Rr Same Sam sryyvaw nt) Sam sa-qxu Sam Bae 
NIHVOw NT yy my wes yy yma ys Sa NT eas 
Qrays Zarawas oyygg 1 FQ ward say 

AND Qn ang wae yySarN rr G@acayany &c. 


Translation. 


From the fourth abridged commentary on the Kéla chakra. 

‘After Taruacara, the most accomplished Buddha, the Bhagavin 
had been delivered from pain (or sorrow, i. e. had died) here in .4’ryadeé- 
sha, the compilers writing in books the three vehicles (or works on the 
three-fold principles) they expressed all the three true repositories of 
Sétra of Taruacara in his language. The Sétra class inthe Sindhu 
language. The Prajnyad paramitd and the Mantras, in Sanskrit. The 
several sorts of Tantras, in several languages: Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apa- 
bhransha, in that of the mountaineers, and all sorts of mlechchhas. The 
compilers thus collected all the doctrines taught by the all-knowing. 
Accordingly all the three vekicles ( Yiinam) im Tibet were written in 
the Tibetan language. In China, in Chinese; in great China in great 
Chinese. In the Parsika country, in Parsik language. On the north 
of the Stta (Jaxartes) river, in the languages of the Champaka country, 
the Ape or Monkey country, and of the Gold-land (or country). Thus it 
has been said.’ 


24th March, 1838, Ys = A. Csoma.” 


[Nore. I have not given a lithograph of Captain Lane's excellent facsimile o on 
cloth of the Girntr inseription at length, because 1 am in hopes of | soon having ‘it re- 


ate - 


vised on the pot, either by Dr. BURN oF byl Lieut. Postans, wheo I halt Raaten: 





to publish in a r@duced form.—J. P P.) 
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VIlI.— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


Wednesday Evening, the 4th April, 1838. 
The Right Reverend the Lorp Bisuorp of Calcutta, in the chair. 
Dr. H. H. Spry, proposed at the last meeting, was elected by ballot a 
member of the Society. 


Dr. F. Hurenacre, was proposed by Mr. G. A. Painser, scconded by 
the Secretary. 


Correspondence, 

Read letters from Eowarp R. Danrety, Esq. Secretary to the Royal 
Institution, Enwaup Baneour, Esq. Secretary of the Roval College of 
Surgeons, and Cannes Konis, Esq. Secretary of the Royal Society of 
London, acknowledging the receipt of the last volume of the Researches 
and Journal, 

Read a letter from H. Dovaras, Esq. (senior member of the Civil Ser- 
vice, lately retired,) dated Patna, 14th March, 1838, acknowledging the 
receipt of a copy of the Khazdnatu! Jim, presented to him by the Suciety 
in consequence of the great assistance afforded by him to its compiler 
Kuawsr as mentioned with gratitude in his preface. 

Mr. D. states that the relatives of the author are poor and uneducated, 
and a presentation copy would be thrown away on them. 

Read a letter from Junes Dessannins, Esq. Secretary to the Natural 
History Society of the Mauritius, acknowledging receipt of the Oriental 
publications of the Society, and forwarding for presentation to the Society, 
continuation of the Meteorological vbservations kept by himself from 
June to September, 1837. | 

In reply to the Society's circular regarding tidal observations, M. Dessannrns 
states that Mr. Lroyp, Chief Engineer on the island, had organized a complete 
series which had been sent direct to Professor WHEWELL. | 

Also a letter from M. Rovuy pe Rocuerur, President of the Geogra- 
phical Society of Paris, forwarding the 7th volume of their bulletin, and 
noticing the receipt by mistake of duplicate of the Researches. 

Also, a letter of thanks from Professor Borr for the Mahabidrata, &c. 
and presenting his own works in return. (See library.) Pec 

| Museum. 

Colonel McLeop had completed the erection of the pillar upon which 
the Bust of WiLs0n was set at the entrance into the oriental end of the 
Library: he received the thanks of the Society for the superior manner 
in which it was executed. 

Library. 


The ee ing books were presented by the authors: 
Vergleichende Grammatik—or Comparative Grammar of the Sanserit. Zend, Greck, 
pa Lithuasian, Gothic, and German Innguages, three parte—by Professor Faaxe 
orr. ~ 
Text and Latino transiation of the episode of Nalus from the Muhabhdrata, second 
part—by the same. : 
Notice dw Traité Persén sur les vertus de Hucain waiz Koschill, intitulé, Akhlé- 
qui Muhcinoi, de M. Gancin pe Tassy, 
Map of the Post roads in India—presented by Captain Taylor. 
The following by Societies and editors. 
Bulletin de la Société de Geographic. Vol. VII.—by the Geog. See. of Paris. 
Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay—ty the Society 
through C. Mornenetan, Esq. Secretary. 
“ Searienly Journal of the adras Literary Society—dy Dr. Cole, Seerefary and 
tfor. 
: pity cniagse Repository, Vols. II, I1f, 1V, V, and part of Vi—presented hy R. 
ng $, aq. ~ ; | 
The following works were presented Fd by ta 20 T. 5. Burr, Engineers. 


*. 


Burt's Observations on Nature, I vol, edited by his son, 
Burt's Christianity, a poem with notes, dit 
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Views of Ancient and Modern Hindu and Musalman Architecture—by Capf. Burf, 

The following were received from the booksellers. 

Lardoer’s Cabinet Cyclopedia—England, vol, 7. 

Hnrton’s Florn Americana, 3 vols. (purchased.) 

The usual Meteorological Journal—bhy the Surveyor General. 

Oriental Publications. 

Messrs. THacker and Co. submitted a file of the Alif Leila to page 504 
completed > 100 pages more were in the press. Dhe translation of the first 
50 nights was expected daily and would be printed without loss of time. — 

Literary and Antiquities. 

The Rev. W. Tavuor, forwarded a duplicate of the continuation of his 
Report to the Madras Literary Society on his examination.of the Mac- 
KENZIE Manuscripts. 


General ALLARD presented facsimiles of two ancient inscriptions from 
Kashmir. : 

Extract of a letter from Captain Burnes, was read, announcing the dis- 
patch of the Cabui marble slab noticed, at a former meeting. 

Réja Verkxatra Aswa Rao, presented copy of an inscription from a 
temple at /arangal in the Hyderabad district, in the Telinga character, 
with a transcript in Devandégari by himself. 

Mr. E. Buunpexuy, Commissioner of the Tenasserim Provinces, in reply 
to the Society's request, forwarded a translation and restored copy of the | 
inscription on the Great Arracan bell, a description of which (by Captain 
Wroveurton) was published in the December No. of the Journal. | 

The Secretary read continuation of his translation of the religious edicts 
of Asoxa from Gujerat and Cuttack. — | 

[Printed in the present number.]} ] - 

He also announced the discovery that a second inscription from Juna- 
garh in Gujerat, mm Sansxnir, related to the circumstance of the repair of 
a bridge in the time of Cuarnnraavupta, and by the very Asoxa his grand- 


son whose ?P4/i edicts had just been described. ~~ 


This notice which is of great interest in the study of Indian antiquities, will be 
published in our next number.) — } 

Captain T. S. Burr, Engineers, announced in a letter to the Secretary, 
that he had discovered three new pillars, two of them with inscriptions in 
the No. 2 character in Malwa, of which he had taken facsimiles for trans- 
mission to the Society. | 

Captain Burr writes also :— 

eet | fate n visit to the Sanchi monument and copied the third ancient inscription 
referred to By Captain Smith as being illegible, and of which he did not for that 
reason tnke an impressi¢n. Tam very happy in being able to confirm your remarks 
as to the shorter inscriptions in the old character at Sanchi, which from, their all 
being written upon different huge blocks of stone (forming component parts of the 
terrace or outer wall of the tope) satisfactorily account for the word ddnum, because 
each huge stone was the dinam or gift of the ndividual concerned. | 

‘* 7 have taken facsimiles of about a hundred iascriptions or more since I left 
Schore 6 Hhilsa on the 13th ultimo, but the ter part are from salt; Pp aUme neh, 
and not worth seading. One however is 5 feet by 4 4 splendid facsimpe 1120 od 

¢.** ?. | were ™ i- a! ™ ." 4 Z 
= Mr M. K irror, having returned from a trip to explore the site of 


= _ 


shall hereafter give 4 sketch of the tour and need nottherefore any more, than 
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| . as so great As almost to paralyze out-of-door exertions 
seit © gs pee sche a Pt dking tindeen cr undunw dk his route bree ka ees 
mined ene nse) tions at Dhawli pied 
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same of the black pagoda sculpture; this temple is now under spoliation by the 
Khurda raja, and Mr. Kirror suggested that the Society should fenctite anens of 
the better samples of its rich carving for their maseum, rather than allow them to 
be fractured nod thrown ye tlis visit to the coal district was attended with 
success anit will form the subject of a separate report. The drawings had not ~ 
then arrived, but we have siffee been gratified with a sight of them, and have 
remarked decided teaces of the Greek soldier's dress in the battle scenes, as we 
noticed in the Bhilsu tope relievos. } 
| Physical. 


A further note on the geography of Cochin China was submitted by 
the Bishop of Jsaurupolis. 

A letter from Captain Burses gave an account of the Arg ruwan or 
moving sand near Cubul,—with a drawing of the hill by Mr. Gonsanvea. 

Captain CautTLey communicated the journal of a trip to the JVitt pass 
of the Himd/ayas, by H. Barres, Esq. C. &. 

A drawing by Mr. G. Tessas, of a large fossil head (elephant) lately 
extracted from the rock near Nursinhpur, was sent by Dr. Spirspury. 

Specimens of coal from a new site near the Damoda discovered by Lieut. 
J. Harrynoron, were presented by Mr. Manet ts. | 

[Extract of a letter to Captain W1iLKINsON. } 

** | send you a specimen of coal brought from pergana Jherria, in which pergane 
that mineral abounds. This was taken from the surface of the ground about a 
quarter of a mile east of the town of Jherriu, and five or six miles from the banks 
of the Damoda river. Of the depth or extent of the bed I[ cannot spenk precisely, 
but it lies near the surface, is I hettave of considerable thickness, and with perhaps 
occasional brenks or flows extends for many miles. | have found itwithino half a mile 
of the Damoda and in some places it probably reaches the banks. 

‘* The quality of the coal seems to be good; the specimen I send, and all that I 
have procured, have been exposed to the weather for ages, and one I should sup- 
pose inferior to what might be had at greater depths. It barns freely io o small 
stove and reduces completely ioto ashes, so that it is free from slate or other in- 


combustible substance. | 
‘« To enable you to trace the position of this valuable bed of coal I may mention 


that it lies in about Lat. 23° 43’ N. and Long. 66% 30’ E. being about 30 miles west 

from PS send a2 Colliery, and oo the northera or left bank of the Dumoda."’ 
urulia, 

6th March, 1838. } Signed) J. HARRYNGTON. 

{For av analysis of the specimen, see the ta le published this month.] 

Some specimens of the fossil bones discovered by Mr. Pore, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, supposed to be in continuation of the series presented by 
him on 7th September, 1836, had arrived addressed to Mr. R. Trorrer, 
who being absent, the Secretary bad claimed them forthe Society. No 
description had been received. — : 

Mr. W. Cracnorr, presented 2 water snxkes in spirits, from Ganga 
Sugar, 1 cral, and the fin ofa bhektt fish with a sucking insect attached, 
Also the skeleton of the head of a kangaroo rat. « 

~ Lieutenant Fetun, I. N., presented 3 fish und ua few insects. 

Mr. Niconas, a bird, the Austrian Patrincole mounted. 

When the ordinary business was concluded Mr. J. W. Grant exhibited 
to the members present, with the aid of «a very beautiful lucernal micros- 
cope belonging to himself, some of the fossil infusoria lately the subject of 
so much discussion at home. Living infusoria of nearly the same species 
had frequently been compared therewith, but they were not now in sea- 
son; other kinds were plentifully exhibited, as also the ashes of the vari- 
ous coals of Burdwan and Assum, in which Mr. Grant pointed outa 
marked difference, so much so that he could tell to which field any speci- 
men belonged from the appearance of its ashes under the microscope. 

Mr. Grant received the thanks of the Members present, for the gratifi- 
cation uffurded them. : 
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1.—Restoration and Translation of the Inscription on the large | 
Arracan Bell now at Nadrohighét, Zillah Alligarh, described 


by Captain WrovucutTon in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
December 1837. 


At the suggestion of Colonel Burwey the larger of the two facsimiles 
prepared by Captain WrouGHaToy, which appeared to his pandit to be 
in the Talain dialect, was sent to Mr. E. Brunpexr.x, Commissioner at 
Maulmain, with a request that he would endeavour to get it read and 
translated by the natives of that place. 

By the hands of Dr. Ricwarpson it was returned to us with a fair 

“transcript of the whole, which we hasten to set up with the aid of the | 
new fount of Burman type cast for the publication of Mr. Lane's Dic- 
- tionary. The two sides of the bell contain separate copies of the same 
text, | one in Burmese and the otherin Telain, both with an admixture of 
PAli at the commencement and termination. On setting up the Talain, 
we found so many characters to be wanting that we were obliged to 
break up the form ; but we have had the whgle written in lithography 
rather than omit it, thinking it might prove interesting to students of 
these dialects to have the corresponding texts face to face. 

* For the translation, Mr. BLuNDELL informs us, we are indebted toa 
young military friend of his who has made some progress in studying the 
language. ‘The concluding portion being in Pali was translated by Dr. 
Ricwarpson himself on his way to Calcutta. To all these friends, as 
well as to their native assistants who must have had no easy task in 
deciphering the facsimile notwithstanding the care and minuteness: ce 
which it was executed, we beg to return our best than 

It will be seen that the inscription contains a “ure 
small interest in its way. 
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- Tt seems that about the beginning of the seventeenth century the king 
of Pegu being invaded by his neighbour the Burmese sovereign of 
Pagahm ( Pugan the ancient. Capital described by Colonel Burney in 
the J. A. S. Vol. IV. p. 400) called in the aid of his wally the king of 
Muartaban, whom, after gaining his? object, he sought treacherously to 
destroy.:—but he. became justly the victim ‘of his own stratagem, and 
was defeated by the Martaban king who- forthwith-possessed himself 
of Threehenthawuddee*, (Regt ?) having the four cognomens of Yad- 
zatannee, Bydzatannee, Yattatanee and Yougatunnee. _ He is then 
represented to have endeavoured to extirpate some heresy that offended 
the sect of Buddhists he brought with him, by scattering the obnoxious 
articles:. and the final act which the imscription records is its own 
construction for the worthy object of sounding an alarm that should 

“reach the royal edr when any injustice was crying aloud in the streets ; 
this was in the year 984 which if it be reckoned in the spr i JORDEED 
era will correspond with A. D- 1622. ) 

We cannot help regretting that such a monument should have been 
removed from the ‘place where it had a name, a history, and an object. 
to be lost in an obscure Hindu temple in the northwest of Indial We 
know that such sacrilege, for ‘by no other name can we call the plunder 
of a place of worship, was prohibited ; but the preventive checks must 
have been small indeed that could take no cognizance of the removal of 
a mass weighing $1 hundred weight! We should like to see the bell 
claimed by our civil commissioner and restored by our government, 

‘as an act more likely than any other to ingratiate us with the people 
of Arrican. We would eyen compensate in cash the Resdladar, if his 
eonscience would not readily concede the bell from his temple when told 
that it belonged to the hated and i impure followers of Buddha! = 

- With Rarsa Paura’s aid we have gi given the correct: P4it orthogra- 
tied of many words wrongly spelt onthe Bell—Ep. Sd 
Berma V. ‘ersion. | 47 
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[On comparing the translation with the original text, through the aid 
of Ratna PauLa, we find that the first half of the inscription is left 
untranslated, either from its obscurity or from its not containing any 
thing of material import. Nevertheless as the document is incomplete 
without it we will endeavour to give the sense of this portion. 

*« In the course of the Bhattakambha ( Bhadrakalpa or golden age) 
the holy power of (the Buddhas) Kuxusanpa, KonNAGaMANa, and 
Kasyara, was manifested; but their religion expired with them. 
Afterwards the supreme power of the divine mahayira GauTAMA 
appeared in the world. From the date of his nibban (nirrwn) 1275 
years, (A. D. 732) and after that in this 913th® year, (A. D. 1645) 
a prince is ruling replete with virtue, intelligence, learning and elo- 
quence, vigour and determination ; of a family all virtuous, redressing 
his subjects’ grievances, and distributing favors : he, desiring the oppor- 
tunity of doing good, consulted with his chief minister DAsaBenya and 
his four ministers in order to extend friendship, and favor, and charity, 
and to give employ to his subjects of town and country. Dosenya+ 
expounded that the anointed sovereign was one and supreme, that his 
city contained the five forces, Dasabala, Nyanbala, Kaéyabala, Tejabula, 
and Suéabala, which being explained mean, Dasabala the rich, possessed 
of gold, silver, jewels, &c.; Myanbala, the raja himself replete with 
supremacy, power, command, ‘skill, and majesty ; Kdadyaba/a, those having 
the eighteen sciences, and the warrior class ; Tejabala, priests and 
the wise; and Sutabala (Srutabala), the intelligent inhabitants of 
town and country. He (the r&ja) expelled his brother Byawno Yo, 
why ?—because he did not walk in the way of the respectable: why 
was his brother put out of the throne of Pi? ( Prome), because 
he did not honor or favor his nobles and his generals, therefore was he 
expelled. Dossipar (Tusuapatta) commander of the army, with the 


* The passage is obscure and the second date 1913—We suppose the I to be 
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officers and soldiers turned away their minds, and many men of-Pi shook 
off their allegiance. The supreme king gave to his brother Addnin the 
place where he resides, and to his other brothers, their residences, 
Yanchesi, Cathat, Talvi, and Labha, four towns, to receive the revenue 
thereof; to the ministers Dasamarnau and Apacua, the raja had given 
Kolya. These two were nmfinisters of the right side, they had been guilty 
of beating, imprisoning’ and other cruelty and extortion to the citizens 
and country people......and the people were ruined....... in 

Then follows the translation as below, but Ketuvati appears to be the 
Pali name of the town Puguhu, not the province in which it is placed : 
it is spelt Mefumati (the possessed of the royal banner) in the former 
Ramp? inscription printed in the Journal, vol. ILL. p. 209.—Epb.] 


Translation. 

_“ At a propitious moment when the constellation Nekhat* was in 
the ascendant, on Tuesday the third day of the waning of the moon 
Tagoo (April) the four divisions of royal troops, consisting of elephan- 
teers, infantry, horsemen and charioteers, marched out of the city of 
Pagahm in the district of Gaytoowuddee, and arrived in the country 
of Threehenthawuddee (Pegu) in fifteen days, when a camp was 
formed. 

Then the king of Pegu, collected his grand royal army, and having 
set it in order, he marched to meet the enemy, and give battle, but being 
apprehensive of defeat, he dispatched a letter to the king of Mautamma 
( Martaban ) calling upon him for aid, The king of Martaban there- 
upon collected his nobles, generals, and all his bold and courageous 
soldiers, and marched to his assistance. When he arrived in the king- 
dom of Pegu, he mounted the elephant Atvawon, and attacked the 
armies of Pagahm with such firmness and resolution, that it was 
impossible for them to withstand the shock, and they were completely 
routed. R 

The king of Martaban with his nobles, generals and victorious army 
returning were met by the king of Pegw, mounted upon the elephant 
Vopantatha+, and surrounded by the chiefs, and the variously armed 
divisions of his royal forces. The king of Martaban distrusting him of 
Pegu, and seeing himself surrounded by his army, began to tremble for 


 ®@ The word nekhat (nakshatra) signifies lunar mansion ; there is therefore some 


mistake here. The words are didi nekhat, which may be fritiya nakahatra, while 


the 3rd mansion was rising, to denote the hour of the day.— Ep. 
+ Uposatha, the name of a fabulous elephant of supernatural strength, 


the other animal is called airdvati, the name of Inpra's elephant. 
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his life, he therefore vowed that should he be delivered from the ruin 
that threatened him, he would become a charitable donor to religious 
establishments ; then having mounted his elephant Azrawan, he assem- 
bled his generals, and set his troops in battle order:—the two armies 
being now engaged, the king of Pegz riding upon his elephant Vopan- 
tatha, was charged by the monarch of Mtrfaban, seated upon the 
elephant Atrawon ; the tusks of the former being broken in the encoun- 
ter, he was unable to sustain the fight, but turned and fled, upon which 
the army of egu was defeated and the nobles and generals destroyed, 

The king of Martaban having proclaimed his victory, took possession 
of Threehenthawuddee and the four Tannecs* ( ) which it 
contained. These four Zunnees were called Yadzatannee, Bydzatan- 
nee, Yattatannee and Yougatannee ; among them VYadzatannee was the 
most excellent: of the highest order, and possessed of power and great- 
ness. ydzatannee had superior wisdom and knowledge; Yottatannee 
had the seven kinds of precious gems, and Yougatannee was careless of 
life and excelled in bravery. Having taken Thrveehenthawuddee, and 
banished the evil doers, he ruled over the country in peace. The nobles, 
chiefs and wilitary officers represented that the property of the tem- 
ples, of the libraries, and of the monasteries, was not in accordance 
with the established system, that like a hot iron it consumed every 
thing near it, and that it should be conveyed out of the country: it was 
accordingly scattered abroad. 

The inhabitants of the whole earth enjoyed the light of his wise 
administration of the laws. In like manner as the stars are illumined 
by the brightness of the full moon, so the king desired to see his nobles 
and warriors, and his subjects, in number more than a hundred thou- 
sand, increase their riches in proportion to his own prosperity. The 
king by means of his ten royal virtues, increased in benevolence ; he 
instructed his people according to the ancient rules and customs}, and 
would not suffer them t@ act wickedly. He governed Threehentha- 
wuddee, after the manner of former times. Sometimes during the 
season Ganthayedda, when the king reclined upon the royal couch{ 
and pleasure filled his breast, he reflected upon the just laws of the 
world, and thought it would be right to erect a statue of the deity in the 


_™ Tannee, is the Sanskrit dhdni, the abode of, and these four names are 
epithets or descriptions of the Pegu kingdom, not separate provinces. _ 
+ The text has, ‘like Yama he repressed the wicked.” And further on 
*like Chandra he shone among the.planets of his court. 
t The text has, ‘in the cool season or ri(u.” tO taal Lae Bee Te 
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country of Pegu, aud establish for the people a true system of justice 
that they may neither fear nor hate him, but bear him in respectful 
remembrance, and for this purpose he determined to cast a bell and 
place it beneath a double roof*, that the people might give notice of 
their wrongs by striking it, the sound of which reaching his ears, he 
would be enabled to redress their wrongs. (He therefore) expended a 
thousand vis of pure silver in the construction of this bell. 

On Monday, the twelfth day of the waxing of the moon of July ( Phal- 
gun or February— March), three hours and a half after the rising of the 
ninth sign of the zodiac, in the year 984+, (agreeing with A. D. 1622,) 
the king caused this bell to be cast, its weight being 8254 visf{: it was 
placed beneath a double roof. From the time of its being so made and 
suspended the people have struck it upon the occurrence of any injus- 
tice, the sound of which having been heard by him, he has directed 
justice to be properly administered. The people of the country per- 
ceiving (his benevolence) felt as if washed with water (abuses abolish- 
ed). | 

If this bell be destroyed let future monarchs repair it ; to this end I 
have made it, that the people might obtain justice and that I might 
obtain Nibban, and all ages till that time the laws might be duly admi- 
nistered§. This work of merit 1 have done.” 





ll.—Exztracts from the Téhfut ul Kiram||, and the Chach Nameh, 
| translated by Lieutenant T. PosTans. r 


[Continued from page 104.) 


As the following translations from the Persian manuscripts ( Toh- 
fat ul Kiram, and 2nd Chach Nameh) afford some information, re- 
specting the early history of Sindh previous to, as well as its conquest 


* Mandap, a kind of belfry or temple, _ 

+ There is some confusion, two dates being apparently given, one Phaf- 
gun, the other July, one is doubtless the rising of the lunar mansion for 
the fortunate hour.—Eb. | thes 

+ This weight must be read rather 825 vis 4 tikals, which at 1 £0 tolas 
will be about 2750 pounds ayoirdupois.—Captain W. made the weight by 

; of the cubic contents 3472 Ibs. _ | | 
Bag A PAuLa : understands this,—and in all my transmigrations be- 
fore attaining nibban, may I"duly exercise justice, &e. : 

| (Tohfat ul Kiram—written Tohfat ul Kbwin in the former extract from in- 
distinctness in the MS.—Eb.) ucad 
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by, the Muhammadans under the Khalif Wattip ;—they may perhaps 
be considered of some interest. 
Deseviption of Sindh. 

Sindh is one of the sixty-one divisions of the world, situated in the 
five first climates, belonging chiefly to the second, and is in the same 
region as the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. ‘The river of Sindh 
rises in the mountains of Cashmere ; another joins it from the mountains 
of Cabui, in Multan it is met by the river Sthun, and thus proceeds to 
the sea. Its water is clear and very cool, in the language of the coun- 
try it is called Mihran. All the rivers of Sindh flow towards the south, 
where they empty themselves into the sea, such as the waters of Pilab, 
Chinab, Lahore, Sultanpur, and Bajyiwarrvah. The climate of Sindh 
is delightful, its mornings and evenings invariably cool; the country 
to the north hotter than that to the south, its inhabitants es 
and of large stature. 

Sindh is so called from Sinpu, the brother of Hunn, the son of 
Noan, whose descendants for many generations ruled in that country. 
From these also sprang numerous tribes, such as the /Vabeteh, the men 
of Jak, and the tribe of Nomid who governed and possessed it by 
turns. No record remains of these, and its history commences with the 

‘last of the dynasty of the Rahis (or rijas), whose capital city and seat 
of government was Alor. Alor was a large, flourishimg, and populous 

city, situated on the bank of the river Mihran, possessing magnificent 
edifices, highly cultivated gardens, producing every Seer es of tree 
and fruit: “ travellers found all their wants supplied.” — 

The territory of the rija of Sindh extended to the east, as far’ as 
Cashmere and Kunniij ; west, to Mihran and the sea; south, to the ter- 
ritories of the ports of Surat and Deo, and to the north, to Kandahar, 

_Secistan, and the mountains of Suliman and Kynakan. 

At the time this history commences*, Rauwi Saunier Six, Brn 
SAnIRSI, governed the country of Sindh ; he was a good and just man, 
‘whose authority being universally acknowledged, extended to the ter- 
‘ritories abovementioned. The peace which for a long period had 
OS ag eet in all parts of his dominions, was suddenly interrupted by an 
incursion of a large army from Persia, under the king Nim Roz, into 
‘Mukran and Kich, which countries that prince laid waste, and taking 
ta with him many prisoners, returned to Persia. When the news of this. 
foray re ‘reached Sani ‘Sm, he was Sap Bec and waving) Pre- 
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sengers, offering battle to Ni’ Roz; this latter was also prepared, and 
advanced with all speed. A desperate conflict ensued, lasting from morn- 
ing until mid-day, in which Ni'm Roz was victorious, SAHIR Sin being 
killed during his retreat, by an arrow in the neck. The victorious 
army of Ni’m Roz, having occupied themselves in plunder, returned to 
their own country, and the remnant of the Sindhian forces, returned to 
Alor, where, on their arrival, they placed Sanir, the son of SAHIR 
Sin; upon the throne, with great festivity and rejoicing. te 
* Rahi, (or raja) Sauv following the example of his father, 
governed the country of Sindh with justice and moderation, and secu- 
rity and peace were throughout his dominions. In his minister Ram 
Rar’, the raja possessed a man fully competent to the discharge of all 
‘the duties of government, and being himself much inclined,to luxury, 
and the sensual enjoyments of his harem, he entrusted the management 
of all his state affairs, to Rim Rat’; nor in this man’s hands was power 
abused, but the affairs of the country prospered, and the subjects were 
satisfied. On one occasion Rkm Rat’ convened.a large assembly of 
brahmins and other learned men; from amongst the former, a young 
man of pleasing exterior, and great eloquence, by name Cuacn, parti- 
-cularly attracted the attention of the minister, who asked him his name, 
and whence he came, he replied, “ I am Cuacua, the son of Sitau, a 
brahmin well known in the city of Alor. This introduction was the pre- 
lude to a great friendship, and Rém Rar’ discovering the extraordimary 
talents of CHacn, (who was wonderfully learned in all the learning of 
the Hindus) made him his assistant and confidential adviser. In a short 
time the brahmin Cuacu became thoroughly acquainted with all the 
affairs of government, and was entrusted by Ram Raw’ with the sole 
direction and management of the country; the people looked upon the 
brahmin Cuacu, as the representive. of the raja, and Ram Rais’s 
influence decreased. “ss 
_. It happened that Ram Rat’ fell sick, and during his illness, letters 
arrived from a distant part-of the dominions, which required the r&ja's 
immediate attention. Messages were sent to the king, who, too indolent 
to leave his harem, desired that the letters might be brought to his 
_ presence, where from behind a curtain, he would dictate a reply. His 
attendants represented that the bearer was a brahmin, whose sacred 
_ office precluded the necessity of a veil between him and the inmates of 
_ the harem, _ (Cuacu. read. and explained the dispatches, as’ well as dic- 
. tated the replies, and by these and other acts, so completely gained the 


* (From this to the end is from the 2nd Chach Nameh.) 
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confidence and applause of the raja, that he was invested with a dress 
of honor, and raised to the highest dignity of the state. It happened 
during the first interview with the rAja, that the rani saw the brahmin 
Cuacnu, and immediately became desperately enamoured of his person ; 
nor did she hesitate to make him acquainted with her passion. CHacn’s 
honor, however, was proof against her solicitations, and he replied, “ I 
am a brahmin, and cannot be guilty of treachery by violating the 
harem of the king, whose servant I am ; moreover the safety of myself 
and family would be compromised by such a crime.” The rani’s passion 
was too strong to be overcome, and she became melancholy, refusing 
rest and food. At length the state of affairs became public, and the king 
was informed that CuAca was plotting with the rani, to disgrace him 
inthe eyes of his subjects : the raja’s confidence however in Cuacn was 
not shaken by these reports, to which he gave no credit, Shortly after 
the raja became sick unto death, and the rani seeing her husband's end 
approaching, called for Cuacu, and told him she had devised a plan, 
whereby he might succeed to the throne of Sindh, as well as gratify her 
desires after the death of the raja. To this end, she issued a proclama- 
tion in the king's name, convening a general assembly of all classes in 
the city of Alor. When the people were assembled, it was announced 
that the king's health not permitting his attendance, he had delegated 
all authority to the brahmin Cracu, whom,.during the king’s illness, 
the subjects were implicitly to obey. CHAcHu was moreover invested 
with the royal signet, and duly acknowledged by the people as the re- 
presentative of the raja. In a few days the rahi Saunt’ died, and the rani 
immediately instigated Cuacn to seize the throne, saying, “ Now is the 
time for the accomplishment of my wishes, and the destruction of your , 
enemies.” Cuacn replied, “‘I bow to your will.” The rani reported, 
that the raja had no children, but that other members of the family 
would doubtless assert their claims to the government of the country ; ; 
she therefore devised tht following plot for their destruction. As the 
fact of the king’s death had been kept a profound secret, the relations 
were invited to the palace, under the pretence that the rija finding him- 
self at the point of death, was anxious to make his will, and settle the 
succession, to which end it was necessary, that all the merabers of his 
family should attend. ‘These people thus inveigled into the palace, were 
and afterwards murdered. The body of the raja was burnt, 

and the brahmin Cuacn proclaimed king of the ET, of Sindh and 
wide ¢ pars reise # without opposition. _ , aestin Sonsge tongs Se 
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Account of the government of Cuacu and his marriage with the 
rant, 

When by the consent of the nobles, Cuacu was seated on the 
throne, he opened the doors ofthe treasury, and by bestowing largesses 
on all ranks, made them subservient to his authority, increased the pay 
of the soldiers, decreased the taxes, founded cities, cultivated all parts 
of his dominions ; and married the rani according to the rites of his 
religion. When these circumstances were generally known throughont 
the country, other relatives of the late king, came from Jaudpuir and 
Chitty, to assert their claims to the throne, and having collected a 
large army, prepared to dispute their rights. The commander of these 
forces was Rana Muurotr Cuittro‘’rt’, who, when he arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Jaisulmir, wrote to Cuacn saying, “ You are a 
brahmin ; the affairs of government cannot, be carried on by you; you 
cannot fight: it is better that you seek retirement, and not rush on de- 


* struction.” 


CuHacu took this letter to the rdni, told her the contents of it, and 
said, “a powerful enemy is at hand, what do you counsel 7?” The rani 
said, battle is better understood by men than women, if you are not a 
man, give me your clothes and take mine, and I will go to battle with 
the enemy.” CHacn was ashamed: the rani moreover advised Cuacu 
saying, “‘ You nave abundance of wealth, use it liberally — Strongs: your 
subjects, so that they become attached and obedient to you.” Cuacn 
again opened the doors of the treasury, and after distributing large 
sums of money, collected his force, and prepared to meet the enemy, 
Suddenly Rawa Miurvr arrived in the neighbourhood of Alor, on 
learning which, Cuaca came out to meet him. When both armies were 
drawn up for battle, and about to begin the contest, Rana Minrut 
cried out “ Oh Cuacn! why should these men destroy each other. 
We are the principals in this quarrel, let us ghen decide the matter by 
single combat and on foot; if I fall, you shall have all I possess, and if 
I am victorious, I will rule your country.” To this Cuacu agreed, and 
the two chiefs advanced in front of their respective forces. Cnacu 
alighted from his horse, which he ordered his servant to bring slowly | 
after him; but when the two chiefs approached each other, and were 
about to begin the combat, the servant of CHacn at a preconcerted 
signal, brought his horse to his mastery who quickly mounting and 
drawing his sword, with one blow killed Raxa Minrur, whose army 
seeing the fall of their leader, took to flight. Cuacu pursuing them, 


' killed the greater part, the rest fled; he did not quit the scene of action 
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until the next day, when the people of Alor ornamented their bazars 
and houses, and Cuacn with great pomp returned to Alor, and became 
a powerful king. In that year he made a tour of his dominions with a 
large army*, and was much satisfied with the state of the country. He 
had two sons, one named Dduair the other Dinrnm; he had also a 
daughter. After some years Cuacn died, arid his eldest son (DAutr), 
succeeded to the throne: Cnacu reigned 40 years, 


Account of the government of the son of Cnacn, on the throne of 
his father. 

By the consent of the nobles and subjects, Danrr the eldest son 
of Cuacn, was placed upon the throne of his father; he was just and 
merciful, bestowed gifts on the soldiers, and was kind to all classes of 
his subjects. After DAure had reigned one year, he went towards the 
country of Shirki, to the government of which province he appointed a 
deputy ; from thence he proceeded to Chittore and Burhamanabad, in 
which latter he sojourned some days, appointing his brother Drurn its 
ruler. After a period of six months, occupied in travelling through 
various parts of his dominions, he concluded a treaty of peace with the 
governor of Kinnan, and returned to his own capital Alor. Here he was 
received with every demonstration of respect and attachment, the peo- 
ple of the city coming out to meet him. Drare was inclined to put 
much faith in the predictions of astrologers, and as he had settled all 
the affairs of the country under his rule, he consulted those learned 
men, as to the future welfare of himself and his dominions. They de- 
clared, that they had consulted the stars and that neither in the horos- 
cope of the king Durr, or his brother Dintr, could they discern any 
malignant influence ; but in that of their sister it was ordained, that she 
should marry, and that her husband should occupy the throne of Sindh ; 
and rule the dominions subject thereto. — = 
- This imtelligence sorety perplexed Durr, who fancied he saw in 
this prediction the loss of his sovereignty and power. For some time 


required them to forctel his fate. After some delay, they returned him 
_ the same answer as before, whereupon Diu called together his father's 
"ministers, and all the servants of the state, and sought their counsel on _ 
the occasion, telling them cant ‘as he could not bring himself to the 
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sacrifice of power and empire, he intended, to fulfil the predictions of 
the astrologers, by marrying his own sister. To this measure his coun- 
cil expressed the utmost abhorrence, representing, that it would not 
only bring reproach on the country, and violate the laws of the religion 
they professed ; but, that sq unnatural a proceeding, would not fail to pro- 
duce insurrections and disturbances throughout his dominions. These 
arguments however were of no avail to stifle the superstitious fears of 
the réja, who after some days, was married in the presence of his nobles, 
and according to the forms of the Hindu religion, to his own sister. 
When the news of this marriage reached Burhamanabad, D1tuir was 
greatly incensed at his brother's conduct, and wrote to him in terms of 
expostulation, entreating him to repair if possible, the disgrace he had 
brought upon the memory of their father Cuacu, by absolving himself 
from so unholy a connection. The brother's arguments were of no 
avail, Da’uin replying, “ That he had but fulfilled his destiny, from 
which it was vain to attempt to flee.” In short, Dinutr enraged with 
his brother, collecte@ a force and marched to Alor to punish him, 
Durr prepared to oppose his brother, and for this purpose encamped 
at some distance from the city ; awaiting his arrival. Inthe mean- 
while, Dinirn marching by another route, reached the gates of Alor, 
thinking in his brother’s absence to make an easy capture of the place; 
put the walls were manned, and the defence so vigorous, that Dinir 
was driven to the westward of the city. Da‘u1n, learning the arrival of 
his brother's forces, threw himself with his army into Ador. The next 
day he proclaimed a general feast, and gent some of his confidential 
men, with presents and viands, to his brother Diruir, with a view to 
pacify his wrath, and bring about a reconciliation; but Disin would 
neither accept them, or listen to overtures of peace. These messengers 
were followed by the mother of the princes, who used her influence to 
reconcile the younger to his brother's conduct, telling him, that beyond 
the mere forms of marriage with his sister, DA‘1mr had committed no 
sin ; moreover, that this was understood by all classes of the subjects, 
and every where accepted, as a sufficient justification of the raja’s pro- 
dings. The mother’s arguments prevailed, and the following day was 
appointed for an interview; and public reconciliation between the princes. 
The next day the réja Da'uin came out with a large retinue to meet his 
brother, who alighting from his horse, advanced and kissed the r4ja’s foot, 
in token of submission to his authority. Date also, with much display 
of affection, alighted, embraced and kissed his brother, and taking him 
‘by the hand, led him to his tent, where they remained for some time, 

Da’‘ure relating all that had occurred. In the evening Dinter returned 
2a = | 
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to his encampment, but was shortly after attacked with small-pox, from 
the violence of which malady he died after an illness of four days. 
Da‘nin’s sorrow on hearing of the death of his brother was very great, 
and after dispatching messengers to ascertain the truth of the report, 
he himself with his head and feet bare, proceeded to his brother's resi- 
dence ; lie helped to bear the body to the pile, and assisted in the funeral 
ceremonies. Dura nfterwards proceededto Burhamanalad, where he 
appointed a governor in the place of his deceased brother: he then 
returned to Alor, and for some years governed the country in peace and 
prosperity. 


Reason of sending the army of the faithful to Sindh. 


In the history of Sindh itis related, that during the Khalifat of 
Asput Mattix, the king of Sirundip (Ceylon), sent some of his 
servants with presents of female slaves and other merchandize, to the 
Khalif at Bagdad. The boat which conveyed these people was attacked 
near the port of Dibul, (which to this day is calle Tattah and Lahou- 
vy) by a band of robbers, who killed the greater part of the messen- 
gers, seized the property, and made many of the people prisoners : some 
few escaped, and reported what had occurred to the Khalif. 

The Khalif was incensed at the outrages, and immediately ordered 
a force to be prepared to attack Sindh. In the meantime the Khalif died, 
and the marching of this force was delayed. After the death of AnpuL 
Mauuik, his son Watti’p (Bix Asput Matrix) succeeded to 
the throne, and Hiysaxs Bis Yusur was to settle the affairs of the 
countries of Urakin, Kirman, Khorassan, and Siostan ; he also made 
himself acquainted with the state of affairs in Sindh, and wrote to the 
Khalif, representing, that the servants of the king of Sirundip, who 
had been dispatched with presents to his father, were still prisoners in 
the fort of Dibul, that jt had been the intention of the former Khalif, 
to punish the committers of the outrage, and release these people; but 
that his death interfered to prevent the measure. Hissas urged the 
Khalif to give the necessary orders for the dispatch of a force, and as 
he considered itan office of some itaportancs, wrote himself to the See of 
oe aa esolenmilany: This letter Hissas enktiated to two messengers 
directing them at the same time to act as spies, and give him every in- 
formation respecting the state of the country of Sindh. When Hissas's 
letter reached Da’urr, he received it with all respect, but replied, that 
as the outrage complained of had. been committed by a aaa eerste 
people, over whom nened ne emenee Paes e power to 
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punish them, or return the property which had been seized. This reply 
was conveyed to Hissas, with every particular respecting the coun- 
try, and at the same time the necessary orders were issued from 
the seat of authority at Bagdad, for assembling a large force to 
subdue Sindh. The command of this army was entrusted to Ma- 
HOMMAD Bin Kassim, a cousin of the Khalifs ; the expenses of its 
equipment were directed to be paid from the public treasury, under 
the direction of Hissas Bin Yusur. Im one month Huissas 
collected 15,000 men (of these GO00 were horse, GOO0O mounted 
on camels, and 3000 infantry), and marched them upon Sindh, 
sending with them 30,000 dinars for expenses. The marching of this 
army took place in the year 92 of the Hejira. God is great, 


Account of the conquest of Sindh by Maunommep Bix Kassim, 
and of the death of DaAutr. 

Kazi Ismacxt Bis Avi, Btw Manommev Bin Musa, Brx Toay 
has related, that during the time of the reign of WatLti'p Bre Anpu’t 
Mork, Hirysas Brs Yusur So’xurie, sent Manom™mMevp Bi~w Ha- 
nu‘w from Sagdad to Mukran, and he conquered Muskran, and the 
countries on the bank of the river Ku/zum. In the year 92 Hejira, 
Manommep Bin Kassim, cousin of the Khalif’s, and son-in-law of 
Hissas Bix Yusur, with the army of the faithful, marched to attack 
Sindh, being for some time employed in Merman, in preparing his 
forces, passing through Kich and Mukran, he marched towards Sindh. 
When Danrk heard of the arrival of the army of the faithful, he pre- 
pared to advance to M/ukran and attack them ; the great men of the 
state however dissuaded him from this, representing, that Brin Kas- 
sim’s army was composed of Arabs, who were instigated by revenge 
and hatred of the Hindu religion to conquer the country ; that it was 
necessary to be cautious, and if possible to,satisfy Brien Kassim with 
overtures of tribute, but in case of such overtures not being accepted, 
then said they, “Let us make some other arrangement, and having col- 
lected a great army with the assistance of the treasury of the state; let 
_uspreserve the country from the calamity with which it is threatened.” 
Rant Dadute approved of this advice, and delayed his march until 
the army of the faithful had arrived at the fort of NMeirunkote, which 
they besieged, and after much fighting captured, killing most of the 
infidels: the rest fled to the capital Alor. Elated with this success, 
‘Bre Kassim marched upon Tatfah, which place he soon reduced, 
releasing the prisoners who were there, and sending them to Hryssays; 
he then directed his steps towards the neighbourhood of of Sectistan. The 
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_ account of the battle which there took place, exceeds the power of tongue 
to relate ; in two encounters the infidels were victorious ; the third time 
victory was declared in favour of the faithful, and the infidels fled. 
MasomMep Bin Kassim having conquered the fort of Secifstan, 
settled the affairs of the surrounding country, and sent a deputy to 
Tattah putting the affairs of that place and Meirunkote into his hands, 

It is related, that when Manommep Brin Kassim, arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Secdstan, the men of Chuneh sent a spy into his 
camp, who arrived during the time of the calling to prayers of the army 
of the believers. On that occasion, the Mussulmen were formed in 
lines for prayers, and ManomMmep Brin Kassi™ acted as the preacher, 
the faithful being collected round him, attending to his discourse. The 
spy beheld this, and reported to the men of Chune/, saying, “ I swear 
by God, that that tribe are so unanimous, that whatever enterprise they 
undertake, there can be little doubt but they will conclude it.” He also 

‘told them how attentive and obedient they were to the advice of Manom- 
mep Bre Kassim. On hearing these words, a desire arose in the minds 
of the men of Chuneh, and they enlisted under the banners of Islamism : 
they were the first inhabitants of Sindh, who became Muhammadans.” 

After the arrangement of affairs in Seeudstan, it was debated in the 
army of the faithful, whether it should first attack Brahmanadbad, or 
the capital of the country Alor ; but Bin Kassim decided in favour of 
‘the latter, for said he, “ let us first reduce the negate and dethrone the 

‘king, the other places will then fall into our hands.” ‘This was agreed 
upon, and having passed the river opposite Tadhatty, the army of the 
faithful proceeded to Alor. Daur on hearing this, prepared for battle. 
The astrologers however told him that they had consulted the stars, and 
learnt that his horoscope boded him bad fortune; whilst the star of the 
‘army ofthe Muhammadans, was in the ascendant. On this account, they 
counselled him not to depart from the city, but to entrench himself with- 

‘in its walls. DAn1r therefore sent a countless army from the city, who 
arrived upon the banks of the waters of Gunjer/, the next day, Bix 
Kassim in tie place called Duffian, appointed ABDULLAH Bin 

Ary Su’xur’, to attack the enemy. He accordingly arrived oppo- 

' site the army of the infidels, in the place called Kullah Gunjeri, on 

“the bank of the river. They met and fought furiously ; the infidels were 

“worsted, and many of them kiiled, and some say, that the defeat of the 
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Bin Kassim marching from that place arrived at A/fox and laid seige to 
it- Ddnir was thus surrounded in his own city. Bis Kassin erected 
a catapult, and threw fireworks (which he had seen in use amongst the 
people of Persia and Kum), into the city. Both armies, the besieged 
and besiegers, fought desperately, so much so that in ten days, seven 
battles or engagements tdéok place, in every one of which the Muham- 
madans were victorious ; and on the day of Thursday the 10th of the happy 
month of Ramzan, in the year 93 Hejirva, the king Danin, instigated 
by rage and revenge, prepared his war elephants, and with a large force 
came out from the city of A7or, to do battle for his crown and kingdom. 
They say he had 1000 men with armour, and 30,000. infantry in line, in 
advance of his army. Ddutr himself, seated in the howdah of an elephant, 
the cover of which was highly ornamented, went to the right and left ani- 
mating and encouraging his troops. On that day two beautiful female 
slaves were seated in the raja’s howdah, one administered wine, and the 
other pauntohim. Thearmies fought from morn until night; Bis Kassim 
with a division of his army, fought himself as a common soldier on the 
plain, overthrowing all to whom he was opposed, whilst others of the faith- 
ful threw fireworks into that part of the enemy's army occupied by the 
elephants. In this way the howdahs took fire, and the beasts becoming 
infuriated, rushed through the ranks of their own troops, and fled to the 
water, into which they plunged themselves. The banks of the river 
were muddy, and Dauir’s elephant sank in the mud, at the same 
time, an arrow from the Muhammadan army struck the raja Da‘nir 
in the throat, and killed him: this occurred at the time of the setting 
of the sun, and the brahmins who were seated behind Da’uir’s howdah, 
took his dead body, and burying it in the mud, went towards the city, 
Da'utr reigned 33 years. 
‘Now the Muhammadans had so cautiously guarded all the approaches 
to Alor, that a bird could not have flown past, and these brahmins be- 
came prisoners in the hands of a general named Kerss. Kesss was 
about to kill them, but they asked for quarter, relating to him the cir- 
_ cumstances of the rdja Da‘nir’s death: on this K e1ss spared their lives. 

In the meantime, some soldiers having captured the two female slaves 
who were with Da‘nir, and brought them to Brn Kassim ; these last 

also reported the death of the raja. On learning this, Bix Kassin _Pro- 
Galatea: to his troops, ‘“* The death of Da’ u1k is reported, but as yeti at,* is 
_ not certain, let not the faithful ore withdraw their hands” 

_ battle, for the sake of plunder, lest some unexpected | enemy come ‘upon 
< she.” _ When Keasss heard. this. proclamation, | he brought | the brahmins 
whom he had captured to Bin Kassim, who when | lie heard their report 
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which confirmed that of the female slaves was overjoyed, and the army 
of the faithful rent the sky with acclamations. Bix Kassim accompa- 
nied by the bralimins and confidential servants, then proceeded to where 
the body of Da‘’nin was buried ; they took it from the mud, and cutting 
off the head, stuck it on a spear, ‘They shewed it first to the female slaves, 
who knew and recognised it. Bis Kassim then ordered all his troops to 
come round the fort, and occupy themselves with thanksgiving and 
prayers to God for the victory. That evening was the evening of Fri- 
day, and they prayed till morning. When the day dawned Kassiar or- 
dered that they should place the head of Da’nir with the female slavea ” 
upon the gates of the fort, so that all men of the city might see the * 
same ; by these people Da‘’uin’s name was execrated, for going to battle 
attended by his concubines. When the news of Da’irr’s death reached 
his wife Lap’, she was overwhelmed with grief, and came to the rate 
where the slaves were, asking them the circumstances of the death of 
Da‘nte. ‘The women weeping, shewed her the r4ja’s head, on sceing 
which she threw herself from the walls of the fort, and a noise and tumult 
arose amongst the men of the city, who being helpless, opened the 
gates of the citadel, and on Friday the 11th of the month Ramzan, 
A. H. 93, the Muhammadan army entered the fort of Aloo, A. D. 
711, taking possession of the treasury, and property of Da’urre which 
they entrusted to the charge of Kerss. They turned the temples of 
the idol worshippers (Hindus) into places of prayer, destroyed the 
idols, erecting pulpits in their stead. At the beginning of the month 
of Shuwal, Brix Kassim took an account of all the treasure, booty, pro- 
perty and prisoners, and sentthem with 200 horse in charge of Kerss, 
by the road of Kich and Mukran, to Bagdad, and Hissaz being ac- 
quainted with those circumstances, was much pleased : after that he sent 
all the plunder in charge of Kerss to the Khalif at Sham. When 
Kuiss arrived at Sham, he placed the crown, treasure, and all the pro- 
perty of Da’‘xin, at the feet of the Khalif, relating all that had occur- 
red. The Khalif was pleased, and bestowed presents and honors, 
upon the messeriger of these good tidings, and at the same time, issued 
a royal mandate to the army, saying, the army of the faithful must not 
be satisfied with the conquest of Sindh, but must proceed to the eastward 
immediately, and all the country which belonged to Da’air, must be 
When this order reached Bin Kassim, he conquered Brahmana- 











bad*, and settled the tribute it should pay, and the brahmins. who 
* This city was to the capital Alor, and was known also by the 
names BéAmana ituated in or near Gran. For unt 
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were before employed to collect the revenue were still retained in their 
several capacities, and the men of Summah, which were in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mifhurf, having collected, came with music and singing to 
pay homage to Bin Kassim*. He asked who they were; the brahmins 
replied, ‘* These are inhabitants of the desert, whose custom it is thus to 
shew respect to their governor.” Bim Kasai settled their tribute, and 
dismissed them. The men of ZLohana, Suhuteh, Judrinat, Haleh 
and Kuivijeh, directed by Aur Bis MattomMausp Btn Anpu’s RuwNar 
Sunptari, with head and feet bare, came to offer service to Bin 
Kassim, craving. pardon, and seeking protection, which Bin Kassim 
promised them, directing, that their future service should be to act as 
guards to such followers of the prophet, as should travel to and from 
fHagdad and Alor. .° 


Story of the death of Brix Kassim... 


From amongst the prisoners captured at Alor, two daughters of the 
king Da’uir, were sent in charge of MAuommep Bis Autci Ixvtu- 
MANI’, with some Habshis to SBogdad ; the Khalif sent these two 
women to his harem, consigning them to the care of his people until 
their grief should be assuaged, so that when they were relieved 
from the distress of travel, they should be ready for his (the Khalif’s) 
service. After two months,these women were brought to the presence 
of the Khalif, an interpreter being present; when they raised the veils 
from their faces, the Khalif was smitten with their beauty, and asked 
their names; one was called Grarut Deo, the other Su’‘rus Deo. The 
Khalif ordered one to his own bed; she said, ‘“* Oh my lord, I am not fit 
for the king’s service, we have both for three days been with Bin Kas- 
sim, who after dishonouring us, sent us here.” The interpreters explained 
this to the king. The king was highly incensed, and directed that his 
servants should seize Bin Kassim, sew him up in a cow-hide, and send 
him to Sham ; afterwards to enforce this ordér, he wrote in the margin 
of the letter with his own hand directing that in nowise should it be 
disobeyed. At that time Bix Kassim was at Hudaps«r, and when 
he received the order of the Khalif, after reading it, he directed the 
messengers to do as they: were directed. ‘They obeyed the order, cover- 
ing Bin Kassim with a raw cow-hide : after enduring the torture for 
8 days he died. They then put his body into a box, and conveyed. it 


of this as: well as other cities and divisions of the ancient country of ‘Sindh 
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to the Khalif. When they reached Sham they shewed the box to the 
king, who ordered it into the seraglio, opening it in the presence of the 
daughters of Da‘nirn, to whom he said, “ Behold how absolute is my 
power, and how I treat such servants as Bin Kassim."" The women 
replied, ‘‘ Oh king, just men ought not to be precipitate in great affairs, 
or be too hasty to act, either upon the representation of friends or foes." 
The king asked their meaning, they said,“ We made this accusation 
against Bin Kassim because of the hatred we bore him, seeing that he 
slew our father, and through him we lost all our property and posses- 
sions, and became exiles from our own country ; but Bin Kassim was” 
like a father and brother to us, he looked not on us for any bad pur- 
pose, but when our object was revenge for the blood of our father, we 
accused him of this treachery; this end attained do with us as you will.” 
The Khalif on hearing this, suffered great remorse: he ordered the two 
women to be tied to horses, and dragged to death, and a bared Bin 
Kassim in the burial place at Damascus. 





* 
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Ill —Note of a visit to the Niti pass ‘of the grand Himdlayan chain. 
rasan By J. H. Barren, Esq. C.S. 


[Extracted ecm a letter to, and communicated by, Captain P. T. Gaueien:) 


Joshinath, 22nd Dec. 1837. 
Having just returned from the Sprti pass, I think that an account of 
my expedition thither, however brief, will not fail to interest one’ whom 
I look upon, now that the admirable FALCONER is far away absent from 
India Proper, as the chief scientific authority of the Upper Provinces. 
You are entitled to the first tribute of information gleaned in my trip, 
because you have been ever ready to give the benefit of your instruc-— 
tion to your pupils ; and secondly, because Faccowner and yourself 
have rendered the geological School of Seharanpur ‘illustrious, by the © 
well-deserved medals which you have won — its ga Net pe ee 
~~ iy , © eee oe ~s i eee a ae a . - 
Above the junction of the Dhauli and Alaknanda branch adh 6t the 
Ganges at Vishniprog a mile below this place, (which is the ‘chief seat 
of the Baprina’riw Rawar and ri pean e glen of the Dhauti 
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horse chesnut, alder, poplars and elms, interspersed with pretty villages 
of which the chief ornament, at this season, are the fields of red Marsa, 
(the Buttd of Bissehr) a species of amaranth, while the high craggy 
northern mountains and peaks, that form the separating ridge between 
Badvinith and Niti, come down to the Dhauli in the most terrific 
precipices. Above the /?ifi, both sides of the glen assume the rerular 
Himalayan features of wild sublimity, although villages are every where 
seen perched up on seemingly inaccessible heights. The river remains 
broad and deep, though often broken into cataracts. The road (a fine 
new one made by myself this “year ) i is carried on either side of the river 
as most easy, and is crossed by fine Sangas. We soon enter Bhote ; and 
flocks upon flocks of sheep carrying loads of grain, or salt and borax 
according as they are from Lhote or to Ghote, are met with at every 
step, guarded by the savage dogs of 7/ibet and the still more savage 
Bhotias among whom are also discerned a few most savage Liamias, or 
wandering beggars from Jurtary. Of the latter the dress and appear- 
ance are most strange; the women are scarcely human, and both they 
andthe men resemble the pictures given of the Esquimaux. The 
children are rosy-cheeked and sometimes pretty, but the small Chinese 
eyes buried in the face give a somewhat monkey-like look to their 
physiognomy. ‘This latter observation applies equally to the Bhotias 
as to the Lamias. But I refer you to Traitx’s report on BShofe for a 
description of the people and their customs, as well as of the trade between 
this province and 7/ibet, and the mode in which it is conducted. Let 
me rather tell you what Teaict. does not describe with accuracy, or at 
least with minuteness, viz., the rocks and the trees and the general 
geography. There is a very dreary glen without villages for ten or 
twelve miles separating Upper from Lower Pynkanda, or as they are 
sometimes, but improperly, called Upper and Lower Niti. After leaving 
thé oaks and elms, &c,, the wood becomes entirely cypress, and from 
summit to base of the mountains no other tree is seen. The larger 
trees attain not unfrequently an enormous size, some of them hav- 
ing a girth of 27 feet. The smaller kind are, however? the prettiest, 
and even appear to be different from the larger in species; but on 
observing them attentively I perceived no difference whatever in reality 
between what some travellers call the Arbor vite and the large 
Himalayan cypress. At Jama, Upper Pynkanda is entered, and then 
the scenery, retaining all its grandeur, also becomes exquisitely lovely. 
Villages of the true Swiss character are seen on every open spot, 
surrounded by cedar trees, and overhung by crags of the most stupen- 
dous chanaeter wooded up to the snow which shines on their summits, 
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with similar trees and birch, which latter as well as the sycamores have 
at this season the true autumnal tints contrasting finely with the dark 
branches of the deodar. The bridges now become very frequent ; and 
the river, though still unfordable, becomes a torrent falling over rapids. 
Matiri is next entered, a very large village in every respect similar to 
those seen in Aanaur, The crops-when I arrived had just been cut, and 
it was somewhat strange at 10,250 feet above the sea to see the fields in 
the valley covered with harvest-sheaves, while the eternal snows were 
not more than 3000 feet distant overhead : and heavy frost was whiten- 
ing the ground. Between Maldri and Melam in the Juwéhir pass is a 
route practicable in August for about a fortnight every year, but like all 
the other routes within the Himélaya very high, snowy, and dangerous. 
It is in this intermediate range between the Dhaudi and the Gori that 
silver is said to exist*. Leud mines are now worked on a high range 
not far above Mularf; but the situation renders all hopes of increased 
produce or new discoveries of this metal, almost vain in this direction. 
After leaving Mularf, we march up a glen of the most beautiful kind, 
the deodar trees (all of the spreading shape) coming down to the 
waters’ edge. and now beginning to be mingled with chilapines+ (pinus 
excelsa, not unlike the chir at a distance), and Ragha firs (abies web- 
biana): a set of large villagesis then entered. Bampa, Gumsali, &c. 
all varying in elevatisn from the sea from 10,200 to 11,000 feet and up- 
wards, the highest of which is iti. At Bampa the deodar pines end, 
and no other tree is seen save birch and pinus excelsa, but the ground is 
covered as well as the surrounding heights, with beds of ground cypress, 
gooseberries, currants, furze, (astralagus, Royvix,) webb rose, sweet- 
briar and juniper. The furze is especially plentiful, but there is. no 
heath as at Badrinith. By heath I mean the andromeda fastigiata 
depicted i in Royle. Up to Gdmsdii the rocks have been quartz, mica, 
} schist and gneiss, with granite blocks, in the river beds, fallen from the 
peaks, except in the neighbourhood of Mulért where argillaceous and 


* N. B. Al} our snowy range galena ores have. a good proportion ¢ of silver in 
them? Would this be worth extracting by chemical process? Could not you 
come— and visit. all our mines ? = [Capt. Daummon and an experienced miner 
have since been deputed to the district. —Ep.) | eit! chae =) ectky 

+ N.B. The Chilé pine grows up very near to the upper limit of birch, . At 

Nitd it is found at 11,800 feet; the birch only goes to 12,200 feet. At Badrindth, 
the limit of wood js lower, as the snow comes down ae a erlirnd, i 
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taleose schist is the chief rock. At -Gumsili the granite is met with 
in sifu, pervading gneiss and mica schist, exactly in the mode shewn 
by Lyect in his picture of Cape Wrath in Scotland. The breadth 
of the veins is sometimes very thin, but sometimes the granite spreads 
into great broad patches. It isa reddish variety in general, but a highly 
quartzoze variety with large schorl (?) or tourmaline (7) crystals is very 
common. Just above Gumsd/i the river runs through tremendous gneiss 
and granite precipices, and the road is carried along scaffoldings, now 
quite passable for a poney, hamdre agbdl se, After turning this corner 
and ascending to Viti village the Himalaya peaks are all turned, not 
one is left to the north, thongh some of the northwest and northeastern 
heights are within perpetual snow limits. At /Vité limestone (not crys- 
talline) and argillaceous schist, chiefly the latter, dre the rocks. Nt is 
11,500 feet above the sea, and when I arrived no snow was to be seen 
even in the river bed. On the 10th October, I left the Nitians cutting 
their barley and ph4phar harvest, and proceeded on to the junction of 
the Gunés with the Dhauli. I met with the first snow near Gilding, 
more than 14,500 feet high, and this snow was merely a snow-cave 
in the river, the leavings of last winter. A few masses of gneiss and gra- 
nite were still to be seen in the bed of the DAauli, the debris of some 
of the southern precipices through which I could see the granite veins 
running along; but argillaceous schist and quartz were the rocks of 
the surrounding hills. There is one very bad gorge between Gothing 
and Gilding pastures, where I shall have some trouble in making my 
road, but after Gilding the hills are round and smooth up to the pass. 
They were covered with grass and saussire flowers, the s of very 
peculiar kinds and noted for its goodness. The pastures were covered 
with yaks (chowra-gaies) and jubboos, the mu/e breed. These animals 
retreat of their own accord to the villages on the setting in of the winter 
just before the villagers depart for the southern parganas. I carried up 
firewood and other loads on the backs of yaks, and my servants rode 


on others. Very few are white, except at the tail. 


The rivers G and Dhau/i are mere streams, and Were half frozen 

sry Ao junction, but between Gothing, the Rylkanda 
joins the main river with a large body of water, arising at this season 
from a glacier, and up to this point the Dhauli may be said to be unford- 
able, except at one or two rocky points near iVité, The Gundés may 


“be said to arise from a snow-bedy for I saw snow-caves towards its 


source, ‘but the Dhauli or farthest branch of the Ganges certainly rises 


_ from a spring a i t the s southern face of the pass where on the Lith Oct. 


there was not even a speck of snow. My camp on ha 10th, was at 
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14,500 feet of elevation and I was sufficiently wretched and cold ; the 
‘wind on the open downs being terrific, and blowing fiom the southern 
peaks. At this point juniper was: still plentifal, but no other shrub, 
and the grass was excellent, though coarse. On the 11th Oct. I started 
very carly for the pass, being carried ina dandi. ‘The first part was all 
smiooth-going, but the rarity of the air became very distressing, ‘after 
entering the 15,000 feet line, and parting with the juniper. 
_ After leaving’ the source of the Dhaw/li, the ascent was very steep 
through crambling erays of blue limestone which now succeeded tothe 
round clay-slate hills ; but the top of the pass was round and open, the 
limestone lying about in stones as far as the eye could reach, interspersed 
with arenaceous quartz rocks. ‘Phere was not a cloud in the sky or on 
the mountains far and near, and I obtained a full and undimmed view into 
Thibet.  ‘Yhe wind had not yet got up, but the cold was terrific, 14° in 
the shadeyand 20° in the sun at8 a.m. The first object that caught my 
eye was the one Kailas Peas standing up in the BE. N. E. among a 
row of not very pesky snowy’ heights, which terminated that end of 
the picture like a white Aonradt. Right in front stretched a dreary 
plain, shrubless, treeless and houseless, terminuted alone its wliole 
riorthern side at 2 distance of about 20 miles from my position by a low 
range of rounded brown hills, utterly without shrub or tree or jutting 
“rock, but very broken into ravines and perpendicular faces on this their 
southern side. “he E. N. E. peaks towards Manavsarovrara Lake of 
which I spoke, stand up close behind this range, to'all appearance, but 
there are 20 or 30 miles of pluin between them, I am told. The plain 
is broken into ravines and river courses running ‘down to the Satle; 
which flowed (not visibly as to water) iva deep ravine not far from the 
base of the round hills, I saw this ravine distinctly. Dapa Was not 
visible even with a telescope, there being no smoke, and it lying among 
the ravines. It- has no bazgr and is only a row of mtd huts. Ditmpi was 
pointed out to me on the south slope of the hills’to’ the northeast. © ‘The 
Kailés peak did not appear to be higher than 5,000 feet (if so high) above 
my position, buf its distance Ido not Anow, It appeared hardly higher 
than the flower range appears‘from Sahdvanpiw. - No snow was visible 
_except on the Awildés range and on the top of the highest © portion of 
the intermediate hillocks, just behind Depa. Travellers wire passing 
‘over the plain with loaded sheep going to and from the pass, But there 
“were no cattle amen at pasture, ‘fhe whole éountry lobkbd' 
€ (1 forget whether’ north, east, south or 
“vent) in whichy Tintoch peak is situated, and the distant hills looked like 
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\itose of Peebleshire. Had there been heather iustead of stone and 
brown grass, it would have resembled a highland moor. Its level was 
hardly any where lower than the pass! ! but immediately below the pass 
wasa deep ravine which might deceive some people into the idea of a 
descent, whereas the opposite side of the ravine was certainly. within 
300 feet as high as this side and thence the plain begun. I descended 
into this ravine, saw the source of the Sianki river and some greeu ponds 
on one side of it, thence ascended the opposite banks, keeping to the 
northwest for two miles till I came to what was called the fossil ground, 
( Chaflera patharke makdn.) During this walk I was almost killed by 
mere pain, ‘The rarity of the air along this high road to Ddpa (nearly 
17,000 feet) was perfectly awful. My dandi people would not go on and 
returned to the crest.of the pass. One man accofnpanied me and he and 
I went groaning along, ata snail's pace; on a level, and yet in great 
agony. (Angina pectoris I now consider nothing in comparison )-. 

~The .Nité Bhotias regularly educate for the endurance of this air, 
( Bish ke haw, ) and some cannot learn to bear it during their whole 
life. At Dupa I am told that in the morning and evening people feel it 
most, and an universal headache prevails. I felt the pain most at my 
chest, and suffocation seemed to threaten me at every step. There was, 
thank God! neither snow nor wind to add to my safferings. 1 found 
the ammonites lying about in Aundreds on the top of a small ascent just 
as the road wound through a kind of pass between two hillocks, before 
it descended to a ravine. The distance from the Nrti pass was about 
three miles, but at this point the continuation from that pass of the crags 
forming the first rise of the Himalayan mountains was not very distant. 
The rocks surrounding the fossils were a kind of mottled grey limestone, 
i, e. the white veins were more frequent than im ordinary limestone. 
» The hills seemed all to be decomposed hereabouts : and from the glen 
ofthe Sianki river, | observed that the liujestone was ‘in almost per- 
pendicular strata, dipping to the northeast where a dip was visible; but 
the strata seemed to be the effect of a convulsion and not to be natural- 
ly formed. Indeed, the quartzoze masses on the south side of the 
/pass were all of a similar appearance, and some hills were composed 
_ entirely of white decomposed soil; as others, on both sides, were of a 
_black soil. I was too ill to stay long picking up ammonites, and, 
_moreover, I can always command a good supply from the Bhotias.: I 
shall: send you a present of specimens. To my surprise, I found in return 
that the whole ravine down to the Sianké river was equally full ot 
_ Amynonites, but that being round-and uncovered from their matrix; the 
natives did not generally observe them so well as the broken ones higli- 
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erup. Wedged in the blue limestone in the ascent back to the crest 
of the pass, I observed a large bed of thinly laminated and contorted 
argillaceous schist. The round quartz stones are every where scattered. 

I see no difference whatever either in the geological character of 
the hills or the form of the ranges, between one side of the pass and 
the other. Tartary is in fact entered very*soon after leaving Niti 
village, and the peaks seen so grandly towering in the south are the 
real beginning of the Himdléya mountains, and not the crest of the 
pass. Pray come and see whether I am not right in conjecturing that. 
fossil ammonites can be found on the south face of the iti pass, 
which is in my idea, only the highest portion of the Tartaric plain, 
running up to the HimAélaya peaks, Even at JViti, there are peaks 
23,000 feet high due siuth ; and there as well as at the pass itself the 
spectator wonders how one is to thread one’s way into Hindustan 
through them, no gorge or glen being visible, that seems to be like an 
intreit or exit. Behind Me/déri the hills become round and Tartaric 
also, as well as behind Witi, but being higher and within the limit of 
perpetual snow, they are difficult to cross, and the pass following a 
river bed is preferred. The time to visit Néiti is from the 20th Sept. to 
the 10th Oct. In May, Maliri even is hardly reachable, and the snow, 
does not melt in any part of Upper Pynkanda till the end of that. 
month. The pass is not open till July, and it shuts now. On the 
evening of the day (11th Oct.) on which I visited the pass, the first 
snow fell. All night it snowed heavily and next day I could hardly 
reach Niti / Such are the vicissitudes at this season. At 3 Pp. M. when 
the wind got up, the thermometer was 30° in the shade and 42° in the 
sun at the crest of the pass. On the morning of the 12th, in my camp at 
14,500 feet, the thermometer was 16° in the air and 22° at my bedside! 

I shall wait till I get back to send you specimens, I havea good 
many fossil bones brought from the interior of Thibet, and from the 
Médna pass. ‘They are however very broken and sinall. . 

P.S. The Hindu pilgrims who visit Manasarovara Lake go . 
by the Mina pa8s, which is merely the continuance _ the glen of the 
Saraswati above Badrinath, (as the iti pass is of | Dhauli river,) 
and they return by the iVilang pass behind Ga ri or by Niéi. 
These two last are the easiest of all the passes, Nilang being without 
much ascent and being the course of the Jhannabi river, which rises on 
the Thibet side. The Juwdhir pass is the most difficult, but being 
near Almora the greatest traffic, nevertheless, is carried on in that 
pass. The Neipdl passes are all easy. The pilgrims leave Mun 
July, and return to this side in the beginning of October. — 
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IV.— Additional notice on the geography of Cochinchina. By the most 
Rev. Jean Louis, Bishop of Isauropolis. 

Although I have already given you a short account of the ~outoley 
of Cochinchina, I think it is advisable to add a few more remarks 
because in the first plage, I have recent intelligence from that country 
that various changes have taken place in the divisions or limits of the 
empire; and in the second place, because I have made,—and in some 
cases I have not made,—the consequent alterations in the map which 
I am about to publish. . 

The letters to which I have above alluded inform me that the king- 
dom of Cumboze, henceforth will only have a local habitation anda 
name Gn our old maps. This kingdom so-egncient, known in the 
Chinese annals by the name of Chén lap and of Chiém lap, was originally 
designed by them under the name of PAG nam. From the fifth cen- 
tury and perhapggeven before, it was divided into two parts, one named 
Chiém lap (maritime). This part was the nearest to the sea and has 
the appearance of an immense lake. It is the division now known by 
the name of Gia dint, or the province of lower Cochinchina. The 
northern part which is very mountainous was called Chiém lap ‘ of earth’ 
(inland). This denomination ceased about the year 606 of the Chris- 
tian era, when the general name of Chiém lap or Camboze embraced 
the whole. This kingdom was bounded on the north by the kingdom 
of Laos, on the west by the kingdom of Siam, and on the south by 
the sea, for it is within the last century only that lower Cochinchina 
has formed one of its limits to the south, for the latter country was itself 
formerly one of the finest divisions of the Camboze kingdom. Its true 
limits were the mountains inhabited by savages called Moi, and those of 
the ancient kingdom of Ciampa. ‘This country is situated in a long 
plain between two ranges of mountains on the east and west. 

Camboze, from being one of the most flourishing kingdoms of Indo- 
China has undergone the same fate as all those great empires of Asia 
of which nothing remain but the name, while Cochinchina has been built 
upon its ruins. For along period the king of Camboze was tributary 
to the kings of Siam and of Cochinchina. The king of Siam had taken 
all the country which bordered his kingdom to the west even as far as 
Battambong- The king of Cochinchina extended the limits of his domi- 
nion to Chdndoe, a fortified place, situated on the canal of H¥a-tién, about 
three days’ journey from the capital of Camboze, named Nam-vang, by 
the Cochinchinese, Penompeng by the Cambogiens, from whence, the 
Europeans, who have a facility of corrupting names, have made Columpé. 
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The effeminate king of Camboze (he deserved this name for his escort was 
composed of nothing but women) for a long time found himself between 
two zealous protectors, who, while they were encroaching little by little on 
his dominions, were always feasting him with the titles of noble and power- 
ful majesty. In a word, the situation of this phantom of a king resem- 
bled that of the unfortunate individual in the proverb who sitting between 
two stools soon found himself on the ground between them. The king of 
Cochinchina always placed near his majesty several mandareens to pro- 
tect and direct his politics. For a long time this king had no male child, 
and although in that country the Salic law was not in existence, the 
Cochinchinese king only waited for the favorable moment to put into 
execution the project he had privately entertained for many years: of 
adding to his kingdom*what little still remained in the possession of the 
king of Cambore. About the end of 1835 or beginning of 1836 the 
king of Camboze died; immediately the king of Cochinchina gave the 
daughter of the defunct monarch in marriage to a hinchinese man- 
dareen and proclaimed Nam VAnG one of the protectors of the em- 
pire of Annam, and also of the country in the vicinity of the sea, under 
the title of Protector (prefect?) of Gosat. In order not to terrify the 
neighbouring kings and principally so as not to excite the jealousy of” 
the king of Siam, the Cochinchinese king gave the title of Nu Vuong, 
that is to say Queen, to the Princess of Ca mboze. If I were asked to 
say in which kingdom she reigns, as all her dominions: have been 
added to the Cochinchinese prefecture ? I should answer that I do not 
know; but in the same manner as small bones are given to amuse chil- 
dren, so sometimes fine titles are given to amuse grown up people. These 
are my reasons for having only placed the name NE tas in my 
map and reduced the country into prefectures. -* 

This is what I have done:—now what I have not dionais is the acnitie 
of Nam Vang the capital, Has it changed its place ? Certainly, and 
what to us appears so extraordinary is not so to those who know the 
_ customs and superstitions of the Indians and of the Indo-chinese. In 
your journal fof September 1837, it strikes me that. I gave the reasons 
for these different changes. About the end of ‘December 1833, this — 
town of Nam Vang was entirely destroyed by the Siamese. ‘The king 
of Camboze has had another town built at a short distance from the — 


former one, and on the opposite bank k of the same river, but being igno- 


rant of its right position I have not altered it. I “may say as much regard- 

yon ,in lower Cochinchina ;—it is no longer in its 
ay r at ‘this map, , people will say that there ~ 
¢ ounced so as to enable 
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persons who visit these parts to rectify the same. In drawing the map 
of this country I am guided merely by the interests of science and must 
openly say what I think of the work, and of the ameliorations or changes 
that I have thought proper to make. 

One of the most essential alterations and which I had the greatest 
hesitation in adopting, wat’—what do you think ?7—to change the course 
of one of the finest and largest rivers im Asia. The present map is alto- 
gether different in this respect from the ancient ones. In all the Euro- 
pean maps this great river of Laos is represented throughout the whole 
of its course as strait as an arrow until it reaches Cochinchina. I think 
ita decided mistake ; I will give you my reasons for thinking so. I was 
always persuaded that in regard to a geographical map, the same rule 
holds as for a geographical dictionary ;—one copies’ the maps of another 
and enlarges it more or less, and adds a few more names, and it is lucky 
if in thus copying the errors are not augmented. The geographical 
dictionary of Voset! EN offers an example. Tor his day it was a very good 
work ; since then new editions have been made, enriched, augmented, im- 
proved, &c. and nevertheless the greater part of the original mistakes 
still remain, and whut was really the case in the time of VosGcren, but 
has disappeared within the last 50 or 60 years, is not corrected: v. g¢. 
the town of Chandernaygore is always the same ;—it is said that a great 
quantity of velvet, silk, brocades, saltpetre,.&c. are bought and sold 
there: I could give further examples of this, but it would be superfiu- 
ous. 

I return again tothe geographical map of Cochinchinz. I have given 
to the river which flows through Laos a course quite different from that 
in all the other maps, because the two maps I had with me drawn 
by engineers of the country gave it this direction. They know the 
country, they visit it every day and have measured all the windings of 
the river Lwos which is also called Meykon or iMecon. To lay down) 
interior of Camboge, Laos and a part of ZThon-king, I have used an | 
ancient and a modern map of the country designed by his majesty's engi- 
neers ; for the coast I have used a map made by Mr. D'Atvor, a French 
officer, formerly in the service of his majesty the emperor of Cochin- 

china. I think it the best map for the coasts that I have as yet seen: in 
truth no one had such a good opportunity, for Mr. D' Ayor's occupations 
obliging him often to pass and repass this shore, he could make his ob-— 
servations and rectify them often. The knowledge I have had of the y 
greater part of the places of the interior of Cochinchina properly called has’ 
greatly aided mein placing them on this map. Yeu would probably 
‘wish to know if any confidence is to be placedin the map made by these 
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engineers, and if they were capable of measuring distances and finding the 
latitude and longitude of places. The different engineers and drafts- 
men belonging to his majesty with whom I was acquainted were not 
then conversant with the details of the art ; they merely used the chain 
and could find out the points in the horizon by means of the compass. 
In drawing their maps they used those made by Europeans which they 
either reduced or enlarged in scale; then they added the different 
places omitted or unknown to the Europeans. Although this map is 
not without errors, yet I think it is and may be, unfortunately fora long 
period, the best and most detailed that has as yet appeared. 

For 200 years a number of Europeans of different nations have inha- 
bited Cochinchina, qthers Tonguin, and others again Camboge. Some 
had factories and were occupied with commerce; others were mis- 
sionaries and attended to the instruction of the infidels and to the relief 
of the Christians. How happened it that in those happy times, when 
these strangers were protected and even enjoyed liberty, none of them 
have given us any knowledge of the geography of the country? About 
this period the J esuits at the court of Pekin were giving to the enlichtened 
world the most exact and most complete plans of an immense empire. 
In my opinion if the different kingdoms that I have enumerated had had 
as their chief a man like Cano H1, who protected the fine arts, we should 
have enjoyed the same “advantage. But to the eyes of an ignorant 
prince and people he who dared to construct any geographical instru- 
ments so as to make observations, might have paid rather dear for such 
a temerity, either by death or at least by exile. I will give you an 
example of what I have just said. In the year 1818 or 1819, the offi- 
cers of a French frigate “« Ze Henri,” which was anchored in the river 
#ué, and who bad been very well received by the king Gra Loxeo 
father of the reigning prince, wished to regulate their chronometers 
and had come ashore and prepared ; an artificial horizon. ‘The day after 
the king having been informed of the Preparation of these’ extraordinary 
instruments, jad called into his presence ‘the two ® French mandareens 
Messrs. VannigR and CHacneau, who were in his ‘service, and said 
to them in the ] presence © of the assembled council: “ It appears that the 
officers of the frigate are making a | map of the country, order them to 













discontinue their attempt.” “I Gia Lona, whose s Gedthhinte téWikds 
_ Europ: wis. were so dil rent from poco ocean Mae alte this way, 

what hop ve of being better the inte 
‘this count as oe are in this state? °° stluk 

_ It was a pity that Captain Macreod was unable to ‘carry his 





researches beyond the Sra degree of longitude. His sertices would have 
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been of great use, had he been able to have come down the Me 
kong river from the 18th degree to the 11th of latitude north. But 
let us hope that what is delayed, is not altogether lost. Captain 
Macterop has opened and cleared the road. Under the present cir- 
cumstances it appears to me to be the best and only route to be taken .; 
as neither the Siamese flor Cochinchinese will allow Europeans to 
enter their country to go and visit Laos, and much less to prepare in- 
struments to make observations with. 

About the year 1770, Mr. Levavasseur, a missionary at Camboge, 
well acquainted with the different localities, informs us; ** that the town 
of Columpé, which some geographers have placed on the western branch 
of the Mécon, is in reality very near to this river, but on another river 
nearly as large which flows from a large lake froifi Camboge, and after 
passing Columpé enters the Mécon.” ‘The same person in another place 
says ‘“* after passing Columpé we soon arrived at the place, where the 
river, which flows past the royal town, enters the Alécon.” Here the 
bishop of Canathe remarked to me that the river that enters Cochinchina 
is one of the branches of the great river, which after having been sub- 
divided in Cochinchina enters the sea at two different places; adding 


-to these two the mouth of the Bassac is the cause of geographers say- 


ing that the Mécon enters the sea at-three different places: it is as well 
to add that the ancient geographers made no mistake in placing the 
three mouths of the Mécon in the Camboge, for in former days this 
kingdom extended as far. (Nouvelles lettres edifiantes, tom. VI.) 

In the days of this missionary, the dominions of the king of Cochin- 
china did not extend so far as the country watered by the western 


_ branch of the Mécon. It is surprising that the greater part of our 


geographers have not profited by these observations, and that the route 
traced out by the ancient geographers should still be followed without 
trying to amend it. MaLresrun says that one can only guess at the 


right situation of Lac-thé which a recent traveller says is situated to the 


north of Laos, between ‘Tong-kin and China. Ls have tried to find its 


situation and I think I have succeeded. From the harrative of the 
_ missionaries, this country of Lac-thé, which isnothing more than a 


; & 


canton, | contains about 1500 inhabitants, _ and is situated at the extre- 
mity of Tong-kin towards the west, is dependent of the province of 
Thanh-hoa-mgoai, and is situated | on the borders of the provinces of 
Hing-héa of Soutdy . or. Doar and of. Nam-thitong. I think Ma L- 
TEBRUN was wrong in only seeing in | the Lac-thd, the Laos by “the 
_ Chinese name of Lac-tchoue. fag > pete nat A ee rs 
202 ) | +i | 
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At present a large country is designated by the name of the kingdom 
of Laos, or more properly Luo, because a number of towns or small 
states bear that name. For instance in the Cochinchinese map there 
is a great kingdom called Zao /ong; its capital town is near the river, 
called Mécon when it approaches Caméboge; but near the capital itself 
this river bears the name of Cin long giang, which signifies, the river 
of the nine dragons. I think that from the word Lao long, the extent 
of country situated between two chains of mountains and watered by 
this great river has been called Zao. T was unable to place in my map 
this town of Zao Jong as it appears to be between the first and second 
degrees of longitude east and about the 22nd of latitude north. I was 
surprised at not findimg this capital in Mr. Macteon’s map. Mat- 
TEBRUN and many others have placed the source of this river in the 
province of Yun-nam in China. But lam persuaded that this river 
flows from the mountains of Ththet. Ina short time [I have no doubt 
that we shall obtain proof of what I have advanced. = It is indicated in 
the map of Cochinchina and the extraordinary inundation of this river 
about the month of September proves also, that the melting of the ice of 
Thibet, is the cause of its overflowing its banks and spreading its waters 
over Camboge and lower Cochinchina, and causing the same fertility as 
the Nile does in Egypt. What Martesrun speaks of a traveller 
having arrived at Laos from China by descending one of the rivers and 
crossing a lake, does not prove that the Cambuge river has its source in 
‘China; this on the contrary accords exactly with the Cochinchinese 
map ; about the 23rd or 24th degree of latitude one of the rivers, which 
flows from the mountains of Ziguni-nam, enters the great river of 
Camboge. This Portuguese traveller must fhe Pais the edt he eae of 
these two rivers fora lake. oe 

“The Dutch ambassador, GerArp “Van wisticr visited! eis in 
1641, and if we exclud# Le Manint whose works | was unable to 
“procure, “jt is to the Dutch we are indebted for what little we know of 
Laos. They eyabarked on board ‘small boats at Camboge, and were 
eleven weeks reaching ‘Viénchau, the capital ‘of one of the states of Laos, 
In the Cochinchinese map this ‘town is called Ban chau, but the 
“Siamese call it Vien chau and I think fie iee-Yaal nate” IPAS Hot 
ow why some “geographers call it alcawad mart ‘others 
one Sante is nc pace better. O thers have at a sh 
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tributary to that empire. Some pay their tribute in gold, musk, gum, 
lac, &c. ; others again in elephants’ teeth, rhinoceros’ horns, skins of deer 
and other animals, aromatic gums, &c. “The Cochinchinese sell their 
silks, but salt is the most profitable substance ; formerly this commodity 
used to be sold for its weight in gold. 

The language and customs of the country of Laos resemble in a 
great measure those of Siam and Camboge. The religion of Buddha is 
in the same state of veneration as in these two countries, but a few 
changes have been introduced by the Bonzes. There are in this 
country a number of idols and Bonzes; one scarcely finds a village with- 
out them. Near the residence of the princes there is generally a mag- 
nificent temple and a gilt idol of an enormous size. Each prince as 
he succeeds to the throne has it re-gilt. The custom of burning the 
dead bodies near it is still kept up, and of preserving the ashes in an 
earthen vase placed in the temple of the idol. Their Bonzes have 
however broken the law of abstinence; they leave this part of the rites 
to their brethren, while they themselves eat indifferently all sorts of 
meat. They themselves have ordained that they may marry ; this is not 
allowed in Camboge of Siam and Cochinchina, where if they do not wish 
to remain in celibacy they are obliged to quit the pagoda. 

The Dutch who ascended the Camboge river on their way to Lao, found 

this river very broad in some places and very narrow and full of rocks 
in others. The most remarkable places they saw were ZLoim, Gocke- 
lok, Looim, Simpou, Sombok, Sombabour, and Baatsiong. Out of 
the whole of these I only meet with Sombok and Sombabour which 
were formerly towns of Camboge. I have not placed either of them in 
my map, because in the last century the frequent civil wars have caused 
great ravages, and the constant incursions of the Cochinchinese and 
principally those of the Siamese have ruined many towns and changed 
the face of the whole country. A great aumber of the inhabitants 
were killed ; others again were taken into captivity. The Cochinchinese 

- seeing that a part of these territories was uncultivated, advanced little 
by little to cultivate a land, the fertility of which was surprising, and 

- at last ended by being the only masters of this part. sae aia 

The empire of dnamite, which at its origin, was nothing more than a 

‘small state has become a vast and powerful empire by the conquest of 

Ciampee of Tong-king and of Camboge ; this empire might be compared 

at its foundation toa small rivulet that becomes larger as different streams 
enter it. If the geography of this country and of its neighbouring 

. kingdoms has become obscure, it is not, as MaLTesnun says, from its 


having been treated of by numerous writers who contradict each other, 
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but owing to the numerous changes that have taken place in conse- 
quence of fresh conquests and usurpations. A scientific and clever 
traveller who would penetrate into these vast and almost unknown 
countries would render a great service to science. — 





V.—On the Reg-Ruwan or moving sand, a singular phenomenon ae 
sound near Cabil with a sketch. By Capt. Atex. Burnes, 


In the vicinity of Cabu/ there is a phenomenon similar to what océurs 
at Jabal Nakous, or the sounding mountain, near Zor in the Red Sea. 
It is called Reg-Ruwan or the moving sand, and is thus described by 
the emperor Baser. ‘* Between these plains there is a small hill in 
which there is a line of sandy ground, reaching from the top to the bot- 
tom of the hill. They called it Ahwaja, Reg-Rwwan. They say that 
in the summer season the sound of drums and nagarets issues from this 
sand.” The place has been seldom visited, being in the AKohistan or 
troubled part of the country, but the power of the present chief of 
Cabil has subdued the rebellious tribes near, and an opportunity was 
thus afforded us of visiting it, which we did in October last. 

The description of BABER above given, though it appears marvellous, 
is accurate ; Reg-Ruwan is about forty miles north of Cadiul towards 
Hindu, kosh and near the base of the mountains. Two ridges of hills, 
detached from the rest, run in and meet each other; at the apex of 
this, a sheet of sand, as pure as that on the sea shore, with a slope of 
about 40°, forms the face of a hill to its summit, which is about 400 
feet high. When this sand is set in motion by a body of people, who 
slide down it, a sound is emitted. On the first trial we distinctly heard 
two loud, hollow sounds such as would be given by a large drum. On 
two subsequent attempts we heard nothing, so that perhaps the sand 
requires to be for a time settled before the curiosity is displayed. There 
is an echo in the place, and the inhabitants have a belief that the sounds 
are only heard on Friday when the saint of Reg-Ruwan, who is interred 
hard by, permits ! The locality of the sand is remarkable, there being 
none other in the neighbourhood. Reg-Ruwan faces the south but the 
wind of Purwan (badi Purwan) blows from the north for the greater 
part of the year, and has probably deposited it by an eddy. Such is the 
violence of this wind that all the trees in the neighbourhood bend to the 
; south, and a field, after a few years, requires to be recleared of the 
pn stones which the loss of soil lays bare. The mountains 
here are generally composed of granite or mica, but at Rea; Preeen we 
Sail sanatone, Asie, Sele seh Iits, - Saat 3 
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In a late number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society, an extract of 
a letter from Lieutenant WeLLSTEAD of the Indian Navy, described 
the mountain in the Red Sea, which has also been mentioned by GRAY 
and Seerzen. There would appear to be some variation in the kind of 
sound issued, but both are, I suppose, explained by one theory and that 
given by Mr. James Prinsep, regarding Jabal Nakous, being merely 
‘a reduplication of impulse setting air in vibration in a focus of echo. 
At all events Reg-Ruwan is another example of the phenomenon, and ~ 
the accompanying sketch of its locale may please those interested in 
acoustics, 

Reg-Ruwan is seen from a great distance, and the situation of the 
sand is so curious that it might almost be imagined the hill had been 
cut in two, and that it had gushed forth as fronfa sand bag, though the 
wind could have brought it together. Convulsions of nature however 
- are exceedingly common in this part of the world. BAasee mentions 
one to have occurred in his time and in this very plain, so “‘that, in some 
places, the ground was elevated to the height of an elephant above its 
old level, and in others as much depressed.” A severe earthquake took 
place in Cabiul six years ago and shocks happen so frequently as twice 
or thrice in a mouth. We had no less than three of these on the 14th 
of December last, and many before and since, but they were all slight. 
A passing shake, with a rumbling noise, is called “ goozur” to distin- 
guish it from “ zilzillee” or earthquake, which the inhabitants denomi- 
nate a motion that is tremulous. A Cashmerian lately asked me to 
inform him what was the cause of the series of earthquakes that con- 
tinued daily without intermission for six successive months in Cashmeer 
about four or five years ago. If these reports be true, Cashmeer may 
have been a lake as is generally supposed, or it may have been any 
thing. The frequency of volcanic action in these countries is deserv- 
ing of much attention, ab 





VI,—On the Siah-pésh Kuffirs with specimens of their language and 
costume. By Captain Avex. Buangs*. ' 
The extreme interest which attaches to the history and condition of the 
Kaffirs, who occupy the mountainous regions of northern Afhagnistan, 
has excited much curiosity, which it is my endeavour to gratify, having 
* Captain Buanes in the letter to Mr. Secretary MACNAGHTEN, forwarding this 
interesting note, writes :— 
‘* Learly determined either to attempt in person to enter Aafiristan or to ound 
one of the gentlemen along with me, but the services of all being disposed of elaec- 
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just met several Kaffirs in Cad:d/, who had been captured at an advane- 
ed age, and were still familiar with the language and manners of their 
eountrymen. Ihave also of late seen people both Hindu and Muham- 
madan, who had visited the habitations of the Kaffirs and have thus had 
the opportunity presented of hearing what these people thought of them- 
selves and how they were viewed by foreigners. ‘The account of the 
Kaffirs, given by Mr. ELpuinstone, renders it unnecessary to repeat 
the many details which will be found in his work ; my object being to 
improve our present knowledge and clear UP» if possible, some of the 
existing obscurity. 

In speaking of their nation, the Kaffirs designate themselves as the 
Muhammadans do ‘ Kaffirs’ with which they do not couple any opprobrious 
meaning though it impties infidel. They consider themselves descended 
ofone KomxksnAt,and their Muharmmadan neighbours, either corrupt the 
word or, assign them a lineage from AKoreish, one of the noblest of the 
tribes of Arabia, to the language of which country they further state 
that of the Kaffirs to be allied. They have no distinction of black and 
white Kaffirs that I could hear of; and one of the Kaflir informants 
assured me that his tribe looked upon all as brothers, who wore ringlets 
and drank wine! They have however no definite*idea of the surround- 
ing countries, Bajour and Kuner to the south being the limits of their 
geographical knowledge. They have no books, nor is reading or writ- 
ing known in the nation, so that they have no recorded traditions. 
Their country, has many table-lands some of which extend for fifteen or 
twenty miles, and on these there are always villages; Wygui and 
Camdesh are on one of these plateaus, and eastward of the latter lies the 
country of the Muhammadans. ‘The winter is severe, but in summer 
grapes ripen in great abundance. 

The words of a young Kaffir, about eighteen years of age now in_ 
Cabal, will afford the best explanation of many of their customs. . His 
name as a Kaffir was DeeAsur, asa Muhammadan it has been changed 
to Fureepoom. He fell into the hands of the Muhammadans eighteen 
months since, by losing his road when passing from his native village 
of Wyzul to Gimeer, to visit a relative. He is a remarkably handsome 
young man, tall with. regular Grecian features, blue eyes and fair com- 
plexion, and is now a slave of the Ameer. ‘Iwo other Kaffir boys, eight. 


where, no opportunity has been yet presented of hearing how a European observer 
would regard that singular race. As there is much curiosity, both on the continent 

and io our o nda! country, about the Kaffirs, and we are naturally looked to forin- 
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them, I have trausmitted this paper to Goverament that bis 


| Lordahip the Governor General may be pleased to dispose of it as he deems proper. Sle 
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and nine years old, who came along with him, had ruddy complexions 
hazel eyes and auburn hair. They also had less beauty and high cheek- 
bones, but they were still handsome, and extremely intelligent. Their 
Kaffir names were TeENGEER and CrHoupur, and that of their mothers 
RaAIMaL and BraoraGtiy. Noneof these Kaffirs, nor two others which 
I saw, had any resemblance to the Afghans or even Cashmerians. 
They looked a distinct race, as the most superficial observer would 
have remarked on seeing them. 

DeeENsoR said that there was no chief of the Kaffirs, but that great 
men were called Salmunash. They do not appear to carry on any 
combined operations against their ncighbours, but they retaliate, when 
an invasion of their frontier takes place, and are very inveterate against 
the Muhammadans, and give no quarter to captives. They possess great 
agility and activity, qualities which their enemies accord to them. 
Muhammadans seldom venture to enter their country as travellers, but 
Hindus go as merchants and beggars (fakirs) and are not ill used. I 
met a Muhammadan whio had passed into Budukhshan and was not mo- 
lested. In killing their food, the Kaffirs have no ceremonies, they 
sacrifice cows and goats to DoGuan, the Supreme Being, particularly 
at a great festival which occurs iu the beginning of April and lasts for 
ten days. They have idols and know the Hindu god Mana‘pgeo by name, 
but they all eat beef and have either lost their Hindu belief or never 
had any thing in common with it. They neither burn nor bury their 
dead but place the body in a box arrayed in a fine dress, whieh consists’ 
of goat skins or Cashgar woollens ; they then remove it to the summit 
of a hill near the village where it is placed but never interred. Kaffir 
females till the ground, and in eating the men sit apart from the women. 
They have no tables, the dish containing the meal is placed on a tripod 
made. of iron rods of which Deenrur and his companions made a model 
for me with twigs. They assemble around thig and eat sitting on stools 
or chairs without backs, They are very fond of honey, wine and vine- 
gar, all of which they have in abundance. They have no domestic fowls, 
nor is there a horse in their country ; wheat and barley afe their grains, 
there is no juwaree. They are very found of music and dancing but, 
as in eating, the men separate from the women, and the dance of the 
one sex differs from that of the other. Both were exhibited to me» — 
that of the men consists of three hops on one foot, and then astamp; the | 
women place their hands on their shoulders and leap with both feet, 
going round ina circle, They have a two-stringed instrument anda 
kind of drum for music. ‘ik ty pons as . bee Gr Om he wm 4a" 
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Derensour described the mode of life among the Kaffirs to be social, 

since they frequently assemble at each other's houses or under the trees 
which embosom them, and have drinking parties. In winter they sit 
round a fire and talk of their exploits. They drink from silver cups, 
trophies of their spoil in war. The wine, which is both light and dark, 
will keep for years and is made by expressing the juice under the feet 
into a large earthen jar, described to be of delicate workmanship. Old 
and young of both sexes drink wine, and grape juice is given to children 
at the breast. A Kaffir slave girl, who became a mother, short! y after 
her arrival in Cabu/, demanded wine or vinegar after the birth of her 
child, the latter was given to her, she caused five or six walnuts to be 
burned and put init, drinking it off and refusing all the luxuries of 
Cabil. ‘The costume of the nation is better shewn in the accompany- 
ing sketch than-by description ; a successful warrior adds to it a waist- 
band ornamented with a small belt for every Muhammadan he has killed. 
The daughter of such a one also, has the privilege of wearing certain 
ornaments entwined in her hair, made of sea shells or cowries, which 
no one can usurp without signal punishment. A Hindu, who was pre- 
sent at a Kaffir marriage, informed me that the bridegroom had his food 
given to him behind his back because he had not killed a Muhammadan. 
‘Enmities frequently arise among them, but the most deadly feud may be 
extinguished by one of the parties kissing the nipple of his antagonist’s 
‘left breast, as being typical of drinking the milk of friendship, The 
other party then returns the compliment by kissing the suitor on the 
head, when they become friends tilldeath. The Kaffirs do not sell their 
children to Muhammadans ; though a man, in distress, may sometimes 
dispose of his servant or steal a neighbour's child and sell it. 

j asked my oldest Kaffir informant if he regretted the loss of his 
country amd he, at once, replied that their Kaffir customs were best but, 
here, he preferred thoseeof Muhammad. He had, however, imbibed a 
taste for Islam, and observed that here there was religion and there 


none. He told me a singular fact of a Kaflir relative of his own, named — 


SHusoop, who had been captured and, becoming a Moollah, trayelled, 
under the name of Korosn, into India, returning about three years ago, 
to Kaffiristan when he made known many things to the Kaflirs which 
“they had never before heard of: after a short stay, he wished to quit the 
country but he was not permitted. The names of places which Deen- 
BUR remembered | were Wygul, fit Cheemee, Kaygul, Minchgul, 
ree  Jamuy, Geil ® ichgul Dere é, wage Camdesh, 
ul, Pendesh, Villegul and Savendesh. It is however, believed 
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koosh north of Cabidf and Jutlalabad, are converted Kaffirs, which their 
appearance and mixed language seem to bear out. 

The language of Kaffiristan is altogether unintelligible to Hindus 
and their Uzbek and Afzhan neighbours ; some of its sound, soft labials 
are scarcely to be pronounced by a European, but the accompanying 
specimens will illustrate if. They were taken from Deensurn. The 
sentences that follow bear, however, an evident affinity to the languages 
of the Hindu stock. As the Kaffirs have no written character, I give 
them in an English dress.. When in the Kohistan of Cabidl, near 
Punjsheer, l had an opportunity of meeting some of the people, who 
speak Pushye, which resembles the dialect of the Kaffirs as may be 
supposed from their proximity to them, and as will be seen in the annex- 
ed vocabulary. Pushye is spoken in eight villages, named as follows: 
1 Eeshpein, 2 Eeshkein, 3 Soudur, 4 Alisye, 5 Ghyu, 6 Doornama, 
7 Dura i pootta and 8 Mulaikir, all of which are situated among 
or near the seven valleys of Nujrow (huft dura i nujrow). The 
Pushyes are considered a kind of Tajiks by the Afirhans. 

I have stated the account which the Kaffirs give of themselves. I 
received the following additional particulars from a Muhammadan, who 
had visited four villages named Kutar, Gimeer, Deoos and Sas, all of 
which are beyond the frontier hamlet of Aoo/man,; which is inhabited 
by Neemchu Mussulmans and lies north of Julalabad. He described 
the-Kaffirs as a very merry race, without care, and hoped he would not 
be considered disrespectful, when he stated that he had never seen 
people more resembling Europeans in their intelligence, habits and 


appearance as well as in their hilarous tone and familiarity, over their 


wine, ‘They have all tight clothes, sit on leathern stools, and are exceed- 


ingly hospitable. They always give wine to a stranger and it is often 


put in pitchers, like water, at public places which any one may drink. 
To ensure a supply of it they have also very ,strict regulations prevent- 
ing the grapes being cut before a certain day. My informant consider- 


ed the country of the Kaffirs quite pervious to a traveller if he got a 


Kaffir to be his security. They have no ferocity of disposition, however 
barbarous some of their customs «ppear; and, besides the mode of 
ensuring pardon already described, he stated that if a Kaffir has killed 
ten men of a tribe, he can secure forgiveness by throwing down his 
knife before his enemies, trampling on it and kneeling. 


- Besides my Muhammadan informant I met a Hindu at Peshawur, 


7 


who had penetrated into the higher Kaffir country, about twenty-five 


miles from Chughansurall where he resided for eleven days: some of 


his - observations are curious. He was protected by a Kaffir and expe- 
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rienced no difficulties, but he would not have been permitted to ro 
among the more distant Kafiirs : had he attempted it, he either would 
have been killed or compelled to marry and live for good among them. 
He was not however convinced of the journey being impracticable. 
He was kindly treated as far as he went, and admitted to their houses. 
He saw them dancing and describes the race ‘to be of exquisite beauty, 
with arched eyebrows and fine complexion! ‘These Kaffirs allow a lock 
of hair to grow on the right side of the head, and the Hindu declares 
they were of his own creed as they knew Siva. They had bows and 
arrows for defence, they pulled the strings of the former with their toes 
and their arrows had heads like drooping lilies. Their country had many 
flowers and much shade. Many coins are found in it resembling those 
to be procured about Gajyour, and some of which have Grecian inscrip- 
tions. The worthy Hindu insisted upon its being a fact that the Kaffirs 
sold their daughters tothe Muhammadans according to their size, twenty 
rupees per span being a fair valuation! There is certainly no difficulty 
in procuring Kaffir slaves, and the high prices which are readily given 
may have induced these poor people, who closely adjoin the Mubamma- 
dan countries, to enter upon this unnatural traflic. 

But by far the most singular of all the visitors to the Kaffir country 
of whom I have heard was an individual, who went into it from Cabal 
about the year 1829. He arrived from Candahar and gave himself 
out, to be a Gubr or fireworshipper and an “ Ibrahime” (follower of . 
Axprauim) from Persia, who had come to examine the Kaffir country 
where he expected to find trace of his ancestors. He alighted in Cabial 
with the Armenians, called himself Saunryark, which is a name current 
among the Parsees of these days. His hosts used every argument to 
dissuade his going on such a dangerous journey, but he proceeded to 
Julalabad and Lughman, where he left his pony and _property, and 
entered the Kaffir country as a mendicant by way of Nuj pil, and was 
absent for some months. On his return, after quitting Kaffiristan, he 
“was barbarously murdered by the neighbouring Hazdras of the Ali 
| Purust tribe ; whose Malik, Oosman, was so incensed at his conntry- 
men’ s conduct that he exacted a fine of two thousand rupees as the price 
of his blood. - All these facts” were communicated to me by the Arme- 
M esiocigg in Cadbiil, but whether poor SHUNRYAR was a co ees Parsee or 
a ‘Persian Gubr, I could not discover, though I 
him the latter as he carried iis him 
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ZOROASTER, and yet visit the Kaffirs in their native glens. I know not 
what could have given rise to an identification of the Kaffir race with 
that of ancient Persia, but the mode of disposing of their dead on hills, 
without interment, but there are certainly traditions all over Afghanis- 
tan regarding the Gubrs or firew orshippers, and one of their principal 
cities, called Gurdez, in Zuinnut south of Cabiul, yet exists, which even 
in BaBer’s time, was a place of considerable strength. 

The country of the Kaffirs has also been entered by many wandering 
jewellers who pass through it, which brings me to make mention of its 
adjoining districts and their peculiarities. One of these individuals had 
visited Cashgar beyond Deer, and proceeded thence to the town of 
Shah Kuttore under Chitral and on to Badukhshan, habited as a 
Jakir. He always received bread when he askéd for it, but could not 
have, with safety, made himself known. The account of this man’s 
journey is curious as well as what he saw during it. Near a “ zyarut” 
or place of pilgrimage at Bajyour there is an inscription which, from 
the specimen shewn to me, I take to be old Sanskrit. About two miles 
beyond there is another inscription ; between the village of Deer and 
Arabkhan, there is a third, towards Cashgar, where the road is cut 
through the hill for some yards, the fame of the artificer being com- 
memorated, atigiram is an ancient place a day's march from Deer. 
‘Two days’ journey from Bajour, there is a small idol cut in black stone 
and attached to the rock. It is in a sitting posture, about two and a half 
feet high, and is said to have a helmet on the head similar to what is 
seen in the coins from Bajyour. It may be a Hindu figure for that tribe 
hold it sacred, but idols are to be dug up throughout all this country and 
a small one, eight or nine inches high, was brought to me from Swat 
which represented a pot-bellied figure cut in stone, half seated, with 
crossed arms and a hand placed onitshead. Such idols are also found at 
the “ tope” in the plain of Peshawur, and, whether they represent 
Baccuus or some less celebrated hero, antiquarians must determine. 
But to continue the jeweller’ s rambles. At Cashgar he purchased rock 
| crystal (beloor) | from the shepherds, who, simple men that they are, 
believe it to be the frozen ice of an hundred years! In sifu a maund of 
‘it costs twenty rupees and he doubled his outlay on returning by mak- 
ing it into seals and armlets, It is exported to China as buttons for or the 
a caps of the Mandarins. From Cashgar the onward journey was ‘made 
for lapis lazuli and rubies which he found in Budukhshan. _Leaving 
| Cashgar he crossed the river" that passes Chitrad, and_ which is here 
“called the water of Kuner ; in three ware he came toa hill called 
= Koh-i-niigsan” or the hill of f injury, do wa which | he slid upon. the 
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frozen snow in a leathern shirt and came to a bridge, but this is not on 
I was so much pleased with the novel account of his 
journey, that I prevailed on the man to repeat it and attend to such 
instructions as I should give him regarding copies of the inscriptions, 
&e. but he has not yet joied me. | 


the high road. 


English. 
Giul 
Sky 
Star 
Sun 
Moon 
World 
Earth 
Water 
Wind 
Fire 


Lightning 


Thunder 
Clouds 
Rain 


Moist 
Hot 
Cold 
Spring 
Summer 
Autumn 


Vocabulary of the Kaffir ldnguage. 


Kafr. 

Yamrai, Doc kin 
ila 

‘Tarah 

Soe 

Mas 

Dany4 or doonya 

Palal 

Au * 

Dams 


Ai 

Pulak 
Trankyas 
Maydar 
Wash 
Zim 


Gilulé 
Aza 
Galmula 
Shuelaw 
Ushtun 


Ga 5 
*Istriki gao 
 Vami 


 Utrek = | Froo 
- Kakhche Fort 


—, 
* gusset a4 





Father 


/ - ~~ 


~ 





Kench taulé 
Deshtan 
Kacha 
Jip 
Kech 
"laluk 
Kar 
Achan 
Nasa 
Ash 


Dint 
Deli 


Zudawén 
Chapél pain 
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Kur 
Poché 
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English, Ku ffir. English. Kaffir. 
Wall Barkan ‘Five Pick : 
King Pacha Six Shu 
Bow Shindri ‘Seven Soti 
Arrow Kain \Fight Osht 
Sword Tavali Nine Nu 
Shield Karai ‘Ten Dosh 
Spear Shel ° Twenty Vashi 
Armour Jirah Thirty (not known only 
Axe Chavi even tens) 
Knife Kalai Forty Dovashi 
Tobacco Tamaka Sixty Trevashi 
One Ek * Kighty Chal 
Two Da Hundred Chatavashi 
‘lhree ‘Tre Thousand Hazar 
Four Chata 
QOtestions in the Kaffir Langtiage. 

What is your name? Too ba nam kussoora ? 
Where is your country? Eema ba desh akineora ? 
Where are you going Akeeny gayish ? 
In your country do they dance? Eema ba deshaknoa natee chaol ? 
Do you drink wine ? Chookrye piash ? 
I do not understand. Yai nu piam. 
Give me water. Eeu an as. 
Is the road bad? Poout awaiwa, 
Are there bears in Kaffiristan ? Eema ba deshukua broo wa? 
How many days’ journey from Wyguil Wygul oshtee kittee wass ka dunooa 

to Camdesh ? Cumdesh ? 


Who lives in Shah Kuttore’s country? Shiuh Kuttore bu deshunaki visheen 
ust mom ? , 


Muhammadans reside there ? Moosulmannis heen ust mom ? 
Is there any king in Wyguil? Wiygu!l pucha waist a nuwair ? 
How many towns are there ? Kitee shuhr war? 

F Specimens of the Pushye Dialect. 

English. Pusihye. — English, Pushye. 
Bread Aoo Foot Payam 
Water Oorgai Waist Gamum 
Mother Ai Breast Simoom 
Wife Ishterkoom Belly Koochun 
Son Pootram Thigh ,. Dawaraum 
Forehead Tili Knee Kareem 
Eyebrows “Kash Fingers Augorain ~ 

ose Nost Ear Kaiam 
Lip Ooshtam Hair Loom 
Mouth Gilamam Butter Ghoost 
Beard Darim Flour Aboee 
Hard Hustam Meat Pe 

Questions. 
Are you hungry ? Awa tooma ? 
Are you thirsty ? ‘lunooma ? 
The sun is hot. Soora gurma. ; 
Have you fever ? Pare jech ke? | 
What is your name ? Name kera ? 
Where are you going ? — Kuro shart ke? 
When will you return ? Kima le yai? 


Is it snowing ? Lange tareo * 
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VII.— Examination ofthe Inscriptions from Girnar in Gu yerdt, and 
Dhauli in Cuttack, continued by James Pronser, Sec. As. Soc. » 


Sanskrit Inscription, No. 1, from Junagarh. 


After the announcement made in the proceedings of the Society, 
published in the present journal, that the Governor General has avced- 
ed to my request for the deputation of an officer to take exact facsimiles 
of the several inscriptions in Gujyerat which have turned out to be of so 
important a nature, it may seem premature “or superfluous to continue 
the publication of the analysis of the less perfect document now in my 
hands, But it is only in a few uncertain passages that the expected 
corrections are desired. The body of the matter is sufficiently intelli- 
gible, both in the Pali edicts of Girnar published last month, and in 
the Sanskrit inscription from Junagarh, which I have chosen for the 
subject of my present notice, | 

I should indeed be doing an injustice to Captain LancG who executed 
the cloth facsimile for the President of the Bombay Literary Society, 
and to Dr. Wiisown himself, who so graciously placed it at my disposal, 
when doubtless he might with little trouble have succeeded himself in 
interpreting it much better than I can do, from his well known proficiency 
in the Sanskrit : -; it would, I say, be an injustice to them, were 
I to withhold the publication of what is already prepared for the press, 
which may be looked upon as their property, and their discovery, 
and to mix it with what may hereafter be obtained by a more accurate 
survey of the spot. . nn 

Before, however, proceeding to the inscription itself, I have much 
pleasure in inserting Dr. WiLson’s account of his visit to the place, 
and of the mode in which the inscriptions were taken down under his. 
instructions. It was printed in the Bombay Christian Spectator, whence 
the author has kindly extraéted it at my request, in a letter first receiv- 
ed from Bombay. 

Account of « visit to Girnar by the Rev. J. WiLson, D, D. 

It was on the 13th of March, 1835, that I visited the Girndr moun- 
tain. The following is the extract from my journal which you have 
asked me to send to you. 7 

“ After leaving the Nawéb of Jundgad (with whom and his darbar 
I had spent the preceding night~ in keen, but friendly discussion), 
Girnér hill, I found myself at the base of it (the road leads 
through thick jangal) about day-break. The ascent is very difficult, 
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and in some places, from the precipitousness of the mountain, rather 
-~ trying to the nerves. The rock is of granite, containing, particularly 
near the summit, a large quantity of mica. There is scarcely any 
vegetation upon it, and indeed from its steepness, no possibility of 
the formation of a soil. The largest temples are at an elevation, I 
should think, of about 2000 feet, estimating the greatest height at 2500. 
They are built of the granite, though some of the steps and staircases 
are formed of sandstone, from the plain below. They are works of pro- 
digious labour, and are execnted in excellent taste. They are at pre- 
sent appropriated by the Jainas ; but the most ancient and remarkable 
of them appear to me from the Dhagob, and other arrangements, to be 
undoubtedly 2uddhist. The most remarkable Jaina images in them, 
«re those of Nemindtha, not much exceeding the size of a man, black 
and ornamented with gold, and at present worshipped ; and JtishabA- 
deva, of a colossal size, of granite, covered with white chunam ; and 
Parasnatha. In the inferior parts, there are the images of all the twen- 
Yy-four TVirthankars. There are numerous cells in the courts of the 
temples, and places adjoining, which were probably formerly used by 
zat the priests. At present, the only persons who live on the hill, are the 
sipahis who guard the temples, a few pujaéris, and pilgrims who come 
to worship, and who may sojourn for a night or two. J was allowed to 
go through all the temples, and even to enter the me 3 and measure 
the idols. When I had finished the inspection of them, a large com- 
pany of Yatis and Banias came to perform their devotions ; and as soon 
as I could command their attention, I preached to them the words of 
Aernal life....... 
“ After taking a little refreshment, I proceeded to the temple situat- 
dat the summit of the hill, Though goodlooking in the exterior, and 
evidently of Buddhist, or Jaina, origin, it is very filthy within. In 
one extremity, there is an uncarved block of, granite, with huge eyes 
and a monstrous mouth depicted upon it, sacred to Devi under the 
name of Ambadma. I found a good many people around it, to whom I 
spoke on the folly and guilt of idolatry. ‘There are two other peaks on 
the hill, from one of which the Hindus, who get tired of life, throw 
themselves down in the hope of making a speedy journey of it to heaven. 
I did not think of visiting them, on account of the difficulty of reaching 
them. There was, however, a staircase leading to them, as to the peak 
on which I stood. 3 | pee 
“ The view from the top of Girndr is one which is not dearly pur- 
chased at the expense of ascending it. It embraces the adjoining hills 
(of granite), and one of which, the Didtar, vies with it in height, and an 
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immense range of low country extending in all directions, and toward: 
the west, reaching to the sea. There is much yangal on the lower hills - 
and cultivation, from the want of water, is not very extensive in the 
low country. Villages appear scattered only here and there. 

“IT made as quick a descent of the mountain as possible, that I 
might reach, before the darkuess of night settled upon me, the block of 
granite near Jundgad, which contains the ancient inscriptions which, 
though never deciphered, have attracted much attention. I was able to 
accomplish the object which I had in view. After examining the block 
for a little, and comparing the letters with several ancient Sanskrita 
alphabets in my possession, I found myself able, to my great joy, and 
that of the brahmans, who were with me, to make out several words, 
and to decide as to the probable possibility of making out the whole. 
The taking a copy of the inscriptions I found, from their extent, to be 
a hopeless task ; but as Captain LanG (of the Kutiawdd Political 
Agency), had kindly promised to procure a transcript of the whole for 
me, I did not regret the circumstance. ..... 

“* T suggested to Captain Lance, a plan for taking a facsimile of the 
inscriptions. I recommended him to cover the rock with native paper 
‘slightly moistened, and to trace with ink the depressions corresponding 
‘with the forms of the letters. ‘The idea of using efoth, instead of paper 
was entirely his own ; and to that able officer, and his native assistants, 
are we indebted for the very correct facsimile, which he presented to 
‘me, and which I forwarded to you some months ago for your inspection 
and use. During the time that it was in Bombay, it was mostly with 
Mr. Warren, who got prepared for yourself, the reduced transcript, 
and with a native, who at the request of our Asiatie Society, and with 
my permission, prepared a copy for M. Jacauet of Paris. I had 
commenced the deciphering of it, when you ‘kindly communicated to me 
the discovery of your alphabet ; and I at onee determined that you, as 
“was most justly due, should have the undivided honour “of first proroulgat- 
ing its mysterigs. Any little progress which I had made in the attempt 
to forge a key, was from the assistance which I had received from the 
alphabets formerly ‘published in your transcendantly able work, Mr. 
' Eeuror’s Canarese alphabets, and the rigid deductions: of Visunu Sids- 

“tri, my quondam pandit to whom Mr. WATHEN has expressed his obli- 
cis in his paper on some ‘ancient copper-plate grants lately sent: by 
“him to England. Visunv's palwographical studies, I may mention, com-= 
vith Dr. BawinGTon’ s a which I showed to him some years 
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“The rock containing the inscriptions, it should be observed, is about 
a mile to the eastward of Jundgad, and about four miles from the base 
of Girnar, which is im the same direction. It marks, I should think, 
the extremity of the Maryddaé of the sacred. mountain. The Jainas, 
as the successors of the Bauddhas, greatly honor it. They maintain 
pinjardpurs, or brute hdéspitals, like the Banyas of Surat, in many of 
the towns both of the peninsula and province of Gujerdat ; and practise 


to a great extent the philopsychy of the long forgotten, but now restor- 
ed, edict of Asoxa.”” 


The rock or large stone above alluded to, appears to contain all three 
inscriptions. On the eastern side facing the Girads hill are the edicts 
of Asoxa in the old character :-—on the western side the Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion which I have selected as my theme for the present occasion; and 
on the southern side a third inscription longer even than either of the 
others, but somewhat more modern, and less distinct. 

The western inscription, then, is near the top of the stone :— it covers 
a surface of ten fect and a half in breadth, by five feet in height. The 
stone is a good deal cut or worn away in two places, but it does not 
seem that any thing has been lost on the outer edges, the irregularities 
there visible proceeding from the contour of the stone, Capt. Lana's 
facsimile is lithographed on a very reduced scale in Pl. XV. 

The character is only one remove from the Buddhist alphabet of 
Girndr. It has the same mode of applying the vowel marks ¢, a, and 
o, in particular to those excellent test letters nm, n, andm. The vowel é 
is still formed of the three dots: but I need not more fully dilate upon 
its peculiarities since I have already inserted the whole alphabet, as No. 3 
of the comparative table in last month's Journal. A few also of the 
principal passages I now subjoin on a larger scale in Pl. XVI. as upon 
them rests the value with which this inscriptipn will doubtless be regard- 
ed in Europe as well as in India, on account of the historical information 
itis calculated to afford. 

Once transcribed into | modern Négari a Sanskrit inscription becomes 
easily intelligible through the aid of a skilful pandit. In the present 
instance it has only been necessary to change two or three dubious 
letters to enable KaMALAKANTA to explain to me the contents of all 
the continuous passages which | still exist on the stone, and itis fortu- 

mately not very difficult to imagine from the context what must have 
occupied most of the spaces now eroded or mutilated, 

_ I have contented myself with a very small copy of the ‘original text, 
because _ hereafter. it may have, like the Allahabad inscription, to be 
done over again | 

u 22 
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Examination of the Inscriptions f Apri, 
Transcript of the Junagarh tmscription. No.1 
faq reacn gawd fafcamerermre (15 letters) ae ? 
famicurareaa: afoauccasurfeaaaes aut (73) 
2. (at <ufaafes (30 letters) (S) aTaa afaaT eae. 
araqaasfatauanaaiate at (=) 


1. 





3. GG faura (35 letters ) (fa) atfefeearneararea 
ada afee <TH Hersanwsare = (a) 
4. Bare: erfesrrwy (34 letters) grw ITS HET 
me yefivovesracttera sufeanfa a = = 
6) wArntwteeseqs (30 letters) eeateat wari ema 
warattaaetuat qarat fatasae: qafeetearat 
6. wifatisdiaiadiatatiarsresemeda (20 letters) 
- qreeiverafastfeat aufaaaga =— 


7. EK TRE qiarna faa ates fafaranSciaaa 
(4 letters) farna geneneatsart gacteateagr 
peanter wente jomieaahe sinbinty soviet 
i afar oie oe TE ew * Tre) 


8. gs oa new faqaasirrnarana 
“afer (10 Tevters) © eid Ande cr wre (Wwe) 
fatten rete Srerercrsia 
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faqcaefarafe (10 letters) raga euafanasaaae 
afaqrilar(a)qwewes (2) w aera neat fHeaqHe 
qe anata 


WATAASs SS a AACMHaaaBdlal WaqerHctra 


ila AATAG Gey | (5 letters) ToQRer farcrafaager 


2at eautrar wagHtg (7 letters) wAtaqgaura faaarar 


ufaal earaarfasqa 


2. drormsndngnfiemmedaat weganeaa <fs 


13. 


miquygawmianitecta fasrmaataaataaaeas fac 
CTYTAVIAATAMIAaWE! AT (10 letters) <fe wana 
wea Ufasaat SUT eet 

malfsalsaumiaciaiam werner frat 
ai Heda crcmuea fasravamnfareifia aca 
nacuyenfead frqmee(l0 letters) goqerenea Ste4 
fam qeceemaria( feat) 


iM, faarnita qeaamauiad Ties regen HAN TT 





a ay agatayvaa trerqarrarita (3) eqewraaye 
feaaaue aeafeecanare ATATSAAT 
waa Stataaa arcane fat: 





ls. WeANRMg@Ada ATyafiat eaacual w AEE 


16. 


IST use aid letters) <viz 


ATStASSa wT SAaCWMASVVINEIa! ALTA az 





<TAT (25) dusintigad afkefengetater, 
gaqeutes: waa (ataa) eed Ars wararea 
= Sataerear4gay ea ene araTaegtau— 
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18. qa fara care waza SUsIae ERs st Gresrage 
way Ue uaa wea nifed SuTEaral fear tea 
MIE aT mifaaratam a 


19. weeaTy at qd warsasa vfassa waracerduaaa 
wliewacacwafsayaa waa araa uualteantal 


aqwiaa 
20. uafufasaradattt anwife adefiagaamteafafe | 


Translation. 

(Be it) accomplished !' This very impassable bank at the foot of the hill 
city, ( Garinagara®* ) ......(15syllables) with wide expansion and with great 
depth of strong mieonias carried all along the bottom of the said hill, 
filling up the interstices or its ae im even layers up to the height 
of the bank ...... (30) .................. by a chosen (architect?) the 
foundations of the bridge’ bebe completed most substantially by em- 
banking off in various ways the water .............7...... (50) . 


= see 24 


by workmen cheered on by kindnesses, and with a vast abiitidanée of mate- 
rials was in progress. ‘Then the work continued under favor of the raja 
Mahakshatrapa (the great patron of the warrior class) who was named 
Swami Chastana ...... (and was completed) in the seventy-second year of 
his son, the Kshatrapa, mindful of the lessons of his instructors, the raja 
named AgkIDA MA" in the dark half of the month of Margairsha......... 
eeseseeeseeese» (afterwards) by an immense inundation brought on by 
heavy rains converting the whole surface of the earth into an ocean, 
and making a mass of myd of the hill of Wryayata (? )—...... by the 
tempestuous waves of the Palesini river, and its several tributaries, the 
bridge ...... (was carried away. Subsequently) ...... in conformity with 
the original design (it was) repaired with blocks of stone from the hill, 
remedying the difficulties of the passage way with numerous long 
beams and trees laid across,—and skilfully uniting them,........+.. (A 
second time) by, the force of the waves in a fierce hurricane and flood 
1. The same invocation, siddham, is used in the Skandagupta inscription, Pl. I. 
2. The vowels of the word Girinagar are wanting, but the same caonot be mis- 


taken, being modern Girnédr. - 
3. afta at, the joining or cementation of masonry, is now called bys a similar 


name jordi. tT suppose the piers or foundations to be intended, : 
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(it was) broken down and much damaged, ............ (after which) with 
stones and trees and piles * and massive beams * stretched across it was 
again put into complete repair, with an indestructible embankment 
having a length of four hundred cubits, and in like manner having 
a breadth of seventy-five cubits, in a wonderful manner taking out all 
the water and laying dry the bed of the river * ............ by PUPY¥a 
Gupta, the territorial treasurer of raja CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA,; 
(this) was caused to be done: and by the Yavana rija of Asoxa Mau- 
RYA, (named) TusHaspa, it was ornamented with cornice and parapet, 
and with an artificial canal visible there, over which the bridge also ex- 
tended, in a manner worthy of the approval of the raja.......( Afterwards) 
by him, who, being predestined from the womb to the unceasing and in- 
creasing possession of the fortunes of royalty, was invited by all classes 
waiting upon him for the security of their property—to be their king :— 
who from clear intelligence has not suffered the sacrifice of animal life ;— 
who is faithful to his promises—who ts courteous in speech,—who in bat- 
tle opposed face to face with an equal antagonist and threatening to dis- 
charge his weapons,—compassionates his yielding foe,........... --. who 
gives hope to those of their own accord repairing to him to beseech for 
succour....-- preserving the ancient customs of the town uninfringed by 
the proud and insolent ;—who is lord of the countries" of duanti, Anupa 
(?) Vrija, Anartta, Surashtra, ....-+-+- Savara, Kukiva, Hirata, 
Tishat and others, all conquered by his own might, and maintained in 
their former prosperity, and all their inhabitants both high and low 
converted into obedient subjects—all these countries, under his majesty 
(forming one empire) and furnishing every object of desire and gratifi- 
cation :—who is the powerful leader of an army obeying him fondly as 
one born with the title of a renowned hero;—who, after more than 
one conquest of SATKARNI the king of Dakshinapatha by merely a. 


5. |@ 2 the introduction of Dwdérachere is hardly intelligible, per- 


haps we should read onufalpdt vari sarana ucchraye vidhunsin )—the remover of the’ 
impediments to the flow of the current from the beams and materials that had fallen. 
into the river. * 

6. eH al—the distinction of golas and Iatfas in the medern wood market is 
that the former are unsquared, and the latter, equared timbers. | | 

7. Vhave given to this obscure passnge the best seuee iv which I think it exph- 
cable, as the breadth, 75, cubits could hardly have been that of the bridge itself. 

@. Most of the countries enumerated here are to be foundin the Purdaas, Avanti 

is well known as Oujein; Vrija is the country about Mathura ; Anartla is mentioned 
with Cumbeja, Sindhu, and Yarana Margana, (As, Res. VIII. 339, 341,) aod is there- 
fore probably in the Panjab :—Kukura is enumerated in the same list with Benares: 
‘Savara is called a wild tribe in the southeast :—there’are three Airdtas named—two 
(Chanda and ‘ Rajyu) io the vortheast aud one in the south (pp. 339.41)—Zishut 
may pechaps be read ‘Toshali in Culfack of which more hereafter. | 


* 
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threat (of attack), concluded a peace (with him) for the security and 
protection of his country,. .........and again set up his royal banner ; — 
who has a natural taste for exercising and improving the strength of 
his hand, according to the rules*® ;—who is renowned for his skill in the 
practice of all the celebrated sciences, of grammar, of polity, of singing, 
of expedients (mechanics ?) and the rest, the theory of which he has 
gone through and thoroughly retained;—who Roce! in horses, 
elephants, chariots, oxen, weapons, and armour ........ .. exceedingly 
clever in breaking down the strongholds+ of his enemies;—who is 
every day happy in the bestowal of alms and mercy ;—who is affa- 
ble in manners ;—whose treasury is abundantly filled with gold, 
silver, tin, and the lapis lazuli jewel, brought as tokens of his great- 
ness, Offered to him as his just and proper measure of tribute; who 
(understands) the precise etiquette of (courtly terms,) their sense, 
measure, sweetness, rarity, ......... who is of correct bodily proportion, 
excellent in gait, color, vigour, and strength, &c.; in form and limb 
of most auspicious aspect ;—who of his own (merit ?) has the title of 
‘patron of warriors and king of men ;'—who is crowned with the garlandt 
of flowers won in the Swayamvara ceremony (or tournament) 7—by 
thisgreat patron of the warriors (or Satrap) Rupar Da’ma’...-.......... 
zealous for the increase of his religions fame and in kindness and 
compassion for females and the lame and sick: and with a most liberal 
expenditure from his own treasury (for the people?) ;—consenting at 
once to the petition of the chief citizens ;—the construction of this 
bridge with threefold strength............... after due inspection was 
ordered to be done ;—thus. 

By the dignified in virtue, the chief minister of the great Satrap...... 
.«....the road was also lined with trees socitestiog pleasure (on the pas- 
sers by ).— 

Further, by him who oyt of favor to the inbabitants of town and 
country restored with substantial repairs the excellent condition (of the 
bridge) to the good subjects of this metropolis,—who made it impregna- 
ble to the torrent® of water...... ..? by the descendant of the Pahlaudén 
tribe, Ma vx, the contractor, who has finished his work precisely on the 
terms of his: estimates and plans, so as to give satisfaction,—the a 
- By inmdvertence I have omitted the repetition of the. word arjita SEI Ai ifs ri 7 
t the beg sof the 13th line in the lithograph. 

: ye read SST making it* destroying 
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man and overcomer of difficulties, surrounded by his overseers (patti), 
—hy him, the establisher of religious fame, and the increaser of the 
glory of his master, was this work executed*.” 

Observations. 

I have already remarked that in this inscription for the first time we 
find the name of the great CHANPRAGUPTA the contemporary of 
ALEXANDER recorded on a genuine monument of antiquity. There 
can be no doubt of his identity because his family name Maurya is 
added, and further the name_of his grandson, the no less famous ASoKA 
immediately follows designated also by the same family cognomen of 
Maurya. (See Pl. XIX. for the passages containing the two names.) 

On first discevering this important fact and perusing the mutilated | 
fragment with KAMALAKANTA pandit, as well as we could make it out, 
I thought myself in possession of a record of the time at least of ASOKA, 
by whose deputy or viceroy the bridge seemed to have been completed. 
The long string of complimentary epithets which fill up the bulk of the 
mscription being in the instrumental case, and thus agreeing with the" 
Yavana rdjena of the upper sentence. 

This turns out not to be precisely the case. A considerable period 
is embraced in the history of the Girndr bridge—partly anterior and 
partly subsequent to the time of CHuanpracupra :—thus it seems 
originally to have been erected by a prince named Swa’m1 CHasarTa’NA 
a name rather Persian than Indian :—it was then either repaired or more 
probably completed by his son Agipa‘ma‘’ or ATRIDA’MA’ in the month 
of Margasirsha or Agrahayana—in the year 72, but the letters which 
follow are unfortunately illegible, and we are left in the dark as to the 
era then in use for recording events. 

The bridge was then totally destroyed by an inundation of the river 
Paleshini, a name I cannot discover in the map of Gujerat. Thus tem- 
porarily repaired perhaps by the inhabitants iy was again carried away ; 
and a more thorough reparation was commenced under orders from 
CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA by his prefect of the province PupvaGcurta, 
and completed in the reign of Asoxa his grandson thirfy or forty years 
afterwards by his Greex officer, for so I think we may understand Yavana 
vaja, The brahmanical population of the distant province of Surdshira 
probably had but little affection for the Buddhist monarch who is not 
even honored in the inscription with the title of raja—being simply styled 
Asoxa the Maunya! The name of his Greek employé is not very 

* Anushthitam , accomplished. The same word is used at the foot of the 
Allahabad inscription—(vol. VI. 978). But I know not how it there eluded the 
apprehension of the paodit who made me write iu licu of it wafayq * remaisiog 
firm or fixed.’ 7 poate 

_ 
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plain on the cloth; it may be read yFwe7A— by Tushaspn’ a name 
evidently of Persian termination like Gushftasp, Lohrusp, &c. from asp 
a horse (Sans. asva). Were the name written Trshasva we might have 
supposed it a translation of the Greek name Phifippos, having precisely 
the same meaning ; and we might have argned that some adventurer hav- 
ing from his military prowess obtained service*under Asoka, had added 
those new provinces to his empire, which we find noticed in his religious 
edicts, and had at length usurped a considerable share of power to 
himself; being in fact the very Yona raja whom the Muhammadan 
historians state to have dispossessed Srnsarn CHanv’s grandson, But 
Tam sensible that I have been frequently guilty of running ahead of 
prudence with my deductions, and I must consequently draw in a little; 
for it may be possible ~ after all that the word yavana does not exist. 
It is preceded by the letter @ which I have rendered @ * further’ * too ;’ 
but the expletive is somewhat out of place, and some may prefer the 
reading SWIaq Araaatiaa, © by Asoxa’s raja (or lord) of the floods 
and forests.’ 

To continne my history of the bridge:—after the last repairs 
although no accident is mentioned, we must conclude that such had 
occurred, and that the bridge was rebuilt by the prince upon whom the 
largest share of the eulogistic inscription is lavished. The opening 
passage may perhaps be recoverable on a careful re-examination of 
the stone. Towards the close it does indeed mention that on 
the petition of the inhabitants (backed by female influence ?) he 
strengthened the structure three-fold at his own expense. Now the 
name of this prince is Ruprapdna, destined, it says, from his 
cradle to be elected to the throne,—his title is Radja Mahi Ksha- 
trape the same as that of Axrpima and Swami Cnasutiy. We may 
‘therefore view him as a scion of the old dynasty replaced on the throne 
after a temporary subjugation of the province by the Mawrya sove- 
reigns of India proper. 

- Tt is eurious and most interesting to those whose attention is engaged 
in the subject “to observe how different ancient monuments throw light 
upon one another and help to their mutual development. The name of 
Rupnapims recals to our memory the series of Surashtra coins 
Bae in my journal hardly a year ago. Among the eleven names 

there distinguished, Rupravsémc was conspicuois as following just 
— a break i in the line « as would be made ae the cause. above alluded 
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word at first and noted it in pencil, but gave itup on the pandit’s ignorance 
of such having ever been a title inuse. Had I possessed at that time a 
comparative alphabet to consult, I should immediately have perceived 
that the right hand twist at the foot of the & (see pl. XIX) did not then 
denote as it does now the vowel ri, which was formerly turned in the con- ~ 
trary sense; but that it was the cerebral sh subjoined to the & (forming 
kesh), exactly asit occurs on the Junagarh* inscription. The p also de- 
ceived me, being more pointed than the same letter in the word putra ; 
but on examination of the coins in my possession I find it generally round- 
ed off as U, and never crossed below as the m(x). (See the plate.) 

The word aq : kshatrapas, although wholly unknown as a sove- 
reign title to modern Hindus, and not to be found in their books» 
is familiar to the reader of the Grecian history of ancient Persia, 
with merely a softening of the initial letter, as zarpanunz, Satrape, 
the prefect of a province under the Persian system of government. I 
do not believe that the etymology of this name has ever been traced. 
It is called a Persian title, but the Persian dictionaries only contain 
> ph Satrab, as an obsolete term for the governor of a province, 
without explanation of its origin. In Sanskrit it signifies the ruler, 
feeder, or patron of the Ashatra or military class ; and now that we 
know the ancient language of Persia east of the Euphrates to have been 
a near dialect of the Sanskrit, we may conclude that Satrapa had the 
same signification in driana. It is not for me in this place to specu- 
late on the purport of the term in the Persian polity, but it is a fact 
well known that the effeminate Persians at a very a ape were in 





native officers were employed: and instances are frequent enough of 
the Satraps assuming to themselves independence and a regal title. i 
The Satrapies of the ancient Persian mosiarchy are not supposed to 
have extended across the Indus. If in ALeExaNpDeER’s time this limit 
‘was first transgressed, it was not long before the Bagtrian Greeks or 
the Parthians made themselves masters of Sindh, Cutch and Guzeratt. 
The present inscription may incline the learned to conclude that Su 
vashira was before then one of the Satrapies of the empire, from 
‘name of CuasTaN, the Satrap, who is stated to have first erected he 
bridge, and who must have preceded Cuanpracurra. ~Rupxwa, Vis- 


e YT ‘have before remarked that a town seems ‘ealled after the Greek alabit 


“Yavanagaga. = phiptife: 
+ See J. A. S. vol. VI. page 355 for recente authority on 5 this sub ject. 
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Wa; cand others” of the. Mets kee: more Indian in. sound It. 46 edad 
~_markable that in the long string. of epithets applied ‘even, to Rupra- 
pamA the chosen”™Satrap, there is noneswhich bears the sliphtest 
allusion to Hindu mythology ; while on the other hand the coins of the 
“whole dynasty bear an emblem which we have hitherto_ considere 
of ‘Mithraic or of Buddhist’. import... «+The name, Tihadén i (Searing: » : 

¥. Buddha as a necklace) i is’ seteny Buddhistic:; andthe epithet: “applied! j 
in the inscription to Rudradsim —* who from rij persuasion never- 
put any living creature to TERE roves that Rupkas opinions were 
at any rate influenced by the Eroemy of the agg Buddhist 
establishment at.Girndr 0 <a AES, 

: The sty le of. prose. eulogy. emp oy composer of of the Anserip= : 
tion puts us much i im a nfind. of; our.old fg mote € aid colin. Ie 
has its corresponding list of countries conquered = equitably ruled: 
but few of the names are, as might be expected, the same in the two. 
Avanti or Ujayant, and Vrya (if the latter name be correctly read) 
are of the -mést importance - as implying that the glected, kingyof the. 
Séh- familys or the Satrdps of Surdshtra as {we may now “more roperly. » 

- cally them, ‘had adquired dominion over.alkthe. central portion o India,~ 4) 
driving back the Magadha sovereigns, (who had previously spread ‘their 
hands to the farthest west,) into their own Gangetic limits. The other 

. places Anartta, Kulur ay&ceare probably, ‘provinces to: ithe northwest;;out 

_ of India proper. Qhe other name however deserves our particular aften- 
tion ; the king of the: Dakhan (Dakshinapatha), whowas twice threatened 
- with an invasion, and brought to sue for. peace. His name is” Sita’ 
Ka NI, the same which occurs several times in the lists of the Andhra 


kings extracted el Witrorp from the Bhdgavat, and other Purdnas. | 

is A be Wes orient cared ‘which h was sapde- : 
. 4 t s the name ot = he founder ahi | , ‘ ba- >. 
“ply the surname of all the'line; though not Fe} 


versified enumeration of tlfe Purdnas. 
‘The locality of the Andhra dominion has hitherto been as uncertain 
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Further, as to their age, we find one of the name contemporary with 
Rupravama who followed Asoka (we cannot say at what precise 
distance.) Wutrorp, brings them much lower down, from the third to 
the sixth century after Christ, in order to square the last of their name, 
Pulomarchi or Puliman, with the Pulomien* of the Chinese. 

He is forced to confess however that there were Andhras at the 
beginning of the Christian era, when, says Priny, ‘the Andare@ kings 
were very powerful in India having no less than 30 fortified cities, an 
army of 100,000 men and 1000 elephants+.’ 

We must therefore consefit to throw back the AndhAras ; and, inste@ad 
of requiring them to fall into a general and single line of paramount 
Indian kings as Witrorp would insist, let them run in a parallel line, 
along with the lines of Surdshtra, Ujjain, Magadha and others,—indi- 
viduals of each line in turn obtaining by their talent, prowess or good 
fortune.a temporary ascendancy over his neighbours: thus at length we 
may hope to fulfil Captain Too’s prophecy,—* let us master the charac- 
ters on the columns of /ndrapreshta, Poorag, and Mewar, on the rocks 
of Junagarh, at Bijollie on the Aravulli, and in the Jain temples scatter- 
ed over India, and then we shall be able to arrive at just and satisfactory 
conclusions (in regard to Indian history){.” 

As an atonement for leading my readers into this long digression, 
I now present them with an engraved plate of all the varieties of the 
Surdshtva group of coins yet found. There is one new name added 
through the diligence of Lieut. E. Conotry. The rest are already 
known, but I subjoin their corrected readings for the satisfaction of my 
numismatical friends. The fact of their having a Grecian legend and 
head on the obverse is now explained ; and the date of their fabrication 
is determined so far that we may certainly place some of the early 
reigns in the second and third centuries before Christ: to what later 
period they descend we may also hope to ascertain through the means 
of other coins which will come to be descriked along with the third in- 


* Quere. Is not Brahman written with this orthography in Chinese ? 

+ The name Sdragan given in the Periplus os of a sovercigg that had Sormerly 
reigned at Kalliena (near Bombay) has some resemblance to Satakarni, but i will 
not build upon such uncertain ground. 

y Top’s Rajnasthén, I. 45, he gives a curious derivation, by the way, of the uname 
of Junagarh : 

The ‘ancient city’ par éminence, is the only name this old capital, at the foot of 
and guarding the 4acred mount Girndr, is known by. ABUL FAZL says, it had long 
remained desolate and unknown and was discovered by mere accident, Tradition 
eveo being silent, they give it the emphatic onme of Juna (old) gurhk (fortress). I 
Wave little doubt that it is the Asildurga or Asilgurh of the Grahilote annals; where 
| it is said that prince Astt raised a fortress, called after him sear to Giradr by tho 
consent of the Dap prince, his uncle."” (See note to page 345.) 

sae ° . 
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scription from /Junagarh, as soon as we obtain a correct facsimile of it. 
I may here so far satisfy curiosity as to state that this third inscription, 
the longest and in some respects the best preserved, though from the 
smallness and rudeness of the letters it is very difficult to decipher,—is in 
a more modern character—that alloted to the third century after Christ — 
or the Gupta alphabet: and that in the opening lines I find an allu- 
sion to SKANDA GUPTA one of the GuPTa family, whose name has 
also been found upon a new series of the Surdshtra coins. - The words 
are... Sif" fan weofa: eae: Zest: VaAK......(vide Plate XIX.) 

We shall thus be able to string together by means of the inscriptions 
and coins of ancient Surdshtra a continued series of names and dates 
from the time of the M/aurya dynasty to that of the Gupta dynasty of 
Canouj which terminatés the catalogues of the Purfnas. 

Dates too did I say ?—Yes I am in hopes of adding even actual 
dates to the series, for I have been fortunate enough to light upon a 
clue to the ancient forms of the Sanskrit numerals, and to discover 
their presence on the very series of Surdshtrian coins to which I have 
been just alluding. But here again I must solicit a little patience, while 
I describe the grounds of this new assertion. 

& On the Ancient Sansicrit Numerals. 

The most ancient mode of denoting number in the Sanskrit languages, 
as in the Greek and Latin, was by the use of letters_in alphabetical 
order. This system we find prevalent in all ancient Sanskrit works, as 
well as in the P&4li, the Tibetan and other derivate systems. ‘There do 
not indeed appear to be any numerals peculiar to the Pali. In their 
sacred records, the words are always written at length; they have also 
the symbolical words of the Sanskrit astronomical works, and what is 
called the Varna sankhya, or numeral classification of the alphabet. 
The numerals now employed in Ceylon, Ava, Cambodia, Siam, have 
hardly the slightest affinity to one another. 

‘When this system «vas ‘exchanged for that of the decimal or cipher 
notation” does not appear to be known, or to have been investigated by 
the learned. Up to the ninth or tenth century of our era, the Nagari 





numerals extant on numerous monuments do not differ mie aha from — 


those now in use. 
In the Gupta class of inscriptions, as far as I know, no numerals had 


as yet been found until I noticed some doubtful and unknown symbols 


on the Bhilsa monument. In the Buddhist Ss wer peso the 
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hope shortly to make public. In one of these, the date was entered at 
full in the words damgt wasaaqatafe & ‘in the samvet year three 
hundred and ninety-four.” A few lines below this, the word |) saat '} 
again occurred, followed by three symbols “T B44, which must of 
course be numerals : they are more exactly copied in Plate XX; and 
according to the preceding statement should be 394. 

On a second plate in the same manner, the date in words was age 
wa sufmamiusa aifia W647 es wi, ‘in the 15th of Kartik, samvat 350, 
and in figures 4 “TD ait v od. se 

On a third plate the date in words was waaaqetinwies arian 
rane, ‘Kartik full moon, samvat 385° and in figures TM4 and 

A as before : in both of which the same symbols occur for 1, 3, 8, 
and 5; and the latter figure, much resembling the ancient letter na, but 
slightly altered was again observed on a fourth plate sent me by Dr. 
Burn from Gujerat, which did not contain the date in words, thus, 4 
“ING- | 

Much pleased with this new train of discovery, I turned to Mr. 
Watnen's paper in the fourth volume,of the Journal, in which I 
remembered his interpretation of the date on a similar grant by Sri 
Duara Sena, as being in the ninth year of the Valabhi Samvat of 
Top, corresponding with A. D. 328. Here the translator had no 
written entry to guide him, nor had he any clue whereby to recognize 
the numerals which followed the abbreviated Samvat, thus, “ a 
which we now perceive to be 300, + some unknown unit. I immediately 
wrote to Mr. WATHEN and to Dr. Burn, requesting them to examine 
carefully the dates of all other plates in their possession, and from them 
in return I received all the examples which are inserted in the accom- 
panying plate. From the whole series combined we may venture to 
assign a certain Value to the 1, the 3, the 4, the 5, the 8 and the 9. 

The last of these, I could not but remember as the symbol on one of 
the Bahilsa inscriptions which led to so many conjectures a year ago, 
In the form of @ we have evidently our &B , or tle year 9, but the 
three strokes at the side would appear to modify its value, or to be 
themselves a numeral, perhaps the v. Then, as we find the preceding Aj 
has not a dot above it, we may use that also as a numeral and under- 


stand the whole A/§BF as 2 or 6 or 790 according to the value to be 


hereafter assigned to AJ, 


Again in the second Shilsa inscription (page 453, pl. XXVI.) the 
figure 3 with another is perceived, following the word qaqa and 


son of Rupra San, 
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the last letter may possibly be a numeral also. In Mr. Onrmanney’s 
Multay inscription, two numerals of the same class were observed 
(VI. 868.) 

It may also be remembered that in my notice of the Surdshtra coins, 
vol. VI. p. 389, I remarked behind the head on the obverse, besides a 
legend in corrupted Greek characters, a few strange marks not at all 
like either Greek or Sanskrit alphabetical characters ; to these I now 
redirected my attention and was happy to perceive that they too were in 
fact wpmerals of the same forms and of equal variety with those on 
the copper-plate grants. 

] have arranged at the foot of Plate XII. those specimens in my own. 
cabinet on which the figures are best developed. 

Upon bringing the’ subject to the notice of Dr. Burn at Kaira, he 
wrote me that he had already remarked these symbols on another very 
numerous class of old coins found in the ruins of the Gujerdt towns. 
They are made of lead or tin; and have on one side, in general, a bull, 
and on the other the triple pyramid which forms the central symbol of 
the silver hemidrachmas of the Surdshtra satraps. I have not found 
space to introduce them into the present plate, but fig. 22, will serve 
as a representative of the whole class. It is a finely preserved copper 
coin most opportunely discovered and presented to me by Lieut. E. 
Coxo.tty, from Uyein. It bears the numerical symbols my AY very 


distinctly marked under the symbol &. Among the facsimiles of the 
leaden coins, I find “[(Q): and “[ $B: with barely room for a third 


figure, but in one the reading is “JOC. so that we may venture to 
place them all in the fourth century of some yet unknown era. 
Among the silver coins the variety is greater : fig. 23, which I find 
by the reverses isa coin of RupRA Sku, has the year “TmG. 
Another fig. 26, also of Rupra Siz, has the third figure ‘well de- 
veloped “J. ‘ | 
Fig. 24, of the son of Rupra DAMA (the repairer of the. wi ioe 
bridge), has apparently the numbers, J §B* or 390. 


Big. 12, from Ujein, Rupra Séu IT. has ad ta 0) the first 3 reiki 
faint. Ina coin ‘of ViswA Su, given to me by Mr. Waruen, similar 
to fig. 9, of the ) plate, the date is ‘TOL. Se > eee 


| ‘Fig. 25, is a well brought out t date “TOC: : on a coin of Arar Dimi, 


“in my cabinet :_ the e coins of the game prince 
in Mr. STevanr's plate, and one also of AGA Dama shew traces of the 


same second figure. 


. 
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Now, although the succession the Satraps or San family, as 
given in last volume, page 338, re}ts but on slender evidence in some 
points ; still where the names of father and son are consecutive, we may 
rest with confidence on it in fixing the priority of such of our newly 
found numerals as occur on them respectively. 

We must for the sake of perspicuity, repeat the list with the addition 
of the dates as far as we have traced them : 

Regal Satraps of Surashtra. 


1 K. Reupra Sxu, son of a private individual Swami Jina Dama 
2 K. AGa Dama, his<«son. 
. (Here the connection is broken.) 
3 MK. Dama Sadun, (no coins.) 
4 MK. Visaya S&n, son of Dima SAn. . 
5 K. Vira Dana, son of Dama San. : 
G6 MK. Rupra Sn, son of Vina DAMA, Samvat, 6 mM) and hd ef 
7 K. Viswa Sdn, another son of ditto, ..... ditto, a 3 = 
8 K. Rupra Sn, son of M. K. Rupra Sau, ditto, "T°L6 
9 MK. Atri Dd, son of ditto, ....... «.. ditto, “yor S 


10 MK. Viswa Sdu, son of Arai DAMA. 
(Here the connection is broken.) 
11 MK. Swan: Rupra Dadma, (no coins.) 


12 MK. Swi Rupra San, his son, Samrat, “TOG and “~y &B° 


The two last names being insulated from the rest were on the former 
occasion placed by me before Dama SAu, because the form of the letter 
j seemed of the earlier type. Since then, I have learnt that the turn- 
ing up of the central stroke of the 7 constitutes a vowel inflection. I 
now therefore bring the two SwAmus to the foot of the list on the plea 


that all figures must have precedence of the 9 or §3. In the same 
manner we may now argue that 9 precedes “7, this figure OC and the 
latter again (1). eo 
To aid in prosecuting my inquiry, I begged KAMALAKANTA, to 
point out any allusions to the forms of the ancient numerals, he might 
have met with in grammars or other works; but he could produce 
but very few instances to the point, One of these is to be met with 
in the Kdtentra Vyakarana, a work of Bevraca Sena’s time, where 
the conformation of the four is alluded to in these words, 
wa umafrequsg fagig , 
. Like a woman's breast is the figure four, ond like the visarga ; : 
s. 2 ¥ ; : 
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Aanea, amore modern work still, ted in 1406 Saka. 
fae: qieiaafiar eattwaneiaa feat 


The name of visarga is ‘ two fhs,' * Swodha,” analapriya,—because the visairgn 
has the form of the letter 14(O), 


This merely alludes to the modern form of the 4, which exactly 
resembles the Bengali visarga. i 

The oldest allusion he could furnish, was the following on the form 
_of the 6 from PinGata’s Prikrit Grammar. 
ea FSH! VHS GelTsewR Bar 


“The gure mark® is like the figure 6, crooked, and of two strokes: itis called 
also lahu (laghw), it is also denoted by one stroke or one minute.”’ 


This passage evidently alludes to a form of 6 more resembling the 
Bengali than the presént Nagari type. 

Another channel through which I was in hopes of tracing the ancient 
ciphers was the numerical system of those Indian alphabets which bear 
most resemblance to the forms of the earlier centuries, such as those of 
Cashmir, &c. In the specimens of these, which I have introduced into 
the plate for the purpose of comparison, it will be seen that the three has 


certainly considerable affinity to our “] ; while the one, and five ap- 


and the visarga is further craic by a passage in the Tantrd-bhid- 
a 


proach nearly to our ) and G. There is a faint resemblance, in 


others of the group; but some again are totally changed. 

‘The Tibetan numerals (of the seventh century) do not yield much 
more insight into the matter. They are, we may say, one remove back- 
wards from the Bengali numbers—the 1, 2, 3 and 5, only agreeing 
better with the Nigari forms. The 1, however, agrees exactly with 
one of the ancient figures on the coins, and this has been my inducement 
to consider the latter as 1. 

Upon regarding attentively the forms of many of the numerals, one 
cannot but be led to suppose that the initial Jetters of the written names 
were, many of them, adopted as their numerical symbols. ‘Thus in the 
Tibetan 5 N> we see the Y or p of the same alphabet, the initial of 
pencha. The same may be said of the Cashmirian, and the modern 


Hindi form y and indeed in zome measure of the ancient forms [ and a. 


Again the Tibetan 6 %, resembles the ch x of that alphabet : : the 


Ceylonese form is exactly the ch of its alphabet ; and there is an equally 
marked connection between the Négati < ve the = chha, which is the 





common name of this numeral. al 
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On the same principle in the absdnce of other argument, we may set 


down the AJ of our new series as 7, being identical with AJ the initial 


of Sept. ; 


The modern 3 3» has no small likeness to the ¢ of the older Nagar 
alphabets ; nor does the 2, differ much from d; but these resemblances 
may be more ideal than real; for by an equally facile process of com- 
parison they might be both derived from the Arabic figures, as might 
other members of the series, as 7 and 8, in the Nagari of the Nepalese- 
coins particularly. . 

The 9 of the Tibetan, Bengali, Nipalese and Burmese numerals is 
precisely the / of the ancient alphabets. | Now in the allotment of the 
vowels numerically, the /i represents 9; but it would appear far-fetched 
to adopt one insulated example of derivation from such a source. 

The 9 however of the Surdsitra grants and coins is totally of a dif- 
ferent order. It resembles the four-petalled flower of the 5é/ or Indian 
jasmine,—and in the copper plates we find it absolutely represented 
with a stalk, (see No. 1, of Pl. XX.) Seeking the name of this flower 
in Sanskrit, ma/iiia, the pandit reminded that one of its synonymes 
was nava mallika, which the dictionaries derive from nmava ‘ praised, 
excellent’—but which may now receive a much more natural definition 
as the ‘ jasmine flower resembling the figure 9." 

Jt is further to be remarked that in many of the ancient systems, 
separate symbols were used to denote ten, twenty, &c. in combination 
with the nine units severally. The curious compound figure seemingly 
used for the 1 of 15 in the two cases quoted above may be of this 
sort :—indeed it somewhat resembles the Ceylonese ten (see Plate.) 
On this point however I can offer no demonstration, nor any other 
argument, save that we have already more than nine symbols to find 
accommodation for as numerals. 

With all these helps, and analogies, I have endeavoured to arrange the 
nine old numerical symbols in their proper order in the accompanying 
plate, so as also to meet the conditions of the succession of dates on the 
coins of the satraps of Surdshtra. In this I am far from being confident 
of having succeeded ; but having once as it were broken the ice, we may 
soon hope for a more perfect solution of the curious problem, through the 
multitude of new, or rather old, monuments which seem to emerge from 
oblivion just at the time they are wanted, under the united efforts of the 
Society’s associates in central India. Once having proved that it was 
customary to date the coin of that early period, we must direct attention 
again to the monograms on the Bactrian, Indo-Scythic and Canouj 
coins, which may turn out to be also used numerically, 

2x2 
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The numbers then which form @bmparison with foreign and modern 
native series as well as the othe considerations above riven, I have 


finally adopted are as follows :— 
1 2 3 4 9 10? 0 


5 6 7 8 
> > 
9. OE Ye FOF ke M. Be: ogee 
varieties? OF DO o£ F 4 ‘s 5 
- Before concluding this division of my theme, I may be expected to 
explain in what era the dates of the Surdshira coins can be expressed, 
so as to place Swamrt Rupra DAMA, whom we perceive in the i inserip- 
tion to have followed at some reasonable distance Asoxa himself, at the 
end of a fourth centurysor about the year 390. If the Vikraméditya 
or Samvat be here intended, he will fall after the close even of the 
Arsakian dynasty of Persia, when the Greek was disused, and the arts 
had greatly deteriorated ; when moreover the form of the Sanskrit cha- 
racter had undergone considerable change. If we take the Seleucidan 
epoch, which might have been introduced in the provinces tributary 
to Syria, Rupra will have reigned in A. D. 89. If lastly out of 
deference to AsoKa's temporary supremacy in the Gujerdt peninsula, 
we take the Buddhist era, then 543—390 will leave 153 B. C. abouta 
century after Asoka, and in every respect the period I should like to adopt 
were it possible to establish any more certain grounds for its preference. 
The most perplexing circumstance is that the grants of Balabhi dynasty 
are also dated in the third (or fourth) century—and that it is hardly 
possible to consider their dominion as contemporary with those of the 
satraps. For them indeed we must adopt the Vikraméditya era, what- 
ever may be determined in regard to the one before us. 
ssaplonation of Plate XII. . 

Pies I; (from Srevart's plates,) a silver hemidrachma. | 

Fig. 11, a coin belonging to Muuua Fxroz of Bombay. 

Fig. 13, a coin found by Capt. Prescorr at Palhanpur in Guferdt, 
presented to me by Mr. WaTHEn. 

These three coins have all the same legend, but No. 11 exhibits the 
application of the voweléin two places, which the others want: the 


legend thus completed is, 
Rajna Kshalrapasa Rudra Séhasa, Swami Jina Daimdputrasa : 


‘Othe Royal Satrap, Rudra Séh, the son of the lord Jina dém&.,’ 
The: title of Jina Dama ‘ votary of Buppaa’ , is a better reading than 


Jina démé, subduer of bet Pett formerly adopted. _ 
Fig. : 2, (from SrawAKe's p plates,) a coin of Aca Dims, ‘son. of Ru-. 


DRA Sén. 
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Rdjna Kshotrapasa Aga Damna, Ri 

Fig. 3, (ditto) a coin of Visaya 

Rijna Kshatrapasa Vijaya Sahasa, rdjnofnahd Ashatropasa Dama Stha putrasa, 

Fig. 4, (ditto) a coin of Vina D4AmA«, son of Dim Sku. 

Rajna Kshatrapasa Viradéma, rajno maha Kshafrapasa Damd Saha putrasa, 

Fig. 5, (ditto) a coin of Rupra Sau, son of Vira Did. 

R4ajno mahd Kshatrapasa Rudra Séhasa, rajno Keshatrapasa Viradimad putrasa,. 

Another coin apparently of this Rupra, in my possession, fig. 246, 
has a date which may be read 283, I find I have two coins of this prince, 
(one given me by Mr. F. Statnrortna.) Colonel Stacy has also two 
of the same; they may be known by the epithet maha. 

Fig. 6, (ditto) a coin of Viswa San, son of Repra San, 

Rajna Kshalrapasa Viswa Scahasa, rdjno maha Kshatrapasa Rudra Sadha putrasa, 

Fig. 7, (ditto)a coin of Atri DamAanother son of Rupra San ;behind 
the head, but more distinctly in my own coin (fig. 25) is the date 360 ? 

Rajno maha Ashalrepasa Afri ddmnd, rajno mahi Kshatrapasa Rudra Sdha (7) 
pulrasa, 

This name is the nearest approach to the Ant DAMA of the inscrip- 
tion, who, however, was the same of Swami CuasTANA. Colonel STacy 
__has also a coin of Arai DAMA. 

Fig. 8, (ditto) of the same prince introduced as shewing more clearly 
the name of his father. 

Rijna Kshalrapata Alri, scseccccvee ceewes frapasa Rudra Sdha putrasa, 

Fig. 9, a coin of Visva San, son of Buarar Dama. 

Rijno AKshatrapasa Visva Salasa, rajno maha Ashatrapasa Afri Dimd pufrasa. 

This coin has a date, which may be read 323, in which case it must 
precede the last two—the father’s name was before read as Atri Dama, 
whence the misplacement. 

Fig. 10, a coin of Swami Rupra, son of Swamr Rupra DAMA, in 
the obverse, the figures 39 (perhaps 390). Another has 389. 

Rajna maha Kshatrapasa Swami Rudra Sdha, raéfno mah& KAehatrapasa Swami 
Rudra Dama Saha putrasa. 

Fig. 12, a new name, or new as to the second title ; ; Rupra Saw, 
son of the great Satrap Rupra Dama was presented to me by Lieut. 
E. Conotty, from Ujein. 

Rojna Kshatrapasa Rudra Séhasa, rajna mahd Kshatrepaosa, Rudra Damd (7) 
Sdha pulrasa. 

This is the only coin which bears the name of the repairer of the 
bridge, and that rather dubiously as the father of the prince who coined 
the piece. It has a date on the obverse which I have interpreted, 390 


like the preceding. 
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4 Kshatrapasa Rudra Séha putrasa. 
AH, son of Dama Sau. 
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Fig, 15, a silver coin belonging 
lar to Mr. STEVART's coin, fig. 3. 


Rdjna maha Kshatrapasa Vijaya Sdhcdfa, rdjna maha Kyhatrepasa Ddma Sidha 
pulrasa. 


Fig. 14, a copper coin, unique, discovered by Lieut. ConoLry at 
Uyein, and placed in my cabinet through his kindness. Obverse, a bull, 
with a marginal legend apparently Greek, some of the letters seeming 
to form the word Basileus, Ec. 

Rajno maha Ashalra (pa)....the remainder of the legend lost. 

The letters are larger and better formed on this than on the silver 
coins. Most copper coins of the series exactly resemble the silver ones 
with a head on the obverse, Col, Stacy has a good specimen, of which 
the obverse (fig. 27) has apparently a date. 

Fig. 16. In this silver coin found in Cutch in 1837, and srenidinad to 
me by Mr. Watuen, the central emblem of the reverse is changed to 
a kind of trident: the legend is also altered from that of a Satrap to 
one of a paramount sovereign : 


ute wade cisnifecisn Fl Gaaa ae 


Parama Bhanuvira Rajddhiraja Sri Kumara Gupta Mahendrasya, 
“ Of the paramount sovereign the heroic king of kings Sai Komanma Gurta Ma- 
HENDRA."’ 


Fig. 17, another of the same kind, having the same Sanskrit legend, 
but behind the head the Greek letters may be read oNoNor, OF 
RAO NANO? it was presented to me with the last by Mr. Warnen. 

Figs. 18, 19, 20 and 21, have the same symbol, but the workmanship 
is very much deteriorated. ‘The legend on them all has at length been 
deciphered by the collation of several specimens presented to me by Mr. 
Watuen, and found in various parts of Cutch, Kattywar and Guyerdt, 
by Capt. Prescott, Capt. Burnes, Dr. Burn; as well as the few 
inserted in the plates of Mer. Steuart’s coins*. 


Won WIZah USHA HHifem 
Parama Bhegadata ma (ha) Réja Sri Skanda Gupta (vi) kramuditya. 
But as I have a larger assortment of the coins of the same king, to 


introduce into a future plate, I will postpone further mention ee this 
series for the present. 


Muntcta Feroz of Bombay, simi- 





* By «a letter from Professor Witeon I learn that Mr. Srevanr's Plate ia to 
appear in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal ; but that it had time to denteer 
to India and back before the outcoming number went to press! I regret I am 
dei deprived of the power of adding to meg noha the ir sip of the ineraed 
in England on the Surashtra coins. dag ot? el ads ee 
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VIII.—A letter to Dr. Herren, onthe Zoology of Tenasserim and the 
neighbouring Provinces. IyAssist. Surg. J.T. Pearson. 

In compliance with the comman#s of the Right Honorable the Go- 
vernor General, I have much pleasure in offering the following remarks 
upon the points to which your attention may be usefully directed during 
your expedition to the coa8t of Zenasserim and the neighbouring pro- 
vinees. And I do this the more readily, that I am satisfied, from my 
own experience, the hints of a long resident in a country may almost 
always be of use-to a new comer in the prosecution of his researches into 
its natural history. : 

The first grand problem of natural history, beyond doubt, is the dis- 
covery of a new species of man. This, however, the naturalist will be 
fortunate beyond all others who is enabled to offer any but negative 
evidence to solve. But it is not impossible, perhaps not improbable, that 
some variety but little known, or which we are totally ignorant of may 
exist among the forests of the country ; in like manner as the Papuas of 
New Guinea, and the Shau halla of Abyssinia live wild and remote 
from other men*. Accurate observations upon any portion of the human 
race are valuable, especially upon those who are little known to their 
civilized brethren. 

In the next order of mammalia, the Quadrumana, a wider field will be 
open before you. Many unknown species or varieties of species are 
probably to be found in the forests with which those coasts are covered ; 
and the discovery of another specimen of the gigantic ape, found by 
Captain Comeroor in Sumatra, and described by the late Doctor ABEL 
in the Researches of the Asiatic Society, may be made. This animal 
seven feet in height, would be valuable to the naturalist, and a well 
preserved specimen the greatest ornament of any museum. 

Among the Cheiroptera any species of the genera Galeopithecus and 
Pteropus which you may meet with, will very likely-be new, and con- 
sequently well worthy of preservation, and, indeed, the chances are, that 
in this family the greater part of the species on the coast of Tenasserim 
are altogether unknown, e 

At Malacca there is said to be a Hedyehog with pendulous ears: 
but the species is not well authenticated. If it really exist at Malacca, 
it will also, I should think be found in Tenasserim. | 

In the order Rodentia the researches of the naturalist will, it is pro- 
bable, be richly rewarded. An animal, somewhat between a mole and a 
yat in form was found by Doctor Ricuarpson, I imagine in no very 

© L believe Dr. HELPER has actually done what is here pointed out, by discovering 
a new race in the jangals of Tenasserim. : 
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great scarcity, for he mentions two Jpecimens as having been among his 
collections, but which he unfortunatf#ly lost. He states that it is called 
poe, by the Burmese ; that the heag is large and round, like an otter's ; 
the cutting teeth like a rat's; feet s'ightly webbed, somewhat resembling 
in appeatance, though not so strong as, the mo/fes, with fur exactly like 
the moles but larger in the staple, and, as he thinks, even finer ; that it 
is little larger than an English mo/e, and burrows with great rapidity. 
Dr. Ricnuanrpsown further says, that, there are two kinds of the same 
animal, one being longer and covered with harsher hair than the other. 
As the animal is probably a new one, and*the two kinds he mentions 
distitict species, it should be sought for and described, and specimens 
procured. The squirrels of that country probably bear a resemblance of 
those of the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago, of Arracan, Assam, 
and the lower ranges of the mountains of continental India ; but some 
new ones must be met with. I have lately had one pointed out to me 
as an inhabitant of Assam, by Dr. McCLeLLanp. He described it, 


‘as avery large black squirrel; much larger than the Scinurus maxi- 


mus; and he states, that it is an inhabitant of Baugmaurea in Upper 
Assam; from which place he has given it the specific name of Baug- 
maria. 1am not sure if Dr. McCrettanv brought a specimen 
with him, but I rather think he did; and I am almost sure he has 
described it; nevertheless the arrival of other specimens is desirable, 
and they may be procured, it is likely, in the countries you are about 
to visit: as may also various species of flying squirrels, whether of the 
genus Sciuropterus or Pteromys. 

Of the Pachydermata, the elephant and rhinoceros seem to be com- 
mon in the provinces to the north and east of Tenasserim; and the 
Malay Tupir or that of China if there be such an animal, may also be 
met with. Of late a question has been raised as to the existence of the 
Hippopotamus in the rivers of India, Lieut. Ticker of the 31st Regt. 
N_ I. has stated, that while out with his regiment against the Coles, in 
1833, he received intelligence of a large animal, said by the natives to 
be amphibious ; gud which from the description they gave him, he be- 
lieved to be the J/ippopotamus. If this be so, that animal may be found 
in our eastern Provinces ; at all events, it is desirable to ascertain the 
existence, or probable non-existence of an Asiatic Hippopotamus. 
Reasoning from analogy the point is very doubtful; for if the Zupir of 
the east and south America, fill the place of the Hippopotamus of 
ica, in the list of Pachydermata, then we have no reason to expect 





>; but, on the other hand, the zoology of Africa is too little 


i 
‘known to allow us to conclude, that the Z»pir does not also exist upon 
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that continent: andif so, the Hipyiopotamus, or some analogous species 
will probably be discovered in Asicfand America. 


But one animal, though infinitely less in size than the Hippopotamus, 


is perhaps quite equal to it in point of importance; and may _ admit of a 
fanciful analogy in its habits. I allude to the mole the well known 
dweller under the earth, 4s the /Mippopotumus is the dweller under the 
waters. ‘The mo/e in its varieties seems to be common in most parts of 
Europe, thouch it is said not to be found in Ireland, and to be scarce in 
Greece, while its congenera Chrysochlorus and Condylurus inhabit the 
Cope, and North America. But as far as I am aware, no example of it 
occurs in dsia, within the limit of the tropical rains. It is possible this 
ignorance may be owing toa want of research; my own journeying in 
India having been confined to a small portion of Benga/, Behar and 
Orissa; where I may almost venture to say the mole does not exist. 
But I have made many inquiries of men likely to have observed it if 
present; whose marches have been extensive, and whom! have requested 
to inquire into the subject. Among these Ensign PHAyre of the 7th 
Regiment N. 1. has travelled through a great part of India from Mid- 
napore to Goruckpore, the Terai, the kingdom of Oude, and Assam ; 


“and he informs me that he never met with, or heard of this animal, or 


any of its affinities, though he inquired of intelligent natives of those 
countries, and made careful observations himself. This is also confirmed 
by Dr. McCrervanp, and Lieut. Tickerct, and by Mr. Benson of 
the Civil Service, whose researches into the molluscous animals of India 
are wellknown. It will therefore be an object worth inquiring into, 
whether or not the mole or its affinities, is a native of the countries you 
are going to visit. = 
Tite Chlamyphorus truncatus of South America, in habits somewhat 
‘analogous to the mole, seems to have in others an affinity to the Arma- 
dilloes of the same continent, If, as has been said, it take the place of 
the mole in the tropical regions of the west, it is not improbable that 
‘some animal having an analogy, or perhaps an affinity to. it, may be 
found in the east. Im like manner, as you are awaee the Pangolins 
of this country take the place of the Armadilloes and Ant-eaters in that, 


-and the animal which forms the genus Orycteropus at the Cape, where, 


as I before said, the place of the mole is filled by the genus Chryso- 
chlorus. 


‘To return however to the Pachydermata: Ensign Puaynre during 
his residence in Assam, met with a single specimen of an animal whic! 


 mppears to unite the genera Sus and Divotyles, possessing the incisor 


- 
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teeth of the hog, and the molar teeth of the Peccary*. It was without 
tail, and although a female, no mam were discoverable, while the vulva 
was so with difficulty. The hair wa exceedingly coarse, much more 
so than that of the hog generally is ; the eyes strongly resembled those 
of that animal, the ears more rounded than his, and deeply seated in a 
kind of groove in the head. The height ws about 104 inches, and 
the length from the tip of the tail to the vent 224 inches, measured in 
astraight line. It is to be regretted that the feet of this animal did not 
accompany the skin; but, as it is, there are sufficient grounds to con- 
jecture the existence between Sus and Dicotyles. It was shot at Bish- 
nath in central Assam, where it was discovered among some long grass, 
in which it ran, and from which it could not be driven: in this respect 
differing altogether from the manners of the hog, when similarly hunted. 

While at Maulmain, the same gentleman was informed of the exis- 
tence of a black tiger. This may be the Felis melas, which has been 
supposed to inhabit the Zsland of Java only; and which Mr. Temnminxce 
according to Lesson, for I am at present unable to consult Temminck’s 
monograph of the family+, believes to be a variety of leopard. Its 
discovery in a new locality is to be desired. 

The wild cow is also a native of Tenasserim. ‘The species may be 
the same as the Pos frontalis of Sylhet. Of other Ruminentia, deer 
are met with in great numbers, and probably new species, of their kind, 
and of the antelope may be discovered. Mr. Puayre was also told of a 
goat with one horn, resembling the celebrated unicorn (it may be of 
fable): a hint worth following up, for should there after all be no such 
animal, yet itis very likely some species will be discovered whose pecu- 
liarities gave rise to the story. | 

Of herbivorous Cetacea, the Halicore or Dugong is known’ to be 
a native of the seas of our southeastern provinces: and specimens of 
this animal would be valugble in a museum. Of piscivorous Cetaceq, 
various species are also inhabita..s of those seas, and probably new 
ones may be discovered, should you have the means of searching after 
them. The Chirtese, dubious, and black Dolphins ( Deiphinus Sinen- 

* After this letter was written and sent to Dr. Herren I have heen able to 
examine minutely the dental system of this specimen; and find that the Inst molars 
ere present in the jaw though vet undeveloped, thus making the molars the same im 
number as those of the hog. The specimen muy nevertheless be « distinct specics 
though it cannot form a separate Genus, = _. ne - ee 

“4 DV have since seen this monograph as given in the Zoological Journal, according 
to which M. Testrwex states, that youog have been found in the leopard’s luis, 
one bluck aud the other of the usual color, 
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ats, dubius et niger), are possibly there, if any where; as is also the 
Oxrypterus Rhinoceros, a species, Ifke them, not well authenticated. 
the Birds of Tenasserim appeal in some respects to resemble those 
of the Jslands, and of the continent of India. But the Dede, called 
by Swa.yson the rasorial type of the Vu/ture family, and supposed 
by him to belong to the “sfrican races, may possib! y be found there: and, 
if so, I need not point out the honour which will belong to the dis- 
coverer of this long contested species. The Vultures and Eagles of 
that country are but little known so that researches after them must be 
rewarded by the discovery of new or rare species. Birds of the genus 
Buceros are there in perfection: the Khinoceros Hornbill the most 
striking; and the Concave Hornbill (Buceros Homrai of Hopcson ) 
the largest, being natives of the country. The Cassowary (Cosuarius 
&iinu, of some authors, the Struthio Casuarius of Linnaus) may per- 
haps be met with, Among the Psitthacide are many species; some 
perhaps, intermediate Letween those of New Holland and India. Gal- 
Ginaceous birds abound in southern Asig, and in the Islands, and thany 
rare, and no doubt some new species will be brought to light by a dili- 
gent inquiry after them, Among these the beautiful Columba Zow, an 
~~ inhabitant of New Guinea, may extend to the coast of Zenasserim ; the 
magnificent Argus Pheasant is supposed to be found there; aud the 
same may be expected of many other species in this, the most impor- 
tant to us of all the families of the feathered race. Wild poultry should 
be particularly sought after, and living specimens of them and of the 
various species of Phecsants procured. 

As objects of curiosity the sculent swallow, its nest, eggs, and 
young should be sought after. Mr. Puayare presented to the Asiatic 
Society, nests which he brought from Zenasserim. He also heard that 
the breeding of adjutants takes place there: a fact it would be well to 
ascertain as well as its manner: and various species of that beautiful 
family the Crimyrides the humming birds of the east, are there to be 
met with. | 

‘The other Vertebrata, reptiles, and fishes, of that comntry are so little 
known as to give a fair promise of almost all that are caught being new 
species. Of the Saurian Reptiles the flying lizard ( Draco volans of 

“Linn2us) was brought from thence by Mr. Paayre, and presented to 
the Asiatic Society, and Col. Burney, Political Resident in Ava, pre- 
sented me with several specimens he brought from Pegue. ‘To the 
latter gentleman I am also indebted for a curious species of Chelonian 
veplile, a gar ig with a tail, as long, or longer than the body, which 
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seems to be new. But, as I befor@said, almost every reptile and fish 
of the Tenasserim coast must necess§rily be so. 

In the Znvertebrata, a still widef field opens before the enterprising 
naturalist, in the seas, and on the Foasts you are about to visit. The 
Cephalopodous and Pteropodous Mollusca may be said to be unknown. 
The terrestrial and fluviatile Acephalous, and &asteropodous sections of 
the same class are equally so. So extreme is the ignorance of naturalists 
of the Indian animals of this class, that one of the most eminent English 
writers in a late work expresses his surprise that the rivers of the east 
should have produced but six or seven species of shells, while those of 
America are known to contain upwards of 150. In my cabinet there 
are not less than 28 species of fluviatile shells, 20 of which I have found 
in the tanks and nullahs in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and in the 
river Hoog/ly, a fact sufficient to prove the fault is not in nature. 

In marine Mollusca the rarest, and most beautiful, genera are natives 
of our Indian “ narrow seas” as well as of the Indian ocean. The genera 
Conus, Woluts, Harpa, Scalaria, Dolium, Venus, Isocardi« and many 
others are to be found there, rich in species, which require only a careful 
collector to bring them to notice. Many species of the genus Patella 
and its congenera from the coast of Arracan, were presented to me by 
Mrs. Hatuep. And, not to dwell upon this part of the subject, we 
may venture to say, that by a careful dredging for marine, a diligent 
search for terrestrial and fluviatile shells, and by hanging out a tow line 
on your voyage for Pelagic mollusca, you will be able to make a splen- 
did collection of new genera, and new species in this most beautiful 
branch of natural history. 

Of the Crustacea, Arachnide, Insects, and Zoophytes upon our coasts, 
our ignorance is more than equal to what it is of the Mollusca, while to 
attempt to enumerate even the genera you will meet with, would extend 
this paper beyond all reasonable limits. Besides, my remarks must be 
for the most part merely conjectural, and you will, of course, gather all 
you meet with, and particularly inquire after any curious in themselves, 
or useful in med@icine and the arts. Among the former the phospho- 
rescent Pennatule are natives of the Straits of Malacca; but whe- 
ther of the European species or not, I am not informed. Of the 
latter, some species of Cantharidw are met with, in numbers suffi- 
cient to be used in blistering ; and other insects may be known to the 


“natives of real, or fancied, specific virtues : if so, such should be inquired 


after: I may also mention the Cochineal insect ( Coccus cacti, Linn.) 


which some think may afterall be in India, though from its place 
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being apparently filled by another sp{cies* of the same genus, I have 
little hope of your discovering it. 

With regard to the internal parjs of animals; those of Vertebrata 
should be preserved, as well as the afimals themselves of those Jnverte- 
brata which are provided with a shell. Of the importance of these in 
systematic classification yqu are well aware. 

The little time I can command must be my apology for not entering 
here upon the subject of the preservation of your specimens. All IT 
know, however, about it is fully detailed in a paper I published last year 
in the Journal of the Asiatie Society ; a copy of which 1 have the plea- 
sure to annex. In that paper you will find the method I have been 
induced, by the experience of several years in this climate, to recommend, 
and which has been practised in my own cabinet, and in the museum 
of the Asiatic Society, with the most perfect success, 

In conclusion, permit me to congratulate you upon an appointment 
which promises so fair an opportunity of distinction to yourself; and 
such great advantage to zoological science. 


: 
Te— Mode of Manufucture of the Salumba salt of Upper Indit, ex- 
—— tracted from a Report by C. Gussins, sg. C. 5. ; 
The Noh Mehal situated below and to the east of the Mewdt hills, 

and between two jheels, that of Kotela to the south and that of Céuu- 
‘dainee to the north, comprizes 12 villages, | 


Chundainee, Baees Bas, 
Noh, Selumbah, Boutk-, 
Khairlah, Salaheree, Eidbur, 
Muiub, Ferozpore, Murara. 


‘The area of these villages is about 394 square miles. 

The salt is made by solar evaporation from well water, exposed in 
pukka vats or reservoirs of an average of 34 cubits deep, 70 cubits long 
and 40 cubits broad. These reservoirs aré built in sets of six, and are 

‘filled from wells, one of them is chosen which is always kept full from 
the remaining five, while these again are refilled froga the well as often 
‘as they empty- a 
» Two years is the usual time for the first collection of salt (this is 
‘however often retarded or accelerated by a heavy or scanty fall of rain, 
~ during the wet months) : when a red scum begins to appear on the sur- 
face of the water fresh bushes are thrown in, chiefly of thorny plants, 
such as the Keeker, Jhoud, Joankur and the Joasa plants, and by the 


<\© Parther reflection has led me to think the Sylvestre, or C. Tomentosus is n variety 
of and not a distinct species from the C,. cacti. 
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time that the bark decomposes the salt has completed its crystallization. 
The pits last, without requiring fepair, for about six years ; and yield 
salt every year after the first produce, 
The following is an average acc@unt of expense and produce, 





Produce of first 3 years Expence. 
from outluy,........, mids. 1,500 Outlay for 6 pukka reservoirs at 50 
Olt sa5 csawannun coe BS0 per ench “=e «es Tiveade' eee eee ee * **#e eee vee 300 
~ Sth ....ecceeeeeee = =830 Expence of drawing water for 6 yrs. 
Ott cisccisssee! : B30 at@s Rs. Ol BUDS cebiccuca cde sce ken } 150 
Mis. of 92 Sa, Wt.... 3,990 Sa. Rs.... 450 


The salt is stored without any care or trouble, a pitis dug as close to 
the salt pans as possible averaging 8 cubits deep and*— diameter, into 
this the salt is thrown ; tenacious clayey earth is then spread over it and 
the outer surface of the pit raised slightly higher than the surrounding 
ground 


rr 
X-—Proceedings of the Asintic Society. 


Wednesday Evening, Qud May, 1838. 

The Honorable Sit Enwann Rvyay, President, in the chair. 

Dr. Chios. Horrxagne, proposed at the last meeting, was elected a mem. 
ber of the Soviet v . 

H.V. Bavurv, Exq. C. S. was proposed by HI. T. Paixser, Esq., second- 
edby Sir E. Ryan. 

Lieutenant C. B. Youre, Engineers, was proposed by the Secretary, se- 
conded also by the President. 

Letters from Dr. C. J. Macpoxarp, M. C, Ommuanney, Esq. and Lieut. 
H. Uiece, acknowledged their election. 

Establishment, 

The Secretary announced that Mr. Kirroe’s appointment to the survey 
of the new line of dak road to Bombay, had left the curatorship and libra- 
rianship vacant, whereon 

Mr. Avexanper Csoma, KoGndst, was unanimously elected Librarian, 
on the arrangement formerly offered him. 

After some discussion as to the best mode of conducting the manage- 
ment of the museum, it was proposed by Professor O'Saavcunessy, seconud- 
ed by the President, . 

That Mr. Georocr Evans, be appointed Curator on the same allowance 
as was granted to Dr. Pearson. 

The Secretary further stated that the repairs of the house, which he 
had intended to hive committed to Mr. Krrroe’s care, now required a pro. 
fessional superintendance, when it was determined to employ Mr. Rows 
of Suveairr and Co.'s establishment. 

Library. 

_A letter was received from Dr. Joux Repwan Coxe, Prof. Mat. Med. 
Univ. Pensyl. forwarding the following publicutions in which he had been 
engaged at different periods, for presentation to the Seciety. Some of 
them had previously been presented through the late Dr. Husver.  —s_—_- 
cian “inquiry junto the claims of Hamvey to the discovery of the circulation of 

c oou, =* 


* The diameter is always proportioned to the quantity of salt to be stored. — 
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Philndelphinn Medical Museum, vol«. 1, 

The emporium of nrts and sciences, con 
13. Nos, 1 to 12 forming two vols. 

Practical observations on vaccination—hf 

/Esculapenn Register. 18294—ly the same 

Observations on combustion and acidifiesfion, Pamphiet, Piilnd, 1811. 

Observations on a letter from Dr. N. CaarmMan to Dr. W. B. T¥Ler on cho- 
leran. Piilad. 1833. 

Some observations on the Jqjap pinnt. 

An intreduction to solid Geometry and to the stady of chrystallography by N. 
J. LARKIN, M.G. S. London, 1820. 

Appeal to the public from the proceedings of the Trustees of the University of 
Pensvyivania. 

A letter from J. VaucHnan. Esq. librarian of the American Philosophi- 
eal Society was read, forwarding the following works, 

Darlington's Flora Cestrica, or deseription of the flowering and filicoid plants of 
Chester county Pensyvivania. 

American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, 18395. 

Notice of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphin by Dr. HanLan— 
presented by the author, : “ 

The following were also presented : 

The proceediogs of the Bombay Geographical Society, for February 1233, for- 
warded hy the Society. 

Radde-u-din-mnsalmani or refatation of Muhammedanism, by the Rev. J. Wi- 
ron, D. D. Bombay, 1826—ty the Author. 

Proceedings of the Agricultural Soctetyw—ty the Seerefary. 

Colonel Mactrop, V. P. Chief Engineer, presented Garcory's Highland and 
Isles of Scotland. 

Dorje-ling, n compilation of all the official information, respecting the capabilities 
of that stat™n, ns a Sanntarium—iy H, V. Bayley, Esq. C. 5. 
_ Krapy and Srexcr’s Entomolocy of [nsects, 2 vols.— presented by W. Cracroft, Esq. 

— Museum of Antiquities. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sracy, submitted for inspection and temporary 
deposit in the Society's Museum, a female image procured at Muttra > 
supposed to mark an epoch in Hindu sculpture, on which subject a note 


by the proprietor was read. | 

Captain A, Cuxninouam, presented two fragments of sculpture procur- 
ed by him in his journey to Simla ; one of them bears the following date, 
BTA trw6<8 agin af= yu «fa f=a—the name of the maker of the image is 
worn and illegible. : 

On the top of this fragment are two feet of a female with bangles, 

The other fragment (in mottled sandstone, is of Devi holding a child 

Gares) in her lap. | 

The eegenaey ‘vesd the following reply from the Secretary to the 

Governor General, relative to the further examination of the antiquities 


of Junagarh and Girinagar in Gujerat. : 


To J. Prnser, Faq. 
Bcurahary ta the Asiatic Sociely. 


. 3, 4, 5, (the first out of print.) 
icted by Dr. Coxe, Philadelphia—1812.- 


fhe sume. 


ae directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dat@l the 25th ultimo, 


nildress of the Right Honorable the Governor General, and in reply, to 

efatenalt aoe your information copy of a communication this day made v} Bee under 

the instructions of His Lordship, to the Acting Chief Secretary to the Government 

of Rombay, to depute a qualified officer for the purpose of takiog a facsimile of the 

inscriptions siluded to, and generally. to collect all information which can be had 
' uggesated ou. 

TEEAEE EE. SHAM eRe 7 1 have the honor to be, &c. ‘ | 

(Signed) W. H. MACNAGUHTEN, ; 

Simia, 19th April, 1838. Secy. fo the Govt. of India, with the Goer. Gent, 


To L. R. Rew, Esq. Acting Chief Secy. to the Govt. of Bombay. 


the ht Honorable the Governor General to forward to yon 


Sin, 
ve the inc Md being laid before the Right Honorable the Governor in Council 
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of Bombay, fhe necompanying copy of nfetter to the nddress of His Lordship from 
Mr. J. Paixnser, Secretary to the Asiatic Society, dated the 246th ultimo. 

2. Tam directed at the same time fb express the wish of His Lordship, should 
the Richt Honerable the Govérnor in Chuncil be awnre of no objection to the men- 
sure, that on officer qualified for such luty nud interested in it, may be deputed 
for « limited period without loss of Allowances, and with power to incur some 
reasonable amount of contingent expense, to take a facsimile of the inscriptions 
sliuded to, and generally, to collect all information which can be had regarding 
them, ns engrested in Mr. Prixsep's letter. 

3. It will be observed that the names of three Dfficera have been indicated by 
Mr. Painser as being peculiarly well qualified for the duty in question, 

Il have the honor to be, &c. 
(Signed,) W. H. MACNAGHTEN, 
Simla, 18fh April, 1538, Seey fothe Govt, af India, with the Govr. Genl. 

By permission of General Count, the fuesiqile of a circular copper-plate 
on its wav to M. Jacqurr of Paris was exhibited ; also drawings of two 
coins of Undopherres or Gondophures of new types, in which the letters of 
the nume were very distinct. 

The circular plate is a kiud of primer, containing the Na&gari Alphabet, arranced, 
the vowels in the centre ‘and the consonants in their several classes nround, with 
the letter Sriin a cipher, and the Buddhist invocation WAI QOSAM! namo Arahan« 
fanam, between cach compartment. 

The margin contains na family pedigree in three lines, in a kind of vernacular of 
which the following is a literal transcript. 


asasnitte: Haq (ese atfanafe y wear araraee 
ATUCIATSH YRENM, AUSALCMH BMGT aumeaciem = 
SAIGH ATLA GUAR WARGAGA AAacra. fedlaqa 
SUE SCEA AUS. ALIEHR Hes aw acraqiamss Wasaga 
qHVISNE SG HIS TOYARQY. Wada. fedtaqaua 
Iq. HTS TAS a4 a4 Fens faesam arncfaanaaas 
Sh. ANG AV CTHQAae] WATS | 


_ Prosperity. clory nnd fame.,.... Samvat 1681, in the light half of Kartik, sth, 
Thursday. Addyasingha (?) native of Mathura in Pushkara gaon (2?) in his succession 
was Sri Guna Chandra whoses uccessor was Sri Sokala Chandra ; his successors 
Were two sous, the first own son was Tulsidas ;—the second son Surahenfri,—his 
successor was Mohan Sain, of whose desceut, in the Gohila tribe, a village was 
named after him Japdiu. He had two sons, Ist Chanchala dés,the 2nd Dharma 
das; by whom this janfra or Siddha chakra (mngie cirele) for the reward of the 
virtuous acts of Tulsi dds is made, aud on the margin the names of Tulsi das’s 
Bucestry are written. 

7 Literary. 

A letter was received from Mr. Sec. H. T. Prreser, forwarding by 
desire of the Hon'ble Mr. Ross, President in Council, a Pushto or Pan. 
jabi Grammar, pgepared by Lieutenant Lerou, of the Bombay Engineers, 

‘The Secretary explained that the Committee of Papers had determined 
that the two former grammars (Belochki and Baruiki) by the same intelli- 
gent gentleman were not adapted for publication in the Researches, but 
would be more useful as a separate volume. . 

Resolved that with reference to the Pushto Grammar of Dr. Caney, 
already in existence, the works be referred to the librarian to consider on 


the mode of their publication. a 
The President in Council likewise presented for such notice as the 
Society might think fit, « paper on the Sialposh MKaffirs, with specimens 


of their language and costume, by Cuptain A. Bunnes. _ - a 
. =" ; ~ - ). re “2 ~ ot p a 49 Jj ~~ Tew : a7 : . 
- [Printed in the prese ie pum aber. | | e oe Is. | ee 
ay il ’ 
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Dr. A. Burn, presented facsimile of a fourth copper-plate grant found 
at Kaira in Gujerat, which in all but the names proves to be the duplicate 
of one formerly submitted. 

Lieut, Postans addressed to the Society, some further extracts from the 
Tohfat uf kiram and the Chach NamehA,"bearing on the history of Sinde. 

[Printed in the present number.) 
= Physical, 

The Rev. J. McQueen, presented on the part of Dr. Dux~san, Raum- 
gurhk battalion, a second series of geological specimens collected in the 
Cole country. He begged they might with the former collection be re- 
served at the owner's disposal after examination. 

Dr. R. Harvan, transmitted from the Philadelphian Museum, casts 
made by himself of the remains of the Basilosaurus of Alabama, a fossil 
animal deseribed and depicted in his ** Medical and Physical Researches.’’ 

The fragments comprise the jaw, a humerus, a vertebra and some other 
bones. 

Dr. G. G. Sprtsnury, presented a large mass of indurated clay, contain- 
ing fossil shells, with a note on the various sites in which the same species 
have been discovered, with drawings by Lieut. P. A. Revsoups. 

Also, a specimen of Nerbudda coal from Major Ouserey. 

Notice of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, by Dr. 
Har.an—presented through E. Ryan, E-q. 

Lieutenant Hurrow, forwarded specimens of the lichens of the Himdlaya, 
with solutions in ammoniacal liquid for comparison with those received 
from the Royal Asiatic Society. The following note accompanied them. 


Meerut, 23rd February, 1838. 

The accompanying specimens of dyes from Hill lichens, l bad lately the honor te 
submit for inspection to the Governor General, and T am requested by his Lord- 
ship to forward them for examination in Calcutta. In order to afford you all the 
information I can, regarding them, | have taken the liberty of repeating the sub- 
stance of my communication to his Lordship. during his recent visit to Meerut. 

‘* During my rambles in the nei hbourhood of Simla, and especially in a burried 
trip to the Burenda Pass, I noted an immense variety of these plants, both on 
rocks and trees, but not knowing at that time that information regarding them was 
required, I neglected to secure specimens of the greater number. 

*« Some few, however, which attracted notice from the beauty of their forms, I - 
collected, and having since subjected them to the usual test of diluted hi uor am- 
moni, I find that out of cight plants, six yield colorin matter, These 
species might be procured in any quantities from the forests of the interior and from 
the rocks at the Burade Pass. In collecting the plants much care and attention 
would be necessary, in order to” nseertain at what stage of their growth, or at 
what season of the year, they produce the grentest quantity of coloring matter, by 
which knowledge all unnecessary waste of the plants yrould be avoided, and also a 

; e furnished to commerce. | 
ar Tt ca orobetia that the higher and more arid tracts of country io Kunawer and 
Spiti, beyond the influence of the periodical rains, may produce some valuable 
lichens as, I believe it to be a fact, that the drier the climate, the more rich and 
| dves.’" 3 f | 
Re eur tea thet the plants have Li adc in — solution ; this is becnuse of 
ave no more left, to show the species. 
Oriel aoa % contains a species which is very abuodant, and appears to yield a 
large quantity of color. (This orchilla seems equal to the canary specimen. 
No. 2. Is I think the same plant in ow different stage of growth. oth are 


aONo. 3. Te trom the Bérenda Pass, where itis very abundant on rocks near 


wean ees From forests of the interior ; found both on rocks and trees. 


No. 5. Ws very abuadant in oe pats of Muhassd, onc march from Simla. 
the Simla to the Bérenda Pass on trecs. 
Ne Cw cee mlanté which I submitted to the same test, did oot even discolor 
the solution bah os least. 
A 
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These specimens have been very roukhly tested, as I knew not what were the 
guantities of ammonin and water. 
You will greatly oblige we by lettin 
of these are likely to be of use, as hi 
a wieh that I would inform him of the #« 
In addition to the foregoing, I have 
Subathu which I have not yet tested. 
Nos. 7, 8 and 9, are abundant on rocks and may possibly prove to be the same 
species. No. 10, on rocks, not so abundant. 
Of No. 1, I have put a small quantity io the box also. 
The specimens will be forwarded home without delay. 


Mr. C. Syares, Branch Pilot, presented a stuffed specimen of the sword 
fish, on the part of Mr. J. T. Twister. 


Extract of a letter from Captain Jenxins,*furnished the following infor- 
mation regarding coal and iron of Assam, from Captain Hannay, 


SiR, Jeypore, the ist February, 1838. 
With reference to your letter of the 15th December last, enclosing ietters regard. 


ing coal, I have the honor to state that since my arrival here 1 have discovered 
several beds of workable coal, and that I have already commenced clearing a large 
vein about 2 miles distant from this. 

As I wish to collect the coal at as little expense as possible, I have commenced 
working the vein nearest to Jeypore, and before 1 came to this determination I 
employed myself on exploriog the neighbourhood, and have been very successful io 
finding coal and iron in great plenty. ’ 

The coal is generally in veins of considerable size and is turned in all directions 
without reference to any particular bearings. The outcrop of the different strata or 
vein may, I believe, be seen in most of tue small ravines or water-courses which 
come from these hills. 

The coal which has come under my observation appears to me to be of a descrip- 
tion between, slate conl No. 1, and canal coal. The best of the bed being us yet 
unscen, however I cannot speak correctly of its qualities for manufacturing purposes. 

In the soil of the hills generally, large aod small amorphous masses of clay iron 
ore are found, some of the masses of a size sufficient for two men to lift, and on one 
of the hills, the soil of which is highly red colored, mines or wells are still visible 
of a considerable depth from which the above description of one bed been extracted 

any years ago. ‘ 

o Stndalen Be gp tie ore Fre also abundant ia the strata above the coal barriog only 
a stratum of blue sand of 3 feet in depth separating the two. ' 

Varieties of this ore are found in several other Jocalities in the hills as also in the 
bed of the Dehing and on both banks, for some distance above this ; some of the 
specimens sre apparently brown ond red hematite, and as an opportunity offers, I 

all have much pleasure in ‘oR WETa INE CUSe Dene of the whole. | | 

“Petroleum is also plentifal, and it here presents itself rising from beds of coal 
which are visible ; the description is of a thicker consistence than what I had before 
seen in this country ; the color is also dark browp, and it docs bot possess so pun- 
gent an odour. cunenchae ans ‘ica 

l-have also to state that in oge of my excursions in the neighbourhood, | walke 
through a tea tract of consfderable eatin contiguous to what I believe had been 

ut to some of Mr. Bauce's people. - 

What tare 2600 is entirely on hilly ground, and it seems to me to present some 

eculiarities which I think wuecessary to mention. The hill is about 80 or 100 feet 
high the soil is of a deep-red color, and a portion of the tract is the locality of the 
iron ‘ore, which had been dug for in former years, some of the tea trees growing 

out frow the mines or wells. 
itish bark, and the leaf does not ap- 

Soa rae te See tgentacony Se Sack a color as i had before observed, and che 
caud is very small: the soil is no doubt congenial to the growth of the plant as 
seedlings are plentifally scattered about, The jangal is bambu hee eater teed oe 

This tea tract in its general appearance ied hawt i ee se or 
the localities of this plant in China, than any Lge tratgn tang 

(Signed) S. HANNAY. 

Captain Lroyp, presented 22 birds and 1 squirrel obtained on the Sun- 

darban ms 


Snecimens of Caoutchouc, manufactured by Dr. Scorr, were laid on the 
2 is * Generally with exception of a few very large trees. 


e know ns soon as possible whether any 
ordship the Governor General expressed 
ult of the examination as «oon as I conld. 
e pleasure to senda few specimens from 





s 


- i 
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One of these in the form of a large cylindric boot was claimed by De. Seay, as 
having been intended for transmission 


| y bim to the English manufacturers. It 
wis explained that the cylinder or bottl, form was the most convenient for the 
makers at home, who place the cylinder bon the lathe and cut off by machinery a 
continual thread therefrom. 


: This use wag as yet unknown to Indian cultivators 
who imagined the Caoutchoue was only imended for solution. 


Captain Liuovp, presented through Dr. McCuen.tann, a specimen of the 
mud brought up from the Swatch, or place of no soundings at the top of 
the Bay of Bengal, The following note by Dr. McCuentanp was read. 

The specimens were brought up from 200 fathoms on the north side of the Swafch 
ata short distance from shonl water by which it is ssid to be surrounded; but 
Capt. Luovp supposes from the eddy that here appears, though slightly, to run 
agviost the tide, that the Swafchis open to seaward. 

These are the deepest soundings that have been made, and the texture of the 
deposit brought up bears a singular resemblance to that of the upper beds of primi- 
tive clay-slate*, though it possesses all the characters of a deposit now forming. 
Compared with specimens brought up from less depth, those from the Swafch are 
more compnet, and show a more luminated and finer texture. 

Their color is also more uniform and unlike deposit« that take place at ordinary 
depths ; itis a greenish grey, similar to that of the peculiar slate to which it has 
been compared. 

The Swafch has been supposed to be a circular basin, bottomless, though sur- 
rounded with sands and shoal waters. Capt. Lioyp however suspects that shoal 
water is not to be found to seaward, and he was disposed to countenance the opisioa 
that this trough may be occasioned by the back currents caused in the Bay by the 
two great currents from the Hoogly and Megna between which it is situated; but 
the number of other outlets from the Sundarbands by which a great portion of 
Gangetic waters cxcape opposite to the Swafch, and the absence of any general 
rectrocession of currents between the estuaries of the two great rivers, loduced him 
to repose little confidence in the opinion. 

It may however be remarked in favor of the above opinion, that Capt. Liroyp's 
observations were made during the dry senson, when the peculiar influence of the 
rivers on the Bay may be supposed to be least. At all events we must ascribe the 
Swatch to n compwrative interruption of deposits at the spot, and if the foree of the 
two grent bodies of fresh water falling into the Bay from two parallel directions be 
sufficient during the rains to ciuse an opposite current of sea water to rush back 
between them, a trough similar to the Swafch would be the natural consequence, 

We might even conceive the volame of sea water which would be thus driven back 
by the impetuosity of the two great river currents, to be so assisted by the 5S. W. 
monsoon and the peculiar conformation of the Day, a* to overcome the compara- 
tively weaker currents from the Sundarbands opposite to the Swafch, directing them 
on either side to the currents from the two great rivers, 

The following extract of a letter from Dr. Cantor, dated Cape, 17th 
January, 1838, was read, 


Cape, 17th January, 1838. 
‘*T have spoken to Sir J. Herscuec, shout our museum, and I hope that your plan 
of exchange may by and bye be realized ; it will however tnke some tire, because the 
Cape museum is very poor in every branch, excep? in the ornithological. A single, 
half-cleaned skull of a rhinoceros was the only osteological preparation I observed, 
As for a ekullof the Hippopotamus, Sir Joan told me that he has constantly been 
looking out for one but without success ; inthe Cape district they are nearly ex~- 
tinct and although they swarm in the interior, the dutch Boow cannot be prevailed 
upon to preserve any other part of the skull but the tushes. [ am about making 
out a list of such duplicates which I know you ore anxious to get rid of, and Sir 
Joun, who enibarks for England two months hence, is golug to give the list to M, 
the curator. ) ) , ~~ 
ah 73 inquired very anxiously about the fossils, which Mr. Pore (he was never able 
to find him out to deliver your message) discovered at the Gope._\ieers where ?) of 
course 1 could not tell more than t had heard from yourself, a the short note in 
our Journal, The following ey will I think prove of interest to you. In the 
nterior is found a great number of isolated blocks of tron, which Sir J. by analysis 
found to contain nickel, and they are meteoric, of course. Some time ago Captain 
ALEXANDER brought samples of iron from an orein the interior which Sir Jonx 
found also to contaio oickel, and to be identical with meteoriciron, So addio to 
all theories upon the formation of * meteoric’ iron, You will however in # short 
time sce more about it from Europe. tee 


7 abling more in colour and texture'the greenish clay « ected 
Pa Redo, el an of Rémrt island, see Fore y'’s Dese. J. A. S. 1V., 28.—Ep. 
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i.— Second Report on the Examination and Restoration of the Mac- 
kenzie Manuscripts. By the Reverend Wiiiiam TAYLor. 
A Palm-leaf MS. No, 165, Countermark 64. 
2 A:—TAMIL. 
1,— Chola piirva Patayam, or ancient Chéla record. 


This is @ large Tamil manuscript containing 48 Palm-leaves in the 
introductory portion and 219 in the remainder. It is perfect as regd®ds 
the numbering of the leaves, and is generally ina good state of preserva- 
tion: a few of the leaves are a little damaged, but these, having been 
restored, the whole will last in good preservation, for several years. 

- Brief Abstract. 

Reference to inscriptions at Conjeveram, and to ViIKKRAMADLITYA the 
son of Govinpa, slain by SArivAnana. It states that SKtivduana 
was born in the country of Ayodhya, in a potter's house, under the 
influence of ATHI-SESHAN. He acquired great skill and prowess ; and 
conquering Vik RAMA DITYA, subdued also the Ayodhya® country. An 
era was formed termed the era of SAtivAHana. In his time there 
was great disorder; Hindu fanes, rites, and institutions, all were neg- 
lected. SALIVAHANA was a Samana (or Jaina) a wyrshipper of Sar- 
vésvarer of a yenomous spirit, and in these he gloried. He destroyed 
the fanes and secred edifices of the Hindus of five classes, without favor 
or distinction! He overthrew all privileges which Hindus derived from 
VixnamApitya. He persecuted and oppressed all who would not 

* Whence it appears cither that the author made a mistake or else that there 


was a second Ayodiya. VixmaMa’orrya ruled over Gujerat and Malwa, and 
derived tribute extensively from other countries. Ayodiya may however, be 


viewed os an epithet, ‘* exempt from war.” 
3 A 
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enter into the Samana religion, of which he was a devotee. If they ' 
entered the way of Sarvésvarer, he protected them ; but punished them 
if they refused. Through his wigeconess there was no rain, a great 
famine, much distress, and one house distant ten miles from any other 
house: the country little better than a waste benighted wilderness. The 
ascetics retiring to wildernesses, in secret made murmuring complaints 
to Siva, and Visittinu, Siva to avenge the desolation, solicited from 
the Athi-Paribaram (Supreme Being) a fire rain. ATHI-SESHAN before- 
hand apprized SarivAHAwnaA of its approacl in a dream. SALIvVAWANA 
announced to all the followers of Sarvésvarer, the coming fire rain, and 
recommended them to build stone houses, or to remain (on the day 
fixed) in rivers, by bovh of which means they would be preserved unin- 
jured by the fire rain. T hey followed his advice, some quarrying stones 
and building houses, others watching on the banks of the largest rivers ; : 
and they were all on the alert. Siva opening his frontlet eye, sent a rain 
‘ of fire. S<rivkuana's people took refuge in their stone houses, and 
he bimself with his armge on the banks of the Caveri (here used to de- 
signate a river in general), avoided it by plunging i in the water. Siva 
seeing this, by recourse had to the Supreme Being, and by meditating on 
the five lettered mantra, sent down a shower of mud. Those i in stone 
houses were thereby blocked up and ‘suffocated ; : those in rivers came 
out and escaped, and thus SAtivAnawna (here also termed Buosa), with 
. his army escaped. Siva now took counsel within himself. The first 
reflection produced Vira Cholan, (the thought of him was born in his 
mind =) the second reflection produced W/la Cheran of the Ldda coun- 
try, and Nanda Gopala Yediar (or herdsmen class or tribe) : ‘the third 
‘reflection produced Vajyranga Pandiyan of the fisherman's: class. Siva . 
~ then, with a regard to VIsHNu, meditated the eight-lettered mantra ; 
and through it designated | these three to their respective offices, it being 
‘the ‘special lot of the Chelan to kill SALivduana. The three kings 
came together to take counsel s0 that | the three crowns became ; as one 
__crown, and they bathed together i in the river at Tirumukudal*. After + 
making ; a vow to destroy SauivAna: NA, and taking means to kn hed 
_ money and troops, they made a . pilgrimage t to Kast. _ At that tim 
was neglected, and it was merely a wilderness of banya 
are represented as ‘discovering: an inscription | the ez 
stating t this to be > Kasi, a | (Hence i it is "iat wales but some 
oo sib ir 8 tetas” ie © ee Te 
' This is o laos w 


_. deveram. Hence the name, i: 
place is ctlobreted fa ome 
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tious Adsi, that is desicnated.) They subsequently came to Canche- 
nagaura (Conjeveram.) The same process as before is represented to 
have been repeated. Here also an inscription was found. (It is to be 
noted that the original name is Caghi ; Canchi being a modern addi- 
tion.) They were referred for further information to Cacu1 Vira Ca- 
MACH RAYEN, Of the weaver tribe. They cleared the forest ; but were 
opposed by a lecal DurGa who threatened to sacrifice them for trespass- 
ing on her domains. There follow various details needless to state 
minutely. SALIVAHANA is again designated simply by the name Buosa. 
The aforesaid Cacu1t VirA CAmAcHI appears as a negociator with the 
local DurGa, and promises her one thousand and eight human sacri- 
fices, from among the people of his tribe, and the title of “ War god- 
dess ;” so that when the tribe should rule, and fight with other kings, 
her appetite for human blood should be abundantly. satiated : with these 
terms the DurGa was satisfied and gave consent to the building of a 
town, and establishing a monarchy. (If this be ornament it is still 
startling in its indications as to by-gone days.) She then took him 
to the tank of her local residence, and explained to him that after Vr- 
KRAMADITYA’S defeat by SAtivAHANA, all the former inhabitants of the 
place had collected their jewels and other valuables, which were put 
into a copper chest, and that this chest was buried, deep under the bed 
of atank (reservoir), in a cave closed by a door, which was locked, and 
over it the stone bed of the tank was relaid. She pointed out to him 
the spot, and put him in possession of the chest. She also directed him 
to another spot where ancient records of the place, when the country 
was ruled by DEVENDRA were deposited, and shewing him where it 
was she disappeared. Cacut VIRAN returned to a locality where 
the three kings were waiting for him. There follows some more> 
fable, and then an order from Siva in the form of a guru, to open the 
chest. A detail of its contents——a smaller chest, a weapon, = sacred 
utensil or weapon, another weapon, a brass vessel, a key of the EAfess0r 
regions, five other keys, an iron crow-bar, a hammer, ten thousand pieces 
of gold coined in the age of the great king SANTANU. The smaller 
chest being opened contained images of Ganesa, Kartikeya, Valliyam- 
ma, (the female image at Chillambram,) a trinetra fruit (the sacred ashes 
of the Saieas), a sacred bead containing the image of one god (usually 
it is held to contain three, four, or five; the kind mentioned is very 
rare). A chank with its windings to the right (extremely rare and 
precious), 4 cane without joints or knots, a row of beads for prayer, a 
seal ring of six classes of Hindus—these and the like were in the inner 
box. These were given to the Saiva guru to be purified, and then 
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were committed to the care of Vira CAmacnt fof the purposes of wor- 
ship. He fetched a pot of water from the Cambha river. and putting 
it before the chest, placed one of the weapons upright in the ground, 
and paying homage transferred th divinity resident within the chest, 
into the pot of water, which was daily worshipped by himself and his 
wife. This was all done by instructions from the god in the shape of 
a Saiva guru. He delivered the same over to his son to be so handed 
down from generation to generation. The said guru further told them 
to make use of the key of the inferior regions in the place before indi- 
cated by the local Dunca, where a copperplate inscription would be 
found. The-Satra guru then disappeared resuming his divine form 
of Yegambarésvarer, The three kings were again resorted to, when 
the original inscription first mentioned was once more read by them all, 
and again hidden. After some other matters the opening of the other 
cave is mentioned to which the instruments before fonnd m the first 
box were necessary. This was a cave which was entered by the light 
of large torches, and thence another box was taken. The inscription 
on copper-plates and its contents are stated to have referred to the four 
ages, with the record of some leading names, and coming down to the 
mention of VixeamAorrya’s defeat by SAtivAHANA; at which era it 
would appear to have been engraved ; and its contents are said to have 
contained extensive details, (certainly ill suiting a copper-plate record, 
but there is much of exaggeration apparent :) the simple object of the 
» imscription would seem to have been to commemorate the previous preva- 
lence of the Hinda faith, that the memory might not be lost, during the 
greatly altered state of things under Sacitvanana. The three kings 
rendered great honor to Vira CaAmacui and to his son. ‘There isa 
brief repetition of matters connected with the four ages ; for the pur- 
pose of shewing apparently, that all the great events recorded were 
preceded by the exhibition of human sacrifices; and it was again: agreed 
upon by the three kings that before setting out to conquer SALIVAHANA 
a similar sacrifice must be offered at a place termed Cudutiuri. The 
_. contents of the inscription, as regards the list of kings in foregoing ages 
was copied out on palm-leaves, and then the copper-plates were returned 
to the place whence they had been taken, The three » kings again went 
to Kési, Thence they derived three crores of ‘money, said to be dug 
Me up ‘from beneath the shrine of a ‘goddess ; ; a variety of fabulous accom- 
ae paniments. Nine persons in all are represented as having visi ted Kasi, 
and as subsequently returning to- ‘Conjeveram. The affair of deetroying ' 
aor. SAuivAs ana was now entered | on, and the threo kings leavi nnd Tica 
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letters missive addressed to the votaries of Siva and Visunvu, whether 
in cultivated lands or wastes; always excepting the Samana followers 
of Sarvesvarnenr, the purport being a call to assemble at Cudatturiyur, 
in order to proceed against SAuivAugna. A great concourse assembled. 
SAtivAuana heard of these preparations, (Here the manuscript takes a 
retrospect in a few lines, 4nd the passage is important.) In former days 
ViexamAprtva ruled in the country of Ayvedhya, and built a large town 
with battlements and other fortifications. ~- When SAtivcAnana® BHOJA, 
conquerec VikrRAMADITYA as he was not fit to rule in that town, he 
constructed another town in the same country, called hoya raya puram 
where the descendants of this SALivana~a Birosa ruled during 1442 
years*, In their time the three kings aforementioned made their pre- 
parations which (the descendant of) SALivaAtanaA learning, consulted 
about some place of refuge and hearing of Trtchinopoly, inquired con- 
cerning its origin and antiquity. ‘This statement introduces the ordi- 
nary legend about that place founded on circumstances connected with 
the poem of the Radmdyana. Assembling all his forces SArtvAHaAna 
set out with them from Sheja rayapur, and overran the whole of the 
Peninsula, until he came to Trichinopoly, of which he took possession. 
Ascending the rock, and perceiving the strength of the place, he consi- 
dered that no one could dispossess him of it, if he made it his citadel, 
which greatly added to his confidence. Residing in a palace at the foot, 
he thence administered the affairs ofthe kingdom. Meantime the three 
kings continued their preparations at Cudatturtyur. Cacnur ViIsan 
advised to send an envoy to hear what SALIVAHANaA would say, and 
then to levy war against him. The CHonan accordingly sent Cacar 
Viran himself, accompanied by some troops: at an interview with 


*" Thus in the sense of this author, Sa‘Liva’HaANaA stands both for an indivi- 
dual and for a dynasty, of which he was the head; according to a custom of 
their oriental, and even scriptural, writers, as has been fully shewn by Bishop 
Newton in his Dissertations on the Prophecies. The tales about VikRAMA‘pri- 


cra wake Buosa réja his successor after-some interval, in a different town, ~ 


and on another thrope. If the Carnataca rajakal, can be sefely followed the 
town and fortress of SA‘LIVA’HANA was at the modern Dowlutadbad, a truly sin- 
gular place, according to the description given of it by Captain Seery, while | 
the neighbouring sculptures at Ev/ore (prevailingly Jaina in fashion) sanction the 
idea of a great power in the neighbourhood. At that place Deva giri (or Dowluf- 


abad) a long list of kings did reign down to Rama deva (or Ram deo), conquer- 


ed by the Muhammadans, when the place was plandered, and the kingdom sub- 
jugated. Hence } think we have some important indications to be followed out 


in fuller conclusion. rt 


(The quasi interregnum of 1442 years is evidently introduced to reconcile the 
modero with the ancient epoch of the Kali yuga. See next page. —=F p. J si 
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SALivaAHAna, in Zrichinopoly, he recited the preparations made with 
the express intention of destroying the power of that ruler, demanding 
in consequence that he shonld give up Trichinopoly, renounce the 
Samana way, bathe his head in thf Caveri (become a Hindu), retire to 
his own proper town of Phoja rayapur, and there maintain only half 
his present army. SALIVAHANaA, much incensed, with abusive epithets, 
rejected the demand; but added a challenge if they thought themselves 
strong.  Cacni Viran returned to Cudatturiyur, and his opinion 
being asked he advised a second embassy before making war; Cacni 
Vigan was again sent. An appointed time and place of combat were 
now fixed, SarivAnaNa engaging to come with his force to the place. 
This place was Tir uvant feaval, whither the three kings, Cacut Vigan, 
his son, and an army repaired as appointed. ‘There Vira CuoLan 
was crowned and invested with royal insignia by Cacnit Viran ; thence 
they proceeded to besiege Trichinopoly. Cacni Vinan, by nieans of 
the copper inscription at Conjeveram before mentioned knew that by 
the craft of VisBUSHANA (younger brother of RAvawa) there was a 
subterraneous entry into the fort of Trichinopoly. This was passed 
, by a few people with torches, who thence proceeded to open the Chin- 
tamani gate, by which the troops entered in multitudes and destroyed 
SALIVAHANA together with his Samana troops, with great effusion of 
blood. A pariar named Ve iicdn escaped on SAuivAnana’s horse, and 
with him a hundred others with their families, escaped, and went to the. 
sea shore, whence he proceeded to some island, so as to leave behind 
the proverbial saying “ Vattan went to the river: the destruction of 
“ Skiawsnana is dated i in C. Y. 1443 (in writing at full)*. The three 

_ kings celebrated their conquest. Vira CHotan had to get rid of the 

crime of killing SXurvdnana styled Sar pa-désha- Brahm-hatti (that i is, 

_a degree of sacredness adhering to SALIVAWANA | as born under the in- 

- fluence of Athi-seshan, assimilating the crime to the evil of brahman- 

slaughter, though not the same). In consequence of this crime he"be- 


a Agr a raed and fell sword in hand on his own troops, who on all 
ee Se ‘ 
ae a tee The authority for this date deserves examination, as if well founded it re. 
eee _Sopaties all the difficulties: of the Kali yuga epoch, which it places in 1443-78= 
rag ‘1365 before Christ. . Now by calculation of the place. of the equinoctial colures, 

— Davis fixes PaRA’sARA the contemporary of YupmistHma at the commencement 
; Ree the Kali yuga, in 1391 B. c. “And caloulating backwards the Pauranic reigns 
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sides ran away to avoid him, besides which he sloughed his skin, in the 
same way as a serpent changes his skin annually. His companions 
secing these things consulted together, and in consequence Cacti Vinan 
fave instructions to his wife CAmAck: to assume the guise and appear- 
ance of a Curava woman, of the description practising palmistry- She 
accordingly came into thie town in that guise, when the three confe- 
derates had her called, and first submitting their own palms, brought 
Vira Cuoxian to submit to the like process. The fortune-teller said 
that he had killed SdtivAwawna, of such and such a race, and must ex- 
piate the crime by building a great number of fanes to Stva, to Visunxo 

to Supranmanya, dwellings for ascetics, and dwellings for Brahmans; 
and to enforce the duty a long narration is given of distinguished per- 
sonages in former ages, who had expiated like crimes, by building an 
immense number of such structures. At the mere Heart of the duty, 
Vira Cuoxran found his malady alleviated, and the doing accordingly 
was determined upon. The Curatti (or fortune-teller) went away and 
resumed his proper form as CAmAcurt. The kings inspected the forti- 
fication of Trichinepoly which they found only fit for a rak4vhasa ; but 
extended it so as to be fit for a regular Hindu sovereign. “They then re- 
turned to Conjeveram where by their desire Cacnit Viran, read to 
them the writings on palm-leaves, his copy of the before mentioned 
copper-plate inscriptions ; and, according to the appointment therein 
stated by Rama, the division of castes and tribes was restored. A great 
number of sacred edifices of the five kinds were built. The three kings 
then separated to their respective dominions. From (/laracheran there 
were 26 kings down to Chengara natha cheran, From Vajranga there 
were 26 Pandiyans down to Choka ni atha, From Vira Cholan down 
to Uttama Cholan there were 25 Cholans. The son of Urtrama Cuo- 
tan was Uatyur Cuoran, with the gongunt of whom a new section is 


made to begin. 


The ancient record of the time of Carr Cata CHOLAN. | 
After the death of Urrama Croan the crown deyolved on Uriror 
Cuowan in the year of the Cali Yuga 3535*. This was corresponding 
with the death of Cnoxa Nature Pandiyan of the southern Madura. 
‘The son of this last, Minarcar Savuntiaa Pandiyan, was crowned 
Y. 3537. In the Cengu Dharapuram the death of Caoankara Nawea 


CurrkAN was contemporaneous. His son named CneaumMan Peromac 


was crowned C. Y. 3533. In the town of Canchi (Conjeveram) Sac- 


* This date is irreconcilable with the epoch above assumed—the innovation 


—viz., ‘the astronomical fixation of the Aali yuga, as the zero of the planetary | 


revolutions, must therefore haye taken place | before it was written.—Ep. 
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SHAMAIYA MUTHALIAR of the race of Cacuit Mutruu Vira Ckuckcny 
raver being dead, his son named Cacar Vira Vencara Cuetta Mu- 

THuALi wes crowned in C. Y. 3539. Some details follow connected w ith 
the right hand class of people, tolwhich Vencata Cuetzta belonged. 
Reverting to Uriyvur Cuonan, he is stated to have been as bad as 
SAcivanana, which conduct so displeased Sara Srv A, that he pave 
permission to Cans Mani (the Durea) at Conjeveram to send a shower 
of mud against Unryrur. But Sevennui-1evarer admonishing Urtyur 
CroLan in adream, the latter fearing for his life prepared to take refuge 
in the Conga nad, aud there to keep himself concealed. His wife Sinxg- 
HAMMAL Was in a state of three months” pregnancy. The aforesaid 
Cart MArt opening the eye on her forehead, sent down a shower of 
mud. It arrested Urivur Cnroran, halfway in his flight, and killed 
him. From the circumstance of Cant Mari opening her frontlet eye 
she was called Cunnanur Mant. SincuasMAx witha single attendant 
arrived in the Conga country, and both performed manual labor in a 
Brahman's house. A son was born to her, he was well instructed and 
at 16 years of age an assembly of people occurred at Viruvatur to con- 
sider the best means of remedying the evils which had arisen from the 
want of aking. The principal men from Conjeveram including the 
before mentioned Vencata CuHEe.ua were present, and a white elephant 
was brought from Ae@st. ‘The usual arrangements being made the ele- 
phant was let loose ; and proceeded of its oWn acord to the Conga coun- 
try, where it selected the above youth who was playing along with se- 
veral Brahman boys. He was crowned and received the name of Cant 
Cata Cuoran. The Pandiyan and Cheren are represented as sum- 
moned to be present. The date was C. Y. 8567, (A. D. 465.) After 
all things had reverted to their course, the tale is introduced of the son 
of Cant Caua Cuouan runing over a calf in the streets Tiruvdrur. 
Cart Cara Cuotan became troubled with the Brahmahatti, and to re- 
move it, the same device as before was resorted to. Yegambara tsvarer 
of Conjeveram temple instructed his wife CAMAcui to assume the guise 


of a fortune-teller. The remedy was to build 360 Saiva fanes, and 32 
water aqueducts for irrigation. Details at great length then follow of | 
the founding and endowment of various Satva fanes ; too minute for : 


being abstracted. Such details may have their use. (Here the manu- 
script being very much injured in different places, so much as needful 
tored, on other palm-leaves.) The great prevalence of the wor- 
h see Derea throughout the Chola country is indicated. Most of the 
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ing been offered, on a grand scale, it further appears that Sasmsava 
Murua a manager or agent for Cart Cara Cuova offered one of his 
sons in sacrifice at. 7rinomali, and at the demand of the Denca at Ma- 
thurai ( Madura) he offered anothe§ son as a sacrifice. He then insisted 
that for future years human sacrifices should not be offered ; but that the 
goddess must be content@d with other offerings, a multitude of goats 
being included, It is stated that 27 generations, and 36 reigns occu- 
pied 2460 years. (In this statement and in the following ones there is 
a recurrence of artificial structure.) The number of fanes constructed 
by the three kings, Chola, Pandiya and Conga, is greatly exaggerated., 
Among other things it is stated that beneath the shrine of Winacshi at 
Madura, there is a subterraneous way to the Kawai river, <A great 
many things are mentioned apparently with the object of magnifying 
the importance of Samaryra Mutasauiar, and the weaver caste at Con» 
jeveram, After which Cugraumanw Peruman being at Conjeveram with 
his colleagues, the two other kings, he is brought forward as looking 
into futurity, and declaring matters in the form of a prophecy. To wit, 
the whole country will become Muharmmadan, the gods of the chief 
places will retire into concealment. The Muhammadans will exercise 
great severities. The Samana religion will increase, low tribes will 
prevail throughout the country. There will be want of rain ; famine, 
deaths of people in consequence. Every thing will be as in the days of 
SAtivAmana. The Muhammadans will rule during 360 years. They 
are termed v4/Ashasaz concerning whom the sacred ascetics will complain 
to Siva. Srva in consultation with Visuwno, will resuscitate VixramApre 
rxya with his minister Barri*, and destroy by him, the Muhammadans. 
Srva will order VixramApitrya, born as Vira Vasantra Raver, to 
reign with his posterity, during a period of seven generations and 540 
years. After that, while performing worship with eyes closed, the 
Mogul Padshah will come and destroy him. «The Ztasyiri Mogul and 
his posterity will reign 5 generations or 360 years. VikramAoutrya, 
will again be born as RAna Kanopr Vira Vasanra Raver and rule with 
his posterity 7 generations and 540 years. Another Padshah termed 
Cora Cava will then come and destroy him, and rule for 5 generations, 
and 36Q years. VikramAprrya will then again be born at Reya Vilur, 
and destroy the Cora Cata Padshah, and rule with his posterity 27 
generations and 2160 years. After that he will be taken up alivesto 


* The common same of the minister on the grants and pillars of the Surdshe 
tra and Oujein princes is Bhatti, and Vikramaditya is a title on ovany of their 
coins. We may therefore soon hope to find who this bréhman Prince over- 
throwa by a Buddhist rival really was. —Ep. a 
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‘aildsa. Some other similar matters being stated it is added that the 
Chola and the Pandtya dynasties will become extinct, and Cueruman 
Perumav’s race alone remain, ruling in the Conga country, SunTrARER 
Murti carries CHERUMAN Prrufar into the presence of SADASIVA, 
and there he remains in a state of beatification, 

There are a few more palm leaves containfng poetical stanzas on the 
boundaries of the six Tamil countries of no consequence, similar ones 
having been translated and printed. They are allowed to remain attach- 
ed to the book. 2 

Remarks. It appears to me that this rather extensive piece of com- 
position is, in its introductory portion a species of historical romance, 
but, like many other spch romances, containing some fragments of real 
history. The first date that is met with, fixing the destruction of S<ur- 
vAHana at Cal. Y. 1443, (or B. C. 1659,) is calculated to reflect dia. 
grace and discredit not only on the chronology, but also on the entire 
composition*. There seems however to be something more credible 
when the installation of Catt Cara Cuoxian is dated C. Y. 83567, 
(A. D. 465.) Just before there is an artificial structure visible in the 
26 Cherans and 26 Pandiyans and 25 Cholans ; and ascending upwards 
with these 25 generations from, say about C. Y. 3550 to C. Y. 14435, 
the result would be 80 years to a generation, far beyond probability ; 
and yet apparently to make room for so many generations the author 


threw the earlier date so far back; forgetting that the era of Sativ<- 


HANA by common consent, did not commence until about 77 A. D. 
Besides in the artificial, and untrue, representation of the three kings 
being so much and so long together, and uniformly of the same mind, 
there is a violation of what we know to be history, so far as they are 
concerned. The utmost that can be admitted is, that the author put 
together, in the best manner -he could, the disjointed fragments of tradi- 


‘tions which he had heard » many of which may have been true, though not 


true as he has collocated them, hence to judge of the value of any such 


traditions it seems expedient to discover at what time the author wrote. 


There is no trace as far as I can perceive, of his name, but he has given 
an indication as to time. The book made use of, it may | e observed 





in passing, is from internal evidence, a copy from some oth e. It 
is not easy to judge of the antiquity of palm-leaf copies “of works, so 
‘much depending on the care employed in the preservation. This parti- 


_ cular copy may be 50 or possibly 100 years old. But however that 
_ may be the date of the original cannot I think be much less than 300 
years since. I derive the inference from the latter part, bibinsishren ‘Vima 


* See the preceding notes.—Ep. = 
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Vasanta Raver is mentioned as a new incarnation of VixeamMApiTya. 
Up to that period the alleged prophecy is history, in the main feature 
of Muhammadan rule and violence. And to the best of my judgment, 
arising from the study of similar dgeyments, I conceive the author to 
have lived and written sometime in the 15th century, probably towards 
its close. Thenceforwardé he manifests ignorance: availing himself of 
some Pauranic annunciations as to the three Vixramas; but yielding 
nothing like matters of fact. I am of opinion, by consequence, that the 
author was patronised by Vira Vasanta Rayer and wrote under his 
auspices. Of this Vira VasantTaA Rayer we find traces in the men- 
tion made of him in the smaller local papers of this collection, as may 
have been observed in those.already abstracted; but from the Carnata 
rajakal we learn more distinctly that he was a viceroy of Narnsinca 
Raver father of Kaisana Rayer. The former who subverted the more 
ancient Vijyayanagara dynasty, made a successful inroad into the Conje- 
veram and Ginjee country, I believe before his conquest of Vijayana- 
garam, but whether before or after he placed Vira Vasanra Raver 
as his viceroy over the country that had become subject to the kings of 
Ginjee. The era of Narsinca Rayer is within the 15th century. 
Now if we consider the author to have written in that century, it will 
be apparent that he might have some advantage over later writers im 
the matter of early tradition, and there may consequently be some cir- 
cumstances in his account worthy of attention, 

The writer's chief object seems to have been to frame an account of 
the foundation of the various shrines scattered over the extent of the 
Carnatic proper. The statements given concerning them form the 
larger portion of the manuscript; but these of course I have passed 
hy, as they could only be developed by translation. In the event of 
any cause occurring to require an exact account of different shrines or 
fanes I presume this manuscript might acquire a measure of consequence, 
not now belonging to it. As it is, there are a few historical indications, 
that ought not to be despised, because the whole will not bear the severer 
tests of western historical writing. These indications are: that SALI- 
vsHANA was a Samuna or Savana* (for the writer or his copyist writes 
the word in both methods) that he persecuted the Brahmanical reli- 
gion, and patronised another which for the present I suppose to be the 

Jaina system; that an insurrection took place leading to the destrue- 


® These two words are apparently the Péli or Prdkrit forms of the common 
Sanskrit terms for the followers of Buddha; viz. Sramana, a devotee, austere 
ascetic, used by themselves; and Sravana, a heretic, used by their opponeots 
_the bréhmans.—Ep, 
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tion of many of his people, but that he himself and his army escaped ; 
that he over-ran the country to the south, as far as Trichinopoly, 
which he probably first fortified; that he had a line of princes of his 
own posterity succeeding him ; ghgt he ruled in a town and fortress of 
his own construction, not being’ the capital where Vik rRamMApiITya 
ruled before him ; that Buoga rija was perhaps another name by which 
he was known, or was the name of one of his successors; that as 
SALIVAHANA stands for the name of a dynasty, (like Caesar, Plantagenet 
or Bourbon,)so perhaps ViKRAMADITYA may in other books stand for a 
dynasty, and so help us through the fablé of his asserted long reign. 
These seem to me to be fair inferences for fuller consideration here- 
after. I will add as mere conjecture that Samana or Savana as it is 
often spelt, may possibly be none other than the change of y into / or s, 
which is a very usual one thus giving us VFavena, and if so then there is 
a concurrence with a multitude of other indications as to the interference 
of the Yavanas with the greater portion of India, inclusive of the penin- 
sula. For the original of the Yavanas we must look most probably to 
the Bactrians. Besides in the Banta curzis (for which see a follow- 
ing page MS. Books, No. 14, Section I.) we have the remnants of 
ancient sepultures of which the people of the present day know nothing 
beyond conjecture. They accord with Dr. MatcoLtMson’s account of 
«similar ones at //ydrabad, ( Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. LV. p. 180,) and 
with the contents of the mounds in the Panjub, opened by Honicser- 
Ger and others. In the Carnatic they were found in localities that 
would rather indicate camps (Custel/a) than towns. At all events 
such vestiges are foreign. AIl Hindu records afford traces of foreign 
interference which they usually mystify. The dark and mystified pe- 
riod succeeds the term allotted to Vik RAMADITYA ; and the manner @m 
which SativaAuawna is spoken of sufficiently indicates sectarian hatred, 
and resolution to conceal the truth. 

The alleged flight by sea of a portion of the garrison at Zrinchino- 
poly, I have not before noticed. It is not however to be entirely disre-. 
garded. The peopling of Java with a race evidently from India, has to 
be accounted for, and the many concurring Hindu traditions aud records 
‘that people were driven from India by wars or persecutions, proceeding 
‘thence by sea, all require to be noticed as they occur ; seeing that in 
-the end they will point to some general conclusion. — _ 

The symbolical language of the Chdéla purva Patayam, (the docu- 
‘ment. under consideration,) may be adverted to in passing. — It isa 
regular specimen of Hindu writing ; and that, even in plain prose, in- 
volves bolder metaphors than would enter the minds of European 
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writers, and more than metaphors, that is symbols bordering on hie- 
roglyphics probably suggested by the use of hieroglyphical writing. The 
Mackenzie MSS. have in some degree educated me to a small degree 
of acquaintance with this language ; though, on discovery of this style 
of writing, a previous acquaintance With the symbolic language of the 
Christian Scriptures assisted me much. Generically both are the same 5 
specifically they vary. Until this symbolic kind of writing is more fully 
understood, we cannot come to the real meaning and contents of a 
multitude of early Hindu writings. 

One instance may be given in the fire-rain of which mention occurs 
at the commencement of the manuscript. The Jainas have a doctrine 
that a rain of fire always goes before the periodically recurring univer- 
saul deluge, and this is only a slight alteration of the orthodox Hindu 
statements, that before the Manupralayu, or periodical deluge, the sun 
acquires so much increased power, that all things are scorched up and 
destroyed ; after which copious showers, in which water descends in 
streams like the trunks of elephants, involve the cinerated surface of 
the earth, deep within a folding of mighty waters; during which time 
is the night of BrauMa, or quiescence of the creative energy, and dur- 
ing which time Narvayana, or the conservative energy, quietly floats 
on the surface of the abyss. But though the aforesaid notion of the 
Jainas may have suggested the idea of fire-rain, yet it seems in the 
document under notice to be a symbol made use of to denote divine 
judgments: whether the idea in this sense may be borrowed from a 
well-known historical fact or otherwise let others determine. Hindu 
writers reckon seven kinds of clouds which respectively shower down 
gems, water, gold, flawers, earth, stones, fire, in which enumeration, 
part at least must be metaphorical. In strong poetical hyperbole a 
lightning-cloud might be said to rain fire. But the lightning and 
thunderbolt form Inpra’s weapon. The fire-rain rather seems to be a 
symbol of the anger of Siva, in plainer terms, an insurrection against 
SdLivdéuana : and, if so, the shower of mud, may have a symbolical 
meaning also; and may help to the meaning of a tradition which states 
that Wriyur the capital of the Chela kingdom was destroyed by a 
-shower of sand or mud. This last event however, the manuscript m 
question, aided by some others in the collection, has enabled me to 
perceive is to be understood of a popular movement, beginning at Con- 
jeveram against a violent Chola prince, directed with effect by a hostile 
Pandiya raja: so that Uriyur was taken by force, and the king com- 
pelled to flee, being arrested and killed by the mud shower; that is, 
being overtaken and slain by pursuers from the hostile army. It may 
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suffice for the present to point, in general terms, at such clues to the 
meaning of symbolical writing, but to make full use of the whole can 
only result from digesting and comparing all such indications together, 
which, for the present at least is not my task. 

It may not be amiss to show in Sassing, that the emblem or symbol 
of a fire-shower is not entirely strange to poets of the west. Thus 
Mitton, in his absurd pauranical description of war in heaven, puta 
into the mouth of one of his heralds-angelic, this expression :— 

‘* No drizaling shower 

But rattling storm of arrows barb'’d with fire."’ 
And CampBe ct, a poet of our own age in his Locutev’s warning, and in 
a passage, Hindu-like, poetically predictive of a past event, that is to 
say, the battle of Cuéloden, puts this expression into the midst of an 
expostulation from a local seer of the land ; addressed to Locuigr. 
‘* Why flames the far summit? why shoots to the blast, 
These embers like stars from the firmament cast ? - 
"Tis the fire-shower of rain, all dreadfully driven 


From his eyrie that beacons the darkness of heaven, 
eee Ld * = * * + 


. Heaven's fire is around thee, &e."' 
_ Here the symbol is precisely the same in kind, as that which I sup- 
pose to designate some battle against S<utv<uHana in which he was 

worsted, and saved himself with the remnants of his army, by retreating 
across ariver. While his country being left open, those of his race 
who had taken refuge in stone-houses (or forts), were besieged and 
taken, possibly by starvation, emblematized by the mud shower; even 
as the capture of Uriyur is handed down in popular tradition under 
the veil of that capital having been destroyed by a shower of mud, 
That I formerly* took a more easy and credulous view of this latter 
- cireumstance will be no effective argument pee a more mature, and 
as I think a better conclusion. 

Professor ‘Witson’ s notice of this manuscript may be seen ‘Des. 
‘Catal., Vol. I. pp- 184-5. 
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part of the 30th section, and the whole of the three following sections. 
This last manuscript retains the usual marks of having passed through 
Professor W1tsown’s hands, and is bricfly catalogued vol. tI, p. 173. No. 
xxvil. under the title of Perawoliygr Purdna. The preceding copy 
wants that attestation, and is not mentioned in the catalogue, giving 
occasion to some doubt whether it may not subsequently have been 
substituted in the collection for some other work. 


Observation. 

Since the Madura Sthallu £uvdna (from a copy of my own ob- 
tained direct from Madura several years ago), was abstracted by 
me, and the abstract published in the Ist volume of Oriental Historical 
MSS. it has not appeared to me needful to abstract the same work 
anew in this place. In order however to make the last copy complete 


the deficient portions have been restored on palm-leaves, and incorpo- 
rated with the work in the proper place. 


4.—Srirangha Mahalmyam, or legend of Seringham, near Trichi- 
nopoly. 
This is a palm-leaf MS. of 70 leaves in good preservation and in 
very legible writing. It is found in the collection without mark or 
number: but is noted in the descriptive catalogue vol. 1, p. 174. 


There is no need of doing any thing with it, as regards restoration. 
The following is an 


Abstract of the legendary contents. 


1. WNaArepa addresses IsvAgenr, and stating that the latter has told 

him all the wonders of the three worlds (upper, middle, and lower) de- 
sires to know the renown of the Cdvéri river, and how Sri rangha 
became a Vaishnava fane. Extravagant praise as to the omnipotent 
virtues of doing any act of homage at Sri rangham, is stated in reply, 
by Isvarer, forming the first adhydaya, or division of the work. 
"9. NXrepa expressing his satisfaction at what he had heard, in- 
quires as to the placing there of the Vimdna (or shrine) to which 
Siva replies forming the second adhyaya. In the time of the deluge 
NXrraven was sleeping a long time on the serpent Atht-seshan (sin- 
gularly enough, from a later fable, said to be at the same time in the 
bowels of Agastyar); BRAHMA was born; the Pranava formed (or mys 
tic O’m). Origin of the Rig veda the Séma yagam and the 18 Purd- 
nas: other similar matters of a mythological description, relating to 
times immediately succeeding the deluge. mes 

3. Brauma begun the work of creating anew ; BrauHMaA studied 
astrology to acquire foreknowledge. He also performed penance. The 
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Ciirma-avatira of Visunu, Brauma said that Visuwvu had assumed 
many deceptive forms, but he wished to see him (Visuwv) in his own 
form. In consequence a Vimdna or shrine, was produced described 
in highly hyperbolical language ; y imps worshipped the image there- 
in of Vistinu in a reclining posture, extravagantly described, forming 
the third adhyaya. . 

4. Brauma made one hundred thousand prostrations to Visuwxu, 
and declared that he ought to be so honoured for crores of years, without 
end; BkauMa terms him JaGannarua (lord of the universe) and, “ fa- 
ther.” A long string of similar praise, indi¢ating this image of Visunu 
to be all things, and things in it; Visanvu declared his satisfaction with 
the culogium pronounced by Brana, and inquires what gift he re- 
quires. 

5. BraumMa requests that Visanvu under that form will always be 
in that image, and that he (Brauma) may always have the privilege of 
worshipping it. Wisuxu tells Brauma that if he so worship him dur- 
ing one hundred years he will attain beatitude, and if others so worship 
they will attain beatitude. Some little explanation is given of what is 
meant by beatitude. 

6. Branuma desires to be informed as to the proper manner of per- 
forming homage and service to Visunou’s image. This is stated and itis 
added that he is a Chanddaéla who does not worship Visunv, being a 
quotation of stanza by Pirrat PERuUMAL AYENGAR:;: whosoever speaks 
against the Sri rangha image is a Chandala. If there be an ignorant 
person that knows nothing of Sri rangha perumal, the food he eats is 
the same as that given toa dog. Braum® took the shrine to Swerga- 
loca (Inpkra’s paradise); the precise day of which event is stated, with 
astronomical accompaniments, but in what year is not mentioned. The 
sun was summoned, was taught a mantra, and directed to worship the 
image; which Surya accordingly did. Survya's son did the same; 
and IxsuvAKu, the son of the latter also paid homage. The latter 
brought the image back to earth again. Many kings of the solar race 
worshipped it in subsequent ages: all who did so (Isvaner informs N«- 
REDA) were prosperous. | re 

7. N&Arepa inguires the cause why the Vimndna, or shrine,. came 
down from heaven to earth? Why did Brauma give it to Iksuvaxu, 
and for what reason was it brought, and placed in the midst of the river 
Caveri? IksuvdKu was a king of Ayodhya, he was taught by Vasisura. 
He killed all the evil rakshasas and while reigning equitably, he one 
day thought on his father Varvasvara, and others having gone to the 
other world, and thereby worshipping this image obtaining beatification, 
i aa te eet by waits Bete c= Bass a ee 8 eee 8 — 
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but that since he himself and his children could not go thither to wor- 
ship, it would be expedient by penance to bring Sat Ranoua down to 
earth, which thought he unfolded to Vasisura. The latter was rejoiced 
and taught him the eight-lettered qharm. The gods sent MANMaTHA 
to destroy the penance of IxsuvAxu, who wounded the latter with one 
of his arrows, but Ixsuvaku was firm, and prevailed. Ixpra came down 
to disturb his penance ; but IxsuvAxu by meditating on Sar RanGua 
brought down the flaming Chakra of Visunu, at the sight of which 
Inpra fled ; and IxsuvdAxy ascribing the praise to Sat RanGua conti- 
nued his penance. Serr Ranora now tells Baauma, that he will go 
down to Ayodhya, and stay there during four yugas, and afterwards 
remain between both banks of the Cadvert during seven Manwanteras, 
and again return to be in time for Brausa’s midday worship : and sub- 
sequently go to earth and return again perpetually ; but that while 
absent no evil shall happen to Brana. In consequence Branma put 
the Pimadna on Garuda, and brought it down to earth, where he 
taught Ixsuvdxvu all the needful ceremonies to be observed in its wor- 
ship. 

8. The Vimana was placed inthe centre of a river at Ayodhya, 
where a temple was built for it, and all accompaniments provided. The 
race of _IxsuvaAku worshipped during a maha@ yuga, or greatage. At 
that time a Chola raja named D'nerama Brana, went thither to a 
sacrifice, and inquired of the rishts the circumstances attending the 
transit of the Vimana from heaven to earth. He professed a desire to 
do penance in order to objain the image ; but the rishis told him it 
would be useless ; explaining to him, that they knew the town of his 
ancestors, to which Sri RanGua was due west only a mile or two, had 
been destroyed by Srva, because one of his progenitors had trampled on 
the flower-garden of a muni there ; that Visunvu would soon be incarnate 
as RAssa, who would give the Vimdadna, oe shrine, into the hands of 
ViBHUSHANA (younger brother of Ravana), who would place it at Sar 
RanGuaa. A defiance of chronology is here involved in making the 
destruction of (/riydr anterior to the expedition of Rata. Rasta being 
come made an Asvamedha yagam (horse sacrifice) to which D’nerMa 
Buauma went, and before the other assembled kings were dismissed 
he asked leave to return home; VisuHussana followed, bringing the 
shrine by permission of Rama, which he placed between both banks of 
the Caéveri with the mention of which the 8th Adhydya@ concludes. 

9. D'nerma BRAHMA detained VinnusHa NA. from going to Lanka 
for the space of 15 days; during which time a festival of 10 days was 
celebrated in honour of the image. At the end of the 15 days Visuvu- 

3 Cc 
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SHANA purposed to take up the image again on his head, and carry jt to 
Lanka but found it to be so heavy, that he could not move it ; on which 
being greatly grieved, and prostrating himself before the image, Peru- 
mAL told him not to grieve, for tpat it was previously appointed that 
the shrine should remain here, in the good land of the excellent Chola 
kings ; and to account for it narrated a fable of a dispute between the 
Ganges and the Cavert as to which of the two was the greatest, which 
being decided in favor of Ganga, the Caveri (personified as a female) 
dissatisfied went to the north side of the Himalaya, and there began a 
severe penance. Bxauma demanded what gift she wanted. The reply 
was to be greater than Ganga. ‘The answer of Brauma was, that this 
could not be; but he ,bestowed on her the gift of being “equal to 
Ganga.” Caveri dissatisfied came to a place near this, added Peruman, 
and there worshipped me, demanding to be greater than Ganga. As 
nothing belonging to the world can be greater than Ganga, I promised 
to come myself and reside between the banks of the Caveri whereby in 
effect the Caveri should have a pre-eminence over the Ganges, to fulfil 
which promise I am come here, and cannot go to your town, VisHu- 
SHANA! but at that you must not be sorry, VismusHawna expressed a 
wish to remain; but was forbidden, and a promise of protecting his 

stewn being added, he went to Lanka, and resumed his reign. D'ner- 
mA BrauMa had many additions made to the shrine. 

10. The domain round Sri-rangham was two yojanas (20 miles) : 
those living within it are destitute of sin. Praise of the Chandra push- 
Kura tirtha, or sacred pool. Praise of the Vilva tirtha, wherein Suxea 
performed penance ; which will even remove the crime of killing a Brah- 
man; the Jambu tirtha where PARAMESVARER performed penance, 
Aswa tirtha, Ispra performed penance there; it removes all sins 
against matronly chastity. Paldvasu tirtha removes all evil contract- 
ed by living in_the midst of vile persons. Details of other tanks and _ 
their virtues. Mention of persons who had crimes removed at Sri- 
rangham, among | them being NArepa to whom the narrative is pro- 
fessedly made: persons to whom the Mahatmya is to be read: that is, 
good Vaishnavas alone. Advantages of having it in the house, bene- 
fits derivable from hearing the Mahatmya. As for example, if a 
Cshetuya wishes for a kingdom, he will obtain one and the like in 

proportion to other kinds of people. In conclusion Isvanen praises 
ee ve a cungree and piety, in listening to the narrative, 
‘i rahey yin Ninmpa:in. return declares that — 
is perfected, ho e wishes for no more. | The ~ 
thatmya is then said, was translated from the — 
= Brahmanda Puranam by APPIVACHARY AR. 
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5.—Delhi Maharajakal kaifeyat, or an account of the kings of 
Dethi. 


Palm-leaf Manuscript, No. 233. Countermark 79. 

When VikrRaMa'pITYA (to whbm is given a profusion of titles) 
reigned, D'nHerMA raja had left the carth at the end of the Dwaépura 
yuga ; he left Partxsnuir ruling down to C. Y. 126, JANAMEJEVA 77 
years; StrvaAKa maharaja 80; Rasenpra 45; SaARanGADARAN, with 
whom the Chandra vamsa*ended. ‘Then follows Purnura ManTaTHA 
83 years. Next Matutrpacta mahfraja ruled 25 years. LoGiTtHa 
mahaéraja 53; GancapHara 56; Vama Deva 53; Tutnerra 56; 
PaRTIBA VIJAYA 72; PurninatTua 53; Pusupa Gannra 58; ATuar- 
yaraArer 58; Papma Ganpra 49; Urrarsa Racuava 54; Arven- 
TH1 54; Bauvuma 55; Supra CartTica 65; AsaGayva Suka ViIKRA- 
ma’piryYA ZOOO years; in all 3179 years. SAriva’Hana 70 years; 
Vimata Kersaana 58. Buosa raja, conquered the north, and ruled 
over the south. Kawnwaka Raven of Cambira desam was his minister, 
and at the head of 63 other persons ; afterwards settled as accountants, 
of whom details follow, with the names of the towns in the Carnatic 
where Agraharams were established for them. The sixty-four families 
of Brahmans, thus introduced into the Carnatic, from the north, became 
the settled accountants, and arbitrators of boundaries. They conducted 
their accounts in the Girvanam language, (Sanskrit in the Balbund 
character). BuoJa raja ruled 66 years, from Sal. Sac. 188, 128, to 
S. S. 194, his rule ended in Caliyugam 3373 corresponding with Sal. 
Sac. 194. Next ruled Rasenpra 71, Mapuava Varma Cuoran 31, 
Panprya 60, Vina Cuora (also called Coeaxan) 51, DavA Cuoran 29, 
Sorna Cnorian 20, Rasa Cuoxran 41. He was also called Carr Cara 
Cronan, Devenpra Cuotan 60, Marranna Cnouan 65, Rasarnt raja 
CuHoLAN 33, PacaLa 30, Vira PALALA 41, in all 552 years, agreeing 
with Cali yuga 8905, S.S.729. Cuenna Bacauran ; in his time a fa- 
mous annicut (or aqueduct) was formed from the Cavery for irrigation, 
all the 56 kings except Vikrama Cuocran king of Casiynir contributed, 
and his share was divided, and borne among the remaining 55. As his— 
quota was afterwards brought, that was appropriated in rebuilding an ~ 
Agraharam, that Buosa réja had caused to be constructed at Chatur | 
Vedamangalam ; which during the ascendancy of the Jainas had been — 
allowed to go to decay, and the king dissipated the Jainas. The Agra- — 
haram received the names of Vikrama Chola Puram, Tanniyur and 
Cauveri Pakam. After which the Cashmir king went away- CHENNA 
Batata ruled 41 years, Visunu Verouana 40, Rasa Bacratua 51 
years, Inrarya BAutara 41, “Visara 41; other names of Baurata E 
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kings, running into the rayers are given, with a total of 736 years. 
Corresponding with Cali yuga 4641, Sal. Sac. 1462, Pravupa Deva 
Rayer 21, other rayers (not in correct order) for 80 years down to 
C. Y¥. 472!, Sal. Sac. 1542, so fap the rayer dynasty ; afterwards that 
of the Muhammadans. 

There follows a story (not complete) foundéd on the question “* whe- 
ther the learned, or the vulgar, are to be blamed in the impositions 
practised under the sanction of the popular system of idolatry ?” 

Also a memorandum from one of the Colonel's Agents, as to MSS. 
and documents previously supplied. 

It states that Pertyva Virapa Nayakrr son of Pertra KistTNama 
NAYAKER conquered the king of Mavalivanam, and also Mysore. It 
has the singular statement that SaryvaveaTsa was a Pandiya king of 
Madura, and that the story of the little fish, had its site at Madura, 
being the Matsya avataram, on which account it says the Pandiya 
kings used the fish banner, or umbrella. It may be noted in passing 
that the 18th book of the Bhagavatam places the site of Saryvavreata’s 
penance in the Dvavida-desa, or Tamil country, — - 

Remarics. The last memorandum has little or no use, beyond the 
two items selected. The preceding one is merely a story (not complete) 
ascribed to Knisuna Rayver’s time ; tending to illustrate the easy credu- 
lity of men as imposed on by ascetics, mistaken for gods. This tale 
may have its use in a series of tales; but is quite irrelevant to the title 
of the manuscript. The first article does not correspond with that title 
except in a brief allusion to the race of D’neuma raja at the beginning. 
What follows is not of much consequence except as to the introduction 
of the 64 Brahman families settled in the Carnatic. Concerning this 
settlement other illustrations will appear ; and it is similar to the mode 
followed in Malayalam, according to the Kerala Olpati. Whether 
Brahmans had a ‘footing itt the south of India before that time is, at the 
least, doubtful. In other documents the matter will be further eluci- 
| dated. The abstract given of the MS. is almost a translation; it has 
evident, and very gross anachronisms, and I am afraid none of its dates 
_can be depended upon. It contains only four and a half pajm-leaves 
| quite fi fresh and in good order; by consequence not needing restoration. 


iG: —-Palev leaf, Manuscript, No. 223. Counter mark 80. 
\ Dethi Sinantiins Raja vemsavali, (or the race of JANAMAIKYA king 
‘= — o 27. 2S aoe é of Delhi. } _ - wit ee 


is a manuscript which, with a promising title, and a large | “axter- 


This is 
~ nal appearance, has almost nothing v within, containing only eight palm- 
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leaves. It bears within itself the title of “ the early history of the Ben- 
gal country,” but it sets out with Janameseya raja of Hastindpuri. 
The appearance of the palm-leaves and of the writing is incomparatively 
fresh, and as it comes down to Lord MoxnincGron’s government, dated 
Fusly 1220 it must be a recent writile, 
The following is an * 
Abstract. 

After JANAMEJEYA son of Pariksnir who died about 100 of the 
Cali yugam, many kings reigned and took tribute during 3000 years. 
VIKRAMADITYA after that became incarnate, and ruled over Hindustan, 
Bengal, the Deccan, and the Western peninsula, receiving tribute from 
all kings. SAuivanana fought with him and he fell in C. Y. 3171. SAtr- 
vAHANA governed after him with equity 349 years. Many kings after Sa- 
LIVAHANA reigned down to C. Y. 4300. Suttanw Saunas u'pin Guory, 
from the country of /ran came with a large army to Delhi, Hegira 591, 
and overthrow Baris rija, and seating himself on the throne he ruled 
over the country including Bengal, placing his Fouzdars in all countries. 
From that time Bengal became a Muhammadan dependancy. Timvur’s 
invasion levied extensive tribute over the Dafs/hin, down to Hegira 900- 
Hindustén was under Timunr’'s descendants. Humaton Suan’s defeat. 
Acwrar ruledwell. Jenanouir gave the Fouzadari of Bengal to a brother 
of Nur Bieam, whom he removed in anger and put another Fouzdar 
in his place. From that time, different Fouzdars governed Bengal. 
ALEMGuUIR.—Jenan Suan. After some details, the narrative comes 
down to the English Bahadur Govgrnor William. The Euglish were 
merchants. The Vizier of Luknow collected tribute for De/hi. His 
son was SusA up powLaAH. Moorshedabad soubadar was Maruuze 
Sinou died; his elder sister's son, Nabob Siras up powtaAn, became 
soubadar. Mr. Wri.1am from London in England, came and settled at 
Calcutta, and hoisted a flag, keeping in pay a few troops and traded. 
Affair of a gomestah and a sowcar. ‘The gomestah went to Calcutta 
and Srras up powLan called the English Vakeel demanding his Nabob 
to be given back. Sinas up DOWLAH ingreat wrath inwaded Calcutta ; a 
little fighting, and the soubah took Calcutta. In Fusly 1210 the fa- 
ther of Lord Curve, Governor Ciive, came with troops from Madras 
(F. 1170); battle ; the Nabob was wounded by a musket ball and after a 
short time died. His elder sister’s son was Cassim Aut Kuan, who 
continued the fighting. Division of the country with the English by 
treaty with Sup ats KuAn. Two engagements General ; Nabob 
defeated ; treaty; increase of Euglish power. Death of the Nabob F. 
1208; his younger brother succeeded him, The Moorshedabad Nabob 
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died. Lord Mavrr sent General Lixox, who went to Delhi and took 
it, and they kept the Padshah by their side, regulating the police (for 
government). They took a sunnud from the Padshah, acknowledging 
their authority over all things. Such of the Hindu sovereigns as paid 
them homage they retained as triWutaries, and fighting with those who 
resisted them down to F. 1220 (date of the writing), they continue 
still to govern the country of Bengal. 

Note. From this abstract it may be seen that though the MS. 
contains nothing not otherwise known, yet that it is in some measure 
curious, and as such perhaps worth translation. 

Professor Whttson’s notices of this, and the foregoing manuscript, 
will be found in Des. Catal. Vol. I. pp. 200—1 : and are as follows. 

“XIV.—Dilli raja Katha. 
Palm-leaves. 

«A short genealogical account of the descendants of Ansguwa, and a 
few Hindu princes, and some account of the reign of KrisHna RAya of 
Vijayanagar. 

XV.—Jenamejaya Vansavali. 
Paim-leaves. 

« A short account of the family of Janamesaya the great-grandson 

of ARJUNA. 
7.—Palm-leaf Book, No. I. Countermark 953. 
Inscriptions at the Vaishnava fane of Conjeveram, 

On the Sampanci sacred wall, and on the southern wall, on the hill. 

1. Inscription of Varrdsa Trmmara, Sal. Sac. 1413: commemorates 
a gift by Varndsa Timmara of 4500 fanams (of what kind not specified), 
to be given yearly at the Divala and Upahit festivals for the expenses 
of processions, and for furnishing the usual offerings of ghee, sugar, 
and other matters for making sacred Nsom as cyeroiniary in Vaishnava 
fanes. . 

2, On the sacred hill, on the Sumpanci, and the southern wall. 

Inscription of Nacatna Nayant of Mucapalam, Sal. Sac. 1409. A 


gift of ghee and éther matters, for lights and offerings to be raised from _ 
the revenues of a village called Tiru pani pillai, made in the time of — 


mes: Tim™a of the race of Naratimua Rayer. | 
On the sacred hill, below the Sampanci on the southern wall. 
(ln Telugu). Inscription of SaLuva Tima nasa, Sal. Sac. (1403. 


Tima was the son of Sacova Saluva Malliya deva mahardja. , Gift of | 


+ 


7800 fanams for four kinds of service in one fane, and two kinds in 


another fane to arise from the products of cultivation. 
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4. On the south side of the tower, on the Sampdnet, below the 
southern wall. 

Inscription of Trau virnr sXw1 the daughter of Amaanr, dated in 
Sal. Sac. 1408. Gift of 300 fanams for conducting a certain ceremony 
of singing, &c. at the time of the gods” rising up in the morning after 
sleep. i 

5. Inscription of Narawa Paria vdni the Purdhitan, or Brah- 
man-adviser of Knrisuna Rarer, dated in Sal. Sac. 1436. Gift of 


ten thousand fanams, arising from the products of cultivation, for 


offerings before the god, eight times daily, of ghee, and various other 
articles specified. 

6. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1528, during the rule of Sri Vira Venca- 
TAPATI AYYA-DEVER (Of Pennacondai ?) by AnuMara ANNAYANGAR, 
son of Lataca Nayraxa of the Cauri caste people of Mailiya vanam 
near Vijayanagara of 365 gold huns for the 365 days of the year, for 
the gift of two large tureens of rice to be offered to the two images and 
the overplus of the expense to go to the inferior temple attendants. 

7. Dated in Sal. Sac. 1123,donation by Upanna Rarer Utacarpren 
of 540 fanams for the conducting certain ceremonies on the monthly 
recurrence of the Wakshetra (lunar mansion) of his own birth, and that 
of his mother. (It is of early date, and the title Ulegappen means 
‘“« father of the world.” ) 

8. On the sacred hill, on the southern side of the shrine ( Vimduan ). 

Inscription of Tima rdja son of Satuva Gunppvg RAYA o’pryaAR, 
dated in Sal. Sac. 1385 gifts of some land for the conduct of offerings. 

9. On the southern wall facing the street in which the car is drawn 
at festivals. 

Inscription of the merchant Carsunama Cuerr: dated in Sal. Sac. 
1458. What was given not known, as it is stated that the remaining 
letters of the inscription have become illegible., 


10. On the same wall. | 
Inscription of Korru Nayanr a disciple of Tatracnarya, dated in 


Sal. Sac. 1467. Gift of 3750 fanams for offerings t6 be conducted — 


on the eleventh day of every lunar fortnight. 
Note. The above palm-leaf MS. is badly written in small letters, 


and the palm-leaf is in some places eaten away. It is therefore restor- 
ed on paper, as some of the dates and names will be useful in elucidat- 
ing a few obscure points in the more modern portion of the Peninsular 


history. 


ee 
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8.—Paim-lenf Pook, No. 232. Countermark 98. Chengi Rajakal 


Kaifeyat, or account of the rajas of Ginjee. 

This is a MS. of 28 palm-leaves damaged by worms. It is written 
in Tamil verse of an easy kind. Its chief object is to celebrate the 
heroism of the last of the rAjas Sr Ginyee, of the dynasty proceeding 
from the original viceroy from Vijayanagamm. The final defence of 
the fort of Ginjee was very obstinate. According to this poem the r4ja 
headed his troops in person, and when he found himself no longer sup- 
ported by them he rode among the Muhammadans, dealing destruction 
around him, until overpowered and slain. This rashness the writer 
magnifies into extraordinary heroism. 

Note. As the manuscript is in a state of incipient destruction it has 
been restored. 

Prof. Witsown has very briefly noted the MS. in Des. Catal. Vol. I. 
p- 207, Art. xxvii. 


/ 6. MANUSCRIPT BOOKS. 
9.—Manuscript Book, No. 50. Countermarse 1019. 


Section 1. Copies of Tamil inscriptions at Sri-rangham near 
Trichinopoly, and other places of the Chola desam. 

No. 1. Date Sal. Sac. 1581, commemorates a donation by Caoxa 
Natsa Navak, of the race of Visva Natrua Nayak, to five classes of 
people of an elephant, two horse-tail fans, a white umbrella, a palanquin, 
atent; to be used in the public solemnity when the image of Seventes- 
wérer fane should be carried out in procession, and with a view to 
obviate some irregularities that had occurred in such festival processions. 

No. 2. Date 1599 of Aruronar (unknown era) gift by Vrrara 
Nayaxxr in the time of Vencara preva maha rayer, of land in the 
villages of Conal and Pallava ruram, for the continual conduct of 
certain festivals connected with the above fane. 

No. 3. No year, Trrumata Nayanur and Vinitumiva NAYANOR, 
gave certain gifts to the fane; the exact nature of which cannot be 
ascertained, as the copy of the inscription is imperfect. 

No. 4. A gift in the time Kunorrunca Cs (year not specifi- 
ed) of certain lands to the above fane, by a union of several respectable 
No. 5. One Aran a rakshasa being afflicted with Brahmahatti, 
- did penance to Srv. In proof of which there are certain remains near 
to Rajendra Chola pettah, and two gigantic images of 20 yards in 

height, and 12 yards in cireumference. — 





ae 
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No. 6. Date Sal. Sac. the figure for one thousand, and some other 
figures blank. Wira Paavupa rayer son of Vira Visgaya rayer Maha 
rayer gave a large extent of waste land, near Rajendra Chola pettih F 
the produce to be for ceremonies at the festivals of certain fanes, three 
in number. 9 

No. 7. Gift of land belonging to raja Kemaprra Cnoua perran, by 
the people of the town, attested by the names of five among them. 
No date, 

No. 8. Inscription in the village of Pedu vayi tuli. In the seventh 
year of Rasunpra CuHoidn, a chief (titular style only mentioned) 
pressed certain bricklayers, and ironsmiths, and by their means made 
some additions to a fane,. Inscriptions incomplete. - 

No. 9. Inscription on a stone at Vettu waye tuli ; the dimensions. of 
the stone are given, but the inscription itself. seems not to have been 
copied. 

No. 10. Same town, in the 20th year of Sant Kutorrunca CHova 
pever. The letters are become illegible, copy therefore incomplete : 
it relates to a gift of some extensive land near to Trichinopoly. 

No. ll. Same town of Vetiu vayt tuft, date Sal. Sac. 1608; Ranca 
Kistwa Murriuvu Vrrarpa Navaxer of the race of VrsvANATHA Navya- 
KER : certain repairs, by his order, of structures in that town originally 
built by Chela princes, which had gone to decay. 

No. 12. Date Sal. Sac, 1240, 25, the name of the donor obliterated ; 
gift of land to PrasarMaA V&ENCATESVARA SVAMI. 

No. 13. Inscription in a fane of Subramanya, Sal. Sac. 1444, in 
the time of Sar Krisuxa p&tver, maha rayer, gift of land. 

No. 14. Inthe 30th year of Rasenpra Cuoua pever, gift of a 
village producing ten thousand pieces of gold (huns/). . 

No. 15. Inscription in Ztru yerembesvarer, hill fane, on the 
elephant gate, date Sal. Sac. 12307, gift of land for repairs of the said 
fane, a certain proportion of revenue given, by whom not stated. 

No. 16. Dated in the 3rd year of Sai Kovi raja Kesari PAnpiyan, 
the remaining letters are stated to haye become illegible by time. 

No. 17. Dated in the 5th year of Sa: Kovi r4ja Kesant PANDIYAN ; 
letters become illegible. e- 

‘No. 18. Dat th year of the same (but supposed to be an error 
for seventh year) appropriation of a village to a fane of Aynésvara, in- 
complete. ) ‘ %, 

No. 19. Dated in the reign of Sar Kovi raja Kesart Panptiyan, 
and in the seventh year of Kurorrunca Cunoxan, (thus intimated to 
be contemporaries,) gift of land in Vayalér. ; 

3 D 
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No. 20. Dated in the reign of Kesarnrt Panprran, and third of 
Ko.torrunca Cnrouan, gift by Pitt Vanay upryar, son of Maruuran- 
TACA upryaR, of certain customs from produce of lands. Short Gran- 
tha addition. 

No. 21. Dated second year @ Rasa nasa& pevern, gift of land for 
maintaining lamps in a fane, by whom not mentioned. 

No. 22. Dated sixth year of Kovi Kesarnt Panoryan, gift of land 
for the internal ceremonies of a heathen fane. 

No. 23. Dated third year of Vina Rasennra pever, who is either 
the subordinate of Kovi Kesari Panpiya’, or else the same with an 
additional title; the wording is obscure; gift to the fane of Villumiya 
deyer, for the keeping up a perpetual light with #ey: or butter oil. 

No, 24. Inscription at Manga puram in the talook of Vittu Katt, 
dated in the 16th year of RAsenura Cuoua pever, gift of land by cer- 
tain persons whose names are subscribed for the benefit of the fane of 
Fir maranes varudatyar. 

» No. 25. Dated in the tenth year of Sai Suntrera Panpira Dever, 
same town, same fane, with two other fanes; from the imperfection of 
the copy, what was given not ascertained. 


No. 26. Dated in the seventh year of Rasa Rasenpra CHOLA 


pEV«eR: other letters of the inscription could not be made out. 

No. 27. Gift of twg villages by certain chiefs, whose names are 
mentioned, to Rangha, the image at Sri Rangham fane, through the 
head 45rdéhraan of the class of Ramanuja of Tvipety. 

No. 28. Dated in the 30th year of Sai Rasa pever, gift of six 
marcals of grain for each rice field, and a quarter fanam each field of 
other kinds to go towards the celebration of the marriage of the god 
and goddess of Matuvssvara fane, and the conduct of other festivals 
from VeNncATAPAT! rayer, son of Vina VALLALA RAYA DEVER pre-cmi- 
nent raja 6f the north shore. It is a stone inscription in the fane in 
Vélur, of Vittu Katti talook. 

No. 29. Date Sal. Sac. 1629, (A. D. 1707. ) Gift of customs ofa 
half measure out ,of every calam (96 mesures) of rice from one hun- 
dred and eighty villages, from three persons (Hindus), who from their 
titles appear to have held office under Muham s, to Set Vira 
Narrayvana Swamt, of Manir Kovil, in the Ma district. 

No.30. Dated sixth year of Ser Rasa ndsa veva Urrunca CHo- 
LAN 3 Empertecy nothing further can be made out. : 

No. 31. Dated second year of Sri Rasa rasa RATA DEVER; at Fire 
panja Pichaita giri, where Aaastra formerly dwelt, and which had 
sunk lower down into 2 she earth. Caart Cara Cuora, coming thither, 
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saw a golden-colored chamelion-lizard, which he wished to catch, but 
it entered into a hole, in digging up which blood was seen, anda form 
of Siva appeared; by reason of which appearance, a fane was built on 
the spot; and this having decayed, the aforesaid Asa pever (as far as 
can be made out) restored the said sArine, and gave for that purpose 
thirty thousand Ve/is of land, (each Veli containing five cawnies, the 
whole being upwards of one hundred thousand acres.) 

No. 32, Dated in the tenth year of the Cuova riya Kesarnt Manor- 
YAR: some letters and words wanting. It is a gift of village lands; but 
for what object does not appear. 

Translation. . 

No. 33. An inscription in Mel Pallur, or (upper Pallur/, dated Sal. 
Sac. 1439, (A. D. 1517.) 

The ruler of the entire world Hargtya raver Viravan, faultless im 
speech, taking possession of other countries, never relinquishing his own, 
the south quarter .............-.... the excellent courageous ruler Sar 
Vira Karisuna Raver, the great emperor, the restorer of the Soma- 
sula tax, and of the other taxes of the CAhdéla-mandalrm, and of the 
Saiva and Vaishnava temples, ..........-..-.... (a number or part of a 
“name) having taken certain countries and conquered Vina Parcnunan 
the son of Paardsrea Rupra the Gajapati prince, and certified the con- 
quest inthe presence of Matuicarsuna (the god at Vijayanagaram A> 
gave four thousand pieces of gold, for the service of the god Mantu- 
mMIsvARA NAYANAR of this town; a Sanskrit sloka, in praise of the 
giver. 

[The above is as near a translation as can be made out: it is of 
some use. | 

No. 34. It bears the two names of Sai KoviKesart PANDI¥aAn, and 
Sunrera PANpDIYAN, seventh year of reign: title of a ruler on the south 
shore. (The remaining portion could not be recovered by the copyist 
from the original stone.) = 

No. 35. Inscription cut on stone in the fane at Ambur. Dated in the 
second year of KuLorrunca CHoLta pever., Gift to ARAKE’sVARANO- 
piyva Nayanar, the image of ‘ Amu'r fane from AMUTA KADI-YUDI- 
yar nksa of the north bank (of the Caveri) of a thousand (what not 
mentioned), in free gift (therefore must be land) in the village for the 
service of the fane of Tiruvake’svaramudiya Tambiranar, the same 
image, with an addition of epithet. , 

No. 36. “Dated in the fourteenth year of Sar Kora Kesant Panpr- 
+, AN? imperfect. | ‘i Yre — 
3pD2 
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- No. 37. Gift to Niluvanésvara Tambiran from Ke'sart PAnpiyan, 
the giver of his own weight in gold, and a heap of vestments like a hill - 
a courageous warrior, and ruler of the three worlds ( Tribhuvana Cha- 
kraverti Nayanar). He gave one hundred gold Auns for the use of 
Varapva Names, the head érahm@n, to the temple females, and other 
temple attendants. . 

No. 38. Datedin Sal, Sac. 1112; giftto Nitivanamuprya NAYANUR 
of fifty gold pieces, by the whole of the people of this village (name not 

given) for the celebration of the marriage oF the said god in the month 
of April. 

No. 39, (Very short and perfect) gift of an elephant vehicle by the 
head man of Mathur ‘antacam in the country of Rasenpka Cuoua of 
the north bank (supposed of the Caveri to whom, when, or for what 
object, not stated. 


No. 40. A few Sanskrit words in Tamil and Grantha letters, without. 


connected meaning, copied from the inner building of a fane of Ganga. 
Kunda-puram in the OUdiyar Palliyam. 


Manuscript Book, No. 14. Countermark 768. 


Section 1. Account of Pandoo coolies ( Pantu curzis) in the Jeghir fy 
and Arcot Districts, written from different verbal accounts. 

This paper contains an account of certain subterranean, or excavations, 
as if they were tombs, discovered at various places : of the exact nature 
or character of these pits there appears to be no certain knowledge; 
but the writer has collected, and stated, the traditionary accounts of 
people near the places where those excavations were found, by which 
they are ascribed,-— 

il. Tea desire of obtaining shelter from a predicted shower of fire, 
about the beginning of the era of Sé/ivahana. 2. To certain pigmies that 
lived towards the end of the Dwdpara yuga, who constructed for 
themselves these dwellings,under ground. 8. To the five Pdndavas, 
as a refuge from the persecution of Duryvop'Hana. 4. To the votaries 
of a certain goddess named Nita-mvucani’, who offered to her monthly 
sacrifices thereim 5. To the Vedar and Curvwmbar, (hunters and 
savages), of former days, as places of protection, for their wives and 
children, from wild beasts. 6. To certain men in the time of Rama, 
who had monkey's tails, whence thege pits are by some called Vali-Cudi, * 
7. To rakshasas (or evil beings) who constructed these places of safety 
for their wives and children. 8. To a custom of early times after the 
| deluge, when men lived so long as to be a burden to themselves, and 
their relatives, so that the latter put them in certain earthen shells with 
a ‘supply of provisions and left them to dig. pe Ty 2h nee 





__ 
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- These excavations are stated to be of various fashions, and sizes ; 
and some have the appeurance of being tombs of great or distinguished 
men. Tradition states, that great wealth was most certainly discovered 
and carried away, from some of these excavations. 


Section 2. An account of Tondalnan Chakraverti in the district 
| of @unchi ( Conjeveram ). 

' There were forty-four generations previously of the Chola race, who 
were persons of self-government, but the last of them KutorrunGa 
Cnotan (who had only a spn and a daughter), having killed the son 
of Camsan the poet, the latter killed the king’s son, and the king 
afterwards formed an intercourse with one of the female attendants of his 
court, and had privately a son by her, who was named NaGi NAGA RAT- 
TANAM. The child was exposed in a golden vessel on the banks of 
the Caveri river, and was discovered by the Brahmans, and head offi- 
cers of the king, who recommended it to the king for protection, as 
being like him ; and from an adonda flower being near the child they 
called it ddondai. The king gave it in charge to his queen, to rear it 
up; who readily undertook the task. The king’s Mantir? (or minister) 
was alone somewhat instructed in the secret. The child proved to be 
possessed of heroic qualities. On consulting how to give him a king- 
dom, an eye was cast on the country northward, wherein the Curum- 
bay had constructed twenty-four forts, being an immense forest (wild 
or open place). KovoTTruNnGa Cnoxra fought with the wild people (Cu- 
xumbar) ; but could not conquer them. ApoNDAI’ his illegitimate son, 
with a great army, fell on them, and conquered them to extermination. 
K u.orrunea then came; and, having the forest cleared, founded the dis- 
tinguished town of Cancht puram, in which he built a fane, and dug a 
channel for the river Palar to flow through, ornear, it. There being a 
deficiency of inhabitants, Kutotrunca gave his minister much wealth ; 
who, going to other countries, brought men gnd women, and had them 
married together, according to their respective tribes or castes. By 
way of affixing a stigma on the newly conquered country, the minister 
recommended that it should be called Tonda mand&lam, “ the land 
of slaves.” But the king, without penetrating his minister's design, 
called it Zondai-mandalam ; and gave it to his illegitimate son Apnon- 
pai; who was accordingly crowned in Concht; and, as he had con- 
quered the *ferocious people, the former inhabitants, he acquired the 
additional epithet of Chakrdverti. From that time the former name of 
the country ( Curumbar b’humi) became extinct. 
Remarks. This short paper has its value, as being a brief and 
unvarnished account of an historical YWact; otherwise variously and 
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verbosely told, with much of superfluous fiction and rhetorical orna- 
ment. 


Section 3. An account of Candava rayen, and Chethu rayen the 
two sovereigns of the Vannier ( Sorest race, a tribe of low cultivators) 
who ruled in the fort of Tiruividai Churam. 


This fort was in the district of Chingleput, and this account was 
taken from the mouth of one named SAHADEVEN-NATTAN. 

Anciently the Curumbar ruled in this country ; Aponpar Cao.an 
came from Twnyore, and destroyed them; and, having acquired the title 
of AvonpAt CHakraverti, he established in their place the Kondoi 

catti Vellazhar, (agriculturists who bound up their hair as women do.) 
In those days the Vanfiter, or Palli people, by permission of the ruler 
of the country built this fort for themselves, as their own. But they 
paid tribute to the sovereigns of the Andhra, Carnata, and Dravida, 
countries. No written account of their race has been preserved; but 
of their posterity CaANDA-RAYEN, and CHETHU-kKAYEN, came to the 
government. Being skilful men they built their old fort very strongly. 

The measures of that fort, as now found are from south to north 
1141 feet; east to west 1200 feet. The breadth of its outer wall was 
20 feet. Around it there was a moat thirty fect broad. Besides this 
outer one, there was an inner fort, and a palace on the top of the hill. 

The upper fort was east to west 250 feet ; south to north 195 feet. 

While ruling with considerable power, they rejected all claims of 
customary tribute from superior kings. They were both illustrious ; but 
CANDAVAN-RAYEN, was the most warlike of the two. He fixed alarm- 
stations on eminences, at certain distances, around his capital. There 
was no other king like him. When the rayer came to invade him, as 
the drums were beaten at different hill-stations, the rayer did not know 
m which the chief was, and at length the latter, watching his opportu- 
nity, fell on the rayer’s forées, and made great slaughter. The rayer's 
general, being greatly incensed, came with a greater force; and, during 
four months, an uncertain war was carried on; the chief's place not 
being known ; while, night and day, he harassed the troops of the 
invader. The rayer now desisted from open war ; intending to effect 
his object indirectly. Canpavan-rayen then greatly vexed the agri- 
culturists, that Aponpa1 Cuaxravert had placed in the land. The 
Vellarzar in consequence arose in a body, and went to KRISHNA 
mayer, who sent the Wiyalavar (the people of a PoLica R) against 
Canpava. That Porrcar being beaten xetreated, and sent spies to 
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The spies discovered that at intervals of rest from war, CANDAVA was 
entirely enslaved by the leader of a band of dancing girls, and announced 
the circumstance to the chief of the Wiycdilavdr tribe. He came to 
CuraAcni, and gave her the offer of four bags of gold, as a bribe, to cut 
off the head of Canvava ; to which, jnduced by avarice, she consented : 
appointing a time forthe Portcar, and his people to come. They came 
as appointed. CuvrdAcni gave Canpava poison, ina cake, from her own 
hands; which speedily took effect. She cut off his head, and putting 
itin adish, brought it to the appointed place, and gave it to the Po- 
LIGAR’s people. After satisfy themselves of the identity of the 
head, they cut off the head of the traitress, and went away. In the 
morning his younger brother, CuerraHu rnayewn, hearing this news, 
and being extremely grieved, took the hundred *companions of Cupa- 
cui; and, carrying them to a tank, after tying them in a row like cows, 
he cut off their heads: in proof whereof that tank is to this day called 
Pinnai-yéri (the lake of corpses). He also burnt down their houses; 
and the place is to this day called Cupachi kunnu (the heap of Cupa- 
che) ; and is a place of desolation: He also took the watchmen, who 
had neglected their duty, and cut off their heads, at the above tank. 
The WivALAvAR-POLIGAR came with his troops, and fell on the fort. 
During twenty-six days, fighting was carried on, with great loss on both 
sides ; till, at length, the attacking Poi1Gar took the fort ; which, after 
that tirne, became a dependency of the Anagidndi kings, who protected 
the agriculturists. 

The truth of the preceding narrative is attested by all the people 
living around about that neighbourhood. 







Section 4. An account of the Pagoda of Tiruvidaichuram (the 
above fort) in the Arcot district, : 


The original date of this place is remote in antiquity ; the fane was 
built by Kutorrunoa Cuonan. It was repaired by other Croras, and 
Ravers. The Sthala Puranais lost. But the legend is to this effect, 
that an Apper and Sundarar (the poets) were on theiy way to sing the 
praises of Karz Kundam (a hill fane); they inquired of a shepherd 
(at this place) if there was any emblem of Siva near, who pointed 
them to one under a tree, and disappeared. Considering this as an 
apparition of Siva, they chanted ten stanzas concerning the place; 
which are in existence down to the present time. As the Chola king 
adorned and endowed this fane, there may be an inscription ; but it is . 
reported to be in recondite Tamil. They further say~ that, directly 
under the view of the bullock of Siva, very much wealth is buried. 
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There certainly is some wealth concealed. If well examined, it would 
be found: it would not be needful, to that end, to damage the walls, or 
structure, of the temple, but only to remove the flooring ; no other 
damage would accrue to the temple. 


Section 5. An account of the fncient gold products of Callatur and 
notice of the history of tha? place. 


Anciently this was the second fortress of the Curumbar chieftains, 
After they had been destroyed by AponpbAr CHAKRAVERTI, the fort 
was in the hands of ten persons, who "fode in palankeens, from among 
the Kondat Katta Veluzher. ‘They were subordinates to the raja and 
regulated the country. <A poor Purvhita Aradhman came to the fane 
of ZViruval isvarer, and bought a piece of ground at GCadl/atuy ; the 
god afterwards personally appeared to him, and instructed him to give 
the god notice when he ploughed and sowed the said field. He did so; 
when the god came, on his Vahana, and, after sowing a handful of seed 
disappeared. The other corn was sown by the Bruhmon. The corn 
sprung up luxuriantly ; while corn sawn by other people was very weak. 
The Brdhman’s corn grew higher than a man could reach, but without 
earing ; to his great grief. A_Velazhan, passing by, being struck by 
the singular appearance of the corn, plucked a stalk, and, opening it at 
the top, found an incipient ear of gold, in consequence of which he 
enticed the Zrdhkman to an exchange of products, ratified by a writing. 
A long time after the corn threw out ears, and the surface presented a 
golden color. The rayer of that time, named Hart Hari Rayer 
hearing of the circumstance, came himself, with an army ; and, having 
it reaped, distributed the gold in the usual proportion of corn, to the 
cultivator, the proprietor, and the king. The product was beaten out 
on a brick flour, prepared for the purpose ; such a floor is named Ca/- 
lam; hence the town came to be called Pon Velainta Callatur, or the 
village where gold grew ds corn. Remains of the brick floor are stil 
to be seen; and the circumstance is traceable in other names of con- 
nected places. Some remains of the chaff of this harvest, are said to 
be preserved in the treasuries of neighbouring temples. From the time 
of TonDAMAN CHAKRAVERT(L down to Kraisuna RAvyenr's time, the 
fort was under the management of the Velazhar, or agriculturists. 
Krisunxa Rayer demanded of them to build an Agrahdram, which 
they refused to do; and he, in consequence, waged war against them, 





_ With: great slaughter, for six months: when they consented to his 


request, and built two choultries; one of which was called by the name 
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Flistorical Indication. 
Divested of fable, the probubility is that a gold mine was anciently 
discovered in the field of a Braéhman, and worked by one of the rayers. 
The closing circumstance is within the range of credible tradition. 


Section 6.—Accounts of the places of hidden treasure, in the Arcot 

histrict. | 

l. In Paduvir, there are four Panta curzis in which, they say, 
treasure is contained. a 

2. In Viruciduichuram: ina Pediri Kovil, under the image of 
Durga, there is stated to be buried treasure. There is a sort of pro- 
verbial saying to this effect current among the country people there- 
abouts. Notice of an account given to a servant (gomasteh) of the 
surveyor general of seven vessels of buried treasure, and of a human 
sacrifice, offered by some persons who, in consequence, took away one 
vessel, and went to live at Wuandiwash. 

3. In Neyamali, they say there is hidden treasure. 

4. Beyond that villace near Ching/leput the pagoda of Tiruvad¢s- 
veren, at Callatur, at Cunatur, Vembacam near Chingleput, Uttura 
Mélur, and some other places, there is said to be buried treasure. 

Remark. Perhaps Colonel Mackenzte’s instructions to his agents 
included inquiries on the above subject: with one exception, as to the 
Panta curzis, I do not see that any light is reflected on past history 
by such traditions. 


Section 7.—Ancient history ef Tondamandalam, and tts earlier 
inhabitants called Vedars and Curumbars. 


2 


After the deluge the country was a vast forest, inhabited by wild 
beasts. A wild race of men arose; and, destroying the wild beasts, 
dwelt in certain districts. ‘There were then, according to tradition, no — 
forts, only huts, no kings, no religion, no civilization, no books; men J 
were naked savages: no marriage institutions. Many years after, the 
Curumbars arose in the Carndta country: they had a certain kind of © 
religion ; they were murderers. They derived the name of Curuméar 
from their cruelty. Some of them spread into the Dravida désam, as 
far as the Zondamandata country. They are now found near Uétra— 
Mérur; but more civilized. They ruled the country some time; bat 
falling into strife among themselves, they at length agreed to select a 

chief, who should unite them all together. ‘They chose a man who had_ 
some knowledge of books, who was chief of the Drdvig+ country, and 
was called Camanda Curumba prabhu, and Pata raja; he built a fort 
2 E 
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in Puralér. He divided the Curumba land into twenty-four parts, 
and constructed a fort in each district. Of these the names of ten are 
cesceecceeeeeee Puratir, the royal fort; Callatur; Amur; Puliysr ; 
Chembiir ; Utthi Kadu ; Kaliyam; Venguna; Icattukottai ; Paduviir. 
While they were ruling, there @as a commerce carried on by ships. 
As the merchants of Céveripim-patnam sought trading intercourse 
with them, the Curumbars built the following forts (stations) for trade : 
Patti-pulam ; Sala-cupam ; Sala-pakam ; Méyur ; Cadalur ; Alum- 
pari; Maracaném ; whence, by means of merchants from Cdaveri ptim- 
patnom, and the Curumbar, a commercial intercourse by vessels was 
carried on. They flourished in consequence; and while without any 
religion, a Jaina ascetic came, and turned them to the Jaina credence. 
The Basti which the Pura! king built after the name of that ascetic, is 
still remaining together with other Basti and some Jaina images in 
different places; but some are dilapidated, and some destroyed by the 
hatred of the Brdhimans. They were similar to the Jainas of the 
present day ; they were shepherds, weavers, lime-sellers, traders. While 
living thus, various kings of civilized countries made inroads upon them 
as the Chola, the Pundiya kings, and others; and, being a wild peo- 
ple, who cared not for their lives, they successfully resisted their invaders 
and had some of the invading chiefs imprisoned in fetters, in front of 
the Pural fort. Besides they constrained all young people to enter the 
Jaina religion; in consequence of which vexation, a cry arose in the 
neighbouring countries. At length Aponpat, of Tanjore, formed the 
design of subduing them; and, invading them, a fierce battle was 
fought in front of the Pural fort in which the Crrumba king's troops 
fought and fell with great bravery, and two-thirds of ADONDAt's army 
was cut up. He retreated to a distance, overwhelmed with grief, and 
the place where he halted is still called Chelan pedu. While thinking 
of returning to Tanjore, Siva that night appeared to him, in a dream, 
. and promised him victory over the Curumbas, guaranteed by a sign. 
The sign occurred, and the Curumba troops were the same day routed 
with great slaughter, ‘The king was taken ; the Pural fort was thrown 
-down; and its brazen (or bell-metal) gate was fixed in front of the 
shrine at Tanjore. A temple was built where the sign occurred, and a 
remarkable pillar of the fort was fixed there: the place is called Ziru 
mili vdsal. A sort of commemorative ceremony is practised there. 
_ After a little more fighting, the other forts were taken, and the Curum- 
| bas destroyed. Aponpat placed the Velazhar, as his deputed autho- 
_ ities ; having called them into the country to supply the deficiency of 
inhabitants, from the Zuluva déam (modern Canara). They are call- 
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ed Tuluva Vellazhar to the present day. Some were brought from the 
Chola désam, still called Chola Vellazhar. We called from the north 
certain Brahmans by birth, whom he fixed as accountants. The 
Kondai Katti Vellazhar were appointed by him. He acquired the 
name of Chakraverti from rescuingg the people from their troubles. 
The name Curumba-bhumit was discontinued, the country was called 
Tondu-mandulam; and common consent ascribes to AbDoNDAI the 
regulation of the country. 

Ftemarks. The writing of the above paper was a little obliterated, 
and I think its restoration Sf consequence; for it seems to me rather 
more important than these local papers usually are. We have in ita 
clear and unvarnished statement of the introduction of the Hindus 
(properly such) into the country, circumjacent with respect to Madras, 
The Hindus had colonized the country south of the Coleroon ata 
much earlier period. The trading from Caveripum-patnam ; the con- 
quest by Aponpas ; the introduction of brahmans as accountants from 
the north; are matters confirmed by other papers. The Velazhas of 
the country hold the traditionary belief, that their ancestors emigrated 
from Tuduva. ‘The Chola Velazhas are chiefly found in the south. 
They wear a lock of haimon the front of their head ; not on the back, 
like other Hindus. The old Tuduva or Hala Can:da language, and 
the Madras Tamil, are very nearly the same language. 


Section 8.—Account of a Curumba fort at Marutan near Cdnchi, in 

the Utramélur district. 

This fort of mud was formerly built by the Curumbas, covering forty 
cawnies of ground with two boundary walls, and was long ruled by 
them. In the time of Krisuna Rayer his dependant the raja of 
Chingleput fought with them; anc, after some time the Curumba 
chief was unjustly put to death. The Curumbas were destroyed, and 
Tima raja took that fort. He gave it as asJaghire to one of his near 
relatives, named GovinbDA raja. He built two Kooils (or fanes), and 
established an dgraharam for the Braéhmans. 

Note. Timma Raver was the founder of Arcot as mentioned in a 
former paper. . . 

Section 9.—An account of Madurantucam in the Jughire. 

This place being the ancient boundary of the Madura kingdom was 
called Madurdntacam (the end of Madura), in proof of which there is 
an image called Madurai Chelli-ammen. There is also a very ancient 
Saiva fane. It is said that Naua-aaza, in his sorrowful pilgrimage, 


came to this place; and, by taking the muddy water of that pool, was, 
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cured of his leprosy. He built. a temple there, to commemorate his 
cure. The tank was ealled by him VPishagetivtham. The Chola raja 
built many other sacred editices in this place; and he himself lived 
there for a considerable time. The Shula mithatmya of this place 
is connected with the Sthala mA@hatmya of Medura. 

Remark. As the Madura Purdneom cottains a reference to the 
northern Madura, it is well to know the precise locality thereby desig- 
nated. The reference to NaLa_raja is an allusion to an episode in the 
Mahabharata. 


Section 10.—An account of the ruins of a fort with seven walls 
(oye within the other), at Avida tang, written from verbal accounts 
given by Brihmang of Pirva-désam. 

In the Arce? district, not far from Pfra-désam*, are the extensive 
remains of a very ancient fort of seven enclosures. It is now concealed 
by brushwood, and lies waste. Gold cash, and other coins, have been 
found there. Hyper ALty is said to have examined it, and taken 
thence treasure. It was built, many years after TonpamMan CHAKRA- 
VERTI, by Vina Narasimua réja. He appointed a very stupid Man- 
firt (or minister). There was no investigation of affairs ; and this minis- 
ter buried the treasures, arising from the public revenues, and stultified 
the king. <A certain man named VIRAL-VENNAN, was wounded on the 
head by a neighbour; and, going to make a complaint at the king's 
gate, could get no hearing. He thereupon went about the town beating 
all he met ; and, as there was no inquiry, he managed to get some 
money, and to raise a small band of troops, with whom he took post 
near a burning ground, and exacted tribute from all who came to per- 
form funeral obsequies, By this means he became rich. After some 
time the king went out in disguise to ascertain the state of the town, 
and heard a poor woman complain of having no money to pay the 
tribute. He inquired into the tax; and then went to the Mantiri to 
ask why it was imposed, who could give no account of it. The king 
sent for VIRAL VENNAN, who refused to come; whereupon some troops 
were sent against him: these were worsted, and then Virat Vennan 
came, sword in hand, of his own accord, and falling down before the 
king narrated all his circumstances : whereupon the king had his minis- 
ter beheaded, and put Vinant Vennan in his stead. There is no other 
tradition at Pira-desam; but possibly by going to Avidu-langt some- 
thing further might be learnt. 
pe Meinl WES Xe The end of book No. 14. 


_* This Pira-desam is probably the Pija which is coupled with Choda (or 
Chola) in the eaumeration of countries in the second edict at Girnar,—Ep. 
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Section 1.—JList of Kings in the Cali-yuga. 

A few names very defective in the three first ages. 

The Cali yuga list commences with JANAMEJAYA, and there are 
other names, without distinction of place or country, though we know 
some of them to have rnled in places very distant from each other. 
Rasenpra CHova is dated by an inscription in S. S. 460, Deva 
Mauna Raven by inscription S. S. 10G0, Viravescut Kaver S. 8. 1238, 
Satuva NanasinacHa Deva Raven S. S. 1420, Vina NapmasiInoua 
Rayer 8. S. 1391, Auvraunozene S. S. 1554. 

The list of course does not admit of being abstracted. A few dates 
and names are written as specimens. ‘The list may be of use fo refer 
to, in comparison with other lists; and, as now restored from an almost 
illegible state, will admit of easy translation 

It is followed by another list, of which the ink is so much faded as 
to be no longer capable of restoration, From a few names which can 
be read it seems to be a fuller repetition; the same names appearing te 
occur, with now and then a name not to be here found; but it is not 
possible to make any thing of it, as a connected whole. 

There follows a page of more illegible writing endorsed in English, 
as a letter; and another half page of Pandiya kings, of no value. 


Section 2.—Account of the most ancient sages and poets, with their 

ploces.and dates, tn the Dravida désam. 

This section with so promising a title is a mere cheat. It has a few 
names of ascetics and poets, better known from other authorities, with- 
out the promised distinction of time and place ; and being quite worth. 
less, the copying of it was omitted. 


Section 3.—A general list of books and inscriptions. 

The list refers merely to certain parts of the papers in the MacKken- 
ZIE collection, supplied by the writer of the list; and is of no perma- 
nent consequence, there being a fuller catalogue in existence. The 
- copying was omitted. | : 
| «Section 4,—Account of Pradatta raja. 
The paper commences with a declaration ascribed to Brauma, of the 
severe pain, and penalty, incurred by any one stealing even an atom 
of property from a fane of Siva, which inclusive of minor matters, m- 
volves the being sent to Yama puram (hell), and the being sunk in astra- 
tum of fire. There are other details of the evils which must follow the 
taking a bit of gold from the temple at Arunuchellum ( Trimomaliee ), 
and of eating any thing belonging to it, more fatal than eating poison. 
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In illustration Burauma narrates an account of the visit of Praparra, 
king of Benares and of the surrounding country, in extravagantly 
hyperbolical language, and of his becoming enamoured of one of the 
Devadisis of the fane at Arundchellum (or Trinomallee), in consequence 
of which his face was transformed junto that of a baboon. Some of the 
great men said it was from an evil thought, and advised him to render 
special adoration to the image worshipped there, which he did and 
recovered a beautiful form. These circumstances Braum™a related to 
Sanaka Riswr. The entering on another narrative is announced; 
which appears to be the one contained in the*following section. 

. Observation. 

The’ preceding is probably part ofa legend connected with the Z'rino- 
mallee temple ; and has*been evidently constructed so as to impose a 
superstitious dread of taking any property from that place, or of covet- 
ing any thing belonging to it; it is very well adapted to the intellectual 
measure of the lower class of natives; it may illustrate manners and 
opinions ; but in any historical reference, it seems quite useless. 


Section 5.—Account of Vajrangata Pandiyan. 


The king of the fertile country on the banks of the Vaigat, one day 
set out on a hunting excursion to the great terror of the elephants, and 
other beasts, and in the course of the chase he started a civet-cat, which 
ran directly for Tyinomailee, and then went round the mountain, when 
it fell down from exhaustion, and died; the horse ( Ganavatitam) on 
which the Pandiya king rode, also fell down, from extreme fatigue, and 
died, Immediately two Vidhyadharas (celestials) appeared and said to 
the king, ‘ Why do you grieve, we were imprisoned in bodies through 
the malediction of urvasa-rishi, from having trodden on some flowers 
in his garden ; so that he commanded one of us to become a civet-cat, 
and the other a horse. On our asking when the spell would be dis- 
solved**he said it would be by VaswanGara PAnpixan.’ These two ani- 
mals then attained final happiness, by the merit of having gone around 
Arumachella bill (or Trinomallee) ; but as the king did not walk round 
but went round orhorseback, he had no part in the merit. He subse- 
quently made over his kingdom to his son named ART'HANAN-GATA 
*Pixprvan, and became an ascetic; residing near the hill. His son 
sent him much money, with which he greatly added to the splendour 
and beauty of the fane. On walking round it, one day, the god Siva 
‘met him in a visible form; and told him that he also had been impri- 
soned, having heretofore been InpRa, who threw his diamond weapon 
(Vajranga), at him (Siva), in consequence of which he was condemned 
to live on earth as VAJRANGATA PANDIYAN; but that now from the 
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virtue of his munificent acts to the temple, he should be readmitted to 
his former state, and again become De’venprRa. 
Observation. 

The composition of this, like the former, is in poetical and hyperbo- 
lical language ; but with incorrect qgthography. A Pdndiyan king is 
otherwise understood to jiave repaired and beautified Trinomallee ; and 
on this circumstance the fable is constructed. It seems to be a portion 
of the Jrinomallee Sthala-purdaa, as may be ascertained when that 
Puranan comes to be examined. fut it is of little use beyond illustra- 
ting native opinions ; and was restored because found in a book greatly 
damaged by time; though in itself, this section remained quite legible, 


Section 6.—A list of Chola xings. 

The list contains a few names only, without any dates ; the transcrib- 
ing them has not appeared to be of any importance. 

_ Preface to the first part of the History of India composed by Na R- 
RAYANEN Astronomer (of the Ananta Kén race). 

(This is not entered in the table of contents at the beginning of 
bonk, No. 20.) 

This book was written at the request of Col. W. Macteop of Arcot, 
during Lord BewtTincK’s government of Madras. After the usual 
poetical invocation it gives an account of the cause of its being written, 
the different powers and kingdoms to be included: and the authorities 
consulted in the compilation. The work proceeds to narrate the crea- 
tion of the elements of all things, by NARRAYANEN ; the formation of the 
Brahmandam, or mundane egg, and the division therein of the orders 
of beings and things. An account of the different yugas. Formation of 
gods, asurvas, and mortals. Avataras of Visunu. Eclipses ; fasting at 
that time peculiar to India. After some Indian astronomical details, 
the writer states his preference of another system, that of earth 
turning on its own axis, and revolving round the sun, with erent 
latitudes, (evidently derived from intercourse with Europeans.) Geo- 
graphical divisions of India, on the native system; some mention of 
Nipal, Moghulstan, Turkishtan and Hindustan proper. ‘This leads to 
mention the birth of Kaisuna about one hundred years before the end 
of the Dwdpara yuga; and his reigning in Dwaraka, a town which he” 
had built on the sea shore. The end of the first book. 

The foregoing is another copy, so far, of the large work entitled 
Carnata rajakal, before abstracted. Should other Canadams, or books, 
be found among the paper MSS. the whole MS. may be restored ; 
but the above is of no special use, being merely another copy of a por- 
tion which exists in the larger work. tS > | 
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Section 7 — Account of the Jain temple of Parsvana-ndtha-svami, 
at Tiru Narrayanen Tonda a village, in the district of Yelvanachura 
Cottar. 


It is in the Vriddhachala district: a St hala mahotmya. In a certain 
wilderness, a kind of roots grew w&ich Verdars dug up for food. One 
day a man of that class saw some growing iff the cleft of a rock, and 
going to dig them up, discovered the image of the above god. A winged 
creature also appeared ; at which the hunter, being dazzled exclaimed ~ 
“ Appa! Ayya!” ‘The being said “I am Appa, and Ayya is in that 
image.” The hunter asked for a spiritual vision, and had one enlight- 
ened eye given him; the report of the circumstance led to much dis- 
cussion among the country people; who, on consulting, noted various 
marks about the hills, and concluded that it must have been a place of 
residence, for ancient ascetics. The king of the country, coming to 
knowledge of these things, treated the hunter handsomely, and had a 
temple built o the spot. There is then a narrative given, as having 
happened before this circumstance, to account for the image being found 
there. This forms a Jaina yersion of the Pandiya king renouncing 
the Jaina system for that of the Saivas. By this account the famous 
Arran was born and bred a Jaina, but, through ill-treatment of the 
head ascetic of that system, he went away to the south, by way of the 
Chola kingdom, and became a Sativa. In consultation with Sampanta 
and Sanrarar, a plan was formed to convert the Pandiyen king, Arran 
by the power of incantation inflicted on him a grievous illness, and then 
sent SAMPANTA, and Sunparar, with the Viputhi (or sacred ashes), 
saying that if he accepted these he would be cured. He replied that 
being a Jaina he could not do so. On their returning with this answer 
to Appar the latter inflicted severer pain on the king ; and then went 
‘personally to him, and said, if his teachers could remove one-half on 
one sid®, he would remove the other. The Jaina teachers being sent 
for, said that to use magical incantation was contrary to their religion. 
Arpar then promised to cure the king, to which he consented ; through 
the craftof Arpar, And because an evil time for the Jaina system was come. 
After being cured Arvax asked of the king to allow all the Jaina temples 
te be turned into Saiva ones at which he hesitated ; but at length being 
gradually overcome, and through previous ignorance of his own system 
he was drawn over to become a Saiva; and he then gave a body of 
troops into the hands of SamPaN Tar, SuNpanAR and Appar ; with which 
th displaced the Jain« images, and turned the fanes into Sarva ones. 
But on coming to the hill in question, in this paper, as soon as Arran” 
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ascended three steps towards. it he was struck blind, Astonished he> Rs 
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offered some prayers, according to his Joina knowledge, and had one 
restored; he then resumed the Juina way and had both eyes res3tor- 
ed. The Satvas, seeing what had occurred, carried him off: and in 
a brick and chunam water-course near to Chittambram killed him. 
The account closes, as being given by persons who had received it 
downwards by tradition. . 

Remark. The leading fact is historical, and every version of it, 
especially from opposite religious parties, may render it better defined. 


Section 8.— Chronological tables of the Hindu rijas (termed Jaina 
kings of the Dravida country in the table of contents of Book, No. 20.) 

A few names of kings in the first age ; a few names of the solar line 
in the second ; a few of the lunar line in the third age; in the fourth, 
& mixture of names, one or two of them being Jaina - CHanpRAGUPTA 
is termed a Jaina. The Chola rajas. Himastua a Jaina king. In the 
list of rayers, there are some names not usually met with in those lists ; 
some dates of these, and Chola kings are given: the list comes down to 
a modern date. 

A list of kings, in Grentha characters, is given; termed Jaina 
kings. 

Remark, These lists, though imperfect may have some use for oc- 
casional ‘reference. 

Section 9.—Legendary Account of Cdnda Cottai (and statement of 
an emigration of artificers from India by sea eastward.) 

In the town of A/dénda anciently the Camdlar (artificers of 5 sorts) 
lived closely united together ; and were employed by all ranks of men, 
as there were no artificers besides them. They feared and respected 
no king, which offended certain kings; who combined against 
them, taking with them all kind of arms. [Gut as the fort in 
which the Camdéar lived was entirely constructed of loadstoney this 
attracted and drew the weapons away from the hands of the assailants. 
The kings then promised a great reward to any who should burn down 
their fort. No one dared to do this. At length the.courtezans of a 
temple engaged to effect it, and took the pledge of betal and areca en- 
gaging thereby to do so. The kings greatly rejoicing, built a fort op- 
posite, filled with such kind of courtezans, who by their singing attract- 
ed the people from the fort, and led to intercourse. One of these at 
length succeeded in extracting from a young man, the secret that if the 
fort were surrounded with varacu® straw set on fire, it might be destroy- 
ed. ‘The king accordingly had this done, and in the burning down of 
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Sch eager ere one rgeeeaeg ees 
ig ; ’ , onsequence there were no 
artificers in that country. Those taken in the act of endeavouring to 
escape, were beheaded. One woman of the tribe, being pregnant, took 
refuge in the house of a chetty and escaped, passing for his daughter. 
From a want of artificers, who made implemenjs for weavers, husband- . 
men, and the like, manufactures and agriculture ceased, and great dis- 
content arose in the country. The king, being of clever wit resorted 
to a device to discover if any of the tribe remained, to remedy the evils 
complained of. This was to send apiece of coral, having a fine tor- 
tuous aperture running through it, with a piece of thread, to all parts of 
the country; with a promise of great reward to any one who should 
succeed in passing the thread through the coral. None could accom- 
plish it. At length the child that had been born in the chetty’s 
hense undertook to do it; and to effect it,. he placed the coral over the 
mouth of an ant-hole ; and, having steeped the thread in sugar, placed 
it at some little distance. The ants took the thread, and drew it through 
the coral. The king, seeing the difficulty overcome, gave great pre- 
sents, and sent much work to be done; which that child, under the 
counsel and guidance of its mother, performed. The king sent for the 
chetty, and demanded an account of this young man, which the chetty 
detailed. The king had him plentifully supplied with the means es- 
pecially of making ploughshares; and having him married ,to the 
daughter of a chetty, gave him grants of land for his maintenance. He 
had five sons, who followed the five different branches of work of the 
Camolor tribe. ‘The king gave them the title Panchayet; down to the 
present day there is an intimate relation between these five branches, and 
they intermarry with each other ; while as descendants of the chetty tribe, 
they wear the punnut, or caste thread, of that tribe. Those of the Camalar 


_ that escaped by sea, are said to have gone to China. It is added that 


the details of their destruction are contained in the Galingatu Bharani. 
Remark. Here is no doubt historical truth covered under the veil 
of fiction and metaphor : it is particularly desirable to know if artificers 
really emigrated from India to the eastward. The ruins of Manda, or 
Mandu, remain without any records concerning that place, I believe, in 
any known history. The Calingatu Bharani, a poem, is in the Macxen- 
‘zig collection ; and will come under notice hereafter. 


‘Section 10.—Acgount of the Curumbars, and a Massacre of them by 

, Under the rayer’s government the Curumbars ruled in many districts. 

fo places. They tried to make the 
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M uthaliers, and Velliézhas, render them homage; to which the others 
did not consent; and the Curumbars in consequence greatly troubled 
them. Still they did not submit. Accordingly in betel gardens, and 
in many other places they constructed very low wicket Gates, so that 
the Hindus coming to them must begforced to bow on entering. But 
the Muthaliers and Velldahas, instead of entering head foremost thrust 
their feet in first, and thus treated the Curumbars with contempt. As 
the latter had power in their possession, they vexed the said tribes, 
These at length went to a barber; and, promising a gift of land, asked 
of him counsel how to destroy the Curumbars. The barber gave them 
encouragement ; who then went to the houses of all his tribe and en- 
gaged their services by promise. It was the custom of the Curumbars 
that, if one of their people died, the whole family should have the head 
shaved. One of the seniors of the tribe of Curuméars died : and by cus- 
tom the whole tribe, at one time, sat down to have their heads shaveg- 
The aforesaid barber, on this occasion charged all his associates each 
one to kill his man; which they did, by each one cutting the throat 
of the person shaved. The women thus suddenly widowed had a 
great pile of fire kindled into which they leaped, and died; execrating 
their enemies. The ruins of the Cuyvumbar forts and villages are still 
visible ; being heaps of mould; there are very old wells, some for in- 
stance near Sadras; the bricks of these wells have an appearance of 
great antiquity. 

Remarks. What evidence is due to the tradition I cannot tell: if 
true, it adds another imstance to the tragedies, consequent to sectarial 


hatred, and effected by stratagem and treachery, which are numerous 
in this collection, 





Section 11.—Account of the Wiyalavaér or Muttilyar at Nerva- 
palltyam. 

The Curumbars, in the time of the rayer§ built forts, causeways, &c. — 
In that time these Wiyalva* came from Ayodhya, in the north. They 
brought with them two tutelary goddesses called Angalammai and MW%7- 
yalammai ; together with attendants (as supposed of these idols ). These 
first halted at Vidpuram. At that period one CHeNNaPA NAYAK WAS 
acting with great violence, and killing many people. The rayers in 
consequence promised to this new tribe, that if they would remove the 
nuisance he would give them the district, so cleared, as their reward. 
In consequence, by the power of their goddess, they took those robbers 
and having obtained the district of CHENNAPA NAYAK, they first gave it 
the name of Canda-gadi-palliyam. Subsequently, as the Curumdars gave 
-much trouble, and insulted the Muthaliers, the rayer made great pro- 
3 Fr 2 
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mises to these Wiyalvar if they would destroy the Curumbars. The 
Wiyalvar, in consequence by the aid of the rayer'’s troops, and a thou- 
sand men of their own, destroyed the Curwmbars. ‘The rayer gave 
them great disfinction for the sane, and yillages. They established 
their goddesses in two villages ; agd in one had also a Vaishnava fane. 
They built a palace which afterwards was sold,to discharge a debt. 
Remark. ‘This account may be compared with another book and 
section, making mention of the Wiyalvar; and this tradition, if true, 
adds to the proof that the earlier inhabitants of the Carnatic were de- 
stroyed, to make way for colonies of Hindus! 
(To be continued.) 





Il.—On the opplication of a new method of Block-printing, with 
media of wnedited coins printed in facsimile. By James 
KINSEP, Sec. &c. 

In all Muhammadan countries it is the well known custom of those 
who move in the rank of gentlemen to apply their seals in lieu of their 
written signatures to letters, bonds, and other written documents—not as 
we are accustomed to do it by an impression on wax, but by smearing the 
fiat surface of the seal with ink and printing in the manner of type, so 
as to leave on the paper a white cipher upon a black field. It may 
be in consequence of this custom,as much as from religious prejudice, 
that Muhammadan seals are almost invariably confined to letter mottos ; 
seldom ornamented, but, if so, merely with flowers, &c. done in out- 
line ; because such only can be faithfully pourtrayed in a type impres- 
sion, which of course cannot at all represent a head or other relievo 
design. 

The money of the Musalmians was in the same manner generally 
impressed only with the signet or the titles of the sovereign, well adapt- 
‘ed toa flat and thin surface‘of metal, 

Seeking an easy and expeditious mode of making public the collection of 
Muhammadan coips in my own and my friends’ cabinets, it thus occur- 
redto me that by forming from them in sealing-wax or in type metal an 
exact counterpart of the die which had struck these rupees, I should be 
able to use it, in the native fashion, for producing ink impressions along 
with the ordinary letter type; while, as the coin itself would in every 
case furnish the mould, every chance of error in copying would be 
_ removed : : and, though the clegance of a shaded engraving ‘could not be 
“ attained, still this would be more than ‘compensated ore eet 
fidelity of the representation. _ 
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My first trial was so encouraging that I at once resolved on carrying 
the plan into execution on an extensive scale, and I have now prepared 
for the press upwards of two hundred coins done in this novel and 
exceedingly simple manner. 

As however it will be in every regpect more convenient to present 
them in a continued series,as an accompaniment to my tables of the value 
of Indian coins already published, I propose merely to introduce into 
the pages of the Journal a few examples of such coins as are new, rare, 
or from other causes worthy of particular description. 

But first, in deference to the established custom in such cases, I must 
assign to this newly invented art some Greek polysyllabic appellation ; : 
and (without intending the undignified lapsus of a pun) I cannot pro- 
pose one more expressive of the process than Rupoyraphy—unot from 
yvupee the common designation of our Indian money, nor yet from the 
Sanskrit word xwpa ‘ form, likeness,” but in a genuine and orthodox man- 
ner from the Greek péwos, sigilaris cera, or sealing-wax, the substance 
upon which the impression of the coin is first received and which will 
itself serve as the printing material, if it be not desired to preserve the 
block in the more durable material of type metal, by a second transfer 
from the sealing-wax to a clay or gypsum mould into which the latter 
substance can be cast in the usual manner. Some sharpness of outline 
is lost by this triple operation, and where a great many copies are not 
required the rwpographical process may be safely confined to the first 
stage, or simple impression on cealing-wax. 

As a first specimen, then, of the capabilities of this art of rupography 
I select a coin, or rather medal purchased by myself some years ago at 
Benares. It is of Husei~w Sudu generally accounted the last Sift 
monarch of Persia; for after his abdication in A. H. 1135, his son 
TamAspP held but a nominal sovereignty, the real power being usurped 
by MAumupb the Afghan. 

MaArspen would designate this as one of ‘the medals of the Persian 
kings properly so called, intended to be hung and worn on the neck. 
It had, when I bought it, a hasp for suspension; but still I do not ima- 
gine it to have been struck for that express purpose, but rather as a 
crown piece for distribution to courtiers on a birth-day, as is still the 
custom at Delhi, at Lukhnow and other native courts. It is of nearly 
pure silver, and weighs 844.3 grains, a little short of five rupees, and 
somewhat aboye as much in value. 

Marspen gives the drawing of another medal of the same monarch, 
which has merely the usual coin inscription. 

The following is the numismatical description of my medal. 
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SULTAN Hosein Suan SAFFAVI’Y, 
reigned in Persia, A. H. 1106—1135, (A. D. 1694—1722.) 


Silver. 





Legend of the Obverse. 
vibbedl ip yall} alee! 5) us!) eK! Coot! Sotall ytbtud] 


Centre. wy) > joule a oe wble 
LT UA ghydecl coped ailllny Atle AU MS _oydnall 
" Reverse. 


Area. — alll Jy Cole abl) J pw, dome alll Nat) 3 


Margin. usie ig@ 3° _yhae- dss? ise PCS 1 Same sn gs 
daz” POT oe sie dns” 

Ob.—The SuLTAN the just, the spiritual guide, the perfect, the ruler, Abeu’l Mu- 
zaffar ul Sultan bin ul Sulfan, Suvtrayp Hosern SHaAuw BeEwaAvur KHAN, of the 
Safct race: may God perpetuate his kingdom and his dominion! Struck at Isfahan, 
1iis (A. D. 1694). 

Rev.—There is no God but God! Muhammad is the prophet of God; Aliis the 
favorite of God. / 

Margin.—All, Hasan,—Hosein, Ali,—Muhammad, Jéfar,—MaAsa, Ali—Muham- 
mad, Ali—Hasan, Wuhammad. 

(The twelve Iméms in the order of their succession.) 


Specimen II. : 

This is a coin presented to me by General Ventura to complete my 
series of the Patan sovereigns of Delhi, being the only one of the foun- 
der of that dynasty which I had yet seen. Since then Captain Burnes 
has favored me with the sight of a duplicate in less perfeef preservation, 
procured by himself, I believe, at Cabul. I give it as a specimen of 
what Rupography can do under the most unfavourable conditions. 
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The form seems imitated from that of the Abbassite khAdlifs, having 
the legend in concentric circles written in the Cufic form of Arabic. 
The facsimile represents exactly by the dark parts where the surface is 
worn smooth ; however, by carefully comparing the two specimens, the 
whole has been made out satisfactorily with the aid of my brother Mr. 
H. T. Prin-eEp. : : 

It is curious that the common title of Shahab ul din, by which Mu- 
HAMMED is generally known in Indian history, does not appear on this 
Ghazneh dirhem, which gives him the two-fold designation of ghidés ul 
din, * the supporter of the faith,’ and soaz ul ndstr le din, the humbled 
of the defender to the faith—(sc. to the Caliph of Baghdad). Proba- 
bly the patent for the new title of Shahdb ul din, the flaming sword of 
faith, given in honor of his brilliant and destrifctive expeditions into 
India had not yet arrived from the court of the caliph. If so the word 
tisafn (90) in the date may be read wrong. 

SHAHAB UL DI'N, MoHAMMAD, BIN SAM, 

Founder of the Ghéri dynasty of De/hi. Reigned A. H, 588—602, 
(A. D,. 1192—1206.) 

Silver. Weight 73.4 to 92.6 grains. 





Legends on the concentric. circles of the Obverse. 
esp E66 + Gee e-«-< 6 9 . IS B ywy Chewy! Ls al] 5m ! 
© glee B) gbblaal aU) J yay ogee ABI DF 
pills! 2, Gall SLE 
ew ws is= - . 

i Ditto of the Reverse. 
Bz pains ues Adee Shans Ajz6 sols uste®) 

ep rlyolall jae peal) walt! Stal) Ff 
[The inscriptions are copied at length in plate XXL.) 
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Obverse.— (From the Koran.) *' It is he that sendeth his messenger for righteous- 


There is no Ged but God, MUHAMMAD is the prophet of God !—The mighty sove- 
reign Ghids ul dunya va u'din, Abu'l fateh, MUHAMMAD BIN Sa'm. 

Reverse.—This dirhem was struck in the city of Ghazneh, in the year five hundred 
and ninety-six. 

The coin of the mighty sovereign, @foaz ul ndser Ie din, abu'’l dunyd va ul din 
MUHAMMAD BIN SA'M. S 


Specimen III. 

Among the coins discovered by General VenToRA in the great tope 
at Manifydala, and described in my third volume pl. xxi. fig. 10, and 
page 316, were two of the Sassanian type, having Sanskrit legends on 
the margin of the obverse. I did not then attempt to decipher them, nor 
am I aware that their explanation has been since effected elsewhere. 

Captain Bornes has been so fortunate as to pick up three more of 
the same curious coins, in his present journey, which are now in my 
hands with other rare antique produce of his successful research. 

They have every appearance of having been extracted from some 
cimilar ancient, monument ; which is by no means improbable, for we may 
be very sure, that full half of the fruits of the late explorations of the 
various topes have evaded the hands of their explorers, and are scat~- 
tered about the country to be hereafter picked up gradually from 
pilgrims or professed dealers; for a trade will soon be organized in 
such articles, if it be not already established. There is no harm in this, 
as it will tend to preserve such relics from destruction ; but we must for 
the future be on our guard against spurious specimens, which will mul- 
tiply daily. al | 

Captain Burnes’ discovery has been of the greatest service toward 
the deciphering of the Sanskrit legend : his coins have helped me to the 
general purport of the marginal writing, even if they have not wholly 
explained its contents. I found on collating the five legends now at my 
commiand, that three of them (vide PI. XXI.) were short of the others 
by two letters, which im the most perfect of Captain Burnes’ coins 
might be clearly read as mila faa :. Remembering an analogous 
omission on one ef the Gupra coins of Canowy, wherein some speci- 
mens had the epithet vijayaja and others vijayajanita—both of the 
same meaning, I concluded that the preceding anomalous letter on all 
the coins must be a 3, and indeed it has no small affinity to the modern 
Négari and Bengali y.. The two preceding syllables, again, there 
could be no doubt about ; being in all five examples €4, deva, Now 
devaja and devajanita, * offspring of the gods’ is the well known epi- 
thet of the ancient Persian monarchs as well as of the Sassanian races 
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in Ker Porter's travels in Persiv, vol. I. 548, we have in the Greek 
character : 


TOTTO TO TTPOCANON MACAACNOT @GEOT APTAZAPOT BACIAENC BACI- 
AEN APIANON EKTENOTC GEON TIOT OEOT MANAKOYT BACIAERC 
which is repeated below in two forms gf Pehlevi, that for want of type 
I am obliged to omit. . 

The same title in Sanskrit, devaputra shahan shdhi, it may be 
remy mbered is applied to the king of Persia in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription, as revised in last November's Journal. 

Again on the Sassanian coins, read by the Baron de Sacy as far as 
they are published by Ker Porter (forl have not yet been able to ob- 
tain a copy ofthe Baron's work on the subject,) the Pehlevi legend runs: 


wld patric 5. 57a oe KLe wile )>r44 és wji-r* 


Mazdezn bch Shahpura malakén malaka* minochafri men yezdan. 
* Adorer of Ormuzd, ercellent Shahpur, king of kings, offepring of the divine race 
ofthe gods." 


The natural deduction hence was that the rest of the Sanskrit legend 
would also turn out to be a translation, or an imitation of the Sassanian 
formula : and thus in fact it has proved to be. I here insert the facsi- 
mile of Captain Burnes’ best coin, slightly retouched in the letters that 
were least in relief; 

Iado-sassanian dirhem. 
Silver. Weight 53 grains. 





Legend. 
Obverse. Hend of Mithra (Ormuzd), Peblevi very distinct but uaread, see Pl. XXII. 
Reverse. On the ficld, three letters of an,unknown alphabet (like the Arme- 


nian ?) or perhaps numerals ? 


Mergin. a@itafafaxc Gero a qcraat i a fefaara eaniea- 
Sri hitivira Airdna cha parameswara Sri Va'uitiGa’s devajanita, 

In this legend the only actual letters at all doubtful are the p and me 
of parameswara, and the first and last letters of the name. Indeed the 
first letter is different in every example, as will be seen in the litho- 

* In the examples given I should read this passage—Malakdn malak Airdnan, &c. 
but the Sassanian coius require study ere they cao be properly made out. — 
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graphed plate, as though they were all different names of the same 
family. Now to analyze the sentence : 

Hitivira 1 suppose to be a corrupt writing of efSeMNz Aridivira ‘ noble 
in heart,” equivalent to the Pehlevi word beh translated by ** excellent." — 
Airéna cha paromeswara, and ghe supreme lord of Airdn or Persin, 
may be read (perhaps better) divan va Parsemeara, the lord of Jrun and 
Fars. For the name, we have severally phd, cha, va, gha, or ha / followed 
by hittigan or hitihhan; and lastly devajyanta, as before explained. 

I am quite at a loss to find owners for such names, and although this 
is the third time I have alluded “to this coin, gaining little by little 
each time, still I fear we have mach to learn before we can unravel its 
entire history. For the present I leave unnoticed the Peflevi legend, 
merely placing under view in the annexed plate, correspondjng passages 
from regular Sassanian coins, which being titles, will soon lead to a 
knowledge of their alphabet and meaning. 





11].— Note on the affinities of Gulathea of Lamarck ( Potamophila 
of Sowerby), @ Genus of Fluviatile Testacea,. By W. H. Benson, 
Esq. Bengal Civil Service. 

Much misapprehension appears to exist with regard to the proper 
yocation of the Fluviatile bivalve genus Galathea of Lamarck. That 
distinguished author placed the shell among his * Conques Fluviatiles,” 
and considered it to be nearly allied to Cyrena, referring merely to the 
teeth as a sufficiently distinguishing character, RANG, More unaccount- 
ably, either on a cursory examination of the shell only, or of its description 
and without reference to the indications of the characters of its inhabi- 
tant, which the testaceons covering exhibits, says that it would perhaps be 
advisable to unite it to Cyrena. It is true that this writer includes not 
only the Concha and Nymphacee, but also the Mactracea, Cardiacee, 
and Lithophagi in one overgrown section, which he denominates 
‘“« Conchacées,” but this attempt at generalization docs not, in any wise, 
absolve him from the charge of mistaking the place of the genus in 
question in the” family, which he has thought fit to constitute. The 
fortuitous acquisition of a specimen of this still rather rare shell enables 
me to offer some observations concerning it, which may serve to illustrate 
jts true affinities, and may not only tend to confirm Lamarck’s separa- 
tion of it from Cyrena, but likewise shew the propriety of its location 
in a different family from that which he classed it. ar =e 

The remaining genera of LamaAxck's Concha, whether marine or 

fluviatile, consisting of Cyrena (including the more modern genus 

Corbicula) Cyclus, Cyprina, Cytherea, §cy possess the ligament and 

siphons on the longer side, or that which occupies the dorsal aspect of 
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the beaks : on the other ssf inthe Nymphacea*, and especially the 
true Donacide, such as Donax, Capsa, &c. the ligament-occupies the 
place of the lunule, and the siphons are exserted from the contraverse 
side or that towards which the beaks incline, In the fluviatile Concha 
the siphons are very short, and, as a necessary consequence, the siphonal 
scar is either very short or not apparent; while in the Mymphacee 
it is very conspicuous, reaching in Capsa and Donasx to the centre of 
the shell, and giving certain evidence of an elongated siphon. In 
these important particulars Galathea agrees with the Donacide and 
differs from the Conche.* Its ligament occupies the lunule instead of 
surmounting the corselet: the siphons occupy the contraverse side of 
the beaks ; and lastly the elongated siphonal scar, indicative of a strong 
distinctive character in the animal, decides itsdocation apart from the 
group which includes Cyrena. Its analogies also have reference to the 
Donacide in the peculiar truncation of the lanular side for which that 
family is remarkable. 

An examination of the teeth of Gadathea, will further shew its 
relation to the Donacid@ and its separation from Cyrenat. In Cyrena 
the three primary teeth are alike divergent, seeming like remote elided 
portions of rays proceeding from a common centre. In Galathea and 
Capsa the primary teeth in the left valve, consist of two radiating 
prominences nearly joined at their points of departure, and exhibiting, 
in the included hollow space, an obtuse triangular tooth; in the right 
valve there are two similar but more closely approximated primary 
teeth, with an interjacent hollow fitted to receive the triquetrous tooth 
of the opposite valve. 


In Capsa and Galuthea the ligament is singularly short, occupying 


a broad space close to the beaks, and immediately over the cardinal 


teeth. In Cyrena this important apparatus is removed towards the 


posterior lateral tooth. 
~ Lasarck following Braucuterrs, decided on the separation of Gala- 


thedé from Cyrena, from the ‘consideration of the form and position of 


the teeth alone. The particulars now stated, will shew how well those 


characters might have been relied on even for a more distant separation. 


* Nore.—Astarte of Sowrrny (Crassina of LamAncK) is out of its place 
among the Nymphacee. Its hinge and siphons both refer to the Coneka. 

+ Nore.—In_ this comparison I have the typical species of Cyrena in view, 
such as Cyrena Sumatrana, so commonly imported into Calcutta from the 
Sundurbuns, for the purpose of reduction into lime, and not the aberrant species 
with elongate serrated lateral tect, which are so numerous in the upper portions 
of the Gangetic branches, and which constitute the genus Corbicula of MEGERLE 
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Later naturalists in their attempts at = ee have underrated the 
characters of the teeth, and overlooking the auxiliary characters im- 
pressed by. the inhabiting molluscum on the shell, furnish a proof, if 
any were wanting, of the value of distinctions taken from the hinge, 
which will always be found to vary in nearly as great a degree as the 
inhabitant of the shell, to which*we must ultimately look for those 
distinctions which will stamp the generic character with a real value. 
Where good opportunities may not occur of studying the animal of a 
bivalve shell, a careful consideration of the teeth aided by the situa- 
tion and length of the ligament and siphonal scar, will seldom, if ever, 
fail to indicate its true place in nature. 

LAMARCK imagined that the genus Galathea inhabited the rivers 
of Ceflon and India, and RanG appears to be equally ill informed on 
the subject of its true habitat. The specimen which Mr. G. B. Sowersy 
obtained for me in London, was stated to have been procured from the 
river Zaire or Congo. The complete occupation of Ceylon by the 
British Government, without the discovery and transmission of any of 
these shells from the island, ought to afford a sufficient evidence of its 
non-occurrence in that quarter; but the recent discovery of the jackal 
in_ the Morea by French naturalists, after the opportunities so long 
enjoyed by our countrymgn of exploring that region had failed to elicit 
that interesting information, forbids our placing complete reliance on 
such negative evidence in disproof of the existence of Galathea in 
Ceylon. 

In conclusion it is proper to remark, that I have not met with Sower- 
Bx's observations on Potamophila ; should he have indicated the correct 
place of the genus, I can only plead, as an excuse for my work of 
supererogation, that I have been misled by the statement of a later 
writer, who, from the nature of his work and his opportunities, ought to _ 
have been acquainted with the latest information on the subject of the 
Testacea, into the belief that the knowledge of the affinities of this 
shell had not only not advanced, but that it had retrograded since the 
date of Lam ancx’s publication. 
= . Bareilly, Rohilkhund, March 1838. 








IV.— Account of the Hurricane or Whirlwind of the 8th April, 1838. 
By Mr. J. Froyp, (communicated by J. WH. Patron, Esq. Magis- 
” trate of the 24-Pergunnahs.) (See Sketch in Pl. XVIII). ~ 

__ Agreea eeably to your request I beg to hand you the following account 
of our visit to the villages that have suffered by the storm of the 6th 
instant. ey: ; i ee, = — ‘ 
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We proceeded to Coda and on our arrival met one of the sufferers 
a brahmin, who had lost his family consisting of five persons, and had his 
leg broken. The outskirts of this village have a beautiful ap nee and 
seem to have escaped the storm. ‘The storm seems to have done little —— 
damage to the west* and south of Cedalea, but from north to east it has 
made dreadful havoc, sweeping everf thing before it. Indeed, with the 
exception of the government salt chokee and a few habitations adjoining 
it, all Codalea has suffered more or less; some houses constructed of 
brick and clay have followed the general wreck: the walls have almost 
all crumbled into dust: large trees have been torn up by the roots : 
some have been broken at the stumps, while the small and elastic ones 
have escaped with only the loss of leaves and branches. 

A peepul tree around which a bur had entwined itself attracted my 
particular attention. A brahmifi whose appearance denoted him to be 
about the age of 80 years, informed me that the tree in question was a 
favourite resort for the village nymphs and swains and for themselves 
on particular occasions; and that it afforded shelter to the weary tra- 
veller; that it had been standing time out of mind and to the knowledge 
of the oldect inhabitants had never lost a bough. It was the first tree 
that encountered the storm and the first that fell. The circle from 
whence the roots sprung was 35 feet in diameter, and these being of 
extraordinary length caused the earth to come away with the tree and 
to leave a chasm of about 38 feet in width by 14 in depth : most of its 
stouter branches were wrenched off and thrown into an adjoining tank, 
at such a distance as to prove the extraordinary violence with which 
the tree was assailed. — 

The patlis were obstructed by fallen trees, &c, and the tanks choked . 
with branches, in consequence of which they have become either impas- 
sable or stagnant. 55 persons have sustained bodily injury, but reports . 
vary as todeaths; [ am certain many must have lost their lives on the 
occasion, but there is no arriving at the aetdal number of those ; 17 have — 
had*their limbs very severely injured and I fear cannot survive. As 
many of the wounded as we possibly could find were collected together, 
and were attended to by the native doctor who accompanied us. The 
females of the “ Koolin” families were looked after in their temporary 
abodes, and the severest cases we advised to be 3 removed to the hospital 
at Allipore, but without effect ; the “ Gunga they said was close at 
hand, whither their friends would take them. were they todie. To pre- 
vent our enforeing our wishes they appealed in the most pathetic terms } 
to their relatives and friends, and intimated to us that they preferred 

® Where a few houses have been left caotice. - 
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’ death to quitting their families, their . a and their homes 


even for a few days. . 
The astah used his influefice : money was even offered, but it 
#— was ofno avail; and we were eventually obliged to abandon the project. 
As much medicine as could be conveniently spared we made over to 
the gomastah and instructed him Row each kind should be used. We 
- then took our leave of the houseless sufferers of Codalea and bent «. 
our course towards Bykunthpore Village to the west of Codalea. On 
entering the limit of this village we were of opinion that it had not 
suffered in comparison with the former, and congratulated some of the 
inhabitants whom we met, upon it. They invited us to visit the interior 
of the place when they said we should be better able to judge of its con- 
dition: we had not proceeded far when we were convinced we had come 
toa hasty conclusion ; for about a quarter of a mile in length not a house, 
hut nor tree had escaped the violence of the storm, in fact every thing 
that opposed.its progress was levelled to the ground. Persons visiting the 
place ignorant of the oceurrence of the storm, would suppose the mis- 
chief, as far as trees are concerned, had been caused by fire ; I had almost 
_ come to the above conclusion myself on observing the stumps of trees, 
withered leaves and here and .posts of houses, &c. Such was the 
violence of the wind that. cocoanut and date trees were twisted out of 
the ground and hurled to a distance of two or three hundred feet; 
granaries out of number have been swept away, and life both of man and 
beast destroyed. We traversed the whole extent of the village and wit- 
nessed many shocking sights. In one place a cow was dug out after 
remaining beneath the ruins four days, and though life was not extinct, 
crows and yultures were devouring the body. gander 
When so many lives of human — beings and animals. have been lost 
without adequate means for the immediate removal of the bodies, it was ~ 
to be expected that the stench proceeding from the putrid carcases 
would become intolerable anf deter any one having rt regard for his own 
life from entering the place. _ But neither the putrefaction nor the repul- 
_ sive sight of mangled bodies deterred Mr. Parron from visiting the 
place and giving ‘such instructions to” ‘those under his authority as the 
iar cases of the village and of the maimed seemed immediately to 
"xequire®. The humanity | thus: exhibited contrasts 3 most: painfully with 
the conduct of those villagers: who ped seas ined no i etl is were 
. on indifferent _ to the misery and woe inflicted ste icingide others, | seemed 
almost indifferent to | their own concerns. be ei OATS hte any 
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I left my father at py ttt pore and visited Majaree Gaon, Pergun- 
nah Anarpur, Dum Dum, Anundpore, Baleaghatta, the galt water 
lake, and adjacent villages. Baleaghatta towards the * oes -not 
appear to have experienced the effects of the storm in all its orrors, as 
only a few huts came to the ground, and but one life was lost ; but Mr. 


G. Prixsev’s saltworks,on the opposite side of the canal have suffered 
materially*, | 







I could not,ascertain the actual los® of life and property in the canal, 
but by information collected from the boatmen and others it would 
appear that fifteen lives wete lost, and about twelve boats. “That there 
may have been more I do not deny; I only saw five wrecks, one of 
them in the new dock said to have been conveyed thither by the violence 
of the wind, the anchor of which must have ‘weighed at least twelve 
maunds! But in “ Batirndla”’ almost every boat was swamped. The 
villages of Sambandal and Chowbagan, have been laid desolate : men, 
women, and children have died without number as well as animals—I 
say without number, because there was an established hat in Samlandal, 
and on that day, I understand, it was crowded to excess by people 
from the neighbouring villages as well as by the residents. At By- 
kunthpore and Codalea the visitation has been awful indeed, but at the 
first mentioned places it surpasses all description; as far as the eye- 
could reach not a house is to. be seen, the grass (1 am at a loss how to 
account for it) has been consumed, and the choppers of houses have 
vanished as if they were mere vapour: Dongahsand Saultees} have 
been carried up, and in their descent shattered into atoms. The 
bark of the palm-trees have been pealed, off as with a knife, and their 
leaves broken into shreds; I am of opinion that the effect of the whirl- 
wind was more severely felt at Chowbogan and Sambandal than at 
any other part; also, that it was owing to the vast expanse of water 

* Some particulars of the damage sustained by these works are worthy of record. 
Au iron salt boiler weighing more than a maund was lifted into the air and con- 
veyed a few yards distance :—the tiles of the terraces inid in the best cement were 
ripped up as it were by suction. A beauliah or pleasure boat, lying on the ground 
for repuir disappeared, and only a few fiagments were fou@d:—the chimney was 
thrown down and the roofs of the salt golas blown away—it oppears from an observa- 
tion of Prof. O'SHAUGHNESSY Io this month's Asiatic Society's Proceedings, that : 
some of the salt fell in lamps at a great distance ! Large beams were lodged on the 


salt works from the opposite side of the canal; but the most extraordinary proof of 
the force exerted in am lateral direction was evinced in the projection of a slight 


bamboo horizontally through one of the raised tiled walks, which pierced through | e 
whole breadth, brenking the tiles on both sides. It has been cut of and preserved 
in sitn AS A monument of the storm.—A six-pounder could hardly have forced so 


4 








light an arrow through a mass of earth five feet thick.—Ep. ag 
; 4 Canoes aod hollowed logs of wood used as ishing boats.— Ep. 
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over which it took its course ere it met with any impediment, and 
having untered one of the above villages almost immediately after 
 erossi water every thing before it was swept away. It pursued 

its course in a southerly direction, levelling trees and houses in its 
course, exhausting itself at Codulga. The villages of Sambandal and 
Chowbagan are well raised ; the lands surrounding them, being remark- 
ably low and bounded on the west and south by paddy fields, and 
on the north by the lake ; no regular road leads to them but merely 
bunds, constructed for the preservation of the annual crops over which 
the inhabitants travel, which circumstances seem to account for the 
greater violence of the hurricane at these places. About three or four 
hundred yards to the west of Sambundal there are a few scattered huts 
slightly injured, and that chiefly in their thatch. / 

These villages were chiefly tuhabited by fishermen, who were at the 
time on the lake, and never felt the effects of the storm till on their 
return they found their villages demolished and only afew surviving to 
account for the occurrence. From the position of some of the bodies 
I should suppose that, escaping the falling houses they had been thrown 
down by the whirlwind; or the wind being excessively hot, which is 
said to have been the case, deprived them of breath; while others 
encountering bamboos, &c, which were flying about as so many straws, 
met with their death from thern. As instances of the effect of the bam- 
boos I must state that I saw a body resting on a bamboo which must 
have struck instantly dead ; also the body of a female not quite fifteen 
feet from a hut, and from which it is apparent she had been endeavour- 
ing to eseape, who having encountered a bamboo that was lying at her 
feet must have there fallen: In.a group were to be seen seven cows, 
one ina sleeping posture, aud but for the mangled condition, of the 
rest, I should have supposed it to be still alive, and am convinced that 
the animal died through fright or suffocation as there was not a tree nor 
house near toit. 

Békhavies or split bamboos forming the choppers of houses did 
great execution. * The gomastah of the above villages gave me the fol- 
lowing romantic account of the storm. eG Kafe Fe Gt 
_ On Sunday the 27th Choitro, at about half-past 2 Pr. M. while the 
fishers were out in the lake, the hurricane came on; that at first it 
appeared iv a westerly direction, and to the best of their judgment two 
dark columns that were visible whirling round and round descending to 
the earth, had the appearance of two huge daityas (or demons) prepar- 
ing for combat ; that a second before they fuirly alighted they engaged in 





mortal strife, and agitating the waters in the lake began their work of | 


w -. 
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. 
destruction on land, that such as were in their houses hastened out to 
witness this wonderful phenomenon, and ere they could r 
homes, which my informant tells me they were soon obl ” 
sudden darkness that overspread the place, the howling of the ‘ 
clouds of dust attending it, rendered it impossible for them to bear 
testimony as to which ef the two gained the victory: that from the 
occurrence of the whirlwind, to the period it lasted, or left these parts, 
it did not occupy twenty minutes, and was almost immediately followed 
by sunshine, little or no rain, but a severe fall of hail, which probably 
deprived some of life. The gomastah further informed mie that after the 
storm had subsided such as could do so, had their families conveyed to 
the neirhbouring villages, others abandoned the place altogether and 
there were none to remove the dead and dying. Of the latter he remarked 
there were scarcely any. I might as well notice here, that it is said, that 
examining the bodies the following day they had the appearance of 
beme burnt by fire; I could only find two of the wounded at Chowbagan 
who were despatched to the hospital at Allipowre. At the village termed 
Mazare Ganw the whirlwind came on at about half-past one o'clock, 
at Soorah, Anundpore, Balleaghatia, Chowbagan, and Sambandal, two 
and three o'clock ; and the villages further east, Bykunthpoor and Coda- 
fea, four o'clock, and though not lasting more than half an hour in 
each, its effects have been truly distressing ; it hailed im the above 
mentioned places, and in the two last named villages the hail was trian- 
gular. I give this latter informationas I derived it, but at Dum Dum the 
stones were uncommonly large, one weighed three and a half pounds*; 






whether my informant was exaggerating I am not aware, but [ saw a 


large Aandi (capable of containing seven or eight seers) containing water 
which he assured me was of the hailstone, the weight of which is given 
above ; he said it might have weighed more, but was broken in its fall: the 


fragments he did not collect. ’ 


a 


° We have been inforthad that one hailstone at Dum Dury would not go into 
a finger-glass; we picked up some at the mint nearly as large as walnuts, 


The large size of these stones led us to suppose that they must have been of in- 


tense cold on their issuing from the clouds, so us to continue condensing and 
freezing the moisture of other clouds, and the air, in their passage downwards. 
We collected a quantity immediately on their a the ground, but theie 


temperature was then exactly 32°.—Ep. — “4 , ee 
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Statement exhibiting the number of lives computed to have been lost, the 
nameggmme the villages through which the hurricane passed, and other 
parise 
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The extreme length “of storm, properly speaking, is 16 miles, the effects from 
* Kewrapokur to AnwiMipore (4 miles) bees slightly felt. 
<p any — = 2. ges #4 sz ee” 
4 - Po STSCRIPT. —There may be thought to be so much of the marvellous 
in the foregoing account, however authentic and worthy of confidence, 
“that we are almost afraid to add to it the annexed extractfrom a Ma- 
dras newspaper. It should have been authenticated by the name or 
“names of. the Europeans who witnessed it. The hail may have see 
| drifted together after its fall, and consolidated by its being colder 
fee and thus cemented by freezing the moisture ‘precipitated’on sine 
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the atmosphere. 
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Falling of a block of Ice: gira Bhar an SF 

‘* We are afraid that, like the person who favored us with ount, 
we shall be accused of telling a traveller's story, but the lcs wot 
verified to us to admit of our questioning the statement which we make. 
At Nowloor, in the neighbourhood of, and about two miles from, Dhar- 
war, there fell a few days since a block of ice or a body of hailstones in 
one mass, which measured 19 feet 10 inches. This extraordinary 
mass fell on a Sunday night, and on the Wednesday succeeding, a ser- 
vant, who was sent for the purpose of bringing away a pailful of the 
bulk, reported that the mas then s{ill remaining was as large aa three 
palanquins. We think such a fall as this must have astonished those 
who resided in the neighbourhood, who may thank their good fortunes 
that the mass broke not upon any devoted head. This phenomenon is 
to be attributed to the electrical state of the atmosphere, thunder storms 
have been very frequent of late in the neighbourhood of Dharwar, and 
but a short time since a tree in the fort of Belgaum was shattered to 
pieces by the electrical fluid, which fell only thirteen yards distance 
from the powder magazine. Much as we should have relished a portion 
of the frozen bulk (and we fancy in this climate the occurrence even 
of a hailstorm would not be unaccompanied with pleasure), we have no 
relish to have the missiles of the elements of such devastating dimen- 
sions as that which we flow record.”—Bombay Courier, May 15, 1838. 








VI.—Account of _an ancient temple at Hissar, and of the ship model 
at that place. By Capt. Wm. Brown. ) 


Having visited Feroz Swan's pillar in the fort here, it immediately 
struck me that the base part of the column was one of the ancient Baudh 
monuments, corresponding with those at Allahabad and Delhi. The 
stone appears of the same description, but has suffered much from ex- 
posure to the climate ; it has also the appearance of having been partially 
worked by Feroz’s orders, and probably some inscription was cut upon 
it by his workmen, but of which there is now no ttace owing to the 
peeling off of the exterior surface. I however observed, near the upper 
part of the stone, some of the ancient, letters, which apparently have 
been saved by accident, and haying procured a ladder, I copied them as 
correctly as possible, and.few and indistinct as they are, I think it is 
likely they will satisfy you that this is ome of the lats erected by 
Pivavast. Hissar is on the road to Cadul, and has always form- 
ed one of the serais or resting places on that route, common with 
“Mehim, Hansi, Sersa, &c.; and itis not improbable other lits may 
3 n 2 tena w ae 
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be found further onwards, particularly as it ‘enihile the Buddhist religion 
extended to the northwest. 

The int stone forming the#base of Peroz's pillar at Hissar is of 
one piece, ond is 10 feet 10 inches high : how much ef it is sunk in the 
ground below I cannot tell, but probably there is as merch of it below as 
above, and some of the ancient inscriptions may still be preserved on 
the lower parts. The greatest circumference of the stone aboveground 
is eight and a half feet. The rest of the pillar is of the red sandstone, 
common at Agra, and there is part of the columm near the second cor- 
nice made of coarse white marble. ‘There is a massive iron rod on the 
top which formerly served to support a cupela; several attempts have 
been made to extract this red by natives, but they have always failed. 
From the base of the column to the top of this red the height 18s about 
45 feet; the column is solid, and there is no way of easily getting to 

the top. 

: The pillar is situated in the centre of a square of old buildings, 
which at present are osed as a magazine. In one of them is a Ty- 
khana with a passage underground, which is said to extend to Hansi, 
a distance of 16 miles. On the hill near DelAi where the Delhi lat 
was found, of which Major Pew sent you a description, there is a 
similar passage underground, which is said to extend to the /umna river. 
I have myself explored a considerable distance of this passage, but was 
glad to get back owing to the lights having gone out. It does not 
appear to be known for what purpose these passages underground were 
made. 

I now come to describe another building at Hissar, and although of 
Fexoz's time, yct it claims an interest as having been a model of a ship 
prepared by one of the emperor's ameers who had seen one, but who 
not being able to describe it sufficiently to his majesty, was ordered to 
build one of stone and lime. ‘There are several apartments, and a 
Madrissa in the interior. The building is wide and evidently got up 
in haste, and could not have given his majesty a very good idea of a 
clipper: some of ¢he old Dutch men-of-war of Van Tromp’s time, 
might have warranted the resemblance such as it is, and of which I 
enclose sketches, as also of Fexoz’s pillar. 

Nors.—The faint traces of letters on the Hansi pillar have much more the ap- 
‘pearance of English capitals than old Indian letters. i read however as the latter, 
they form no word met with on the other léts. It may therefore be doubted whe- 


ther this stunted sbaft was one of the series—unless indeed the greater part of it 
js boried below the ground, 





We have unfortuaontcly mis! ‘cite of the ship -house, » but if the building 


were really intended to give his ‘Majesty no idenof a ship, we cannot flatter the 
architect on Bis, atecess, nor the ‘faouarch on the » felicity of hig, design E> 
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VII.—An account of the Iain Temple at Bad: dsir; and ruins of Badra- 
- nagri in the province of Cutch. By Lieut. W. Postans- 

The temple, of which the accompanying isa plan, is situated near 
the town of Badrdsir, in this province, about 30 miles south from 
Bhoj, and about two miles from the ult of Cutch, in the portion of the 
country called the Adnid, (or coast.) Surrounding this building may 
be traced the remains of numerous habitations which, according to 
tradition, once belonged to the ancient town of *Badrdnagi7, a sea-port 
and flourishing place. The temple is said to have been originally 
erected by one JAccrusd*, a banyan, about 800 years since, during the 
prosperous days of Badra vagri, of which Jacorusa was a wealthy inha- 
bitant. Itis built of the sandstone peculiar to the province, in the 
form of an oblong square, the sides of which respectively face to the 
cardinal points, and may be about 30 feet high. The only entrance is 
to the north, under a portico of two stones, and low doorway with flight 
of steps. With the exception of this front, which is elaborately carved 
in the pagoda style of architecture, the other three sides present 
nothing externally, but flat stone walls ;the mterior however amply 
compensates for this want of exterior ornament. I have not had the 
advantage of seeing any of this description of temple elsewhere, and 
this is, I have reason to believe, the only one ofthe kind in Curch, but I 
am informed that it is not unusual for these buildings to present the 
same uninteresting features externally, whilst their interiors are orna- 
mented even more profusely than the Hindu+. The imside of the 
building may be considered as divided into two parts, that nearest the 
entrance, which may be styled the vestibule, is covered in and support- 
ed by 45 pillars with two domes; whilst the further end of the quadran- — 
gle, containing the sanctum or pagoda, in which is the depository for 
the figure of PAnasNAtu, is open at the top. This pagoda rises higher 
than the surrounding building, and is most ,beautifully and elaborately 
carved with figures, many of them large but generally on a small scale ; 
if exceptions should be taken to the attitudes of some of these, they 
must still rank very high as specimens of this description of sculpture. 
The figures of Pan asnatu (who is one of the twenty-four saints pe- 
culiar to this sect), and his attendants, as represented in the moe pate 
" panying sketch, are of white marble, answering to the same Corr 
tion as I once observed in some figures from the temples at A’bidt. 

coin dynasty ?—W. H. W. ~ 
i lea aie Wicaaaite ‘thls sable will come under the denomination 
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ticle on the Jains, vol. 9th of Asiatic Researches, 
ep ey ical to have been brought from Gureraf:indeed the marble is not 


procurable io Cufch, 
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. ee a to trace the existence of the town of Badrénagri. Coins are 
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They are small, PARASNATH not being more than two feet high: 
the rest upon the same scale, highly finished and well carved. The 
depository is a small room, guarded by two doors anda narrow passage ; 
the approach by a flight of steps, from a double row of columns, lead- 
ing from the front entrance through the vestibule. A verandah, as- 


_cended by three steps from the floor, runs all yound the interior of the 


building, with pillars and arches; beyond this are 52 niches for the 
reception of figures of PARASNATH, only one of which is at present 
occupied. The part of the verandah, which is opposite the pagoda and 
open at the top, is exquisitely carved. Such indeed may be said of the 
whole of this building which, although upon a small scale, is in every 
corner most studiously and beautifully decorated with figures, scrolls, 
and every description of ornament. The roof, which is gained from 
the upper story of the portico, presents the extraordinary appearance of 


54 domes (including the two larger ones before mentioned, and which 


are each 50. feet in circumference) in a space of about 100 feet by 70, 
each of the niches in the verandah underneath being surmounted by its 
corresponding dome :—these niches are 4 feet wide, and 5 feet deep. 
The compartments contained in the wing to the east, do not appear to 
belong to the temple, of which they form no part, and were probably 
designed as offices ;—at present they are inaccessible, being blocked up 
with stones and rubbish, whilst the damp air which has collected in 
them, is most stifling in its effects. ‘The corresponding wing appears 
to have been destroyed by the earthquake. 

Until some 15 years since, this beautiful building. was. ‘alltered to 
remain in a state of ruin and decay, but Gor,i (for gurijt) KANTWAJEHM, 
a wealthy Jain, with praiseworthy zeal, has caused it to, be extensively 
repaired ; the portico which had suffered from the earthquake has been 
re-placed, and the whole is now in good cso two peons and a priest 
being deputed to look after, it. ; 

At a short distance from the above are the. ruins of a temple: to Ma- 
MNADEO, Which is said to be situated outside, and close to, what was once 
the wall of Badrénagri ; of this latter however, no remains are to be 
traced, the principal attraction of this ruin consists in the picturesque 
appearance, presented by its various parts, to which the earthquake of 
1819 has mainly contributed. It is devoid of. ornament, and _very 
_ Small. ’ These two buildings, with piles of loose stones, are all that now 
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were ever intended to convey any meaning. These coins are of silver* 
_and of the same size and value as the goree, the present current coin 

of the country: they are known to the natives, in common with others, 
as Gadhid paisd, a title which only belongs to those bearing the im- 
press of a donkey, as their name implies; but the natives of Cutch be- 
stow this title indiscriminately on numismatic relics ; the coree of 
the former Raos of Cutch alqne excepted. - . 

I cannot avoid remarking a very curious cvincidence between the 
situation of the ruins of Badrdanagri, and those of Rdepur, or old 
Mandary about 36 miles to the westward of the former; they are 
about the same distance from the sea, and were both, according to popu- 
lar tradition, seaport towns and flourishing places ; they are considered. 


to bear the same date as to antiquity, and probably owe their abandon- 


ment and downfall to the same cause. ; 


If the least reliance is to be placed on the traditions of the ciontitea)s 
the present appearance of these towns would clearly indicate a gradual 
receding of the sea from the northern shore of the gulf of Cutch. 

The Jain priests, better known iu the province by their title of Gorjis, — 
are to be found in small numbers at Méndavi, Bhooj, and Anjir, 
which location may be attributed to these being the great trading places, 


and banian towns of Cutch. Many of the banians profess the Jain re- 


ligion, and patronize the Gorjis as their religious instructors. Those of 
the Gorjis}+ (or gariis), who carry the non-destruction of animal life to 


the greatest possible extent, are to be seen with a piece of cloth tied 


over the mouth, and a brush in the left hand, to drive the insects from 
their path; they do not wash their clothes for the same reason, and are 
distinguished by the title of Sadué. The Goryis, as well as the Sddas, 
shave the head, and wear no turbans; they are complete ascetics, pro- 
fessing celibacy and continence, but if they are not defamed they can 
lay little claim to the latter virtue, Sy: * 

Gonrnsi KANTWAJEH, before mentioned, is ‘tis greatest man of the class 
in the province,- and very wealthy. I have never heard that these men 
can compete with the brahmins in learning or acyuirements, nor is 
there much to be gained in the course of conversation with them, but 


<4, They are of the Indo-Sassanian series as depicted in vol. iv. pl. xlix. Sas. 13-15, 
and vol. vi. pl. xiv. fig. 12. 

. + The siete gor is applied to those of the sect who are Sanidssis, rencuiti 
of. the world and its pleasures ; they profess to abstain from pleasure io any form, 
and are thus distinguished from the Brahmins, who marry and follow the doe- 
trines of the vedds ; the persons above described are these Gurts, (corrupted into 
Gorjts.) For full particulars of this sect, see the learned papers by phd S acrs kro 
wnd others, in the 9th vol. of ‘* the Asiatic Researches.”” 
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whether this proceeds from stupidity or a Riccnur to impart any 
information respecting their fgith and practices, I know not. I must 
not however omit to mention a trifling exception to this rule in one of 
the sect at Bhooj, Gorsi Pursast, who to some trifling acquirements of 
Sanskrit, adds a knowledge of the poetry peculiar to this province, as well 
as that of Marwar, of which latter he isa native; his books are all writ- 
tenin whatis styled the Gwalior bhakha*® ; he is also sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with astrology and astronomy, to cast nativities, and foretell fates : 
this latter accomplishment is quite sufficient to secure him great influ- 
ence with the people of Bhoo/, whose superstition, even for ng@ives, ex- 
ceeds all bounds. Although the three towns, before mentioned, are fur- 


-nished with their proportion of TAhdnas, (sthanas) or places.of Jain wor- 


ship, the structure at Badrdnagri is the anly one in the province with 
which I am acquainted deserving the title of a temple ; it is, according 
to all accounts, as ancient as the oldest of those at mount A’éd, and 
although not erected of such costly materials is a beautiful specimen 
of its style of architecture, denoting either greater prosperity at Badra- 
nog?rs than is known in the trading towns at present, or a greater de- 
gree of zeal in the Jain sectarians of its period. = 

Nors.— Puwssajzi, in accordance with a system which attains in Cutch, 
of giving lands and villages, in endm, to fakirs, peers, and jogies, has a 
village in his possession. The religious establishments of the Khanphaties 
and Kaprias alone, possess between them not less than thirty villages. 
True, they apply the revenue thus derived to charitable purposes, but 
numerous are the imstances in which it is otherwise appropriated, and 
the revenue consequently suffers to support the least useful, if not the 
most worthless, members of a community. 

Anjar, 20th August, 1837. 





- 





VIIL.—Examination of the separate edicts of the Aswastama inscrip- 
tion at Dhauli in Cuttack. (Plate X.) By James Prinser, 
Sec. &ec. * 

I now return from Girndr to the spot on the opposite side of the 
peninsula connected with it in so curious a manner, to render an account 
of the two edicts, which I postponed on my notice of the double version 


- im March, as being of a local nature. My readers will however, in the 
_ first instance, wish to know more of the locality, and of the circumstanee 


of the discovery of these Dhauli inscriptions, which, though situated, 
as it appears, close to the highroad at Shuwaneswar, had" entirely 
. Mégadbi Bhésa.—W,. H. W. - “ 
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escaped notice until the afsiduous inquiries of Lieut. Kitror brought 
them to light, and once more realized the moral adage of * eyes and no 
eyes.— The more crédit is due to him, that Colonel Mackenzre with 
his myrmidons had been at Bhuvaneswar and had ransacked the coun- 
try round about:—General Sruant and other of the minor class of 


) antiquaries had been there too, and fiad in their usual fashion stripped 


and carried off all the images and fragments of old stones they could lay 
hands on: which would have been enough to explain the shyness of the 
priests in the neighbourhood at pointing out other remains, but that for 
those of Buddhism they wéuld have had no repugnance at giving in- 
formation, and would doubtless have been glad to turn the attention of 
the invader upon them to save the spoliation of their own temples. 

Mr. Kirroe's recent expedition in search of coal gave him an oppor- 
tunity of revisiting DhAaudi and of taking sketches of the various caves 
in the neighbourhood which he had no time on his fornier visits, to do 
more than inspect. I here insert an extract from his Journal on the 
subject, and make public acknowledgment to him for the numerous 
lithographs in illustration of it, all of which, drawn by himself, are 
faithful, and not exeggerated, representations of the venerable and de- 
serted grottos of the Buddhist priesthood. : 


Note by Mr. Kirror on the Aswastama inscription at Dhauli near | 
Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, §c- 


_ “ The province of Orissa boasts of more ancient temples, sacred spots 
and relics than-any other in Hindustan, and though many of its more 
noted antiquities are well known te us, yet, there is reason to believe 
that some, (perhaps even more worthy of notice,) remain hidden. That 
which forms the subject of this paper, I had the good fortune to discover 
by the merest accident: a byragi priest, native of Mirzapoor near Be- 


nares having described it to me; such, hoavever, is the aversion the 
_ Ooriyahs have, to our going near their places of worship, that I was 


actually decoyed away from the spot, when within a few yards of it, 


being assured that there was no such place, and had réturned for a mile 
or more, when I met with a man who led me back to the spot by torch- 
light. I set fire to the jangal and perceived the inscription which was 
completely hidden by it.. I subsequently returned and copied it. — | 
“The Aswastama is situated on a rocky éminence forming one of a 
cluster of hills, three in number, on the south bank of the Dyah river, 
near to the village of Dhauli, aud close to the northwest corner of the 
famous tafk called Konsala-gang, said to have been excavated by raja — 
Ga NGESWARA Deva, king of Maulinga in the I2th century in expia- 
31 a. 4 , 
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tion of a grievous sin—lI will here digress little and relate the story 
told by the people of Ovissd., 

“Maha réjaadhi raja GANCeswarna Deva, having become ecnamour- 
ed of his daughter (by name) KosaLa, sought to cast off the odium of 
incest he had committed, by the following stratagem. 

“ Having assembled the priest#and other learned men of his court, he 
questioned them as to whether it was lawful for aman to enjoy the 
fruit of his own sowing? Unaware of the real purport of the question, 
an affirmative answer, such as the raja wished, to suit his conscience, 
was given. After a time the princess being delivered of a son, the 
rija was taken to task for his infamy, but he, on the other hand, threw 
the blame upon those whose counsel he had sought, reminding them of 
their answer to the quéstion by which he had deceived them. 

« The brahmins, in atonement for the sin they had apparently been the 
cause of, ordained that a golden vase with a small perforation at the bot- 
tom should be placed, (filled with water) on the head of the offspring who 
was to be led by his mother round a space of ground as much as they could 
travel over until the whole of the water should be expended, and that a 
tank should afterwards be excavated comprising such space ; this mandate 
was obeyed and the tank (when finished) called “ Kosala Gang” atter 
the raja GAnGcreswara and his daughter Rosara. 

“ R4ja GAnceswarRa Deva is said to have reigned in the 12th century 


~ of the Christian era*®. 


«J must now describe the Aswastama. The hills before alluded to, 
rise abruptly from the plains and occupy a space of about five furlongs 
by three; they have a singular appearance from their isolated position, 
no other hills being nearer than eight or ten miles. ‘They are appa- 
rently volcanic, and composed of upheaved breccia with quartzose rock 
intermixed. 

« The northernmost hill may be about 250 feet at its highest or eastern 
end, on which is a ruined temple dedicated to ManApgva: the other 
hills or rather rocks are less elevated. ! 

« Beneath the temple on the eastern and southern declivities are several 
small caves (c c) and the remains of many more; also two natura] 
caverns or clefts in the rock, one being choked up with rubbish the 
other (p) clear for eighty or a hundred feet, beyond which it is impos- 
sible to penetrate, the passage becoming very narrow and the stench of 
the myriads of bats (inhabiting it) quite suffocatingt. At the mouth of 

* Vide Stimuine's Orisss and Painsnr's Usefal Tables. 

+ found two species of bat new to me, the one of a bright orange color, the other 
black with a very long tail, like a mouse but much thinner, | 
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: 


this cavern is an inscriptfon (Fig. 2,) slightly scratched on a detached 
block of stone. The inscription (Fig. 1,) is roughly cut in a small cave 
(8) on the southern face. a < 

“There are traces of other buildings having formerly existed on this 
and the adjoining hills, also in the cavities between them (mM fF) there 
is a fine temple dedicated to GaNEsmaA and Mauapeva at the wes- 
tern cave of the hill, also ruins of several others. (G H.) 

** Stone has been extensively quarried here fog the different temples in 
the vicinity, and (I should venture to add) for Kandrak*. The Aswastama 
is situated on the northerneface of the southernmost rock near its sum- 
mit; the rock has been hewn and polished for a space of fifteen feet 
long by ten in height, and the inscription deeply cut thereon being 
divided into four tablets, the first of which appeafs to have been executed 
at a different period from the rest; the letters are much larger and not 
so well cut. The fourth tablet is encircled by a deep line, and is cu 
with more care than either of the others. 

“‘ Immediately above the inscription is a terrace sixteen feet by fourteen 
(a) on the right side of which (as you face the inscription) is the fore 
half of an elephant, four feet high, of superior workmanship ; the whole 
is hewn out of the solid rock. ‘There is a groove four inches wide by two 
in depth round three sides of the terrace, with a space of three feet left 
(a doorway ?) immediately in front of the elephant; there are also 
two grooves, one on either side of the elephant on the floor and in 
the perpendicular face; these must have been intended probably to fix 
a wooden canopy- ‘ 

« There are also many broken caves inthe rocks adjoining the Aswas- 
fama, and the foundations of many buildings ; one in particular immedi- 
ately above the inscription which may have been one of the chatyas or 
stupas mentioned in the inscription. 

The elephant does not seem to be an object of worship, though I 
was informed that one day in every year is appointed, when the brah- 
mins of the temples in the vicinity attend, and throw water on it, and 
besmear it with red lead in honor of GANESHA. m : 

«< There are five caves in a row on the high rock south of the elephant 
(c c c) called by some ** Panch-pandav" and by others “ Panch-gosain :" 
beside these caves (where there are traces of many others) there are 
numerous small holes like mortars, cut in the rock ; these were probably 
used to compound the drugs and medicines by the medical devotees 
mentioned in the inscriptions. Like cavities occur at the caves of Ahand- 
giri; some larger than the rest have been used as reservoirs. ’ 

* The black pagoda. 
$12 = . 
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« Having described the Aswastama. I wll return to the tank (Ko- 
sala-gang). This once superb artificial sheet of water is now partly 
choked up with the accumulated mud and sand of ages, one half of it 
only remaining covered with water, except in the rainy season, when it 
is filled to its full extent of one mile and a half in length, by five fur- 
longs in breadth ; it was originally,fed by means of a canal leading from 
the Dych river to the northwest corner of it. “There is an island called, 
‘nar’ or Barabati or ‘fort’ in the centre, now in ruins. 

«The canal is now choked up ; there are the remaios of several small 
bridges near it. 

“The mound round the tank, is evidently the’ site of alarge city. There 
are heaps of stone, foundations, potsherds and bricks, particularly on 
the Dhauli or western side. This may have been the city mentioned in 
the inscription. With regard to the other stupas named there has 
Been a large circular building on the summit of the Odayagiri rock. 

“ Shuvaneswar is the site of a very extensive city the name of which 
is lost: the present village is called after the great temple, ‘ Ling raj, 
Bhuvaneswara.” 

There are several of the small isolated hills called Panch-panded 
asthéns in some of which there are small caves. There is also a natural 
cayern in the great hill at Kurda attributed to the Pandavas, in which 
there is said to be a small inscription. : 


Note. Persons wishing to yisit the Aswastoma should proceed as far as Sur- 
duipoor, Nyabazar at the N. E. corner of the Aosala-gang on the Porree road, and 
then proceed directly along the edge of the tank: vide mop. There is also a direct 

~path from Bhuwaneswar to Dhauli hill. | 


I now proceed to the two chief inscriptions, in the old Padi character, 
premising that the present text, which is taken from Mr. Kirtoe’s 
original pencil transcript, corrected by a second visit to the spot, will 
be found to differ here and there from the lithograph in Pl. X., which 
was done in a hurry. ° 
ie First separate tablet at Dhauli.- 


“BSL Cha SAL Kd SEMA “Thalé Got 
bAShL Wd BTN VLA rESE FLL PLCs? 
Lu 2ddAd Hdl Ddd BELA 2dI PAL 
HOL WAL HLA? ALL Old Cidblbad HLAE LS ~ 
Addu ytd dou ¥la VESY HOLED-deEt - 
2) dot eae teott GuIFFL veas LB 
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El&LL SY s444 CL-LO Hb Gob + LS ¥LK 
PA MOPU'L DS PIAGAL DA’ CEEKOLE be D+ 
Uvd @) ODLS Ltd § CULK AATA Ht 
ALO‘DIX + Hid @MOLELPOLEVLA AA SASL 
ALG LAYP? UCGPLYA 4b d SAL Ld UCU E 
KOhb HUSLL LOVLL AVOILHLS AL HOLL 
FY8-OL L *SAELFA PA @ OUESYYR DA 
dddd ¥V HidtL HAV d Lhd PPV ADL 
A ERC RUS CR So LCi PE os Gere 
Do A GebhAL OA Gb HL e VA bods HA BS 
i'OLb HLhdO740 8E... Ad UC CFL BL HOL 
Hb bCLA ‘UC Ob LY LE PALO? ANd HJOL 
SiSalDietolead Di hao AGL: HAal+u-b¢ DES 
Id DA dA‘ HJDLAOA HL HULL PLO 7d 
JEADLIAL GAEL WAYdd ADM LODVA h DFT 
Cb GASES h:d FAD AG hDO wee GE GAS 
DkL HOLD tL JU VPA GP PL LAVSL 
LUt ddd ASL LES) th Hh UO Dé 
H+ US °° $8 es Lhe) DAs . 
DAL d HOL G+ CD'S)8YA Liddy L'ddy du 
fayLoy PH1910 W@W Biv 8 Pbk) | 
DAY HO’ ELA* °° O MIVA HO 88 HLAOK 
Lelatd +83 PALS” HOL LTY ® ba: 
Hed BA Dd HAFR LAK ALSHL LY SA-ISA CG 
Ho Hw 4) A BGYA La¥w A HLA DL AF HEU 
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LA HAL+'S DAL ELMA™ A® LAT +UK HO 
JEL HLdO 
| Last separate tablet at Dhauli. 

beivbld S’dll RASL €4YU 8d SA 
SL HH DTH Le” Corased to the end;.see above.) 
2SJAd Hudl’ Phd BULA Bod DAM HOA 
HAL (the rest erased,) HO LE-L > SYU+ 2 A ASLEA 
UNL Gettt+ CATFFL LESKA LY (the rest erased, 
AD HAL HS bkL Fbddd °° BS SY HA 
OO GLY hth GG oe: BRISA 
MoSK Hdddd GIBSJES ¥¥ HLEILS > SA 
Wdl beL tL HL FA PdFLIVAS BY LYA: 
dD'S'dis Gett LITtd HIDLS DAA HOw 
b+ 11 G8 Kb HL. DPAFLL+ HLA: dé bod 
3 BA’ HULS LORd BY HEVd Ud’ A ai BdJASL 
Hd) ~ dXL DL CULE +A HO-UL AO- PSL OL 
Hot HO-d HALS BSL OL Hid’ LA Hot HOd 
LETS YL PSL Udd AL? HLOHAS PSL Lt 
Fg kt ie DAL HOL ¢OV AL HddLd 
GAdILd ~ 2° URIS ieikttwb inotdaklcAS a 
Al ha: WJD°°° BYd HLid PLOPALAG HOLD .° 
rb SOSPK tb DL BGA qe Pet LEbA Se 
HotLiL DBdJLLd Ad HEL ied JG Hid 
Ae Rak TAKE GEL: 8d qr H ASU 
Rad eaic BAL ue ty Kh AS wo d uc Gy es 
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First eeparate Tublet at Dhaulié. 

Devanampiyasa vachanena Tosaliyam mahdm4ta nagala vihélaka 
vataviyam. Am kichhi (defhdm) i Wannam, tam ichhémi kéilinam: 
enam pativedaye ham: duvalatecha a&labhe ham, esa cha me mokhy- 
arate duvale: etast athesi am tuphe Af anusathi tuphe hi; bahdsu 
panasahasesu 4yata jana me gachha ¢ha sumunis4nam. Save sumunise 
paja mamafi: atha pajAye ichhami hakam; savena hitasukhena hida 
lokika pdralokiliiya yujeviti s he me ... hasqa supa? ich&mi duka no 
cha pApunitha ava - - - - - a - nedhava eka pulise mandti; etam sepi 
desam no sava dekhatelhi éuphe éte ; savi hitapiniti—yam eka pulise ... 
bandhanam v4 palikilesam va papunn4ti, tota hota akasm4 tena bandha- 
na taka; ane cha ... Ba hu janodasiye dukhiyati: tata ichhitaviye 
tuphe hi; niti majham patipddayemati. Imehi*cha vagahi no patipajati ; 
—isaya, asulopena, nithuliyena, tilanfya, andviitiyé, dlasiyena, k4lam- 
mathena,—se ichhitaviye kiti ete bahu ... vevu maméAti : efe sucha savesu 
mila anasulope atulana cha, nitichham eckilante siyA! ete ugati sam- 
chalita vadhentu, va hitapiye etaviye, va hevam meva eda ...tuphakatena 
vataviye; anam na dakhita, hevancha hevam ata dev4nampiyasa anusa 
thi, se mah@ ...... tasa sampatipida yeham: mahe asaye asampatipaticha 
sampatipadayami, nahi etanananthi sagasa 4ladhino lajaladha dughalehi - 
isAnam meva mannata manam ; atilekesa patipajamane cha, tam santam 
&ladhayisathati ...... tam apananiyam ehatha ! | 

Iyam cha lipi tisa nakhatena (sota) viy4 antamési cha ¢i s e na na 
khat end pi eken&pi sotaviyé: hevam cha kalanta taphe, sanghatha 
sampatipadayitave: etAya atha ya iyam lipi likhita Jhida ena nagala 
viyopalaka sasatam samayam yujavii : nagala janasa ‘akasma pali bodha 
va akasma pali ...... ka ma deva no si vdya yiti. 

Etaye cha athaye hakam dhamma mate panchasu panchasu vasesu 
nikhamayisami: eakha khase a ..... se khi nélambhe hisati: etama- 
than janita ......... tha alati atha mama anusathiti. Ujenyé sepicha 
kumilesetéyevam athaye nikh&mayisati Ridisammeva vatam, no cha 
atikamayisati tinivas4ni he me vatam; khasalate pi ada a ... te mahé- 
mata nikhamisanti anusayAnam, tad4 ad pa pits atanekamma etapi jana 
satam tammpi tam kho kalanti atha léjine anusathi. 

- Last separate Tablet at Dhauli. 

‘Dev&nampiyasa vachanena Tosaliyam kuméle mahamét4 cha vataviyal 
an kichhi dakhami ha (nam tam ichhami kilinam, enam pativedayeham) 
duv4latacha ‘@labheham ; esa cha me mokhyamata duvala. Etasi athasi 
an tuphe ( hi anusathi tuphie hi; bahiisu panasahasesu dyata jana me 
gachha cha | sumunisanam / save sumunise paja mama) atha pajaya 


iech4mi hakam iti, savena hifa sukhena hidalokika ‘palalokikaye yuje- 
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...siyé: anténam aviditanam kaéchha vasul&®.. (6) ... mama ichhémi 
antasu..... i panevute; iti, - Devanampiye ...... mataramaviye ... 
have vuti. Asvasevu cha suRhameva lahevu mama anodukhahevam 
(sa) va nikhamachine: Dev4nampiya aha: kiti echa kiye: khami- 
tave mama nimitam cha dhammam cha hevd, hidaloka palalokam cha 
&ladhayevu. Etasi athasi hakameanusasami ftuphe anu (sethife) eta- 
kena hakam anusasita cha (Ai) dancha vedita &hayami ; patinicha mama 
ajalasa: hevam katukag me chalitaviyam | 
USVE ....+.+.. Chi tani ena papume vu iti. 

Atha piye tathaé devanampiye adhaka: ath cha atA hevam devaénam- 
piye (m@/ nusampati adhaka: atha cha paja hevam mdne devénampi- 
yasa; se hakam anusasite va deva4anampiyaka dise vutike hosdmi. Etaye — 
athaye Dubaladhi tuphe*ctha swasanaéye hitasukhaye cha (e) sa hidalo- 
kika paralokikaye : hevancha Kalantam tuphe swagam alAdhayitave, 
tate mama cha ananichham ehatha! Et&ye athaye iyam lipi likhité : 
hida ena mahamataswasatam (nd) ma yajisati. A‘sisanaéye dhamma 
chalandye cha tasté atanam : iyamcha lipi anabhdtun masam tisena na- 
khatena sotaviyéa. Kamamcha khanakhanasi antalapi tisena ekena 
sotaviya ; hevam kalanti tuphe, sanghatha sampatipadayitave. 

Translation of the first separate Tablet at Dhauli. | 

By command of Devdnamrprya (the beloved of the gods)! In 
(the city of) Tosali,, the public officers in charge of the town are to 
be enjoined (as follows :)— 

* Whomsoever I ascertain to be a murderer, him do I desire to be 
imprisoned. This I publicly proclaim, and I will carry it into effect 
however difficult: for this my supreme will is irresistible !—On this 
account the present tope (stupa) vs denominated ) the tope of com- 
‘mandment. 

“From amongst many thousand met oh ye my chosen people! a" 
pair ye (hither) to the holy,men, Every righteous man is my org 


a 





Notes to the Sarat tablet. ; 
Tosaliyam, equivalent to the Sanskrit loc, A148 from Alrast. Nagala vikdluka 
vafaviya,  WARA, it shall be said to the inhabitants; &e. There should be nv long 3 
to the two Inst words, vihdraké vataviyd, perhaps omitted in copylog. : 
An kachhi de.... this mutilated seutence is filled up from wa duplicate in the next 
aa. so = 
Kélinam, 2 prisoner from Adrd. (quere kdritam). ~ fd oi 
reggie cha e Cae see the _observations—it is rendered ken ty ‘the Sen- 
Ab tale and in spite. of ‘difficulties (irvesistibilities) ‘L execute 2" 
e Sanskrit bas the double sense « of doing aod kiting. “toh 
| TC: ‘and this be desyreipe 
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subject, and for my subjecfs I desire this only, that they may. be posses- 
sed of every benefit and happiness: as to things of this world and of the 
world beyond !............... and furthermore I desire ye do not purify 
the wibked ‘whtilud:2. 2] A. LASS. Ce Le ee eae 

“« In this country and not any where else is to be seen such a stupa (7) 
in which is provided proper rules of Moral conduct. When one man 
relieves (his fellow-creature) from the bondage and misery (of sin), it” 
necessarily follows that he himself is released from bondage ; but again 
despairing at the number of human bein@® in the same state (whom he ~ 
is unable to relieve) he is fnuch troubled. Thence is this stupa so 
desirable (as an asylum ?) ; that in the midst of virtuous regulations we > 
may pursue our obedient course! 

And"through these classes (of deeds) are people rendered disobedient © 





edict No. 4 (page 3597, vol. VI.) echa tyam afend pachupagamane se me mokhyamate— 
in Sanskrit VX SIMA VWHA: BS: A - “and whoso from bis 
soul is a follower after this edict, he is by me (esteemed) the most desirable." 5 

Am for yat or yam (see remarks on Dhaulf dialect page 277); ¢€ for ye, ena for 
yena are also frequent. In this place am secwos put for ayam ? 

Tuphe, Sanskrit, Su Pali, thupo ; Anglice, ‘ a tope,’ mound or Buddhist shrine. 

A’yata jana, cither—ST94 ‘coming’ contrasted with, gachha cha and going, Te 
OF QJ WaMaA: the elect. See janasé dyatd, vol. vi. p. 555- Thereis a tempting ana- 
logy between gachha, tree, in this passage and aswafha iu the Dethi pillar, Dut it may 


be illusory. Mey 
Athapajdéye, more distinct in the next tablet—the lithograph here has adgha, but 
on re-examination Mr. Krrrom found it indistinctly HG). perhaps athi, is. Sa 
Yujecuti, esq for ani wata for asta: may unite ; see tablet 2. 


| - " Be 
Duka no cha pdpunitha ava <1 (for (qenfed) Aa IZAlTa Aree -. Te 
: i ll satisfactory. | . 
h se is here cut off by an erasure, nor is it at a rm 
: ance sepi desam no sara dekhatehi tuphe ese. This difficult passage I have render- 
at a hazard by wa en aifraae af< aig: EQA—no suva dakhine hi* not 
is there such a tope,—would be batter. 


h—earens. fafeariqata: ‘in this (tope) is appointed a system 


ed | 
even in the south’ 
Etemsi vihitapi ni 
ef conduct.’ | | we 
Yam ckhapulise ..-- this mutilated passage I dubiously fill upethus —qes Yaar 
wma aaa ar agate carafe Seared aa qwaaiega Vas 


- 


egrareran® <tafa The pandit would reader prapundti by prépnoti. 


Niti majham; the firat letter doubtfal, may be Airtti madAyam, or kriti madhyam, 


‘tn the midst of the wise,’ or it may be given as & name to a particular stupa. — 
Imchi cha, cagehi, Sans. mL bik by a species (of offence)- bs ond 
a t 7 : ‘ ’ io connection wit 
Isdéyo, .? ar.oby envy—or it may be FMI ‘to god 


next weite for in the pillar edict (vol. vi. page 584), envy is written isyd : bat 
Asulopena, GEATA, by cutting off, or sacrificing life. bee . * 
| 3 kK ~ 
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—viz. by enviousness, by the practice of destroying life, by tyranny, by 
cruelty, by idleness, by laziness, by waste of time. That morality is to 
be desired which is based on mY ordinances (?), and in all these the roots 
(or leading principles) are,—the non-destruction of life, and the non- 
infliction of cruelty. May the desire of such moral guidance endure 
unto the end of time! and may tlese (principles) continuing to rise (in 
estimation) ever flourish, and inasmuch as this benefit and love should 
be ever had in remembrance, my desire is that in this very manner, these 
“ (ordinances) shall be pronourff@d aloud by the person appointed to the 
stupa; and adverting to nothing else bufprecisely according to the 
commandment of DevAnamptya, let him (further) declare and explain 
them. 

« Much longing after the things of (this life) is a disobedience, ‘I again 
declare: not less so is the laborious ambition of dominion by a prince, 
(who would be) a propitiator of heayen. Confess and believe in God 
who is the worthy object of obedience !—for equal to this (belief), I 
declare unto you, ye shall not find such a means of propitiating heaven. 
Oh strive ye to obtain this inestimable treasure ! 


Nijhuliyena, aaa by harsh severity. 

Titlandya, cither TCS, by cruelty, or 

Andvufiya, QATECAT, by non-employment. ~ 

A'lasiyena, qe, by idleness. 
Kalamathena, Staawa, by churniog time, (or wasttag 7 common expression 

‘in Sanskrit =u alienate ‘why do you churn time, in idleness?” 

Se ichhitaviye Kili ele (read ese) perbaps UW: <a: or (@aaq:) ‘this is such a 









expulsion, 





wise mao as is to be desired :-— and are feminine, and are so used 
A on the pillars, esd kiti, &c. (p. 588.) But false concords are but too common 
throughout. : : : 
Uyata sanchalitavadhetu, SRA SIMA TEaq. 


Hita piye elaviye (7) feafee eae: profitand love are proper to be sought. 

Tuphdtatena vataviye: Aq aa—by the person appointed to the shrine ; 
according to the pandit, bat rather far-fetched. 

Make astiye asompatipati— ASI IT: great possessions—or avariciousness. 


Nehi efannanéthi, afecuzaafe. there is not verily such another. 
Seyasa dlddhine Wjaladha dudholehi—aaa Wrofesr tegparecrecife, 
‘so the dificult obtaining of dominion, is (an unworthy act) of one propitiating 


heaven.’ 
Jsanamera jaaupata mina ; CwiARse AQAA AMA worship ye the lord who 
is alone worthy of worship. 
Paik: Scr ye, tam santom <a Ne PN this pieces but tittle 






TeAhs tpesiaaipeae Soe ae 
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“And this edict is to Berend at (the time of) the lanar mansion Tisa, 
at the end of the month of Bhdtun ;: it is to be made heard (even if) by 
a single (listener). And thus (has been founded) the Kélanta stupa for 
the spiritual instruction of the congregation. For this reason is this 
edict here inscribed, whereby the inhabitants of the town may be guided 
in their devotions for ages to come—4nd as of the people insensibly the 
divine knowledge and insensibly the (good works) increase, so the god 
of passion no longer yieldeth them gratification. "(?) 

“ For this reason also I shall cause , every five years, a general 
nikhama, (or act of humiliation ?) (on which occasions) the slaughter 
(of no animal of any kind ?) shall take place. Having learnt this ob- 
ject, it shall be so carried into effect according to my commandment. 

“ And the young prince of Ujein, for the same purpose shall cause a 
religious observance of the self-same custom : and he shall not allow any 
transgression of this custom for the space of three years—so that 
when ............... functionaries have admitted to initiation Whe pe- 
nitent, then should any not leave off his (evil) practices—if even there 
be hundreds (in the same predicament) it shall be certainly done unto 


him according to the ee of the raja. 


Tisa nakhatena, SW. Sce observations on this lunar mansion ( Pushya) 
in the notes to the mt, vol. vi. p. 575. 
Antamasi cha—i ast month of the year, Chaifra or Phalguna. 
Kdlantam tuphe, either the mame of the tope, or Auldnfam uuto the end of time, 
which translation I have given i in the other edict. 
Hidaena, (F aa here ; ; by which, or e244 ‘with the heart.’ 
— gala vitopd.... Taka; I fill up nagaraviyopdrakd, the merchants of the town; 
perbaps veihdraka, the inhabitants os above. 
Sasafam samayam, wiaa Sag —for a very long period. 
Ka.. deca nosi.... ydfi—filled up with hesitation, Adma deva no sivdya pati, * the 
god of love does not go for pleasure.’ e 
Nikhamayisémi,—t1 34 1a arta, I will cause WA kehama; pardons, devotion, 
a general forgiveness ?—sce page 242, and observations below. 
Ujenya se picha kumdle, SFA Fa: sifwa WAIT: aR. wo 
Hedisam meva valam, AA similar conduct as enjoined wy me. 
Artkamay teats, aterm fareater shall not allow deviation or transgression, 
‘Tint vesini he me vaftam—for three years, my established custom. 
Khasalatehi,—probably WFC: * intent upos killing,’ or Bi wise meat, food in 
_ sacrifice, — or a man of low caste: the word is doubtful. 
ee SOSE mar WEI when, then, 
| Nikhamisanti anusuydnam, * shall nbevlve (him) as peaitent.’ See above. 
atane ,notl off his own (evil) deeds. 
as atam, fam tatha kalantu, * *to this maa, or ¢ a hundred such let them 
m janam wie oe to ‘invariably.’ 
crs: waste, the a is re-placed by a simall dash ou the stone, 
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Translation of the last separate efict at Dhauli, 
By command of Devawa MPIYA ! It shall be signified to the prince 
and the great officers in the city of Tosale. 
WehGinsOVEr | aéCertain t0" be F275 25 oo a ee eee ake, WE RRL ir 


and this my supreme willis irresistible! On this account is the present 
a 


stupa ese @@8 @ee ere seteteseesere eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eBMee ee Hee Hee eR eR Oe ew ee eS ee 


and for my loving subjects do I ardently desire to this effect :—that they 
may be filled with every species of blessing and happiness both as to 
the things of this world and the world beyond! 

suc ues veces ceecceucseesesseeees. may be. Of countless things as yet unknown 
coc ves ceecesteceseees L ardently desire ............ they may partake! Thus 
hath said DEVANAMPIYA 22.2.2 ccecce ceeceece necenccessecess MAY FEPOSe, -.. 
and take pleasure, while the removal of affliction is in like man- 
ner the chief consequence of true devotion. (?) DEVANAMPIYA 
hath also said ;—* fame (consisteth in) this act, to meditate with 
devotion on my motives, and on my deeds (of virtue): and to pray for 
blessings in this world and the world to come. For this purpose do I 
appoint another (?) stupa—by the which I cause to be respected that 
which is (above) directed and proclaimed. And my promise is im- 





~ Notes to the second Tablet. - 

Kumdle, FATT: —with this exception the opening passage seems to correspond word 
for word with that of the first tablet. I bave filled in the erasures in italice in the 
romanized version, but the transiation gives only the portions that are preserved. 

Kickhki dakhdmi—the omission of the ¢ favors the reading fafearenta. (See ob- 


seers ations.) aa 
Yujevati, from 457 unite, Sans. B78 or Qatwa * be thou united with’ ? yufe is 


also used in other places. The verb v@ and véfi (quasi eu-iti) so frequently occur- 
“ying in the pillar and Dhauwli texts seem rather to represent the imperative bara 
(Péli, ho) than bhavet or bhavatu; or it may be the termination of | the 3rd person plu- 
ral of the potential mood ez: «yu i—_y ra: ‘may unite, or aaa: may worship ; 
yejeyum in Pali. ; 
Antanam aviditénam, the pandit would read afénam or ananidnam, but the passage 
is too mutilated to be completed. 
Asvdse ru— ST: may breathe freely, enjoy the repose of a hermit’s life? 
Sikhamava lahert—Q@Bat Ha: may take plensure thus. 
_ Nikhamachane, far@arsaa: replete with Ashama, devotion. Khamifave, or kha- 
mifun, to devoutly uphold, see observations, . c, : : 
Ahaydmi, either akboydmi WTEAAIT, I call, proclaim, or WITH 1 cause to 
3 nea telat eden dee wath | 
Lis 1 Ses, rer ro sane Se 
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perishable ! However bitter (or hard) it shall be carried into effect 
by me, and consolation (will accrue to him who obeys ?)—by which is 
exceeding virtue—so be it. : 

Like as love itself, so is Dev<sAmpPpriya worthy of respect! and as the 
soul itself so is the unrelaxing guidance of Devinamptya worthy of 
respect! and according ({o the conduet of) the subject, so is the compas. 
sion of DevANAMP1yYaA : wherefore I myself, to accomplish his commands, 
will become the slave and hireling of DevAnAaneptva. For this reason 
the Dubalabi tupha (is instituted) for undisturbed meditation, and for 
(securing every) blessing fnd happiness as to the concerns of this world 
and the world beyond! And thus to the end of time (is this) tupha 
for the propitiation of heaven. 

Accordingly strive ye-to accomplish each and all of my desires! For 
this object is this edict here inscribed, whereby (the spot) shall be caused 
by me to receive the name of mahdmdétitswasatam, or (place of medita- 
tion of the officers) ; let it so remain for a perpetual endowment by me, 
and for the furtherance of religion. 

And this edict shall be read aloud in the course of the month of 
Bhatun (Bhadén?) (when the moon is) in the nakhatra (or lunar 
mansion) of Zisa -—and, as most desirable, also it shall be repeatedly 





Athd—tathé, Gal War only distinguishable from =u and Wy by the final 4. 


: Adhédka—if for Sea « worthy of respect :—if the d be read i, then it may be 
adhika, ‘ exceeding’—yea more. Afha paja hevam moye—a doubtful reading—mdne 
is preferable, or hevam-aye—as adopted in the translation. The word looks more 


like meye in the original. 


Dase cutike Acsdmi, <reetaar ufaarin. 


Dubaldhi, from =a feeble, weak—hodie dihla. 
K élantam, perhaps Mi atisq—to the cod of time. See the first tablet. 
A’nanichham chatha, Wala (or faz contingally) [Ta from €F endeavour. 
written esatha, io the first tablet, from £4 desire—CSA desice ye.? 
Hide ena cither ©8 VA or CLVA, see the other tablet. 
Swasatam (ndma_) gajisati faa area faala—the letter né has been inserted 
: conjecturally as not affecting the sense—the same verb is found in the analogous 
passage in the twentieth line of the first tablet—Sdsafam samayam yajeve (ti.) 
Tastu atonam—perhaps ¢fa (for efat) or tad astu afdnam for atmandm— as traneisted. 
 Anabhadtun mésam—this I can only understand as anubhadun masain, in the course 


“of the month of Bhédun—Sans. ‘Bhaddra, 
Tisena * nakhatena,—see the paralle) passage in ene Roh edict, which the better 


preservation of this enables us to complete. pws ye ema t 
_Khanakhanasi—Sans. aa aa repeatedly or at stated tatervels, derived from the 


winking of the eyes. ae ee a Se ae oe >? 
‘ « GiGK ZT iaw’. BL. ~~ 4. > 2 Se ae 
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read alond in the last month of the year, in*the lunar mansion Tisa, 
even if one person be present; thus to the end of time to afford in- 
struction to the congregation, of the tup/ea. 





Antalapt tisena—S TI fQ—in the cqirse of the month. The other edict has 
anfamdst — at the end of the same month, which is modSt likely the right reading. 

Sanghatha sampatipéddcyitave—corrected from cha ghatha sampalipdéddayisave, on 
the authormty of the nineteenth line of the first edict. If ghatha be preferred it must 
be rendered by GW grantha, sacred volume ? 


Observations. 

I have stated that the first and last tablets at Dhault, were totally 
distinct from the general series of Asoxka’s religious edicts. This is 
manifest as well from the mode of the address, as from the parties ad- 
dressed. The expression Devanompiyasa vachanena, ‘ by command 
of DevaANaMPprya’—seems to denote that the proclamation was issued by 
some functionary under the royal authority. The same peculiar open- 
ing occurs in the short supplementary inscription on the Allahabad 
pillar, but while that was addressed to the ministry in general (Savata 
mahamdta vataviya—the ministers every where are to receive notice), 
both of the present are confined to the immediate residents in the dis- 
trict,—one being worded, Zosaliyam muhamdta nogala vihdlaka 
vataviyam—‘ the mainisters or officers enjoying the city in (the pro- 
vince of) Zosali—or it may be ‘attached to the city Vthdra—are 
to be informed ;'—the other— 7»vsaliyam kKumdale mahadmdétd cha vata- 
viyam. In both these cases the gerund is in the neuter, but proba- 
bly the inflections have been omitted in the copying. 

It will be remarked that the simple word muhamdatd, (Sans. maha- 
mdtréh) is used, hot dhammamahamata*, the great officers or minis- 
ters of religion :—the order therefore may be regarded as an injunction 
from the court to the head elyil authorities of the place. Moreover in 
the first tablet, these officers alone are mentioned, whereas in the second 
tablet the word Kumdle, (qHIc:) young prince, is joined with them, as 
though he had been in the former instance too young to be regarded, 
and his chief officers had been nagala vihdlaka, as we should say, * in 
charge of the town.’ 

__ARRIAN im his Indice gives exactly this account of the routine of 
civil administration of the country in ALEXANDER's time ;—and one 


/ “The sense T proposed for nidkdmdtd on first reading the pillar text, and repented 
in November last, of ‘sacred doctrine’ has been necessarily set aside by the clenr 
[est yitat TY Je. 
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passage in particular appHes with such curious fidelity to the duties of 
the pativedakas or inquisitors whose report was to be made to the 
prince, or where there was none to the “magistrates, as described in the 
sixth edict of Girndr and Dhauli (page 268,) that I cannot forbear to 
extract it: the Greek word employed to designate what he calls the 
sixth class of the Indian,community » ¢tiexoro: is nearly a translation of — 
afadvea instructors or inspectors :— . 
“Enros 5é cic ‘IvBotouw, ol drioxomwo: Kakeduevor. Oro: dpopac: Ta yiwdmera Ka- 
rd re rny wdpny, Kat Kava ras wokisas* wal raira Gvayyé\Aovuc: Ta Bacivel, Warep 


BaowWvetovrat "Ivdol- 4 trois TéAcciw, Tvarep abtdévouc: eici rovrois of dus Yevdos ay- 
yeldas obSdv: ob Bf vis “Ivey alrinvy fdexe Vebocar@a.—Indice, cap. XII. 


‘The sixth class among the Indians are those called Episcopi (iuspectors or 
inquisitors). Thege take cognizance of whatever happens both in the country and 
in the town, and report the same tothe kiog in those places where the dndians are 
under regal rule; or to the magisfrafes, where they govern themselves*®. And to 
these (functionaries) it is not lawful to reportany thing false, nor indeed have 
any of the Indians been ever taxed with the vice of falschaod.” t 


The last passage, as containing an impartial testimony to the charac- 
ter for honesty once borne by the natives of this country, deserves to be 
translated into the vernacular of every province, and hung up over the 
door of every judicial court in the present degenerate age! 

To proceed in our analysis :—The province governed by this feudal 
prince and his ministers has long been erased from the catalogue of 
Indian states. Tosaliyam in the pillar-dialect of the Pali corresponds 
with the Sanskrit locative case, qrawat, of Mraerl, Tosali, a name only to 
be found written with the same orthography in ProLtemy’s tables, as 
the city of Zosale. The Indian name of the same place, as identified 
by WILFORD, is Tosala-Cosalaka according to the Brahmanda Purana, 
and simply Cosalaka or Cosala in the Varasanhita. This as not the 
first occasion in which the Greek have proved bettér guides than the 
Sanskrit authorities, in regard to the actual geographical names preserved 
on our ancient buddhist monuments ; though in describing their situa- 
tion on the map great allowances must be occasionally made for the for- 

—Smer ;: who, if, as we have now some reason to supposg, they derived their 
s«- Saformation from buddhist missionaries settled among them, would ne- 
| tis ‘cessarily improve nothing of the very vague notion of relative positions 
and distances possessed by their informants. Josale metropolis} is 
thus placed by ProLtemy on the other side of the Ganges, somewhere 
jvear the mountains inhabited by the nangologe (most probably the négas 
.® Such a government was that of the Litsavisin Prydga or Vishal. See Csoma's 
analysis*of the Dulea. Such also in a great sense was the capital of Surashtra. 

+ See Proummy’s Geog, 11th plate, India extra Gangem, pecdeaoe 
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or ndgaloka of the eastern mountains). The Pfirdnas merely place Cosa- 
loka ‘behind the Vindhya mountains® ; ; but we are now able from the best 
Of all possible authorities to restére its correct position ; and it would seem 
even that part of the Sanskrit appellation has been preserved to this day 
in the name of the large artificial tank, around which Mr. Kirton tells 
us the remains of an ancient city dre still visible ; for the tank is called 
the Aounsla gung, or Kosala ganga ; though a very different account 
of the origin of its nanve is given by the present inhabitants. Twsha 
and Aushala, it should be remarked, both signify pleasure, happiness, 
in Sanskrit. 

The burthen of the proclamation seems to be contained in the sen- 
tence immediately following, and of this by our usual good fortune 
we have two copies to collate together ; for, as far as the mutilated con- - 
dition of the last tablet permits us to compare them, the two seem 
literatim the same : 


Ist. Am hichhi dakhdmi hannam, tam ichbauni kélinam .. na patiphdayebam ; ‘ 
Gnd. Am kichhi dakhiml ha ...ccscnecee sevcta ewes cede esses steesses 
Jat. duvélatecha Glabhbehbam: esa cha me mckkgudaate duvé. 
@ad. davélate cha étabheham: esa cha me mokhya mote duvélé. 
_* si.... sian tuphe, &e. 
Ets athasi s an tuphe, &c. , 
rye aaadlng this important passage I have been divided between 


two interpretations both equally sanctioned by the _pandit ; first, 


a siafeaia <4 4 cerfa fed wi afawiauw fear wItHY 

guy & Rreea feat: 

* Whomsoever L discover to be a murderer him do I desire to be in 

prisoned :—this do 1 publicly notify, and (if guilty) a second time I sm 
him to death. And this (will be) a source of prnsfold final bentifuge to 
me.” at «2 Toute OST pee Tae br 

The principal objections to this reaging are, first that NE Ran ae x 
in this dialect for dwi or duwé (which would be written di, or duwd), 
but for duh or dur, hard: and second. that moksha. is written mokha 
not mokhya as in both the instances before us. The secone Be 
reading requires | “several changes of letters where they oe reread | 
apg me es Nar a the copy et ed * ) 
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The nearest approach ‘0 the original text will be found to lie between 
these two readings, taking the first half of the former and the last of the 
latter; this is the reading I have accordingly adopted in the transla- 
tion, while I nevertheless think it ivcumbent on me to conceal no 
variorum interpretations which may help to aright understanding of 
& passage whereon so mich depends. 

In token of the inflexible nature of this monarch's orders, the pro- 
clamation then announces, that a certain chaifya or tope is to be called 
the ‘ commandment tope :’ gnusatht or anushasti taphe. The word tuphe, 
AL is evidently the original of the nfodern expression ‘ tope: in the 
regular Pali of books it is written thipa, which is again directly deriv- 
ed from the Sanskrit original qq: stépah, an aftificial mound of earth, 
(or of building material ?), hence doubtless applied (though the diction- 
aries do not give this meaning), to the pframidal monuments of the 
Buddhists. Am tuphe I suppose to be a corruption of ayam tuphe 
‘this tope” in the nominative case. 

The sentence next following seems an injunction or invitation to all 
loving subjects to flock thither and receive instruction from the holy 
men there located. A similar expression (bahtésu pdnasahasesu, §e-) 
occurs on the western tablet of the Feroz l4t inscription, but there, 
instead of a chaitya, the object of attraction is the aswaftha or holy 
fir tree, if indeed the sense has been rightly apprehended ; but from the 
eccurrence of words similar to aswatha in the present edicts,—aswdsevu, 
swesanam, swasatam, lam inclined to deduce them all from the root 
wu, breathe,—thus asiwgtha abhita (around the holy fig tree) will be- 
come éswasitd abhita for wrafa a SUTAT: * breathing fearless’ or * living 
in security." The initial a in this case should however be long, whereas 
the facsimiles just received from Captain Burt, prove it to be short, so 
far confirming the original reading; but on the other hand Mr. Tur- 
nour, our best authority, gives the latter sefise,—aswatha abhitd kam- 
_ mani pawatayevun, * should follow a line of conduct tending to allay 
alarm.’ ; ‘ 

’ Having adverted rather out of place, to the term sweasatam | may 
further observe that the title of Mahdmdtd-aswasatam-nadma is ap- 
parently given to one of the chaityas, or perhaps to the platform of 
the elephant situated just above the inscription, and that it means 
the ‘ place of breathing, or of quiet repose for the priests. This name 
we may conclude to be preserved in the modern appellation of the rock 
‘the aswastama,’ for which indeed it would be difficult to find a better 
derivation. The Hindus of the place declare it to be name of the stone 
3& * . 
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elephant called after one in. the Mahébhérata,— while my own pandit 
supposed it a corruption of aswastamb/a, the horse-pillar. 

Another local name of the inscription can be traced in an equally 
satisfactory manner; the present village of Dhauli being evidently 
named after the Dubalahi tupha mentioned in the last edict,—the 
« shrine of the feeble’ from @@@, in modern Mindi dibla. This esta- 
blishment was probably a kind of hospital, and if Mr. Kirtoer'’s con- 
jectures as to the small rock mortars be correct, it must have been 
amply provided with medicamentary concoctions! 

The name of the Kalantametuphe (if this be indeed its name), 
has not been equally fortunate in its preservation, and nothing can be 
discovered like it in the neighbourhood. I imagined that it might be 
read the Kalinga tupha, but on ré-examination of the rock the word 
was found to be correctlyavritten in the transcript. It may be read 
Kkaranda tuphe, the beehive tope; but, as Acaladntam, it has a more plausi- 
ble interpretation,—the end of time! 

The mutilated state of many passages im the inscription as usual 
prevents my stringing the whole together in a connected shape ; but 
from the parts extant I should be inclined to regard these two procla- 
mations as intended chiefly to provide for the reading and due observance 


~~. Oe). 


teries of aacehicn spe ee above. 

In both of them is an express regulation as to the time of the year 
when the edicts are to be read aloud—not exactly when two or three 
are gathered together—but literally ‘ when even only one be present ! 
The seasons appointed are nearly half-yearly——one in Bhadra (if 
Bhatun may be so interpreted) (August) and the other in Phd/yuna the 
antamdsi, or last month according to the Buddhists (February—March) 
or near the vernal equinoxe By the expression Tisena nakhatena i in 
the instrumental case—* with the Tisa lunar mansion,'— —jis to be 
understood, when also. the moon is in the mansion of Tisya or Pushya, 
the eighth nakshdtra counting from “Aswini. Now as the moon is full in 
the mansion whence the } month is named, the Tisya tithé will fall about 
the 24th of Phalgan, a and about the 12th of Bhidra. The veneration ii 
which the mansions of Punarvasune and “Pushya were held by the 
Deddhintesw05 int to in 2 my sess. on the ah ae edict 
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. 
marking on the word anusayanam there used, I stated that such 


4 periodical humiliation was not known at the present day. On 
further inquiry however I learn that a practice does prevail in 
such Buddhist countries as are still independent, which seems pre- 
cisely to explain the terms of the ingcription. In Stam for instance 
the Buddhist monarch évery year in the month of Asérha, throws off 
his regal robes, shaves his head, adopts the yellow sackcloth of a 
noviciate, and does penance for a few days in one of the vihdras along 
with all his court ;—slaves are even boucht to be shaved and initiated. 
as an act of virtue in their converter. In Ave the same practice prevails. 
Even in Calcutta, lam told, among the small Maga population here, 
the adoption of the yellow dress and abstraction from worldly pursuits 
for a period is not an uncommon occurrence, and the term employed 
is, nikkchama, exactly that found in the inscription. 

My friend Mr. Csoma pe Kériés haspointed out to me the follow- 
ing passage in GeorGi'’s ‘ Alphabetum Tibetanum’ on the practice of 
fasting in 7edet. 

‘ Jejunia tum Xacaitis ascetis, f#um etiam laicis communia duplicis 
sunt generis. Alterum quod appellant Gnunné nigidum (aya 54N), 
clauditur horis integris viginti quatuor. Tanta est jejunii hujus severi- 
tas, ac superstitio, ut ne ipsam quidem salivam, sponte fluentem in ore; 
ad fauces retrahere, ac deglutire liceat. [llud plerique agunt fribus conti- 
nuatis diebus, unica the» potione, quam hora matutina sumunt, recreati. 
Alterum jejunii genus vocant Gnenné (VW 4"s)4*y—Sans. vpavdsa ) 
Vespere semel prandent. Licitum tamen est interdiu bibere. Laici 
frequentius, quam Ascet# hujusmodi jejunia observant. Sed religiosis 
et sanctimonialibus severissime preceptum est, ne unquam inter pran- 
dium et coenulum quicquam vel bibere vel degustare audeant. 

The mention here of three days leads me to suggest that for the ¢iné 
wasant, threc years, of the first tablet it will be more rational to read 
tini divasdni, three days, for the period of humiliation to be enforced 
in the territories under the rule of the prince | of Ufjeip. : ‘ 

The term nikhama has in Pali two very different meanings, one as 
representing the Sanskrit fasae nishkrama, putting out or off, (in mo- 
dern Hindi nikdind ?) the other being the Sanskrit fa:qa: nikshama, 
from the root ## peace, repose, devotion. I am not sufficiently versed 
in the language to decide in which sense the verbal form here used is 
to be understood; but from the term ntkhamayisanti anusayinam I 
should bg inclined to translate ‘ shall admit into the body of the church, 
or shall Bes absolution to the penitent,’ for nikhama is also under 
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* 
stood as the initiatory grade of the priesthood*, as well as self-mortifi- 
cation for religion’s sake. The word is frequently to be met with in 
the Mahdwanso whence I extract the following passages, along with Mr. 


Tursounr’s translation, in illustration of doth meanings of nikhama. 
Purisénan sahassancha, itthtyo cha tatodhikd 
Khattiydnan kuldyeva nikkhanfltwojna pabbajun, 
‘A thousand males and a still greater number of females, descendants exclusively 
of Khattiya families, impelled by their religious ardor, entered into the priesthood :*— 
Jdté jaté rdjagéhé darake ruddrakkhasi 
Samuddato nikkhamitwd, bhakkhitwane gacchafi, 
‘In those days as soon as an infant was born, a marine monster emerging from 
the ocean devoured it and disnppeared.’ Epitome Mahawanso, p, 81. 


Following the translator's first example, the passage Ujenya kumalé 
nikhdmayisatt hidasam’ vatam, may be rendered, ‘ The prince in 
Ujjein shall enforce with devotional fervor the self same conduct.’ 

Taking it for granted that the Devadnampiya of these two edicts is 
still PiyApAasi or AsoKA, we mify easily discover who was the ‘ prince at 
Oujein’ to whom he alludes. He must be either UsJsento or * the 
profoundly sapient great Maurtnpo’ (MAHENDRA) son of DHArMa- 
SOKA who entered the priesthood at an early a 4% and who was deputed 
‘along with his sister SANGAMITTA to spread uddhism in the Zsland 
of Ceylon, in the year 306, B. C. (following Buddhist reckoning: ) 
Ussenio and MAntwpo were the twin offspring of a romantic attach- 
ment of the young Asoka, with the daughter of a gentleman or Setthit} 
ata place called Cheliyagiri when he was on his way to assume the 
viceroyship of Avanti. Probably the elder son held this government 
afterwards, and dwelt there with his mother, who was styled Queen and 
resided ina rich palace: for we find MaAninpo paying them a visit 
previous to his departure for Ceylon. 

Tadantare ndtiganan datthun katwana mdnasan, 
Upajjhayancha sanghan cha wanditied pucchi bhipatin. 
Addya chaturo théré Ganghamittéya utajan | 
Sumanan samanerancha, jalabhinnan mahiddhikan, — : 
Nédtinan sanghan kdtun agama Dakkhinagirin < pen Be pak 
Tuthé tatthd charantassa chhammdsd samatikkamun. 
* Having formed an carnest desire to visit his relations during this interval; rever- 
entially taking his leave of bis preceptor nnd of the priesthood, and haying also 
obtained the consent of the king (his father Da AMMASOKO), taking Ay him four 
_ theros and the SAMANERO SAMANO, the son of SA NGHAMITTA, who was proeter- 
naturally” gifted, and 1 master of the six branches of religious knowledge departed for 
Dakkhinagiri for the purpose of administering the comforts (of > to lis (mater 
nal) relations. ‘There this pilgrim passed six months in this setocal ea) boat 

* See the Ameri Kosha | (Croven’s Péli wocabulagy page ee hamman—the 
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But I am growing too fond of quotations from my constant text book 
the Mahawanso, which falls in so pleasantly with every trifling inci- 
dent collaterally deducible from these inscriptions that I find the tempta- 
tion to extract, like AsoxKa's orders, irresistible! | 

I have still one subject to call briefly to the attention of the student, 
namely, the twice repeated name of “Jsa or Jsaéna. The pandit would 
apply this name to God in a general sense :—and certainly the grievous 
offence given, Jsaéya asulopena, * by sacrifice %f living things to God’ 
is a sense quite consistent with the tenor of the edict; but through the 
extreme vagueness of the P4li imitative grammar, /s@ya also represents 
the third case of isd, £41, Ewart irshayad ‘by envy: so that it is 
impossible to assert which of the twois correct. ‘The other instance ts 
in the passage ‘ Jsdnameva mannata manam, which I have translated 
‘worship ye the lord, the proper object of worship’ (¥nIAHa BAIA Arai) 
but I hold myself by no means responsible for its accuracy, as I do not 
find IsA among the synonymes of Buppua. 

I may conclude my notes by mentioning the singular effect of the 
idiomatical expressions kKhanakhanasi antalapi tisena upon the pandit 
who had been reading all these inscriptions with me—‘ Now’ he 
exclaimed ‘ I believe the whole document to be genuine !"—He had all 
along misgivings whether he had not been at work on a haphazard 
jumble of old symbols optionally transcribed into as unintelligible 
Nagari, until the occurrence of a homely idiomatical phrase at once 
brought him to a conviction of their reality, andencouraged him more 
zealously to help me to their meaning ! 

Posrscripr.—lI had well nigh forgotten to mention the two modern 
inscriptions stated in Mr. Kirroe's account to be scratched over some 
of the caves near Aswastama. ‘They are lithographed in Pl. XXV. 
On reference to Pl. LIV. of last volume, the larger one will be seen 
to agree in alphabet and in the opening paragraph with the inscription 
over the elephant cave at Udayagiri—but the name of the raja in 
whose reign they were both cut is better developed in the present speci- 
men. SHANTIKARA DEVA, is not to be found in taee Orissa list, but is 
probably one of the Suryavamsa, as he has not the epithet Kesart ; or 
he may be one of the 32 princes whose names STIRLING has omitted as 
uninteresting. The curious figure in the second line, I suppose from 
analofy to §B, to be the figure 9. As far as it is legible, the legend 
may be thus restored : . a . 

Awiferncer cre 8 TEN € ULRINT AN 
as 4 seats watatag (?) afear 
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* In the ninth (?) year of the reign of Sri Su a’nTOKaRa DEVA, music (flutes) 
should be played (?) by the hermit of the cave of sacrifice; these maths (temples) 
of Siva bave been constructed by Hepva CumatTra Buarrt, the son of Vaipya- 
&A Baat the rich merchant... .....0eeeecse0e08 


The other serap is too mutilated to be worth insertion. 


Sere 


IX.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


Wednesday Evening, the 6th June, 1838, 
ane Right Reverend the Lorp Bisnop of Calcutta, Vice President, in 
the chair. 

H. V. Bayviey, Esq. C. 8. and Lieut. C. B. Youre, Engineers, propos. 
ed at the last meeting were duly elected members of the Suciety. 

Mr. Sonomon Casan Meacan, Bachelor of Arts in the university of Ox. 
ford and Professor at Bishop's College, member R. A. 3., was proposed by 
the Lonp Bisnor, seconded by the Rev. G. Withers. 

Colonel Benson (lately appointed envoy to the Burmese court) on his 
be to India begged to be again entered on the list of resident mem- 

ers. - 
_ Dr. Wan. Grirrira acknowledged his election. 

Mr. W. Avast begged his name might be transferred to the absentee 
list*, as he was on the point of quitting India fur America. 

The Secretary reported that he had lately examined the roof and found 
many of the beams completely destroyed by dry rot. ‘he present season 
made it very inconvenient to commence re » but should the measure 
be necessary the president had kindly placed the grand jury room at the 
disposal of the Society for its monthly meetings shite its Own apartments 
should be unavailable. 

[The builder has since given his opinion that the repairs may be postponed till 
October next, without danger. } 


Correspondence. 


Read a letter from Sir G. T. Srauntos, Bart. acknowledging his ad- 
mission as an honorary member, and stating his readiness at all times to 
peomots the objects for which the several Asiatic Societies had been in- 
stituted. 

A note from M. St. Hupertr Tuerovener, announced his approach. 
ing departure for the Upper Provinces, and thanked the Society for the 
cordial reception he had met among them during his residence in Calcutta. 

Dr. Watuicn requested on behalf of Lieut. Col. Stevenson, if it were 
within the rules, that a set of the Society's Researches should be pecwontes 
to the library of the artillery regiment at Bombay. After some discussion 
it was agreed that the principle of distribution and exchange of the publi- 
cations of a learned association precluded compliance with the present 
request, lest it should form an inconvenient precedent. | | 

ead a letter from Professor ScuLecen, returning thanks for the Ma- 
hébharat and other works sent to Bonn. 

The following extract will interest the friends of oriental literature :-— 

‘* Non sculement tous les savans qui s'intéressent aux études Asiatiques, mais 
j’ose dire, tous les hommes éclnirés, pour peu qu’ils ayeat réfiéchis sur I'état moral 


* Members of the Socie by the rules cease to contributions wheq absent 
= ass! Aes but contioue to A members, aod subscribe again from the date of their 
re * ; ) , >a / 
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et intellectue] de l'Inde, et s@r les bases de la puissance Britanique de ee pays, on 
Eté péniblement frappés de cette ordonunance qui a paralysé Vactivité du Comité de 
l’ instruction publique; et l'on a su apprécier Ia resolution genereuse de In Socié 
Asintique de réparer le tort que Vignorance et la barbaric menagaient de faire A la 
cause de l'érudition et des lumiéres. Cette Société, depuis sa fondation, a renda 
d'‘immenses services; elle a puissamment contribué A l’avancement de 108 connais- 
sances. Nous lui devons une infinité d’observations et de découvertes, et cotte 
abondance de matérinux dont nous jouissons anjourd*hui. Le département auquel les 
Oricatalistes, qui vivent en Europe, doivent, se vouer de préférence, c'est In critique 

hilologique, In correction IA plus soignée des textes et l'art de l‘interprétation. 

-0 Allemagne et dans le vnord le z@éle pour l'étude du Sanecrit se maintient tonjours 
et se répaod méme de plus en plus. On enscignoe cette langue dans plusieurs 
universités Allemandes : A Sonn be professeur Lassen e€ moi, nous an donvons ies 
cours concurremment tous les sémestres, saos avoir égard au petit nombre d'éco- 
liers qui se présentent. L'hiver dernier j'ai cu parmi mes auditeurs un jeune savant 
de Copenhague, ct un autre né A St. Petershourg: Un orientaliste d' Upsala, qui, le 
premier daus son pays, s'est appliqué au Sanscrit, et a faitun voyage littéraire 
dans ce but, me fut addressé dernitrement par le professeur WtLsown, et je l’ai trou- 
vé assez avancé pour pouvoir le recommender au gouvernement Suédois. 

Jal été douloureusemenot affecté par la mort de son immortel ami ct demon 
rand oracle COLEBROOKE, guoiqu'elle oe fOl quele terme d'une existence depuis 
ongtemps brisée par les infirmités. 

‘* Le professcur Rosen, davs la force de l'age, a été enlevé presque subitement 

A sesamis et aux lettres, dansle moment ou il se préparait de passer an Allemagne, 
ifio de revoir sa famille ou m'‘assure que l’impression de sou travail surle Rig- 
veda est presque achevée. Les études asintiques ont aussi fait une eee ay 
ln personne du Baron ScninLine pe CronstaonorT, conseiller d'état a St. Peters 

bourg. Mon savant ami avait fait un voyage en Sibérie, et séjourné long tems 
an-delA du lac Baical parmi les Buriites. fT! s’était concilié Ia bienveillance de 
quelques prétres Bouddhiques, de sorte qu'il ena ach pai une immense collection de 
livres Tibétains. Les doubles seules, qu'il mit en dépot chez moi, ily a deux ans, 
remplissaient six caisses. Je les ai expédiées A institut de France, auquel il ea 
avait don. La grande collection est restée A Sf. Pefersbourg, et passera sans doute 
& la bibliothéque Impériale."” 


The Secretary communicated the following extract from Professor 
Wutrson’s last letter on the subject of the Masson collection of coins. 


‘* 1 have been lately occupied rather industriously with Masson's coins. We 
received those of 1833-34 ia the suinmer; those of 1835 only about three months ago. 
After inspecting the first batch I proposed to the court through the chairman and 
several of the directors to give a lecture upon them; but this was thoughtan un- 
advisable innovation and the measure was abandoned, 1 was determined however not 
to drop the subject, and therefore gave my lecture the formof amemoir, which I 
presented and which wns received very graciously. I suggested at the same time 
the advisubleness of publishing a book with plates, aud offered to prepare the mate- 
rials if the court would bear the expense, proposing that after takiag such number 
of copies as the court might require, to make over the rest to Mr. Masson's family 
for their benefit. There seems to be a disposition to necede to the arrangement, or 
at any rate to give to MAsson or his «amily Some further remuneration for the 
coins as their pecuniary valac is much beyond what they cost."’ 

By a recent letter from Crpt. Buanes it would appear that a supposed reficction 
had been cast on MASSON'S ose in Peofessor Ritrer's remarks on the topes 

ublished in a preceding journal. | 
: : MaAssON act not <7 of those who dug into the topes toe get at the hidden trea- 
sure without thinking of other things ; his researches were laborious, miaute, and 
scrutinizing ; height, depth, &c. were sll noted. Ihave seen some of his MSS. io 
which particulars are preserved amply to satisfy the German Professor.” ; 

We may add to the above that we are sure no slur was intended on MASSON'S nO} 
more than on General VentTuRa’s or Court's explorations, in which every care 
waa taken to record the exact position of the ‘trouvailles.". The ioformation sought 


by the German Professor was of a specific nature. | 
A letter from the Society’s Paris agent dated 8th January, mentioned 
the death of the Baron Scu1i.ine ney to he had heard of his election. 


Majo? Troyer mentions that the Sanskrit text of the six first books of the Ta- 
rangioiis printed, and the French translation is put te press. He has now accept. 
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ed the proposal of the Earl of Munster on the part ofghe Roy. As. Soc. to complete 
the English translation of the Persian Dalisfan of which the Inte Captain SuHea 
had done about one third when he died. Major Traover hail translated the whole 
into German whilst in Caleutta ; he gill be occupied on the English version and the 
editing of the whole, next year. 

M. Bunsovur Sec. Paris Asiatic Society announced the receipt of the 
Society's Journal of June containing the pillar alphabet, and the sensation 
it had created among the learned: — 

‘ “ e -« * . e 

‘* Le jour ou je lai recu j’éllais A l'academie ; quoique ce savant corps ne préte 
son attention en ce moment qu’ au Gree et A l’Arabe, j'ai demnudé Ia parole, et j'ni 
trouvé de lan verve pour exposer tout ce que vous veniez de faire, de benu et de grand 

ar votré decouverte. J’ai%té ecouté avec une religieuse attention, et je sais que 
& commuvication a fait quelque effet ...-....-. Chose singuliére! j' avais deja 
fait des essais infructueux surla copie du VII wol. des As. Res. : j’ avais huit 
lettres, mais m’ etant trompé lourdement sur §j*et ne sachant que faire de |. 
je mn’ avais pu passer ontre .... Votre | estun veritable trait de vive lumiare 
quia rendu a ce caractére le méme service que le n des inscriptions cunciformes 
trouvé par Rask. J'ai communiqué votre lettre A M. Jacauer que venait, peu de 
jours avant, de recevoir ule masse d’ inscriptions de Girnar exactemen® dans le 
caractére que vous avez dechiffré si heureusement. 1) s’est mis avec empressement, 
et il vous corira lui méme."’ 

Some correspondence with the Secretary of the Geological Society of 
Lepeon was read, relating to a missing No. of their Transactions. 

Read a letter from M. G. Vrotix, Secretary to the Royal Institution 
of Sciences and Arts at Amsterdam, proposing an interchange of pullica- 
tions and presenting its transactions as far as published. Resolved, that 
a suitable return be made of such vols. of the Researches as remain in 
store, (from vol. 12 to vol, 20.) : | 

Mr. J. Miscuis, Secretary Madras Literary Society, and Professor 
Daniext, Sec. Roy. Institution of London, acknowledged presentations. 





Library. 


The following books were presented ; 
The SAnkhya Kaérik&, 1 vol. 4to.—6by fhe Roy, As. Soc. Or. Trans. Com- 
miller. 
Liat of the Members of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
corrected to the Sist of July, 1837—d4y difto, | | 
Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks, écrite en Arabe par Makrizi, et traduite en 
Francais por M. Quatraeme’ne, Tom. I. dto.— by the same. : 
Institutiones Linguw Pracriticw, by Dr. Cunistraxn Lassen, Professor at 
Bonn, the 3rd fasciculaus—éy fhe author. ae 
Nieuwe Verhandelingen der Eerste Klasse wan het koniklijk, Niderlandsche 
Institut van Wetenschappen, Letterkunde en schoone kunsten (Parts 1. IL. IIT. 
1V. V.) Amsterdam, 1827—18%t—64y fhe Anisterdam Royal Insfitute. 
Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, Vol. I]. Part I., London, 
1836 and Journal,—éy the Society. CaF 
‘The following by the Statistical Society of London, | | 
‘Tables of the Revefue, Population, Commerce, &c, of the United Kingdom 
pe its Dependencies, Parts 111, IV. V. each with a Supplement, folio, London, 
6B34—37. - , : “a j # & .. < 
. Catalogue of Porliamentary Reports, 1696 —1854, ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 15th August, 1834, aria y tte eT te Se 
Report, Vaccine Bogrd, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
28th August, 1833. <1 alt « eee eee ee <9 restt . . : rat; : 
_ General Statistics of the British Empire, by James M'Qozen, Esq. London, 


Useful Kvowledge, for October, November 






Statistics] Journal and Record of 
and December, 1837, London. = = = 9 | pe 
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The following were als@ presented. 

Proceedings of the Agricultural Society of India, January to May, 1838—éy 
the Society: 

W. Apam’s Third <tr on Educational Statistics of India—éy the author. 

Che Meteorological Register—ty the Surveyor General. 
auna Boreali-Americana, or Zoology of the Northern parts of British Ame- 
rica. Part 2nd, containing the birds, with plates and cuts, by Dr, Ricwaupson, 
aod W. Swainson, Esq. London, 1831 g4to. 524 pages, Rs. 50—purchased for 
the Society by the Muscun? Committee. 

Ll vols. Naturalist’s Library, edited by Sir Wiitram Janorine, at 3 Rs. per 
vol. the remaining vols. to be supplied at the same pece—ditio. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Treatise on Geology, Vol. I. London, 1237— 
Srom the booksellers. 
Eminent Literary and Scientific Men of Italy, Spaia and Portugal, 
Vol. IN. London, 1837—/rom ditto. 


Two series of circulars, one addressed to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Pe other to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta! forwarding prospectus of 
voTe’s medical pocket book and almanack. 


Literary and Antiquities. 


Mr. Secretary Painsep, transmitted on the part of Government, voca- 
bularies of the Baraky, anu of five other languages spoken in the Panjéb, 
compiled by Lieutenant R. Leecu, of the Bombay Engineers. , 

In reply to the Society's application to the Governor General of the 
15th December, requesting that the executive engineer might be permit 
ted to effect the conveyance of the broken pillar presented to the Society 
by Raja Hinnu Rao from Delhi to Calcutta, Mr. Secy. Macnacmres for. 
warded copies of correspondence with Captain G. Tuomson, and Captain 
T. S. Burr of Engineers on the subject, and requested on the part of the 
Gov. Gen. to know whether the Society would still wish its removal. 


Captain Tuomson reported that the transportation of the shaft would cost 
2000 rupees :—buyt Captain Bury suggested that by catting off the inscribed part 
it might be sentdown for a tenth of that sum, though he doubted whether a fac- 
simile would not auswer every purpose, considering the mutilated condition of 
the inscription. I 

The object of possessing the Delhi fragment in the Society's museum being ra- 
. ther as the only actual specimen of the ancient character which it would be possi- 
bie to make portable, than for the sake of reading its contents, which are known 
and published in the Journal for last September, it was resolved still to re- 
quest the aid of the Governor General for the dispatch of the inscribed portion 
at least of the shaft under the superintendence of Captain Buar. 


Mr.-B. H. Hepeson having been informtd of the Society's wish to 
ublish the text of the La/ita vistara in Sanskrit and Tibetan with = trans. 
ation by M. Csoma pe Konés, sent down two more manuscripts of this 

standard Buddhist work for collation with the Society's copy as it p 
through the press. One of these copies bears the marks of great anti. 
quity, and both are more correct than the copy in the library. | ; 

Major James Low, M. A. S. C. offered w the Society for publication a _ 

paper entitled ‘* Excursions to the Eastward, No. 1, or extracts from the — 
tarred of a Political Mission to the waja of Ligor in Lower Sidm, wi 
drawings, ae | ) wepic ‘ “t 
| Captain T. S. Bunt forwarded the 87 facsimiles of various inscriptions 
mentioned at the last meeting. | oy 
_ He had also lately taken with considerable trouble, complete impressions 
of the Feroz Jéth inscriptions and of the i tien om the iron pillar 
at Delhi, which has been so long a desideratum. They had been made over 
to the Secy. Gov. Gen, for transmission. 
i 3 M 
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Statistical. . 

Mr. W. Anam, presented on the part of Dr. A. Kean, some tables of 
the population and of the births and mortality in a village of the Moor- 
shedabad district. Referred to the Statistical Committee. 

Dr. Kean hopes in the current year to be able to add marriages to his list, 
and to extend it to a greater number of villages. 

Payswan DerpartMeENT. 
AJ useum., . 

Mr. Krrroe proposed that two or more Musulm4n lads be entertained 
as apprentices to M. Boycrez, to learn the art of preparing birda and 
anitnals, with the understanding that they are to be occasionally sent with 
members of the Society, or officers of Government who may be deputed to 
explore any part of the country,—and that the @xpense be defrayed out of 
the Curator’s allowance granted by Government. 

Mr. Kittoe said, that during his late trip, had he been provided with such an 
assistant he would have been able to have brought back many specimens for the 
museam, The proposition “was approved, and referred to the Committee of 
the Museum to be acted on. 

Tidal Observations. | 

Mr. E. Buunpecy, Commissioner of the Tenasserim provinces, forward- 
ed two series of observations of the tides, one by Captain McLeop, at 
Mergui, the other by Captain Corstx, Harbour Master at Amherst, made 
in conformity with Professor Waeweuxt's circular. 


Geography. 

The following letter from Captain Pemperron in command ofthe depn- 
tation to Bootdn, descriptive of the progress of the expedition, in conti- 
nuation of the extracts gage a in the Proceedings of the 7th February, 
was communicated by the Secretary- | 

eet % Tongro Rootan, March 12th, 1858. 

; Lat. 27° 20’ 32” Long, about 90° 17’; 6527 feet above the sea. 

“We left Deragir) on the 21st January, and reached this place in twenty 
marches, though forty days were consamed on the road from various unavoid- 
able causes. The very first march we crossed an elevation of 7000 feet above the 
sea, a good foretaste of what we had subsequently to expect. The third march 
brought us to a villoge called Sasee, not more than 4300 feet above the sea, but 
where we first found the most beautiful and extensive fic forests, Thad ever seen 
—all growing on mountains of hornblende slate which proved to be the prevailing 
rock in this part of Bootén, From Sasee we ascended on the following day to Bel- 
Pp elevation proved by measure- 
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500 feet below us were scardely at all affected by it, and summer and winter were 
reigning at the same moment on opposite sides of a mountain torrent at dis- 
tances not more than a mile apart. We had evidently however fairly entered a 
tegion whose temperature was far below what we had been accustomed to for 
many years, and vegetation uo less than sensation proved it; on every side we 
had oaks, firs, rhodedendrons, weeping cypresses and apples. At 10 in the 
morning of the 8th February, while the snow was falling heavily the thermome- 
ter stood at 46, and strange to say in the, afternoon at 4 ». mw. with the thermo- 
meter at 42. 4 rapid thaw fook place, und we resumed our march on the 10th to 
Tasangsee the residence of a sooba in Lat. 27¢ 44° 25” Long. Glo 15’ and 5290 
fect above the sea. 

We had sow arrived near the north-eastern foot of a lefty range of moun- 
teins called the Domylala, the passage of which we were told would prove 
dificult as the greater pormon of it lay through saow, but that we should 
be able to cross it in time to obtain shelter at o villoge on the opposite side 
before night. Under this impression we started from a halting-bouse on the 
moroing of the 15th of February at an elevation of 8000 fect above the sea, and 
efter ascending 1000 feet entered a suowy region,ewhere we found every tree 
hepvily laden with icicles and snow, and the latter in many places so deep as to 
render extreme care necessary io travelling along the narrow ledges of gneiss, 
which projecting ion many places from the face of the mountain afforded a very in- 
eccure and scarcely distinguishable path for the traveller. Here we met cedars of 
considerable size, but the saow so buried all the ioferior shrubs that it was almost 
impossible to obtain a sight of one. We toiled up this stecp and weary ascent 
until | o'clock when we reached a ridge which prowed to be 11245 feet above 
the sea. This we were told was the culmiouting point of the range, bat we 
found to our Cost that it was not so; we descended for some time and again 
crossing numerous peaks by zig-zag paths intersected by torrents which rushed 
under a superficial coating of ice, finally reached the northwest creat from 
whence we looked down almost perpendicularly on the massive platforms which 
formed the basis of the ponderous ridge above. This point was 12480 feet above 
the sea, and we commenced the descent about 3 r. M., and here the cold became 
much more severe ; the rocks were coated with ice ; huge icicles hung from them 
in every direction, and yet the thermometor atood 2° above the freezing point*. 
At halfpast four we reached an open platform sloping gradually to the westward, 
and then pushed on through a succession of ravines expecting every moment to 
arrive at the promised village where we were to obtain rest and refreshment. 
The increasing darkness and difficulty of the road rendcred advance every minute 
more impracticable and we were at last so completely involved in darkness that 


“it was quite impracticable to advance further, oo trace of a path being percep- 


tible, and we determined to retrace our steps to an open spot in the rear rather 
more free of snow than avy sround us. We did not reach this bhalting-place 
until past 6 o’clock, when we contrived to make an old tree contribute to our 
comfort by converting some of its brancheseinto fire-wood; and passed the 
pight in the open air surrounded by snow at au elevation of 9600 feet above the 
sea. Buaxwe and myself with three or four servants were the only persons 
who reached this spot. Grirvira had halted a littl behind us and the 
people of the camp were scattered over o line of abow 3 miles in length, 
extending from the foot of the descent to the entrance of the ravines. The 
village we did not reach until past 10 o'clock the following morning, and 
several of the Bhuteeahs with the baggage did not arrive until two days 
afterwards. uss | 
In crossing this lofty range several of the party suffered from ve 


sickness and difficulty of breathiog, and even much lower down the highly ‘atin. 
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Our next march was to Lengloang the residence offa sooba in Lat. 27° 29° 14” 
(our extreme northern limit thus far) Long. 91° 4° 45” and 4523 feet above the 
sea, These residences of the soobag are all built on the summit of a projecting 
spur from some contiguous range, with a stream flowing on cither side from the 
superior heights. The edifice generally consists of o series of buildings erected 
without any particular attention to form, the sole object being apparently to 
make the most of the very scanty ground adepted to building on the sloping face 
of a narrow ridge, and the filth that reggns in these ** baronial castles’’ is greater 
then you could possibly imagine, but admirably adayjed for the residence of the 
disgustingly dirty race that iobabits them. I have never in all my wanderings 
met with a people so radically filthy in all their habits. After leaving Lenglong 
we travelled two days through a more open and better cultivated tract of country 
then we had previously seen, the fields being all terraced and the face of the hills 
less precipitous. . 

On the third day however we again left this comparatively civilized portion 
of Boofan and struggled amidst snow and ice to obtain the massive flank of 
the Roodoola range of mountains, which like that crossed on the 15th, was 
covered with snow from fts summit down to about 4000 feet above the sea, 
when the first traces began to appear. We halted for the night of the 25th 
of February, in a miserable hovel at a place called Peiree 9700 fect above the sea, 
surrounded on every side by snow, and with the formidable ridge of the Roodoola 
towering full 4000 feet above us. The snow had recently fallen and we suffered 
extremely from its want of compactoess on the following morning, when we com- 
menced climbing the zig-zag path which led to the ridge ; the path was in 
many instances, where it was carried round the mural side of a peak, entirely 
formed by narrow slabs of gneiss only a few inches broad, forming under the 
most favourable circumstances but an insecure footing, and covered as they now 
were with snow from two to four feet deep it required the utmost caution to 
avoid falling over the precipices into the abyss which yawned below. At one spot 
we lad nearly lost our ponies which did go over, but were saved by strong halters 
which had been secured to them in anticipation of the accident. Two years ago 
in this same month (February) five Bhuteeahs were lost at this formidable pass ; 
they fell over the precipice, were buried in the snow, and their bodies discovered 
in the summer when it had melted. A narrow defile between two peaks of gneiss 
which rise about 500 feet above the path brought us to the spot from which the 
range derivesits name of Roodoola, and this proved to be 12535 feet above the sea 
level. We ascended about 300 feet higher and then commenced a rupid descent 
through cedar and fic forests to 8 mountain valley called Boomdunglung 8670 
feet above the sea; ove of the most attractive spots we had seen in Hoofan, sur- 
rounded on every side by mountains covered with soow, which gradually disap- 
peared as it reached the elevation of the valley. Here we shot magpics, larks, 
curlews, a quail, a duck, saruses, and some others which we had oot before met 
with, We have since passed through two more of these alpine valleys,those of Jugur 
and Jaresah which are respectivély 8150 and 9400 feet nbove the see. We were 
at these places on the Sth instant, when the scanty wheat crops were barely above 
the ground, while here at an elevation of 6500 feet, and only three geographical 
miles further south, the wheat is io ear, but promising # miserable return. These 
three valleys are the @enly ones we have yet met with since entering the hiils, they 


are watered by streams of remarkable transparency, and the heights around them 
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Calcutta has been thrown o¥rboard and avotber king Log now sits in his place 
to be kicked after his predecessor whenever an ambitious aspirant after regal 
bonours can collect half a dozen musquets and five or six ounces of gunpowder, 
The sanguinary contest has been waging for seven mouths, and the list of killed 
and wounded from all I can learn might be jiucluded in « nutshell ; fighting is 
not their vice, but filthiness in person, drees and house is. The former Tingso 
Pile has been deposed and « successor arrived three days ago to take charge of 
the building which they have chosen to cgll a fort or castle, Lam collecting all 
the information I can, but fhe Bhuteeshs ere not tery communicative, and money 
here us elsewhere is the ouly key to their knowledge box.'' 


Astronomy. . 

Dr. McCretiann called the attention of the members tothe following 
curious astronomical phengmenon, made known to hin by a letter from 
Sir J. W. Hersnevy, dated Cape of Good Hope, 13th January, 1838. 

** We are treated here with one of the rarest and most remarkable of astrono- 
mical phenomena, viz. the sudden anid unexpected accession of brightness, by 
which a well known star of the secoud magnitude, 7,in the constellation Argo 
has within these two months grown to surpass all the stars of the firat magnitude 
except Sirius, Canopus, and a Centauri ; to the latter of which it ia now nearly if 
not fully equal. During four years that I have been continually observing this 
star I never had the emmallest ground for suspecting it to be variable: nor has it 
ever before so far as I am aware beeu noticed otherwise than as a lurge star of 
the second magnitude. I am watching the progress and plases of this singular 
phonomesnon 4s you may suppose with great interest, aod only regret that my ap- — 
proaching departure for Europe will probably oblige me to trust to the reports 
of others for its ultimate event." : 

Dr. MeCieccuanp stated that he had written to Mr. Tayvitornthe Jladrae 
astronomer on the suvject, as the star might better be observed from his 
observatory than at Culcutta. ; 


Botany. 
The following inquiry regarding the gamboge tree was submitted for 
solution to such members as might be best situated for its investigution, 
by Dr. J. Guant Mancotmson of the Madras Medical Service, now in 
Europe, in a letter to the Secretary. 
wi - WN. Britain, December 7th, 1837. 
‘*T venture to renew a correspondence with which I have occasionally trou- 
bled you, at the request of Professor Granam of EdindurgA. You are aware 
of the investigations he and Dr. Cuatstison have lately been engaged on, in 
reference to the gamboge tree, about which so many erroneous opinions have 
been received. I had collected some specimens from the gamboge tree near 
Rangoon, aud the leaves and branches were found by Rorze and myself to 
differ from any in the India House collections ; aud Mr. Baown having compar- 
ed them with the specimens of Louvzino's plaht from Siam io the British Mu- 
seum, found it to resemble it very much, but to be aprerans of a different 
species, the leaves being much softer» and more pointed. The tree was in full 
fruit in May and I did not see the flowers: unfortuoately the fruit I had 
preserved in sp rites and sent home, never reached their defination. I consider- 
ed the tree to the Gusicuma gambogia of Pensoon, but it is not necessary to 
detain you with any account of it, as any of your readers who may be able to 
supply Dr. Granam with specimens will bave no difficulty of obtaining the in- 
formation onthe spot. The trees] saw had been wounded, and much fine gam- 
boge bad run down the trunk. Leaves, frait, flowers, aod sufficiency of the 
boge (with bark), for experiment, ure desired. The followiog extract from Dr. 
‘GRAHAM'S letter will explain this: ‘ Louverno’s gamboge tree he believes to be 
the same with thet of Burman (the Ceyéon plant), in which he is certainly wrong- 
He calls it Gambogia gutta, und describes it thus: Tree large, with spreading 
branche®, leaves broad, lanceolate quite entire, Mat, fAicd, scattered, petiolate, 
small. Flowers saffron-colored, terminal, on many flowered peduncles. — a a 
of tour leaflets + ‘Teaflcts sub-rotund, concave, spreading. Corolla of 4 petuls, 
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ovato-oblong, unguiculate, spreading. Stamina @umerous, inserted into the 
receptacle. Stigma sessile, muny cleft. Berry sub-rotund, S-angled, B-locular 
loculameats monospermous: seed oblong ovate. Skin yellow, thin and smooth, 
pulp yellow, succulent, sweet, eatable. Size of the fruit 2 inches (he dows not 
say whether in length, breadth, or circumference). He adds, that it is frequent ia 
the woods of Cochin-China, ond more so in Siam and Cambodia. I do hope that 
this account will enable you to procure for me, specimens of the Plant in flower 
and fruit and of the gamboce obtained from it. It would appear that the flowers 
are hermaphrodite, but possibly this may be a misfake, and it would therefore 
be very important that this point should be examined. I have now ascertained 
not only that the Ceyfon trge hus towers of distinct sex, but that the different 
Sexes grow upon different plants. It is yery possible that Louvearre’'s plant has 
the several organs arranged in the same way, but the female flower looks as if it 
were hermnrphrodite, having always several abortifte stamens round the germen,. 
Have the kindoess to beg that the fruit may be sent either in spirits or ip a 
saturated solution of salt in water,” thatthe history of this important drug would 
be cleared up*. Thus there are evidently two plants, one in Ara, the otherto the 
east of that countiv, ond beth should be procured." 

Dr. Maicoumson, in the letter above quoted, gives the following infor. 
mation on the fossil shells of the Nerbudda basalt. | 

** | bave drewn up @ paperon the Neopore fossils, of which Mr. Somerny has 
furnished me with beautiful drawings, Adi the shells are lacusterme, and render 
it probable that the great basaltic eruptions between the Neréudda and Goda- 
very aod south of that river, took place ia the fertiary epoch. The genera are” 
Unio-Melonia, Physa, Limnea, Paludina :—2 species of the fresh water crustacean 
called Cypris; a new gyrogonite. The whole are undescribed. The Segar und 
Jubulpoor shell is considered to be a PAysa; and certainly the same as some of 
those from the Deccan,"' 

. Natural History. 


A letter from Mr. Witson Saunpers (late Lieut. Beng. Engineers) 
ives some particulars of the duplicates of insects from Saugor, presented 
y Mujor Heansey, which will be interesting to Indian entomologists. 


**T bave beeo highly delighted with your present of Indian insects, which 
arrived in perfect order. The Lepidoptera are very beautiful. Among the Coleop- 
fera there is a» Carnonia, some undescribed Longicornes allied to Lamia, and two 
or three insects of the family CArysomelid@ which I believe to be new. The 
Hymenoptera offer a fine sew species of Palopeus, and an Eumenes undescribed. 
The Diptera contain two new geoera, which | shall take on early opportunity 
of describing, the first in the family Jatéanid@, aod the second belonging to 
Jephritide, the latter very distinct with a most singular encrassated nerve at 
the base of the wing. Inthe orders I do not see any thing new as yer. Our 
collections are all poor in Indian insects. I am most anxious to get specimens 
of the curious coleopterous genws Paurus, and of the diplterous genus Diopsis, 
in order to complete a description of these tribes.’" rete 

_ Mr. Saunpers on the part of the Sagemoclogical Society was d@sirous of 
exchanging its transactions against th ‘lety’s Journal, an arrangement 
the secretury as Editor said he should be proud to carry into effect. | 
— Dr. McCue ciasnp submitted the following note, with the skin of 4 mole 
from Assam. Dirt eek A tlea> ee 
 ** Mr. Pearson in the interesting paper inserted in the last number of the 
Society’s Journal ut page 359 expresses a doubt as to the existence of the mole 
in India. X was favoured by Captain Jnwxixs of Assam, few weekssince, with 
‘the skin of a small animal of whi pe obagreea.t b also send you the skin of 
amole which I believe to be a variety here ; it was obtained by Ca tain Hanxa® aT 
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near Jeypore.' ‘The skin unquestionably belonged to an animal closely allied 


in ite habits to the mole, with a similar fur but of mouse grey color, and with a 
minute flat naked tail scercel ) 


hairs on ite edge. 


* Unfortunately we have not the skull nor even the fore feet of this animal—two 
most essential parts, but the formes of the skin together with that of a single hind 
foot, the only one attached to it, seem to refer it to the genus Chrysochloris or 
that to which the Cape of Good Hope molg belongs as well as the golden mole. 
The bind foot of the Assanfanimal is naked and fiat, bearing «a near resemblance 


to the human hand, with long nails, hollow below, narrow, and slightly pointed at 
their extremities."" 


? 


Dr. McCuevtaxyp made a further communication on the subject of two 
small fish from a hot spring at Pooree. 


‘* I may notice another point of Zoological interest for which I am indebted 
to Dr. Goopeve who has favoured me with two specimens of the fish found by 
Mr. Cumper.anp to live in a hot spring at Pooree, the temperature of which 
is 112° Fair. The subject was mentioned by Dr. GQooveve at the last meeting 
of the Medical Society, but as we hear much more extraordinary things of fishes 
than this it excited butlittle interest. Our Secretary Mr. J. Painser for instance 
found one in his pluviometer that must have descended from the clouds, Hum- 
BOLDT and Bonrvianp found fishes thrown upalive from the bottom of a volcano 
in the course of its explosions along with water and heated vapour only two degrees 
under the boiling point; had this observation been made on the top of CAim- 
Sorazo the boiling point might have been as low as the temperature of the hot 
spring at Pooree, but GARRELL removes all uncertainty by stating the temperature 
to have been 210° Falhr. and it was stated at the Medical Society by Dr. O’- 
Shaughnessy, on the authority of awriter in Blackwood, that fish live comfortably 
in the Geysers—the boiling springs of Iceland, whose waters we should recollect 
though only boiling at the surface, are supposed at greater depths to be suffi- 
ciently hot to dissolve flint aod hold it in solution. 

‘** On the other hand the sucking carp, a species said to be remarkably tenaceous 
of life, has been found by Dr. Ricuanvson frozen in the ice of the northern 
seas, apparently dead, but when the ice is thawed the fish avails itself of its liberty 
as if nothing had happened to it. A similar fact has also been observed by Mr. 
Jesse with reference to the gold-fish, nod in northern parts of Europe Mr. 
GaRReve informs usthat perch and cela are conveniently transported in a frozen 
state from place to place without destroying life. | 

‘ With such an utter defiance of temperature as these facts prove the living 
priociple in fishes to be capable of exercising. there is nothing wonoderfal in our 
finding fish in the hot spring at Pooree; there is this interest however in it, that 
the fish belongs to a new genous of which we have some 10 or 12 species in India 
all carnivorous, so that its presence implies the existence of other living things 
in the hot spring in addition to its own kind."’ 

_ ‘The Secretary ventured to add to the foregoing a circumstance recently under 
his own gobservation. The tank or_ reservoir connected with the mint steam 
engines is well stored with the rdi mi@Alf. During the late hot season the tem- 
perature of this tank has risen to 104° or 105° Fahr. from the constant working 
of the engines; but this degree of heat seemed to inc®mmode the fish consi - 
derably, for they actually threw themselves on the banks as if to avoid it and 
were caught by hand on the margin of the tank.’’ | git Peis 

Lieut. N. Vicary, on his return from New South Wales, presented 
various objects for the museum, thus described in the curator’s notice. _ 

1. Theskin of the Achidna Histriz, (Dess.) or spiny Echidoa, Myrmecophaga 
acuata, SHAW, the aculeated ant-eater of Australia, since staffed and mounted 





‘for the museum, CAPPS ATE! ) | 

Being the only example of this singular animal at present in the musuem it 
may sidered w valuable acquisition to the Society's cabinet. 
s “iin of asmall Piatapus, Ornithorhynchus parodoxrus, (BuumM.) which has 





de : ! | , | 
-aleo been prepared aod mounted, Of these animals there are now three good spe- 
cimens in the maseum all of the same species. ~t iat - eas. eeses a 
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3. Detached bones of a kangaroo, Kangurus latgatus. 
There being neither a stufled specimen, or a skeleton of a kangaroo in the 


. in belenging to a young animhl and being defective in number, are unfit 


me ty's collection it is to be regretted that the bones presented by Lient Vica- 


for articulation. 

4. Portion of the stem of Alsophila Australis, the tree fern of the blue moun. 
tains, which bears a strong resemblance to the fossils depicted in Buckland. 

5. Flower of antAorrm@a Aastiliz, the grass tree of the colonists. 

6. Cidaris —————? a species of Echinus. . 

7. Birds. The nonpareil parrot. platycorus eximius, (Via.) Kingfisher, 
Alcedo ————? and white-headed Grosbeak, Lowia leucocephala, which owing 
to their injured state canndt be preserved. 

The following were presented by Mr. Evaws the curator. 

Upper jaw of asmall fish. . . 

A preparation showing the ring of bony plates surrounding the eye of the 
large horned owl of India. Asio dubo, 

Preparation of the eye of the ringtailed eagle ; 

Showing an analogous fermation, only in a minor degree. These bony rings 
composed of a series of plates admit of a limited motion, by moving on each 
other and by which mechanical means these birds most probably have the power 
of regulating the convexity of the cornes 50 a5 to vary the exfent or intensity of 
vision seccording to their habits and necessities. 

Specimens of the following stuffed birds, were presented by Lieutenant 
Monta, Indian Navy ; Perdix Francolinus, Lata. Francoline Partridge. 
Perdix Asiatica, Latn. Asiatic Partridge, and Coturniz Pintah, (Syxes, ) 
mountain quail of the Dukhun, 

The scapule, ossa humeri and two vertebr@ of a whale, (query) Balena 
Australis, or Cacholot Macrocephalus. 

Lieut. Fraasen, Engineers, presented through Dr. McCuencanp, a speci- 





- men of rock-salt found in digging a well at J7how. 


“ Lieut. HopnGsown of the artillery stationed at MAow, when recently engaged in 
sinking a well io his compound at that station on « high spot of ground composed 
of two ordinary black soilof Mfa/wa, found at a depth of 34 feetaninsulated mass 
of rock-salt, the size of two fists, imbedded io trap rock which appears too much 
cracked and broken so as to render it easily separated with the pick; mixed with 
this brecciated rock there is a considerable quantity of carbonate of soda."' 

Lieut. Fraser inquires ** whether that mineral be usually found in detached 
mastes, and whether there be a prospect of Gfuding it ip more important quanti- 
ties at AfAow or the vicinity. - 

‘* Salt springs are common in volcanic countries such as Miow would seem to 
be, and it is possible that the crystal may have been thus formed by infiltration 
of brine into the natural cells of the basalt; but the salt lakes in the valleys along 
the nortbero base of the tableJjand of Malwa, render it probable that extensive 
deposits of the salt formation may exist in central India." 

Colonel Macreon presented a fresh rolled fragment of lignite from the 
fort boring, depth 464} feet. * 

“It exactly resemb some of the Cuftack specimens, or burnt charcoal, on one 

surface. Since thes a lump of decayed wood has been brought up, rounded on the 
dges as if rolled in a stream, but not in the least carbonized ; just such as is 
‘with in the Sundarban alluvium.’’ 






ogee MoLeon, Inspector General of H, M. Hospitals, forwarded specimens 
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western side of o bigh range of mountains, running along the western or right 
bank of the Tenasserim river. At its mouth, which is in about 12° 9’ N. Lat. 
and 98° 43° E. Long. ahd about 50 miles from Mergui; it is about 700 
feet, but narrows higher up towards the village of Palouwsé in 12° 16° N. Lat. 


and 99° 8° N. Long. Soon after passing the village it becomes in cflted | 






very shallow, and « succession of rapids and falls are met. Having ascef 
as far ae 1 could in a small canoe, which was dragged over rapids, I perfor 
the latter part of the journey by land, in consequence of the river becoming too 
shallow and the rapids or falle getting stronger and steeper. In retarning how- 
ever I descended (Che strgam the wholg way on «a small bamboo raft, and the 
highest fall | encountered was about 34 or 4 feet. - 


**'The hills which from Palowk range along the sides of the river, are by no means 
high, but covered with thick jungal and high trees. 

‘There are two spots where the springs shew themselves, one immediately on 
the right bank of the river, (which is here about 100 feet wide,) with some in the 
river itself, and the other Mhout two or three minutes walk to the northward in« 
land, Over and around the former ones, a mound of circular stones (No. 1.) of 
various sites, (the largest about four or five miles in diameter,) was caked togetber 
with hardened clay, bearing the appearance of stone. The whole of this mound 
had externally a blackish appearance, and in som places, smell circular basons 
had been found by springs now dry. 

** All the aprings now discharging ere close to the waters edge or in the water ; 
they issue fro nder the rocks, through a sandy bottom. The orifices are very 
small, and not above two inches deep. The thermometer being dipped in the 
hottest rose to 196° Fahr. The water*from these was put into the amall bottle 
(No. 1.) Their height above the sea I estimate about two hundred feet. 

** The second springs ao little inland, are larger and deeper. They are sitasted | 
in a small open space; there must be about thirty or forty bubbling up along a 
line of about fifty feet by twenty, the largest being at the northern extremity. I 
took the water from the two largest springs, ons about three and a half feet deep 
and two feet in diameter, and the other about half the size. Ila both of these 
(from which the other two bottles of water were taken), the thermometer indicated 
a heat of 194° Fabr. The ground at the bottom is of a dark shining color; here 
and there resembling the color of brickdust. The trees and grass grow luxu- 
riantly around, andin the open space the marks of hog, deer, &c. are seen; 
the natives say some of the animals come to enjoy a draught of the water. 

‘'The springs are in about 13° 20’ N. Lat. and 90° 19’ E. Longe. Though 
vapours rise from the springs no disagreeable smell pervaded the atmosphere, 
nor had the water a very disagreeable taste. 

‘*There are other «springs about ten or twelve miles in a N. N. W. direction 
from these, at a place called Pé. There is nothing in this neighbourhood that 
I am aware of, indicating volcanic agency. Some very lofty, abrupt and 
broken peaks of considerable height are seen to the N. E. but many miles dis- 
tant. The other bills however are regular in their formations, &e. I visited 
these springs in November, 1836 :—on that occasion I only took water from the 
last mentioned springs, not being able to get at the spring, as I did this time by 
means of bamboos formed into a small bridge; I was obliged to attach the thermo- 
meter to the end of a long rod by @ piece of string, and thus dipped the thermo- 
meter into the spring. be instrument at the end of the stick swung about like 
a fish at the end of a line, I therefore concluded that the thermometer must 
have fallen several degrees before it reached my hands."’ a 


Professor O'Suavennessy noted a curious fact connected with the late 
whirlwind, : ‘ 


‘* One of the pupils of the Medical College had seen fall near Dum-Dum a large 
orass of what he considered to be hail, but finding that it did not melt bé took 
it to the college and it proved .to be a lump of pure salt. Dr. O'S. does not 
think from its appearance that it was maps red salt, and if os suggested io 
a note published this month it was carried up from the Balieghat salt works, 
it had evidently travelled northward against the wind,’’ 

Celonel Sracy submitted for determination of its nature a fossil bone 
of a large | fossilized with lime—also for inspection some beautiful 
drawings by his native artist of many sections of fossil teeth made under 
his directions, A ~ 
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Several meteors have been noticed this month, both here and in Cuttack, but unfortunately the particulars of date and position were not preserved. 
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Ld 
t.— Second Report on the Examination and Restoration of the Mac- 
kenzie Manuscripts. By the Reverend Wii11amM TAYLor. 


[Concluded from page 414.) 
Manuscript Book, No. 5, Countermark 759. iu" 


Section 1.—Account of the Zemindar of Emakatlapur am, in the Din- 
digul district, of the Coimbatore province. 
(Stated to be copied from an original palm-leaf account.) 

During the rule of the rayer in Cal. yug. 4520 Sal. Sac. 1341, my 
ancestors were of the Camavar tribe ; and Camutaca NaYaKeR lived 
at Devonampatnam, near Cuddalore, being head-man of the district. 
At that time the rayer had an unmanageable horse, which no one could 
govern till the aforesaid CamunLaca, going to the capital uht the 
keepers how to control the animal; and, himself ‘ated the horse 
rode out with it for three days together, in the most unfrequented 
places and brought it back before the rayer on the fourth day, perfect- 
ly quiet. The rayer was so well pleased, that he gave the head-man 
the title of the horse, adding other titles, agd distinctive banners; and 
relinquished the district at Cuddalore to him in free gift, therewith 
dismissing him. At the time when WISVANATIIA NAYAKER was sent 
to take possession of the Pandiyw kingdom, the afomsaid CamMULACA 
was ordered to accompany him, and afford aid. The household go 
CAMULACA became an image at Hymakalapuram, where he 
He received orders from VIsSVANATHA NarAkEn to furnish a gu t 
troops, towards the charge and defence of the fort of Madura. Some 









disagreement occurring between KuLase'Gana and VISVANATHA, the 


latter ordered the Emakolopuram chief to go against the former, 
which he did ; and after much fighting the former laid an ambush, so 


es 





that CAMULACA NAYAKER was shot, as he was advancing with his 
| Es N 2 
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ple. VISVANATHA had the funeral rites performed. His son was 
ANANTAPA NAYAK; who, in consideration of the manner of his 
father’s death, received additienal distinctions, and some villages in 
free grant, from VisvANATHA NaYAKER. At the time when the 
seventy-two chiefs each had a bastion of the Madura fort confided to 
him, this chief was appointed to (he seventh bastion. He died after a 
chieftainship of thirty years. CamMuLAcA Nayakenr, his son, succeeded 
and ruled thirty-five years; he fulfilled his appointed duties, but with- 
out any thing special occurring. His son was LAQuMAaYA Nayaker, 
and, as in the last case, died after a rule ofeseventeen years. AWNAN- 
TAPA NAayAKeR, his son, governed seventy-five years and died. Ca- 
MULACA NAyakeRr, his son died after a rule of twenty-seven years. 


His son Lacumaya “NAYAKER,...... sds Ske Web eweacgs bse eo) WOarE. 
7. ANANTAPA NAYTAKBR, ©. 0 ce leclcs Wow cee wat 25 = 
8. CamotacdA NAYAKER, ...... oa So Mp © oe GB vs 


9; Laqumara NAYVAKRRi« io. sees eas! 26 62280 ss 

Thus far there was a regular descent from father to son, ruling their 
own lands, without paying tax or tribute. ANANTAPA, the son of Laqu- 
MAYA, ruled at the time when the Mysore ruler at Seringapatam con- 
quered the Dindigul province ; when a tribute was imposed of one 
hundred Auns. ANawrapa ruled twenty years. His son CamuLnaca 
NayakKeERr, in the time of Hyper sauzis, had an additional tax of fifty 
imposed; paying anuvally one hundred and fifty huns; and ruled 
twenty-one years. His son was ANANTAPA Nayak. Inthe time of 
Meer sanis, his Amil, named Syvep sanis, doubled the tribute; 
making it in all 300 huns; I myself Laqumava NayakKer, who am 
his son, for some years had the lands without tribute. Subsequent to 
the rule of the Honorable Company over the Dindigul province Mr. 
Commissioner McLroo fixed my tribute at four hundred and fifty Auns. 
It was afterwards raised to one thousand six hundred and twenty Auns, 
which was paid during eight years. Afterwards, in consequence of not 
paying the tribute, the Honorable Company .assumed the district and 
my petition is thas the Honorable Company will shew me favor and 

pct me. 
Section 2.—Account of the zemindars of Dottiya fort. 
: (Copied from a palm-leaf account.) 

At the time when the padshah came against the rayer, before the 
capital | was taken, the rayer sent red garments out; with the message, 
‘that so many: as were willing to leave their families janoand put on those 
garments, and prepare for war. My ancestor MacaLa Narakenr of 
the Penjaivalla tribe, with his people, assembled and, after Geioating 
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the invaders, came to tha rayer’s presence. The rayer, being greatly 
pleased, honored him with various insignia of favor; and directed my 
ancestors to build a fort 30 miles due west of Madura: in consequence 
of which a mud fort named Dottiya-céttat was formed. Two of the * 
tribe were BommMaNa NavyAter the elder, and BetTraLtu NAYAKER; 
the eldest governed for twelve yegrs. ‘The second im succession 
Berratu NAYAKER cleared away some waste lands. But as he was 
very young, and the country was that of the Kydlar caste, he did not 
find himself at ease there. At that time Vina SeGara CHOLAN having 
invaded the country of CaANpra SeGara Panptyvan, the latter, be- 
ing unable to resist, went to the rayer; who sent with him NacamMa 
NAYAKER to reinstate him in his possessions. Betrratu NAYAKER 
accompanied the pandiyan to the rayer ; expecting, if the pandiyan were 


restored, that his own district would be secured to himself. But in 


consequence of Cuanora SeGara having only five illegimate sons, he 
made over his kingdom to VisvANATHA Nayaker; and BrerraLtu 
Nayraker derived no benefit from waiting on CHANDRA SeGana. At 
a later period, when ViIsSVANATHA NavYAKER, in conjunction with 
Aniya Natna MutHaciar, had fixed appointments to bastions of the 
fort, in reply to a petition my ancestors were confirmed in the posses- 
sion of the Dottiya fort and lands. Subsequently, when the king went 
to fight against Kayuttattur fort, BerraLu NaYyAKER was appointed 
to guard the royal tent ; for his service on which occasion, he received 
some acknowledgments. A tribute was fixed of one hundred chacrams. 
He ruled thirty-five years. His sons were, BomMatu Nayaker, the 
eldest, CHtnpuMA NayakeEr the younger. BomMatu was the third 


in succession, and ruled twenty-two years. The fourth in succession 


was BertaLu NayYaker, who ruled thirty-eight years. His tribute was 
153 chacrams ; 5th, BommMatu NAYAKER ruled 20 years, paid 150 cha- 
crams; 6th, Bertatu Nayaker, 27 yearg, paid 150 chacrams ; 7th, 
MacaLa NAYAKeER, 26 years, paid 200 chacrams ; Sth, CHINDUMA 
NayAKER, 27 years, paid 200 chacrams ; 9th, BeTTALu Navyaker. In 


his time RAMAPAIYAN general of FrromMALa Nawaker, being about 






to proceed against the Sethupathi, called for the said Berratyu - 
YAKER, and gave him orders to construct, with his people, a bri = 
the straits of Pamban ; which bridge was built with great labour, so that 

the entire army passed over to the island of Ramésvaram, and, the 
Sethupathi being conquered, Barratu NaYAKER received honorable 
notice for the great trouble which had fallen to his share. He ruled 50 
years. ° | | . 

. sun? . 
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The 10th, Bommatvo Naraxer, younger brother of the preceding, 
ruled thirty years, paying 300 chacrame as tribute. His son MacaLna 
Naraker, was called on to attend Cuoxa Naraa Nayaxer in the 
war against Visava Raouava of Tanjore; and received a front wound 
in that war. He ruled 25 years, paying 300 chacrams. The 12th in 
succession was Berratu Nayakga, who ruled 24 years, paying 300 
checrams; 13th, Bommatu Nayaxer ruled 27 years, paid 500 chae- 
rams; 14th, Berratu,Navyaxer ruled 13 years, paid 500 chacrams. 

This tribute was paid to Meer sahib. 

LSth, Bwrdra ce Na VARe 1 cede cee beled cad ei Wee seclsctwe tes ose cf 

16th, Bomaatu Nayaxer was his younger brother. In the time of 
Svep sahib he paid 700 chacrams. In the time of Commissioner 
McLeop an additional Iandred was imposed ; in all 800 chacrams. In 
the time of Mr. Wyxcu the same. In the time of Mr. Huropis the same. 
After the measurement by survey the tribute was raised to one thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-six chacrams. The country in consequence 
becoming ruined he sold his personal effects, the proceeds of which 
were paid into the court of the collector, Mr. Gsorce Panisn. He 
ruled 40 years. The 17th in succession, is myself Cuinnata Naya- 
KER, and paying my tribute into the treasury of the collector Mr. 
Rous Psrter, I continue to obey the orders of the Honorable Company. 


Section 3.—Account of the zemindars of Tavasimadu, in the Dindt- 
gul district. 
(Copied from a palm-leaf manuscript. ) 

Before our ancestors came to the possession of this Pdd/iyam (feudal 
estate) they were resident in the province of Goofy. In consequence 
of the Muhammadans demanding our women, we abandoned jewels and 
other property, and came to the Pandiya country in the south. Being 
impeded by a deep and rapid river, we applied to our gods, when a 
punga® tree was caused to imcline over the river, so as to enable us by 
its means to cross over to the southern side. Being followed by the 
Muhammadans to whom we had refused to give wives, the tree, before 
they came up, recdvered its usual position, so that being unable to cross 
2 river, they returned. The whole of the emigrating body proceeded 

till hey came toa small hill, to the north-west of Madura; at the 
foot of which they took up their encampment. Croraca Nayak the 
head- man, placed a light (in, token of divine homage) and continued 
- Set. and night im severe penance ; directed to his tutelary god. = 
tter visibly appeared, and directed him, a0,tbe, eward of his penance 
sista Caja galedupa, Rumrurus. Dalbergia arbor a, Wren. Kurran is, is. 
| AlnsLie.—Mat. Med. eel at die posers 2 nase Piece pve easy 
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to clear the country arouad ; to take it in possession, and to build a town 
on the spot, where he had performed penance, to be called in comme- 
moration of that penance, Yuavasu-nfedu (or the hill of penance). 
Subsequently during the disagreement between NAcasa Navraker and * 
Cranpra Secara Panvtyan, the former, while-proceeding by way of 
Dindigul towards Pyney to visit the shrine at the latter place, was 
taken ill; in consequence of which it occurred to him, that if he called 
the aforesaid penitential head-man, this perspn would be able to cure 
the disease. Being sent for, he came ; and, putting Viputhe (or sacred 
ashes) upon the patient, Cured him. In consequence NAcama Nara- 
KER gave him permission to clear away land, build a town, and call 
the place Z'avasu-madu, therewith dismissing him. At a subsequent 
period when VisvanATtHa Naraken and Arntya Narna Muoritacrar 
went to fight against Kayattattur, they called Cuorata Nayak and he 
was appointed to guard the viceroy’s tent. Cuotara Nayak fell in the 
battle. The second chief, son of the former, was named Raacuu Rama 
Cuorata Nayak. He ruled 42 years. The third son of the last, and 
bearing the same name, had charge of one of the bastions of the fort of 
Madura, and ruled 49 years ; 4th, of the same name ruled 50 years ; 
5th, same name, 2 years; 6th, Pona Sami Cnorava NarYak, 10 years ; 
7th, Racuu Rama Curotata NaAyAk son of the last, was called upon to 
accompany RAMA Paryaw in the war against the Sethupatht, during 
the time of Trrumata Navyaxker of Madura; and on the return from 
that expedition, was dismissed with presents. He ruled 42 years. 
8th, Cuorata Navaxer ruled 40 years; 9th, Racnu Rama Caorara 
NayAxka was called upon to guard the tent, and to accompany the expe- 
dition against Zanjore ; from which returning Victorious he was dis- 
missed with presents; while obeying orders from Madura he ruled 45 
years; 10th, Cuorata Naraxer, 33 years ; 11th, Racno Rama CuHo- 
vrata NaAyaxer 30 years ; 12th, same name, 19 years. ; 
The whole of the preceding twelve were sons in direct succession. 
With the mention of the name and rule of the twelfth, the writing ab- 
ruptly concludes. - 


Section 4.—Account of the zemindars of Paitiva PA NayaKer, of — 
Dindigul district. u ¢f 
- QOur ancestors were of the Penchai district. In Sal. Sac. 1357, 
Cal. yug. 4536. Watt sahib, the officer of the De/hi padshah, invad- 
ed the rayer’s capital. Vaurara Maxt NavakKer was summoned ; 
and going against the invaders, returned victorious ; on which account, 
the rayer being pleased with his services, gave various honorary dis- 
tinctions and villages in the south. He fought with the Vedars and 
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Kallars of those districts; and put them to thg edge of the sword. He 
ruled there 33 years. His son was named LakamMan Nayaxkear, who 
ruled 42 years. Vectracra Maxi NAvAKerR, 15 years. This same 
person went to Madura, and had an interview with Cuanora Secara 
Pawoiyan, when histribute was settled at one hundred chacrams. It 
is then again added that he ruled JY years, but his son is most proba- 
bly intended. His son was Cima Navaxken. “His son was YeTrama 
Nayaxen, who ruled 23 years. His son was Paurrrara NAYAKEN 
who paid 100 chacrams, and ruled 41 years. This chief built a mud 
fort, also a Vatsinava fane, anda porch to Gawnesa. His son was 
Canacuta Naraxker, Who built an aqueduct for the better irrigation 
of the lands of several villages, and ruled 38 years, His son was 
CorrTAMA Navyraker, wRoat the time when VisvanatHa NAYAKER, 
the son of Corrama NaGama Nayaker, came to the government of 
Madura, went thither and had an interview with that viceroy; at 
which interview the yearly revenue was settled at 200 chacrams, and 
Corrama NayYakerR returning to Allipuram ruled 38 years. His 
son was Paucryrara Nayaxer. His neighbours, AmMmMiraraA Naya- 
ken, and Vari Konpama Niyaxer, wrested from him two villages ; the 
former took Vechandiyiir, the other took Cheftiyampatti, with its re- 
servoirs of water. Pauuixara Nayaxer paid 200 chacrams as tri- 
bute, and ruled 41 years. His son was Cuacaua Naryakrr. A 
famine arose, in consequence of which the whole tribe took refuge with 
the Virupacshi Poligar. He had before wrested from them some vil- 
lages, and they pledged to him A//inagaram for sixty culams of millet, 
which they were subsequently disposed to repay, requesting that place 
to be restored to them; which request was refused; CHACALA 
Nayvaxer ruled 21 years. His son was ANAvARA NayAxer, who 
paid his tribute of 200 chacrams, and ruled 27 years. His son was 
Bop: Nayaxker, who made several improvements for the better irriga- 
tion of the villages of his district. In the time of Vencara rayer he 
went to an interview with that chief at Dindigul ; and he was there 
required to pay 3Q0 chacrams as tribute; he ruled 45 years. His 
son was BomMa.u Nayaxenr, who paid the same tribute to the same 
place, : and ruled 41 years. His son was Cancun VaRapA NAYAKER> 
who paid his tribute, and ruled 41 years.” His son was: ‘CHACALA 
Na YAKER. Meer sahib- then ruled at . Dindigul, an raised the tribute 

rams.” When ae: sahib r ruled, he raised the tribute to ee 


= eo ta beet ~ Bis 
AYAKER ruled 39 years. 
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ment of the Honorable Company, the aforesaid tribute of 1000 chae- 
rams was paid during the collectorships of Messrs. McLaopv, Rankin, 
and Wyxcn. Inthe time of Mr. Huapis the same. “In the Nala 
year I paid 700, and being unable to pay the other 300 my district 
was assumed; and Mr. Huavis protected me, by giving me an allow- 
ance of sixty rupees monthly.” The lands were surveyed by measure- 
ment; and it would appar as if a committee investigated the subject in 
the time of Mr. Paaisu, adjusting the tribute at the rate of 561 chac- 
rams. The account is written by the grandson of the beforementioned 
Paturyara Naxaxerr, hearing the same name. He dates his acces- 
sion in Fusly 1221; with the mention of which date the writing con- 
cludes, — 


Section 5.—Account of the zemindars of Sidecampatti, in the Dindi- 
gul province. 
(Copied from a palm-leaf manuscript.) 

The same origin from the north, the founder of the race served with 
VisvanatHa Nayak against the Muhammadans, and was sent down 
to the Pdndiyan country. One of the chiefs fell in the struggle 
against an illegitimate son of the Pandiyan. On this war there are 
some things in the document worth consulting. The war against the 
Sethupathi, and against Tanjore are also noticed. For the rest the 
minute details much resemble the preceding. | 


‘Section 6.—Account of the zemindar of Ammaiya Nayak palliyam, in 
Dindigul district. 

This account is copied, it is stated, from records writen on copper, 
and carefully preserved by the family. It indicates a like origin with the 
other preceding chiefs from the north, and has much minuteness of de- 
tail concerning the different chiefs, and some notice of the discovery of 
an image, and founding of a fane, whence the chief derived his title. For 
the rest the account does not contain the fhention of new or command- 
ing events. 3 


Section 7.—Account of the race of Coratra Navax, zsemindar in 
the Dindigul district. 

The origin from the north; they were sent to the south to assist in 
collecting the rayer’s tribute, they were established in the town named 
after Corarxa ‘Nayak, by Visvanarua Nayaxen, and had charge. of 
one of the bastions of the Madura fort. Like the preceding they came 
under | the Mysore government, after the Mysore conquest of Dindigul 
provinee. There is however nothing: special added to the details of 
leading events before given. — 
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Section 8.—<Account of the race of Cu Lara Nayak, zemindur of 


Nila-cotiai in the Dindigul Wistrict. 

The account commences with the summons of the rayer, given by 
sending round red garments, to raise troops to resist the Muhamma- 
dans. The repulse of the first hostile manifestations of the Muham- 
madans induced the rayer to present the founder of this race with va- 
rious honors and to send him down to the south. *“He represented that 
the country was so wild, and unsettled, that he wished to have it for ten 
years free of tribute. The assumption of the Pandiya kingdom, the 
war against Aayattatur, where the five illegigimates ons of the Pandi- 
yan were-conquered, appear as before. The 13th chief, Curapa NAcama 
NayAKER, Was an- author; and composed the moral work entitled 
Viravidudithu, (said toe have been printed by a native at Madras.) 
Conquest of Dindigul province by Hyrpzr Avs mentioned. Nothing 
else very particular ; except the assumption of the Palliyam. 


Section 9.—Account of Carura TAMBIRAN, zemindar of Cottai aay 
6-duccam, in the Dindigul province. 


This pdlliyam (or feudal estate), had its origin at a somewhat later 
date than the preceding ones; and was founded by a Tambiran, or one 
of the class of ascetics. The account is very destitute of incident. It 
is illustrative of opinions, and manners. 


Section 10.—Account of the race of Bont Nayak, of the Dindigut 
province. 

The account commences with the destruction of Vijayanagara, by 
the Muhammadans, when the ancestors of this race fled towards the 
south. The first of the race purchased his estate from an ascetic, who 
had before held it by a grant from one of the earlier MPdndiya kings. 
In the reference made to the former possessor there would appear to be 
some illustration of the hog-hunting, which figures in the Madura 
St'hala purdénam, as attended with important consequences. Nothing 
very special appears im the subsequent history of the various chiefs, ov 
possessors of the es 

A petition to the Hinadeatla Company to repair a certain annicut (or 
water-course) follows, of no permanent consequence. 

There is a copy of an inscription commemorating a grant of land from. 
one Conpama Nayak toa Brahman. Also copy of another inserip- 
tion commemorating a gift of land by Aprarra Nayaxer, a poligar, to — 
a female slave of a Vaishnava fane. These three last documents are 
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Section 11.—Account ofePerxtya Mutrauv Samiya Naraxer, of the 
Devaram palliyam, in the Dindigul district. 

The Mahratta did not pay tribute to the padshah, when the latter di- 
rected the ancestor of this poligar to go against the Mahratta ; and, as 
the doing so was attended with success, the padshah rewarded the 
chief with honors and distinctions. The padshah passing one day near 
the latter’s residence, demanded one of the females of the tribe in mar- 
riage ; threatening to take away the same pefson by force if refused. 
An evasive answer was given; and the account abruptly breaks off. 
The inference is that the tribe fled to the south, to get away from the 
Muhammadans, as mentioned (Section 3rd) in the account of a forego- 


ing chief, : 


Section 12.—The local legend of the fane of Comba-palliya-patta, in 
the Coimbatore province. 

A legendary account of a fane to which at first a Sudra was hiero- 
phant ; but which acquiring celebrity, from some alleged cures of people 
who had been blind, obtained afterwards a Brahman as officiating cere- 
monialist. Except as illustrating native manners, and opinions, the 
section has no special value. 


Section 13.— Zhe local legend of the fane of Ranca 2A) in the 
Devaram feudal estate. 

A peasant struck against a stone, while going on his work, and fell ; 
on which being angry he was going to break the same, by which means 
it was discovered to be an emblem of VisuHnvu ; and, a fane being built 
over the stone, it became in some degree celebrated ; but falling into 
decay, at the prayer of some devotee for rain, a form appeared saying, | 
that if the shrine were honored as it used to be then there would be rain. 
Nothing further is added. 


An account of Choli mali-alagar fane, in the Devaram feudal estate. . 
A boy, of the ordinary people, named Carvuren, was frightened and 
chased by a spectre ; which circumstance he narrated@to the village peo- 
ple ; who, recognizing the spectre to be an appearance of ALAGAR- 
(Visunxvu), came and saw the place, and afterwards built a fane in com- 
memoration of that appearance, 


Section 14, —- Account of the fune of Kiuldtesvarer in Fae » a 
- ” . of the Dindigul district. 


A person had been accustomed to go as far as Calastri on pilgrimage 
but, one day a form appeared, and told him it was not needful mane 
30 
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so much painsin going so far ; that underneath atree, pointed out, there 
was a form of the same god, which could be there worshipped. A fane 
was built there; which a trader afterwards enriched by a considerable 


‘ donation, and it was enlarged and ornamented. 


Section 15. —Account of the different funes in the Uttamam-palliyapet 
district. 


It was anciently a te&k forest, visited by the five Pdndavas, and by 
them considered to be an excellent country ; whence the term ¢/ttamam 
signifying “ excellence.” There follows some other matter, concerning 
Nila-Candesvara fane, so evidently fabulous as not to merit much at- 
tention. 


Copy of an inscription on the fane of Callatésvarer in Uttama-palliyam. 


It is dated in the reign of ManGamat of Madura in the Cal yuga 
year 4794, and in Sal, Sac. 1415. (In the latter date there is an error, 
the figure of 4 must on the inscription itself be 6 ; as appears both by the 
known period of ManGaAmatv's rule, and the date of the Cali yuga era 
which is correct; we must by consequence read Sal. Sac. 1615.) It 
commemorates a gift of land, to the fane; and is of no importance, as 
belonging to so recent a period, 


Copy of an inscription on copperplate in the same fane. 
Dated Sal. Sac. 1655 in the time of Banoara TinuMaLa NaYaker. 
It commemorates a gift of two pieces of land, to the said fane, in perpe- 


tuity ; and those who pervert the gift, from the fane, are threatened 
with the severest visitation for the crime. 


« 


The Sthala purana of Pulavinesvarer svémi. 


The legend is very brief; among other things it appears that, the 
images having been destroyed, the god appeared in a vision to a ruler, 
and said that next day an ark would float down the stream, in which 
would be found a female image, which must be consecrated, and placed 
in the shrine. The box came down the river, having a female image, 
with some citrons and other fruits; and the consecration took place, 
The names of Vira Paéndiyan, and of Vierama Pdndiyan, appéar in the 
legend, but both names so be ees titular, | No mention Saery 

Siar Rikciiidasalts cis of a gift of an naxiligtaia (or acahinam criaehciis | 

made by. one named N: ARASAPAIYER. The place was called Narasapa 
wd mienionans fire... 


< 
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Legend of the Surab'hi river. 

In consequence of the penance of an ascetic, Srva came to the wil- 
derness, where the said ascetic resided ; who, asking that a river might 
be caused to flow through that wilderness, Siva directed Surab'hi (or 
Cumadhenu ), the cow of the gods, to be metamorphosed into this river ; 
which accordingly took place. Certain marvels occur there; and the 
beating of drums, and sound of other musical instruments, are heard 
there at midnight. As the river flows from a rock, so any thing which 
falls into it becomes petrified. ’ 


Legend @f the village cal'ed Camban. 

A man gelling bracelets passed by an ant-hillock at this place, where 
a female stood, who asked him to affix a pair of bracelets ; while doing 
so, two other arms appeared, on which two other bracelets were placed; 
and she directed him to go, and get paid by ParAcrama Panpryan ; 
who not only complied, but built a shrine over the spot, where the god- 
dess had appeared. In later days a poligar built a town near the place; 
and, at a still later period, Korwart Verma raja built a town, and a 
fort, in the neighbourhood. 

Legend of a place, where a fair, or general market of commodities, 
used to be held, but long since disused. It is to the south of the last 
mentioned town called Cambam, and south of the river SurabéAt. The 
legend amounts to little, or nothing ; but the situation, on the borders 
of the ancient Pundiyo, and Chera, countries, throws a feeble gleam of 
light on the extensive commerce which anciently took place between 
those countries ; encouraged by the intercourse of European traders 
with the western coast. 


Legend of Pashu-mali, or the Cow-mountaia. 


A cow-herd, not finding food for his cattle, drove them to the foot 
of this hill, and then ascending it, chose a cool station for rest: one 
cow strayed a long way from the herd, and at a forest-pool met a hun- 
gry tiger- The cow pleaded, that it wanted to go aud suckle its calf, and, 
after the security of an oath that it would return, the tiger permitted 
itto go. The cow went for its calf, and- met a snake by the way, to 
whom it told the tale; it then brought its calf, and the snake to the 
tiger, but the tiger, struck with such a display of veracity, refused the 
meal. ‘The cow remonstrated, in vain. At length Siva came, disguis~- 
ed as a Brahman, when the cow ran at him; but, evading, he disap- 
peared sand returning with Parvati, and the thirty-three crores of ce- 
lestials, he gave beatitude to the cow, to its calf, and to the snake, The 
mountain acquired the mame of Pashu-mali, (This mane legend ig 
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either purely such, tasking credulity to the utmost ; or else it is a fable, 
couching some other circumstances under the veil of symbols, but if so 
there is no clue to the precise meaning. ) 


Copy of an Inscription on the fane of Kiidal Alogiya Perumal, in the 
Dindigul district. 


Dated in S. S. 1591, Collam eva 844; gifteof land, by one named 
Koucasecara Perumat; with a strict injunction, that the gift be not 
perverted to any other ase, than the service of the said fane. 

End of Book, No. 5, C. M. 759. 

General Remark. It was not my intention to take up the accounts 
of southern poligars, or local legends, at so early a period, but this book 
was found to be in so pitiable a plight, from the paleness of ink, and de- 
struction effected by insects, that I gave it to a copyist, quite uncertain 
whether he could effect its restoration. This has however been accom- 
plished; the sense being generally preserved ; though with occasional 
breaks, of no great consequence. 

The accounts of the southern poligars (of which the present may be 
accepted as a specimen, out of many more) are useful ; chiefly in giving 
a great variety of details, as to the subversion of the old Pandiyan dy- 
nasty, by the power of the rayer of Vijayanegaram, and the subsequent 
events of the northern rule at Madura. 

The local legends, herein contained, exhibit a state of society such as 
we should not imagine, without such testimonials. The precise nation- 
al character, at any given period, can however only be certainly known 
by such documents. 





Manuscript Book, No. 21. Countermark 775. 
Abridged accoumt of the Vedas, Sastras, Puranas, various tecnyptee, 


and books of general literathre. berks oie 
1. The four Vedas and connected books. The Miavsiaien and later 
Védunta books, wee Ww SA = % 


2. The Upanishadas, 32. in number; summary explanations of 
their contents, including the designation of the four leading esha # 
castes among the Hindus. 

8. Law treatises on the Manu-niti books of eighteen. authors enu- 
Sesated some of shem of great antiquity. a 
_ 4& The eighteen Puranas, the sennansiieditad ; distinguished into 
‘Saiva, and Vaishnawa- kinds, »:: 0) oc auce! heen Vee hee epreiete 
; ti ao REN Stee, EE ort ~*~. 


+ 
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5. The eighteen Upa-puranas, the names of them are given. The 
general nature of the contents is specified. 

6. The Bdratham, the Ramdéyanom, and some other books, contents 
explained; the matter of some of them is censured, as tending toe 
bewilder mens’ minds, and sink them into gross sensuality. 

Notice of some books connected with the life of Crisuna; the ad- 
ventures of Naa, and other books, ‘of the kind of poetical, or extrava- 
gant, romance. 

7. The Natoga works, or drathas. 

8. The Jaméu cluss ef books, or abstracts of ancient and extensive 
compositions ; the said epitomes having been made by CAui-paAsa, and 
other poets or learned men; and being adapted to aid as a guide to an 
outline acquaintance with the originals. . 

9. The Bdna class of books. 

These are explained to be erotic treatises, teaching the art of fasci- 
nating the eye ; according to the common fable of arrows. | 

10. Upa-jinna, books of adventures ; these describe the great suf - 
ferings of certain personages, and the happiness which followed. They 
refer to HarRisCHANDRA;: Nana; Cusara, son of Rama; and Sita, 
wife of Rama. 

11. The Nigandas ; seven are mentioned. They are of the diction- 
ary kind, containing works with synonimes or explanations. 

12. The Rdadmdyonas, or various Tamil versions of this poem ; four 
are mentioned, 

13. The Barathams, or versions of the Mahdbhdrata ; various other 
tales, fables, and the like kind of works. = 

14. Books peculiar to the Vatshnava system; a considerable list of 
these is given, thirty-eight in number; several of them have the word 
mystery added to the specific name. Accordingly to the explanation, 
they relate to the spiritual interpretation | of the symbols employed by 
the sect, or to the esoteric doctrines, and much of the contents apper- 
tain to a future state of being. . 


“45. The Vedanta-sdstras. a e 
The Pdrva mimansa of Jarmini: comments of Barracnarya, 
Verdsa, SANCARACHARYA, and some others. wey 


16. The Jyotisha system, or astrological works. Te 
- These blend, what we term astronomy and astrology together ; they 
are ascribed to eighteen rishis, whose names were probably attached to 
them by later writers. — The amount of the whole % stated at four lacs 
of slocas or four hundred thousand poetical stanzas, in the Grantha, or 
De dkerity ORCS tO? OS he ES See Ss ee 
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17. Epitomes of the foregoing systems. 

18. The Cali jnina systems. 

These relate chiefly to magic , with a few exceptions such as the Fa- 

—~vatha sastra relating to dancing, and such as relate to ceremonies. 
Others profess to teach such arts as flying in the air. Stupifying ene- 
mies, casting arrows, neutralizing the effects of fire, and a variety of 
similar matters ; the total amounts “to sixty-four kinds of such arts, 

19. Sthela pure nus of the Chéla-desam. 

Forty-six of these are mentioned, relating to various places, within 
the twenty-four Kad ns, or yéjanas of the Chwla country ; of which the 
boundaries are mentioned in the explanation; and which country is 
usually estimated at two hundred and forty square miles. 

20. Wames of fanes im the Pdndiya country, eighteen of these are 
mentioned, each of them having its local pur anam. 

2!. Local puranam of the hill country. 

One only is specified. 

22. Fanes in the CA¢ra country. 

Fourteen are mentioned, cach having its local legend of marvellous 
circumstances. 

23. Fanes of the middle country. 

-. Two are specified, with their puranas. 

24. Fanes of the Tonda country. 

Conjeveram and other fanes, to the number of thirty-seven, are enu- 
merated, with their puranas. 

25. Local puranas of the north country. 

Ayodhya is the chief ; and, connected with it, eight others are enu- 
merated. 

26. Miscellaneous puranas. ’ : 

Eleven are mentioned ; it being added, that there are many more. 

27. Miscellaneous Zamil books, 

A very long list of these bSoks is given forming a useful index, in 
connexion with the brief explanation of each which is attached: of 
course the value of these works is not uniform. The particular sec- 
tion of dramas is here noticed, because the list contains several which 
are formed on events mentioned in the Christian scriptures, and which 
are supposed to be the productions of Roman Catholics, | The list of 
medical books is somewhat full. To the mention of Saiva works some- 


ae expressive of condemnation i is usually iia’ oednapilers haPmmana-i 
_ Grammatical works. — cb er NNEES tEh en ag aN oer rere era 


Téeipiom, sd ann ws 


puss ang qeibuowey wit a boosts tayo 
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29. Another list of astrological works. 

The former list was of Grantha books; this of works in Tamil. 
Twenty-one are specified. ° 

30. Miscellaneous arts, mechanics, building, &c. = 

Art of constructing forts, houses, fanes, of settling a village, naviga- 
tion, and a variety of other similar ,things; enumerated as taught in 
thirty-six works, the names of which are given. 

31. Local puranas of Saiva fanes. Sixtyethree of these are speci- 
fied; they are to the north of the Céveri. 

32. Fanes on the south bank of the Caveri river. 

One hundred and twenty-seven are enumerated, each having its S?- 
hala puranam, of which, in the brief explanation, some mentiqn of the 
origin is given ; but without specification as té each particular legend. 

33. Sthala purdnams of the Pandiya country. Fourteen of these 
are mentioned. 

34. Hill country —One puranam. 

35. Conga nad, local legends.—Seven are enumerated. 

36. The fanes in the middle country. Twenty-two, with each one 
its legend, are enumerated ; the productions of Appar, SuNTARER and 
M ANICAVASACAR. 

37. The legends of fanes in the Zénda country : thirty-two are enu- 
merated. 

38. Irza nad, local legends. 

By Jrza nad here seems to be meant Ceylon, as the purdnam is said 
to describe the Candi desa, surrounded by the sea. 

39. Local legends of the north country. 

Five are mentioned, Kailasa being included. 

40. Names of Sthala puranas of the Tuluva country. 

Gokernam is alone mentioned. 

The total of Satva fanes, and legends, is here stated to be two hun- 
dred and seventy-four. 

41. The A’gama sdstras. 

The 28 Sativa dgamas ; the names are given; hat, though a general 
indication of the subjects is added, yet for fuller information a reference 
is made to brahmans versed in those books. 

42. Summary or recapitulation. 

The contents of this summary form a rather interesting synopsis of 
the various religious systems and some of their peculiarities, —s 
the extensive country usually denominated India, 

43., Total of the books before mentioned. — " adistibier. 

A fice further remarks on the distinctive classification of the various 
books contained in the preceding enumeration. 
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Observation. The foregoing is a sort of catalggue raisonnée, although 
not in logical method. The preparation of it must have demanded 
considerable pains and care. I {imagine that several persons must have 
“been engaged in its arrangement. The language is neat and correct, 
wherever there is detail or explanation. Altogether it seems to be a 
valuable document for occasional reference. It was written on country 
paper, completely eaten through by termites, causing distinct perfora- 
tions; so as to leave some words irrecoverable or doubtful. ‘It has 
however been restored with sufficient, and satisfactory, accuracy. A 
full translation might be desirable, as being” adapted to present the 
learned in Europe, or elsewhere, with a more complete view of the pre- 
cise nature of native literature in the Jamil country, than could else- 
where be obtained ; and certainly, such as no European could prepare. 


Manuscript Book, No. 16. Countermark (not legible.) 


Section 1.—A Malayalam book, containing an account of Kerala désam, 
translated into Tamil, 


This book is the Kerala Utpatti translated, as noted at the end of 
the document, from the Maliyalam MS. of the late Mr. Ecurs. On 
comparison with the copy of the original Kerala Utpatti, in this collec- 
tion, it was found that the translation was begun, not at the commence- 
ment, but farther on; the omitted portion being appended at the close. 
The translation also differs, a little in a few places, from the original ; 
intimating some small differences in the two copies of the original. The 
book (No. 16,) containing this translation, being in a greatly injured 
state, arising, not as usual from insects, but from having seemingly been 
exposed to damage from sea water, it claimed attention, if from this 
cause alone. In consequence the whole has been re-copied; and at the 
same time the proper order of the translation restored, 


Section 2.—A copy from an original manuscript in the possession of the 
Lady of Cannanore in the Malayala country. 

Itis (improperly) styled the Kerala Ulpatti. 

Subsequent to a certain flood, and in the Cali yuga era 3491, the 
Kerala raja was crowned, at twenty-five years of age; and he ruled 
sixty-three years. A list of fifteen kings, and the period of each one’s 
rule is given. A prophecy of an astrologer is then introduced, in- 
Umating ahat evil days to the Kerala country would come ; foreigners 
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CHERUMAN PeruMmMat ewho went to Mecca. He was 40 years old 
when he went away; and his instructions, to be observed during his 
absence, are stated. He died on the refurn ; only his companion reach- 
ed Kerala, who turned the family of CHoerrumMan PerumaAr to the 
Muhsmmadan faith; and styled the son of the late king, Sultan Mvu- 
HAMMAD Act. This was in Hegiras64. A list of descendants follows 
with Muhammadan names, sixteen in number, and then two female rulers- 
Certain feringhis (foreigners) came in the year 359 ( Hegira supposed), 
and fought with the Muhammadans, in the Wa/dive islands, turning some 
of the people to the foreign religion ; in consequence of which, aid was 
sought by the Muhammadans ; the leading men among whom came to 
Cannonore in a dhoney, and an agreement being ratified, and recorded 
‘ ° e . | 
on copper-plates, aid was sent; the foreigners were extirpated, and the 
power restored to the Muhammadans. They were subject to the Can- 
nanore rulers; but one or two among the island chiefs assumed inde- 
pendence, leading to wars and interventions. This notice of the Maldives 
is introduced as belonging to the time of Isar Bokuar in the year 
455. The list of kings, down to the second of the two female 
sovereigns, was before given. 

Remarie.—This is the most plain, matter of fact, document regard- 
ing the Malayalam country which [have as yet met with. The 
appended statement concerning the Maldives is exceedingly curious. It 
seems to me that the whole document, which is but brief, claims full 
translation ; as offering matter proper to be compared with other docu- 
ments, concerning Malayalam, wherebygeneral results may be dedu- 
ced, 


B. MALAYALAM. 
Book No.3. Countermark 896. 


Section 1.— Chronological notice of Malayalam, containing the dates 
of CRISHNA, of the Pandavas, and of CugxuMAN PerRuMAt, 


CatsuNa was incarnate and flourished on earth for 107 years. He 
lived during 9 94 years of the close of the Dwépara yuga, the remainder 
in the Cal yuga, and was contemporary with some other connected 
persons, su such as DHERMA Rasa, and Arsuna; about the same time 


id 


was the era of the great war. Various dates are given connected with — 


the close of the (Dwépara, and beginning of the Cali yuga. In the — 










distress which . followed wed the great war, a brahman came to CRISHNA. 
and ARJUNA, ,and complained of the loss of his nine children. Crus! NA 
was silent, but Ansuna, on learning. that the brahman’s wif pre 
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nant, guarant reed the life of the child, evengif necessary by himself 
entering the fire, as a sacrifice to YAMA, to save the life of the child. 
CrisHNA rebuked Anguna f6ér so rash a promise, and took him to 


=~ Vaicantha, where the nine cliildren of the brahman were found to be 






comfortably seated on the lap of Lacsumi. They were brought back 
to earth, on a celestial car; and the place whege this descended, called 
Tiruponutara (near to Cochin) was afterwards set apart as a holy 
place, in the fifty-first «lay of the Cali yuga. CurisHna died in the 
eleventh year of the Cali yuga ; Dnexma Rasa died also in that year ; 
with a difference between the two periods “of only 25 days. In the 
year 148 Padma naba sviami was established. (This is the image 
worshipped in the capital of 7ravancore.) Subsequently in the year 
3444 Currumat Perumat flourished at 7ir uvangi-culam (A. D. 342). 
He distributed the country under various chiefs, and gave the official 
emblems of office. He died in 3508 (A. D. 406). The arrival of a 
foreigner at Collam (Quilon) is noted in the 425th year ofthe Collam 
era (A. D, 1249). Tirumala dever svami, was established at Cochin in 
Cc. E. 469. In C. E. 971 (A. D. 1795), the Vetta raja was killed by 
foreigners, the Landa-para, (apparently designating the English.) 
Remark.—tThis short paper seems to merit a full translation. 


Section 2.—Account of the modes of hunting tn the Malayala country. 

There are three modes, one that of Arjuna, one that of Ayyapen, 
one that of Cattala (or foresters). |The various descriptions of people 
requisite to hunting specified. Certain hunting phrases explained, and 
terms which, as signals, designate the nature of the animal to be pur- 
sued, and the number. Six other kinds of hunting | are afterwards spe- 
cified. Mythology, and a visit to heaven to fetch down four images 
thence, mingled with the other matter. _ - ’ 

Remark.—To some this section would be curious, and interesting ; ; 
it is however of no further use than to aid in deere manners and 
customs. as 


_ Section 3.«-Atcount of agriculture in Kerala ascin:* Ne 
- Invocations to Rama and Ganesa. The people of the land address- 
ing Parasu Rama stated that, though the land w: | , yet. ‘that 
they knew not how to cultivate it. He in consequence sae doy veut 
as giving them instractions how to proceed. The first the peo to 
reparation of the ground, care of oxen, and qualifications 
ast not eat flesh, nor use i 
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It relates to choice of segd, and propitious time for sowing, in well 
ploughed ground, by oxen well fed, near to places where there are 
many inhabitants and where water can ‘be obtained, as without water 
the best labours will be fruitless. Other connected details. 

The third part relates to manure by decayed skins, ashes, dung and 
the like. The rainy sgason when weter descends in torrents from the 
mountains, to be attended to, and the streams collected into reservoirs. 
“The planting and cultivation of rice. The plamting of cocoanut trees. 
areca, palms, pepper, vines, and other trees, as productive of great 
advantages. These, and Similar matters, are given in detail. 

The fourth part refers to the following topics. Times of beginning 
a:ricultural labours, on reference to astrological configurations, ‘Time 
of harvest; rules as to the choice of horses, bullocks, and other cattle, 
in the purchasing of them, and modes of managing or taking care of 
them so as to become most useful for agricultural purposes. 

_ The four parts are in poetical language. ‘They form a kind of brief 
georgics ; not well capable of being abstracted. This paper on agri- 
culture in full, might be interesting to the curious; and would be re- 
quisite in any general description of the Malayala country. 


Section 4.—Regulations, (or laws of the Kerala-desa.) 


Discrimination between the person of integrity, and one devoid of 
truth. Qualifications for good government, and for exercising the offi- 
ces of a statesman. The duty of a king to protect the four classes of 
the people or the brahmans, military, merchants, and cultivators. 

Local customs, and subdivisions of people. One who abuses a 
brahman is to have his tongue cut out. The distance to be observed 
by a Sudra in approaching higher classes ; different classes of Sudras 
having different measures of distance assigned to them ; rules of debtors, 
loans and interest : modes of recovery in qse of dishonesty. Recom- 
mendation not to go to law ; but to refer the case to brahmans or other 
special arbitrators. | | 

Laws of marriage. A brahman may marry four®wives, and of each 
of the inferior classes in order, without crime. Law of bonds for debt, 
which hold good for only twelve years ; and after that period must be 
renewed in order to be valid. Laws for regulating the forming of 
lands, and settling disputes which may arise thereupon, which subject y 
closes the document. ae 

Remark.—This paper seems to be of some importance, scrviaghabion. 
just explanation of the mere a ae that Ahn in the Malaya 
country- 
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Section 5.— Original account of Kerala desa. 
This is the Kerala (lpatti in the Malayala language, before ab- 
stracted ; see first report Art. €. and restored MSS. vol. 1. C. 


Section 6.—DBtographical notice of SANCARACHARYA, 

This notice is written in the Malayala character, and in the San- 
skrit language. 

It contains an account of the birth, education, and subsequent pro- 
ceedings of SancarAcuaryva, the great disputant; the opponent of” 
Ramanusa; and founder of the Adwita brahmans; whose leading 
tenet is that the deity and the human soul are not two things, but one 
and the same. This account is written in a series of Sanskrit sldcas, 
or stanzas. There are 6ther documents in this collection, concerning 
this polemical champion, better fitted for abstracting than inflated poe- 
try. This paper has received attention in a few places, where the 
great paleness of the writing indicated the need of restoration. All the 
remainder is in a very good state of preservation. 


Section 7.—Memorandum ef Maliyelam books. 


This is a brief list of books illustrating the history or manners of the 
Malayalam country, with an indication as to the persons in whose 
hands they may be found, one of the works referred to, is contained in 
this collection, in a Tamil translation, being the document from Canna- 
nore, noted at the close of the foregoing Tamil manuscripts. ‘There is 
also mention of the various rajas, or chiefs, in Malayalam at the time 
when the document was written. 


Section 8.—Rerulations of the Mulayala country, relating to laws 
and manners. 

This section is headed Vivahara Samudra, and is a Sanskrit ver- 
sion, in AMludayala characters, of the same general subjects as those 
treated of in section 4. That section is in plainand ordinary language ; 
but this is in verse, and differs a little from the other; but in so far 

as rules or laws are,concerned, not to any mater ial degree. Each sldca 
es an interlined Tamil translation ; apparently made with a view of 
aiding the late Mr. Erxis in his inquiries, since the document bears 3 
note, that acopy of it was transmitted to him. The document has 
been 1 restored, and ymay form a useful record. for the sake of 1 reference. 
St Section 9.— Account 50 tribe of sMépehavats at Pannigur Si a 

in Malayalam, — apes cep 
ingu . iy the collector in 1812, » Somecining the'cl- 
ae us in Malayalam. | a aia aes 
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The writer, Jar~s Unpix Manvup, in reply states, that in the time 
of CHERUMAN PrRUMAL a ship came from another country in which 
were Jews and Nazarenes, (Christians,} together with their families, 


who were permitted to settle ; that a second ship came from Arabia,~ 


bringing Muhammadans, among whom was a sheikh, and that Cre- 
RUMAN PerRuMAL ingujred from hing much concerning the religion and 
customs of the Muhammadans; that CHetrumMan PeERuMAL became a 
Mussalman, and after making over his dominiens to his relatives and 
others, left the country; that a ship being provided, he went with the 
sheikh by sea, the ship t&aching at various places; and, at length, at 
Mecca. It is added that the king, residing there some time, studied 
various books ; and then came back, bringing with him several teachers. 
His health was not good; and he in consequence charged those to 
whom he had delivered over his power to receive and propagate the 
Muhammadan religion. After his death the Muhammadan system was 
disseminated in some places, and mosques were built. 

Answer to the question, what are the peculiar manners and customs 
of the same people as now naturalized in the country, 

The reply adverts to the cultivation of pepper, and trade in that 
article, originally carried on by this people. Three jferinghi ships 
came to Calicut for the purpose of trading. The /feringhis began 
to form plantations, and to monopolize the pepper trade, demanding a 
recognition of the supremacy of their flag, and allowing no vessels to 
trade, except such as carried a license from themselves. Under these 
circumstances application was made to the Sultan of Reum ( Constanti- 
nople ?) in consequence of which three Arab vessels armed, were des- 
patched. Disputes and fighting with the feringhi people followed ; the 
result of which was that the Mdpalas had greater facilities for com- 
merce than for a time had been allowed them. 

In Hegira 904, (A. D. 1489-10,) a great man of their tribe came 
from Arabia; and beifig on good terms with the Calicut raja, he re- 
quested and obtained leave to build additional mosques in the country. 
These buildings were erected, and the people; together with their reli- 
gion, flourished. 

At a later period the padshah took the country, and distinguished 
these people, as being Muhammadan, with favors and privileges. 


But from the time when the English acquired power in the country, — 


their privileges had not continued, and they were consequently aggrieved, 

Connected with Pondni-nagara, there are sixteen mosques ; for the 

mainténance of lights and other matters in which the sirkar allows 
- 
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_ The writer closes with some brief mentjon of his ancestors and 
himself, from which it appears that they and he had been hereditary 
chiefs of the Mapatlas. ° 


“Section 10.—Account from Yogiyar for relivious ascetics), at the 
village of Alipudumbu, in Malayalam. 

The ascetics of the said village Sddress Mr. Baser, who had direct- 
ed certain queries to them, and after briefly adverting to the formation 
of the country, the locdtion of brahmans in sixty-four villages, the 
choice of a king, and privileges of the Nambirt brahmans, they pro- 
ceed to state, in answer to an inquiry, as to ancient books, that the 
Kerala Ulpattt exists in the common language, and that a copy of the 
work in Sanskrit may be, found at Codangnur, (Cranganore?) In 
reply to another inquiry they state, that there are no inscriptions on 
stone remaining ; to another reply as to events subsequent to Parasu 
Rama, they state that Parasu Rama formed the country and located 
therein the brahmans, in sixty-four villages, charging them with certain 
duties and ceremonies; that these brahmans introduced CuexruMAN 
Pexumar as king ; that CoernuMaNn PERUMAL appointed other chiefs, 
and subordinate divisions of government. They further state, that the ~ 
Malayalam country property extends from Golkernam in the north, to 
Canya Cumari*(or Cape Comorin) in the south; and they advert to 
the religious foundations, and different images worshipped within the 
boundaries of the country. (The whole of the reply is very concise. ) 

There follow a few Sanskrit slocas (stanzas) in the 4/alayalam ? 
character, supplied by the chief of the beforementioned ascetics, and 
simply confirmatory of the brief account given: it is not stated from 
what book or record the stanzas were obtained. 


Section 11.—Account of the Cottai atla, chief of the Mapala caste, 
pp Mai ayalam. 

_ (This title in the index of the speipioa! does nét well i wih: the 
contents. ) 

Certain persons, whose names are given in reply to certain nae 
from the cutcherry made in July, 1806, wrote to this effect. 

‘There are no stone or copper inscriptions in the country concerning 
ancient kings, they had learnt from their forefathers, that in the dis- 
trict of Paracu-mitil eg Senne prmeneie to which: —— "answer 
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the people. Being carrged before the Verdary raja he stated his rank 
and object. The Verdar raja told the foreigner that he must marry 
one of the daughters of the kingly tribt here, or else he would not be 
suffered to depart. ‘The stranger objected that he himself was of the™” 
Cshetriya caste, and could not marry into the Verdar tribe ; but not- 
withstanding if the latger raja wouyl consent to the entire ceremonial 
being performed according to the Cshetriya rites, that then he would 
agree to the marriage. The Verdar raja consented, and the other 
then directed that himself and intended bride should be kept in sepa- 
rate rooms up to a certfin propitious day specified; that meantime a 
large pandal (or booth) must be erected and lined entirely with silks 
and other costly materials, und the whole place must be filled with the 
fruits of the nelli (Eimbiic myrobolan) Phyflanthus emblica.—Pinn. 
and fant (Terminalia bilirica.—Roxs. ) 

The Verdar raja was also to cause all the people, bearing arms in 
his country, to assemble by that time in a certain fort. To these in- 
structions the Verdar raja consented. The Cumbalda raja had two 
companions, one a Jedadhari, (or ascetic with matted bair,) the other a 
Sudra Vellazhan ; by the instrumentality of these persons he wrote to 
the king of the Curumba country, and to the Coffa raja, mentioning the 
precise time fixed, and bidding them come just then with all the forces 
they could command, and to enter the fort at the giving of a certain 
signal by sound of trumpet. At the time of the marriage ceremonies, 
musicians were appointed, the Jadadhavi being their leader, who gave 
the projected signal ; when the Curuméba and Cotta chiefs entered the 
fort with their troops ; by whom the Verdar raja and thegreater portion 
of his people were slain: a few escaped. On coming to the place where 
the Cumbala raja was confined, he told them who he was and came out 
to them. The other chiefs then asked him as to the future government 
of the country thus acquired. He repliedsthat his own country was too 
distant to admit of hi§ having any thing to do with this country; and 
that it was sufficient to be saved from the disgraceful marriage that had 
been intended. ‘The other two chiefs then gave hi presents and com- 
plimentary honors; and seeing him well attended, sent him away to 
his own country. The Jadadhari received a district of land to rule 
over. The before intended bride was given in marriage to one of the 
Nambiya caste, who was entrusted with the government, under the 
Curumba and Cotta chiefs. These next consulted how they should 
divide the country ; so.as to avoid disputes. They sgriliie set out in’ 
different ons, and to make the spot, where they should meet the 
boundary. —- This: plan does not seem to have answered; and the Cotta 
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raja desired the Curumba chief to take the whole country; and should 

his posterity fail, then it should come to the Coffa chief, or to his pos- 

terity, and so on alternately, “The Curumba chief obtained the power. 
““The aforesaid Jadadhari had a daughter, who married the Co/ta chief, 
or his descendant, and transferred her hereditary possession with her- 
self. Subsequently the Cotta agd Curumba ghiefs were at war with 
each other; a state of things which was put an end to, by the country 
coming under the rule of the East India Company. 

The foregoing account is attested by the signature of fourteen indi- 
viduals, as being that which they had recei¥ed from their forefathers, 
by tradition. 

Remarks.—This document to say the least is curious, The Verdar 
chief, the Hindu raja, and the Curumba chief, seem to have been of 
distinct races of people. The Cotta chief is understood to have been a 
Hindu. The abstract above given is rather full; but the original do- 
ciment being copied and embodied in the second volume of restored 
manuscripts, can at any time be consulted for the purpose of full trans- 
lation if considered to be desirable. 


' 


Section 12.—- Account of the tribe of Fiyare Jatt in the Malayala 
country. 


A legendary account of the origin of thé tribe from seven females, 
descended from the world of the gods; by whom Siva, assuming, the 
form of AGNesvaRra, had seven sons. These seven sons were fixed 
by Parasu Rama, in the land as heads of tribes. The names of the 
tribes are given Their occupation is to procure the sap of the palm 
tree, and deal in the fermented, or distilled liquor. One of the tribes 
descended from one of the seven, named CamAran, having received an 
insult from a Sudra man, emfgrated with his clan to the Zrza country; 
whence CHERUMAN PeruMat sént to recal them, and allowed them 
to revenge the insult by retaliation® They subsequently resided in the 
country. They know of no stone, or copperplates inscription among 


thems but such as exist at 7'ravancore. 
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mY “Brief nctice.of. the arrival and settlement of a tribe of Muhamma- 
amg in the neighbourhood of Calicut ; their wars with ‘neighbour- 
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Section 14.—Account ofMantxxa CHENDU, a trader, a Jaina inha- 
bitant of Calicut. 
The statement is written by Manixya, who derives his ancestry from. 
Gujerat where his forefathers were traders, and of the Jaina religion. 
The account is very brief. 


Section 15.—Account of Musata, chief Inhabitant of Mangatambalam, 
a village in the Malayala country. 


A reply to questions the same as proposed to other classes of people. 
They have no inscriptions Parasu RAma formed the country inte 
sixty-four districts ; but did not establish any images or fanes. These 
were afterwards formed by CueRuMAN PeRUMAL, and the brahmans. 
In 7'uluva there were 32 village districts, and 32 in Malayalam proper. 
The people of this village came originally from Rama Natha Kava. 
PAnasu RAmA, when he brought them hither, promised to them pro- 
tection, whenever they should think of him; and then went away. 
They wished to try his veracity, and called him without necessity ; on 
which he testified great anger, and, saying he would not .on any account 
come among them again, disappeared. Legend of the origin of a fane 
at Murtyur, founded on the circumstance of a stone giving out blood, 
when used as a whetstone. Some particulars are given of the extent 
and proceeds of the land possessed by the writer, named Musara, a 
chief man and belonging to one of the six subdivisions of the Namédri 
brahmans. 

Section 16.—Account of Panniyur village in the Cuta-ndd district. 

No inscriptions : a reference to the location of brahmans by Panasu 
Rama at Rdma nad (said to be near Calicut, or distant from it about 
8 miles) and to local arrangements made. In reference to an inquiry 
as to some disabilities to which the brahmans ef this village are liable, 
the reply traces up the occasion to-an Agaihotra, or kind of sacrifice, 
at which a king of Calicut named Samanva refused to allow these 
brahmans to assist ; and he died without offspring, in consequence of the 
anger of brahmans, which he thereby incurred. Tiere are some few 
other connected details. ‘The dates of a particular sacrifice; of the es- _ 
tablishment of an idol named Varaha svami, and of the ascendancy of 
the Muhammadans, are given ; but with some added expression of un- 
certainty. In reply to another inquiry, as to the cause of the aforesaid ~ 
king’s rejection of the brahmans, an answer is given, deducing it from 
their unwillin 3s to give up ancient rights by concessions to the raja — 
of Cali@ut.. The ascendancy of the Bauddhas is noted; concerning > 
whom a council of brahmans was held ; and a Jangama rishi’s advice ~ 

| 3a 
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was followed. By doing homage to VARAHA®SVAMI according to the 
Jangama rites, they succeeded in getting rid of their rivals and adver- 
saries. CHOLA PERUMAL is “mentioned as participating in the affair ; 


“ond he was killed in consequence by a brahman, named KoxAdrra Kx. 


RANAVA PADA, who for some short time afterwards, took on him the 
management of the government : possessing angiscendancy over all other 
rulers of Malayalam ; an inquiry as to the time of arrival ofa NMumbu 
brahman, referred to m the account of that feud, and asto the time 
of the Ganga coming to Malayalam, is not answered with certainty ; 
but it appears, that when the sacred water tame, a dispute arose be- 
tween the Calicut raja and the Vella’tta raja as to which should first 
bathe in it, and this dispute led to fighting, in which several of their 
people, on both sides fell. Inquiry as to the legend of the fane at 
Panniyur. The answer refers to Parasu Rama and his calling the 
brahmans from fai-cshetriyam, to come to Malayalam; which they 
refused to do, unless in that country as well as in the one where they 
resided there should be a Varaha svami, and a sacred Ganga. Incon- 
sequence Parasu Rama performed penance, and effected substitutes 
for both things desired; whereupon the brahmans came, settling at 
Chovur and Panniyur ; between whom afterwards disputes, and fight- 
ing arose. In later days the Vaishnava brahmans reside at Panniyur 
and the Saiva brahmans at Chovur, being at enmity with each other. 
An inquiry as to the origin of the celebration of the coming of the 
Ganges once in twelve years into the tank at Panniyur, 1s not met by 
a direct answer; but reference is made to the rejection of an outcast 
man ; who had presumed to approach at the time of the Ganges water 
coming to the fane. In reply to another question some discrimination 
is made between two subdivisions or classes of brahmans at Panniyu». 
They do not know the cause why a particular Zambirdn, or ascetic, 
acquired celebrity. 

The signatures of six Na 
ment in attestation of its veraci 





al brahmans are affixed to the docu- 


Section 17.—Account of Savaccudu ayirraéd in the district of Hob- 
Aaltt. 

No inscriptions. Replies to inquiries (possessing a close similarity 

to the queries transmitted by Mr. Bawer to other places), do not appear 

to offer any oie. specially interesting. BS er sent in, is at- 
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the Pandiya race, who Was crowned on the summit of the highest moun- 
tain in the country. Subsequent to the rule of seventeen kings, each 
ruling twelve years, CuszaumAn Peruman ruled as the eighteenth, and 
did so for thirty-six years. He divided the country among several per-=— 
sons, one of whom was the Curuméa raja, who governed thirty-six Aa- 
dames, (or yojunas.) The race failed, apd an adopted son was made chief. 
Bounds of the district stated. Ata later period being troubled by the 
Muhammadans, the people emigrated from the, district, The English 
rule was greatly welcomed. 


Section 19.—Account of the tribe of Caniyara Pannikar- 

In reply to an inquiry concerning their tribe they state; that their 
ancestor was a brahman and give a legend pf mythological kind, to 
account for the degradation of his posterity: astrological matters are 
mixed up with the legend. 

General Remarks. The contents of this book, of so very varied 
value, have had a note in passing. From the seventh section tothe 
end the documents are loose papers, tacked into the book and written, 
for the greater part, on so fragile a material as China paper. It was 
therefore judged suitable to re-copy them in a more permanent manner. 
Some of the documents are not without value. . They are the results of 
queries circulated by Mr. Basen, perhaps at the suggestion of Colo- 
nel Mackenzie, as is rendered very probable, among other reasons, by 
the first inquiry always being respecting inscriptions; and it would ap- 
pear that, i in Malayalam, there must be a greater paucity of inscriptions, 
than in other parts of India. 

Professor Witson has entered this book Des. Catal. vol. 2, page 
xexi, Art. 3, giving only a transcript of the English headings of sec- 
tions prefixed to the book. In Section 6, the word “ originally” is not 
in the said headings, and its insertion in the catalogue conveys an error. 
The entry is “ SFistory of Sankardcharys composed originally in the 
Sanskrit Janguage.”’ “The docu still in the Sanskrit language, 
though written in the Paluyalam character. 








Cc. TELUGU. 
_Palm-leaf Manuscripts. 
1.—Cali yega Raja charitra or account of kings of the Cali yege 
| No. 131, Countermark 330. 
This man reckons, at, the commencement, by the era of Vudie- 
thira:, _the w e of which era is stated to include three thousand and 


{forty-four (9044) years: Bt In this period the following kings reigned. 
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— 4 Era of 
| Years. Yudist'hira. 
Paricshit, *e. O60 68609 ee OOF Eee eee @ee2 @e@eeeeeseereee 60 


we SAMAMEJAY A, --+s0ceeecereneceecereerereeerereere SO 90 
— Guba Satamicay ....cecce cee ceweceece cen cee neeues 10 100 
Ballann rijay.ccocsccsensccccvccceccsecscescsosens 204 204 
oz Sudra maha raja, pe SEN, Raa SO. neem Fo 486 
Sukethan, ... 2.0.20 -0ecen cee cceses eee cewnseseenes 142 628 
Vishnu Verddhana, ... .......-2--0--<-s+ss00e 286  _ 834 
Chandra GODtRy. onnsneeince venccvnce setestesgase x 2 LO 1044 
Vicraméditya, (a son of Chandra Gupta,) ... 2000 3044 

The era of Vicramaditya, beginning with him, continued 135 years, 
° Years. Vic. Era. 

Bhoja rAjay.cscecsecceecceccccse cen ccnceees seones LIA 

His sou (name illegible ),......:cssecceeceseeeeee 21 135 


To the south of the Normathi ( Nerbudda), river the reckoning by 
the era of Vicramaéditya ceased; but continued to the north of that 
river. The era of Sdlivahana followed; containing eighteen hundred 
oo In this “peas the ee wan Ge reigned. 

uggs } Years. Sal. Sac, 
$2334 ‘Salivahana, Sam eens tee eRe Hee eRe ee Renters nee een eee 21 es 
oy ab Mid Naya vermis. 9.@ o0ccal dv danced decestaalers. ome eT, SI 
© aK tte AKOvaDGs) jan cane ood bane ch 64g end suedes bbicseScsssl Pee 
- Wila Canda,. ensidens 6 seddcececcen abeces ccs es tigi WOO 
PARLIN, ct ctabuedadl Unebed ccc tsdece deduce densttats sey et Ue 
_ Choda mahé réja, and his race, ..........s0s0..s0s08 217 437 ~ 
ge Wavana’ Bhotts: osc. ses re Bee Bea icscinaeneee AL ez 
_ His race during eight generations, .................. 417 895 _ 
~~ ‘Siveacdently came RAMA Deva-RAYALU and ‘others. ‘There were 
from Sal. Sac. 895 three thrones, that ‘is, the Narapati, the Gajapati 
and Aswapati; the whole of wh lead during a period of five hun- 
‘dred and ninety-one (591) year: e Narapati, and the rayer ayces- 
‘ty, (of Vijayenogargs) the family names of the. two dynasties” 
‘Shampita and Calagola. The Gajapati are the Vaddi kings ( rot Oris- 
sa), the family name of the dynasty bei 6 Mibigdba.fe Te Aber 
ans : ruler paths ‘named 
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employed by them were of the Tamil country and the head inspectors 
were Cauras (a class of Telugu) people. Both were afterwards re- 
moved to make way for the Wiyogi brahmans. This was in Sal: Sac. 


1210. Subsequently six generations of the Reddivaru ruled, during 


one hundred years down to Sal. Sac. 1310. There follow some details 
in which the concerns of the rayer dynasty and affairs of the Gajupats, 
Mukanthi, and Muhammedan rufers, are much interwoven. The ac- 
count comes down to the grandson of AtuM, Suan, named AHMED 
Suan, Sal. Sec. 1672, (A. D. 1750,) after which period and down 
to Sal. Sac. 1720, (A. D. 1798,) it professes ignorance. ' 

Remark.—This manuscript of nine large-sized palm leaves fully 
written is, for its size, respectable. There seem to be some anachro- 
nisms, and an occasional inversion of the order in which the rulers men- 
tioned governed ; and it is quite evident that too long periods are given 
to individuals, especially at the commencement ; but these periods are 
not always to be understood as wholly occupied by the individual men- 
tioned. He may be the head of a race, or the only person of any note 
during that period ; and sometimes such authors, as the present one 
must be understood as doing the best they can. Upon the whole this 
manuscript might deserve full translation ; the requisite checks and 
comparisons to be supplied by annotation. The book is complete and 
in tolerably good preservation : insects have begun to attack it ; but as 
it will require to come under notice again, its restoration has been for 
the present postponed. 


2——Parasu Rama Vijaya, or the Triumph of Parnasu Rama, iVo. 84, 
Countermark 388. 

Vysa‘sa and VAtmica, being in the celestial world (or Sverga-loca), 
narrate to INDRA the events which occurred in the Zeta yuga, or 
second age of the world; to the following purport. The chacra, or 
missile weapon of Visunu disputed with ifs holder, telling him that by 
means of itself (the ciacra) Vis had gained his victories, over 
the asuras and others. In consequence of this presumption VisHNU 
condemned the chacra to be born on earth. Accordingly the chacra 
came into the world as the child of Kaira Vixrya, but without either 
legs or arms. The astrologers, being consulted, recommended the 
monster's being abandoned, and exposed in the woods, or waste. places. 
Being so exposed, ATHISESHAN fed it with poison, considering the 
case to be desperate, as if not nourished it must die; and the case could 
be no worse if poison failed of yielding nourishment. ‘The child surviy- 
ed, ang the serpent carried it toa fane of Siva, and left it there; af- 
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ter committing it to the protection of Siva. By command of the god, 
the brahmans belonging to the fane reared up “the child. Subsequent- 
ly Stva asked the lame and helpless monster what gift it wanted. It 
«equested five hundred hands, anda thousand legs. The petition was 
granted ; and, the name of /Varfa Viriya Arjuna being bestowed, this 
now powerful being was appointed a Chucra verti, or emperor. He 
ruled in Jambuna-puri, a town built for him by VisvACARMA, (the ar- 
tificer of the gods,)- who was specially summoned for the purpose, 
While he was thus ruling on the banks of the Warmathi (Neréuddz), in- 
dulging in the usual kingly recreations, RAVANA came thither; and by 
his orders, was imprisoned. In consequence of this imprisonment a 
war arose as the younger brothers, and other relatives, of RAvana did 
their best to effect his release ; but their efforts were too feeble; and 
‘Karta Vintya merely sent his son against them, by whom they 
were conquered. WViBuuSHANA, younger brother of Ravana, there- 
upon went to PuLast’nya (the great rishi), from whom their family 
was descended, and besought his interference. PuLastT nya in conse- 
quence interceded with KAatTa Viaiya, representing that Rama CuaAn- 
DRA Was appointed to come and kill the said RAvANA; on which re- 
presentation RAvANA was released. Subsequently KaaTa Viriva 
contemplating the extent of his power, his numerous family, clients and 
dependeuts, became elated, and greatly vexed the brahmans. 

_ Un this place there occurs a chasm in the manuscript.) 

Parasu Rama, being greatly incensed, comforted his mother with 
the assurance that he would go and kill this KAnTA Virtiya, who had so 
slain his father, (i.e. JamapaGni.) Taking with him the bow which 
he had received from his preceptor Susgeanmanya (which the latter had 
derived from Innra), he proceeded to Jambuna puri, and sent a chal. 
lenge before him, by a messenger, announcing to the tyrant Karra 
Viriva that he was coming to do deadly battle. The monarch in- 
censed prepared to go out to War, by collecting troops and munitions; 
but his younger brother Sirrisa Viniva represented that the occasion 
did not call for so ,much, and that, if permitted, he would proceed to 
meet this enraged brahman. Sitrira Virtya was accordingly sent, 
but his Ae were destroyed, and himself slain. The king hearing of 
| oad Sie was again about to proveed when another younger brother 
nam nai Sasur Moca, made a representation, as the other brother had 
serait on 1 es, in ike manner, sent forth with troops: in fighting with 
PAR ARG, 5S. o fell. ri am ofc Sn seep ved Hara- 
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was distressed ; and wqndered that a brahman could possess so much 
prowess. His wife's brother named Camacrorua offered his services, 
and was sent forth at the head of troops. He went to the contest, ‘and, 
after sacrificing his troeps, also perished in the combat. Kanrra Virtr®”” 
now took counsel with his ministers who represented to him that the 
brahman was certainly an incarnation of the divinity ; so that it must 
be useless to attempt cesistance ; that consequently the proper course 
would be to effect a treaty of peace, when the adversary would become 
4 protector. His queen named Caruntyra-pevi’ made similar represen- 
tations, which were disrégarded ; as were also the cautions of his other 
advisers. Having already lost his nearest relatives, he disdained to 
crouch, merely for his own life, to a brahman. Sending out missives 
to all his warriors, he assembled them, and “putting himself at their 
head he entered his war-chariot, and went forth to battle. The contest 
lasted fortwenty-one days; when Karta Vinrya’s people were all slain. 
Parasu RAdma now took counsel with Narepa as to the expediency 
of fighting with Karta Viriya, when Narepa observed that the 
adversary was the Chacra, and that specially for the purpose of 
killing the incarnation of that weapon he (Parasu RAmaA) had been 
born. Encouraged by this information Parasu Rama came to the 
personal contest. It continued for seven days; and, at the close, 
when Karta Vinixa was injured and disabled by the arrows which had 
been poured in upon him, Parasu RAma came to close quarters, and 
with his axe chopped off his five hundred arms. Kantra Viritra now 
made the last desperate attempt to fall upon, and thereby crush, his 
assailant; but in the attempt Parasu Rama forcibly struck the mo- 
narch’s head with his hand, and deprived him of life. The whole of 
the celestials witnessing this result greatly lauded Paxasu Rama. The 
queen, and the other families of the palace, who had lost their husbands 
in the battle, were desolated with grief; hut Paraso RA&ma dispatched 
Narepa to them, with the consoling assurance that all things had hap- 
pened by superior causation (or by destiny). The whole of the said 
females burned themselves on the funeral pile, with the bodies of their 
slain husbands ; and thereby obtained beatification. | , 
Panasu Réma returned to his mother and announced, that the pre- 
existing cause of enmity had been to the fullest degree avenged ; and, 
upon receiving her comman ds he, in obedience thereto, returned | and 
assumed the government of Jaméuna puri, releasing from prison all the 
persons whom the late king had confined therein. While he was pros- 
perougly ruling there, the whole of the brahmans assembled and repre- 
sented to him that’on account of the fault, which had a reference to his 
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mother, he.had previously, in promise, made oyer the whole of the land 
in free-gift to them (the brahmans), and could not equitably assume 
the reins of government himself. Not to forfeit his veracity he deter- 
“mined to act up to his promise ; and relinquishing the whole land to 
them, retired, and built himself a hermitage of branches and reeds. 
The brahmans however still pestpred him ; agking him if it was right 
to sell jewels, and other valuables, when he edenteds over every thing 
tothem. Incensed beyend endurance he went away, and besought a 
territory from the sea, which he received, in accordance with his re- 
quest ; and there he resided. While living there RAma Cuanpra 
together with Sir his consort, came that way. Parasu R&ma 
scolded him for taking the same name, saying, “I am Rama, but if 
you indeed are Rana then bend this bow.” The other R&ma did so: 
but according to this authority (differing from the Ramayana) it broke. 
Parnasu Rds perceiving the stranger's strength paid him great com- 
pliments, and then, dismissing him, sent him away to dyodhya, Pana- 
su Rama himself continued to reside on the territory which he had 
acquired. 

| Obxervotion.—The chasm in this manuscript (extending it appears 
to 40 palm-leaves), would in a literary point of view be serious, espe- 
cially as the book is a copy of a poem become, as I understand, very 
scarce, and not to be met with elsewhere at Madras. 

In the bearing of the half legendary, half historical, subject on the 
leading object of the present researches the deficiency can be briefly 
supplied from other sources to the following effect. 

The rishi named Jamavacni, father of Panasu Rama, possessed 
the cow of plenty Camadhenu or Surabhi, and by means ‘of this cow on 
the occasion of a certain hunting party, all the suite of Karta Virtya 
were satisfied. ‘The monarch, in consequence, considered the posses- 
sion of this cow to be an object to him, and asked it of JAMADAGNI 
who refused it, as a matter of course, it being the cow of the gods. No 
solicitations or molestations being sufficient to obtain the cow as a gift, 

era Virrva killed JAMADAGNI, to get at the desired treasure, by 
force. Hence the resentment and vengeance of PAaRasu Rima. It 
, tags 
is probable that the missing leaves would contain an account — of the 
birth of ‘Paraso Raima. Towards the close of the | m, the brah- 
‘mans. remind Parasu Ra‘sa of the fault concerning his mother which 
is rather equivocally expressed, but most Ke A alludes to the fol- 
lowing circumstance. _ 
JAMADAGNi's wife, the mother of PKORTS Hews 


ae 3S a ee 
wuca ; and one day, for a mental transgression of | strict 4 honed fds. 
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lity, the father in anger told Panasu RAma to take his axe and cut off 
her head. He obeyed,*and cut off the head of his mother, near a 
Parcheri or hamlet of out-caste people, as well as the heads of some 
of those persons, on their opposing his design. The father approving, 
his proceeding, asked what reward he required, when he requested 
that his mother’s body might be re-animated. The father consented 
to his request, having at the same tifle power to fulfil it, and gave di- 
rections to his son as to the mode in which the headand body should be 
joined together ; promising to re-unite, and re-animate them. In the 
hurry of the moment igstead of his mother’s head, PAraso RAMA 
applied the head of an out-caste woman to his mother’s lifeless trunk ; 
when the whole became re-animated. It is stated that on this legend 
the Pariars, (or outcastes) found their worship of various local mumi- 
na, being none other than ideal forms of the wife of JamMADAGNI, con- 
sidered to be divine as having given birth to an alleged incarnation of 
the divinity. - 

Ihave no doubt, that all the alleged avataéras of Vrsunv shadow 
forth, each one, some great historical event ; not always possible to be 
rescued from the obscurity of fable. The preceding ones seem to 
have had their site out of India, but from PArasu Rama downwards, 
all clearly appear to have occurred within the boundaries of this coun- 
try. Hence I think the incarnation of Parasu Rama points to the 
first acquisition of power by the brahmans, after their coming to India 
from the northward of Himalaya. There is however much more con- 
nected with the destruction of the Cshetriyas, or aboriginal rulers of 
the land, than can with propriety be founded on so comparatively slight 
an authority as this poem. ‘The whole however will probably come 
under view ; and it may be safer to advance step by step, than to ha- 
zard conclusions without carrying full conviction to the mind of the 
reader. 

It is superfluous for me to notice the oversights in this poem, by its 
author, as to dignity and consistency of subject. A weapon reproaches 
its wielder, is sent down to the earth for penance, and followed by the 
offended deity to overcome it there ; and the deity’, without foreknow- 
ledge, is in some doubt as to the prudence of attacking its own in- 
strument, under so formidable an appearance, until set right by that ree, 
questionable character, and meddler in all mischief, termed Nareda ; 
to which may be added the existence of a duplicate avatdra, and the 
elder portion not recognizing the younger one. These noddings — of 
intellect are however so common in Hindu mythology that they must 

oe ae wins , : | itech « 
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not be thought strange. It is the inseparable concomitant of falsehood, 
that it carries, within itself, the evidence of its &Swn character. 

In the minor matter which regards the condition of this manuscript, 

<—it is sufficient to observe that it is old, and worn away at the edges. 

If complete it might be restored ; but, until it can be completed from 

some other copy, it may lie over for the present. The abstract given 

will suffice for every valuable ofject of thes® investigations. It is 


briefly mentioned in Des. Catalogue, Vol. I. p. 333, and therein term- 
ed “‘ a prose narrative.” ~ , 


3.—Tanjuvur Charitra or account of Tanjore, No. 122. Cvounter- 
marhe 325. 

The book commences With the mention of the appeal of Cranpra Se- 
Gara PANbI¥YAN to Visayacanra, and the sending of NAacama Nay-- 
Keke to repel the invader of the Pandiya kingdom, that is Vira Seoanra 
Croua; whose invasion was thereby nullified, and his own dominions, 
the ancient Chola kingdom, conquered. Over this kingdom Cuevara 
NAYAKER was appointed viceroy in consequence of his having married- 
Muari-yAmmac the younger sister of Trrumavamma, the wife of Acny- 
UTA DEVA-RAYER ; this viceroyship being the dower. He built, and im- 
proved, various fanes. His son was Acnyurara Nayapu. His son 
was RAcuu Natua Nayanu. His son was VisAyA Raacuava Narapo 
who built a new fort at Tanjore, and made many other improvements. 
He built a Mantapa at Mayurom (perhaps Mayaviram), he daily fed 
12,C00 brahmans, and eat himself afterwards. In a rainy time he was 
advised to cease doing so; but he maintained that his own household 
could not be allowed to eat, till the brahmans were fed ; and when an en- 
tire want of fuel was stated to exist, he ordered every wooden material 
about his house to be taken down or pulled to pieces in order to supply 
fuel. In three days this supply was exhausted ; he then directed all the 
vestments in the palace to Be dipped in oil, and made use of for fuel. 
At this time a most valuable jewel became missing from the nose of the 
female idol in the Sri-ranghum fane, and the head brahman was great- 
ly molested, as being suspected of the theft. A brahman woman be- 
came possessed; and, speaking in the name of the said goddess, said 
that the jewel would be found in one of the pots used by Visara Ra- 
(GRAYA for boiling rice ; where accordingly it was found, to the no small 
joy of the suid raler. In consequence he gave ‘twenty-four thousand 

pagodas to the fane; and, having another image made, the precious 
jewel was put in its nose, and seut in state to the shrine. He daily 
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ners to carry him. Cuoxa Nata of Mudura sent an embassy to demand 
a wife of the family of Visava Raauava, which was refused, in anger : 
and the reason stated to be, that a Vayjore princess married to Trav- 


MALA Savuani, from a simple preference given to her father’s town, so 


burt the pride of Tirnumata Nayak that he put her to death; and the 
Tanjore family then made a vow never in future to give a wife to the 
Madura rulers. The niessengers were contemptuously treated. A war 
was the consequence. Itinterrupted Visava RaGnava's visits to Sri- 
rangham; but he built a lofty hall in Tanjore ; and there, with his face 
towards Sri-ranghom, performed his daily ceremonies. The war pro- 
ceeded to the disadvantage of Visara Racuava, because of certain 
incantations, with pumpkins, performed by a brahman, at the request 
of the Zrichinopoly king. When the fort of Tonjore was assaulted, 
Visaya RaGuHava made preparations for the combustion of the fe- 
males of his palace, lest they should fall into the possession of the adver- 
sary. That combustion took place; but not until the crowned quecn 
had sent off a nurse with a young child, four years of age. Visava 
RAGHAVA became reconciled to his son MaNARA; and the latter fell 
in a personal contest, hand to hand, with the commander of CHoKa 
Natua’s troops. The ruler Visaya Racuava personally engaged in 
the contest, and is stated to have requested that musketeer’s might not 
fire on him ; as, if he so died, he could not obtain beatitude. He was 
killed (as he preferred) by the sword. An apparition of himself fully 
attended as usual, came to the gates of Srt-rangham, and demanded 
entrance, which Was conceded ; under an idea that he might have made 
peace with the ruler of Zrichinopoly. After the usual ceremonies had 
taken place, nothing more was seen of him, and the circumstance being 
reported to Cuoka Natua the king, he observed, that it was because 
of his being a very great devotee of the god. He gave prompt orders 
by post for the performance of all funeral ceremonies to the bodies of 
the deceased ; and then assumed the whofe of the country. He con- 
fided the charge of it to Aracrirt, the child of the nurse, by whom he 
himself had been reared, being his foster brother. M euntime the nurse 
that had fled with the child of Visaya Racuava remained at Wegau- 
patam ; the child passing as her own, till it was twelve years of age; 
when Vencana a JViyogt brahman, a Rayasam or secretary of Ra- 
GHAVA, heard of the matter, and went thither to see the child In the 
course of twelve months he assembled about a hundred dependents of 
the late VisayA RaGuava ; and, taking the nurse and child, proceed- 
ed with these, and those dependents, to the Visapur padshah where 
they mtt with a favorable reception, and a promise of aid; being, how- 
: 3 Rn 2 
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ever, kept in waiting for a short time. In the interval ALAGIRI, to 
whom the fort of Tanjore had been confided, affected airs of indepen- 
dence by writing on terms of equality to CHokA Natrua; and when 


“reproved for domg so, he returned no answer. CHoka NatTua was 


deeply displeased ; but restrained, for the time, any expression of anger ; 
considering that ALAGrRr had strengthened himself and could not be 
assaulted without mature preparation : : under these circumstances the 
Mahratta chief approacped. He wns sent by the Visapur padshah, 
witha small force to reduce ALAGiri, which force he increased by 
auxiliaries, derived from his two brothers ate Bangalore, and Gimjee. 
ALAGIR« went out to mect the invaders, and a pitched battle was fought, 
with considerable numbers engaged ; when 400 Mahrattas, and 500 of 
ALacirt's people fell; dnd Aracini being quite unable to inspirit his 
people, so as to maintain the engagement, these fled, without looking 
behind them, till they reached the fort of Tanjore. Thence ALAGrRi 
sent a supplicatory letter to Cuoxka Narua of 7richinopoly ; but the 
latter guided by pride, and resentment (rather than by policy) refused to 
interfere, or send any aid. EcKxos1 now laid siege to Tanjore and Ver- 
CANA, the aforementioned Viyogi brahman, it seems, was inside the 
fort, busied in promoting disaffection. The manuscript states that 
Avactrti finding himself in danger of being arrested, and imprisoned 
in consequence of the machinations of the brahman, fled, with all his 
family and immediate dependents, by night, and took refuge in Mysore. 
In consequence Ecko! had the son of VisAva RaGuHavVA mounted on 
an elephant ; and the said son, named Cuenca Maca Dasu, made a 
public entry into Tanjore. ,Ecxos! committed the ceremouials of his 
being crowned to the Niyogi brahman; and retired to his troops with- 
out the walls. The ceremony of crowning took place. Subsequently 
the nurse pointed out the spots in the palace, where the treasure, ac- 
cumulated by the young man’s ancestors, had been deposited ; whence 
were taken twenty lacs of pagodas, and six lacs of pagodas in jewels- 
With this treasure, a portion being reserved for the newly installed king, 
munificent donationg were made to EcKxos1, and others who had been 
concerned in the restoration. To defray the expenses incurred by the 
troops, Ecxos1 received the districts of Combaconum, Manarkoiu, and 
Papavinasam ; the revenue arising from them to be so applied. It being 


customary for a king to have a Dalavoyi, or prime-minister, the gene- 


ral voice was ina favor of an appointwent of the Niyogt. brahman, 
named Vexcawa to that office, aud arrangements to that end were be- 
“ing ‘made ; when the young man, consulting his nurse, whom he regard- 
ed as his mother, she strongly urged the appointment of the Chgtty (or 
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merchant) who had protected them in their distress, and this advice 
prevailed. The Niyori brahman, bitterly disappointed, counselled 
Fcko st to assume the country, which he declined todo. At length, 
however, by repeated solicitation, RcKo.r explained to him that by suche 
a proceeding he should incense the padshah, and endanger the lives of 
his father, and kindred. While engaged in conveying secret informa- 
tion of the state of things to his kindred, news came of the padshah's 
death ; and Eckos1, being exempt from fear from that quarter, next 
directed his precautions towards Trichinopoly, inquiring if he had to 
anticipate opposition thence. The brahman told him not to fear, but 
simply to come with his troops and he (the brahman) would insure him 
the fort; perhaps without firing a shot. In the fort the brahman busi- 
ed himself with magnifying the anger of Ecxest concerning arrears un- 
paid ; and on the intelligence of EcKxoss's troops being in motion the 
panic was wrought up to sucha pitch, that the young man fled, and 
thought himself happy in receiving from the poligar chief of Ariyatér 
assurances of hospitality and protection. Eckosr entered the fort with- 
out opposition; and from that time downwards his descendants ruled. 
Their names are mentioned. The names of the children of Cuenca 
Marta Dasu, and some of their marriage connexions are added. ‘They 
received fiefs first from CHoka Natrua; and, at a later time, when 
vichinopoly had been taken by the Mysoreans, these also extended pro- 
tection to them. During the time of Trrepvu sultan the king of Candi 
sent for some of the existing dependents ; married them to his relatives: 
and gave them fiefs in Cey/on. At the time when the manuscript was 
written, a descendant of Visgava RaAGHAVA was living in the village 
close by the fane of JAMBUKESVARA. With the mention of this cir- 
cumstance and the statement that such is a full account of Tunjore, the 
manuscript ends. -_ 
Remark.—This manuscript is in a very good state of preservation, 
and by consequence does not need to be restored. It is historical, and 
valuable. The opening portion very clearly connects the close of the 
Chola dynasty with the commencement of the rayer's acquisition of that 
country, and fixes the time to the reign of ACHYUTA rayer. This is 
an important point gained ; and one which [ had not before met with. 
The native line of viceroys from Vijayanagara, become princes by the 
fall of that capital, is another acquisition. The other events confirm or 
explain the statement contaimed in the Telugu manuscript, translated 
and published in the second volume of oriental manuscripts, with some 
variations ; as must always be expected in two distinct, and independent 
narratives of the same events. On the whole, [ consider this document 
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very valuable, as a contyibution towards the history of the Tanjore 
country during the whole of the 15th and 16th centuries, and as such 
I strongly recommend its full ‘translation. 

«= Professor Witson has entered this manuscript in his Descriptive 
Catalogue, Vol. I. p. 310, Art. XIII. He meutions two copies, but I 
have only met with one* and that one is complete. The notice of the 
contents which is given in the cafalogue, is enfirely wrong; and if it 
do not proceed from a mistake in having classed together two different 
works as two copies merely of the same work the error is otherwise un- 
accotintable. With the title of Tanjawur xdaja Cheritra, the notice 
entirely relates to the viceroys or princes of Madura; of which the 
account given is correct, as far as it proceeds, and must necessarily 
have been deduced from «ome other authority ; but it is entirely incor- 
rect as any exhibition of the contents of this manuscript. I am however 
too sensible of the difficulties attending these researches to consider the 
error as any otherwise than unintentional, and if the native assistants of 
Colonel Mackenzie gave to Professor WiLsow so false a representa- 
tion of the contents of this manuscript (being moreover Telugu brah- 
mans by birth) they alone are inexcusable. I had made my own 
abstract before seeking out the document in the catalogue, and com- 
paring the two notices. 


4.—Tanjawur Charitra, (or an account of Tanjore,) No. 121. 
Countermark 316, 


The above is the English title on the cover, and a Telugu title on 
the other cover is Tanjawur rojalu purvottaram, or an ancient record 
of the kings of Jonjore. Both these titles are wrong. On a palm-leaf 
inside, the book is entitled “ an ornamented poetical acount of the four 
gates of the fort of Zunjore.”” This title fully and accurately describes 
the contents. It contains merely exaggerated descriptions of the four 
gates ; with such inventions ‘connected therewith, as are natural to the 
imagination of a native poet. By consequence, whatever may be its 
value as a poem, it ig worthless in any historical point of view. There 
is a very slight deficiency at the end of the first section—(on the first 
gate)—apparently of a few stanzas: for the rest of the manuscript is 
complete ; and, though old, yet it is in tolerably good preservation. At 
the end there is a short poem appended, ume Praises of Visunu; 
so much may suffice for this book. + ty We iq, Ter 

_ Note-—I do not find this manuscript ‘etitireas in the Descriptive 
Catalogue, as a distinct work ; ; and therefore conjecture, thatit mugt have 
ee 9 8 89 the following: erticle, ett WS 
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been classed by mistake as the duplicate copy of the preceding manu- 
script. Indeed I have s@arcely any doubt to the contrary. 


9.—Maliyadri Narasimha Chandasu, (er a Treatise on Prosody, dedi- 
cated to Maliyadri Narasimha, a form of Vishnu,) No. 94. Coun 

termark 487. 

This work which attracted my attegtion from having the word Cha- 
ritra, or history, (erroneously written in English letters for Chandasu) 
on the cover, is by Kavi-KeTruanti, and treags on the art of Telugu 
poetry ; giving the laws that should guide the construction of the differ- 
ent kinds of metre. It is*of some length, in a beautiful hand-writing» 
and in good preservation. ‘The poem is valuable, on the subject to 
which it refers; but does not bear on the leading object of this inves- 
tigation. 

The work is briefly entered in the Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. I p. 
353, as a “Treatise on Telugu prosody, by Lixncaya Manrtri of 
Veylatur.” This name probably designates the author's patron. 


Manuscript Book, No. 33. Countermark 787. 
Section 1.—An account of the Chola-rdjas. 


VayAL Varzt ApitTa CHOLAN was crowned at 16 years of age at 
Calijur, west of Trichinopoly. He confided the government to a 
minister, and occupied himself in the worship of Siva. He fostered 
the Saiva religion. A wild elephant greatly troubled the country. A 
hundred men were sent to take it; and the elephant, being pursued, 
met in the way an ascetic, bearing a garland of flowers sacred to Siva, 
which it seized and tore: the ascetic greatly incensed killed the 100 
men, with an axe which he carried, and also the elephant. ‘The Chola 
king, hearing of the circumstance set out with a force to destroy the 
adversary ; but on coming near, and seeing only a devotee of Siva, he 
kept his followers at a distance, and alone approached: le addressed 
the ascetic in terms of great humility. The ascetic was so overcome 
with sorrow at having killed the elephant and pegple of so devoted a 
follower of Siva, that he took the king's sword to kill himself, which 
the king prevented ; and a dispute ensued, which should kill himself. 
The king because his people and elephant had offended so devoted a 
votary of Srva, or the ascetic, because he had killed the elephant 
and people of so exemplary a king. As a child was born to the king 
on that propitious day (Suba-dina ) the child was called SUBA-CHOLAN 
who being installed by the care of his father, the latter died after ruling 
350 years. SuBA-CHOL afl married and came to live at Jambhu kesva- 
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ram, where he ruled 35 years. Some fable follows, about the birth of 
JAMBHUKESVARER, the tutelary god. The s6n of Supa-cHuolLan was 
called Vara Guna Cuotan. He dedicatéd his wife to the service of 
_the god, in the fane of JamMBHUKsSvVARER. He led her to the fane by 
the right hand, and soon after all her body except the right hand was 
found to have been taken into the image. Wana Guna, considering 
that he had taken hold of this rigft hand, earnestly inquired what crime 
he had committed, that he should be so marked. Soon after the hand 
‘also was drawn in. Aft®r some time the god, in the shape of a brah- 
man, appeared to the king ; and reproaching him for offering up his 
wife, invited him to make a sacrifice of himself also, which he is stated to 
have done, when he rejoined his wife on a celestial car, and both acquir- 
ed beatitude. He ruled75 years. PuGernu CHOoOLAN formed the town 
of Uriyur and ruled therein, with great credit, for 60 years. By 
the advice of his manfiri (or minister) he engaged in an inroad on the 
Chera king ; in order to get plunder, with which fanes and brahman 
choultries, might be built, and fame in the world acquired. The 
Cheran repelled the invasion, and the mantiri, who was also general, . 
only just escaped with his life; but, to make it appear as if he had con- 
quered, he brought a hundred skulls and shewed them to the king. 
Among these heads one was discovered to be that of an ascetic*from 
having braided hair; at which circumstance great grief arising and the - 
loss of the kingdom being feared, the head was put into a case of gold. 
A fire being kindled the king prepared to commit himself to the flames 
along with the head; but Siva appeared, on his bullock vehicle, and 
told him his devotedness was accepted, that the fault of the war was 
his minister's, not his, and ‘tommanded him to live prosperously. At 
his own request, notwithstanding he was beatified, holding the said skull 
in his hand. Hence his epithet Pugerh Cholan or * the praised.” Kuu- 
Bata CHOoLaN succeeded, and became accomplished in knowledge. In- 
stead of taking one-fifth as hie predecessors had done from the cultivators, 
he contented himself with one-sixth part. He acquired great ascen- 
dancy, and ruled with great equity. By reason of it, the tiger and the 
cow rested in the same shed; the cat and the rat dwelt in the same 
place ; the snake and the frog were like mother and child, (symbolical 
language). Thus his people were without strife, or divisions. Injus- 
tice was unknown, Notwithstanding, the king fearing “neglect: on the 
part of his ministers, or Servapie had a bell erected between two pillars 
in the public street, proc ng that if 2ay one was aggrieved, it was 
only necessary to sound the bell, ad the k ke % rig & preg 
would be given... Ho thos ruled with great prosperity sol 64 § 
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*ge, without the alarm-kell of justice having been even once rung. 
After his 64th year he had a son born to him. He greatly rejoiced 
and distributed gifts, on having a child -born in his old age, Wirat 
VibANGAM was the name of his son; and the usual education was given™ 
him. About this time an incarnation of various celestials took place in 
the form of a deceptive cpw. (The desgription is here translated because 
it may be of service in understanding other symbolical language in other 
books.) “ Panvari and Paramesvarenk on the byllock vehicle, BRaAu™MA, 
Visunu, and the remaining 33 crores of deities, the 48 thousand réshis, 
the esuras, the maha sacPis (female powers of gods), setting out from 
Cailasa, came down to be incarnate on earth, in the following form. The 
four Vedas became the four legs; Brauma and Visunve, the two horns; 
the sun and moon, the two eyes; the Vindh ya mountain formed the 
body ; (Para Sacti) the female energy of the supreme Brahm (or first 
cause) became the abdomen; D'aenma Devarr (the goddess of the air) 
became the udder; the svd-loca, the sud-mitba, the sva-riuba, the sva~- 
uchiyam (four degrees of beatitude) became the four teats. VAYAVU 
(god of wind) became the tail; the atmosphere (acasam/) became the 
two ears: LacsH™Mr became the womb; the sea became the urine; the 
eight serpents (at the eight points of the compass) became the intestines ; 
wisdom, was the milk; thus deceptively (or symbolically) a cow was 
formed, and Yama (death) was its calf.” This description is: quite 
sufficient to prepare for symbol, and exaggeration, in the incident to be 
narrated. This cow, with its calf, went from the fane of Tiyégara 
Swami to bathe and, when returning by a certain street, the king's son 
Virut VipanGcam was making a public progession, The cow and calf 
became separated in the crowd, and the calf, being bewildered, got 
under the chariot of the king’s son, and was run over by the wheels, being 
thereby cut in two. The king's son was greatly alarmed, and meditat~- 
ed on TryAGARAR, (a name of Siva in the form worshipped at 7iruva- _ 
rvur.) The cow went all over the town seeking for the calf, and on 
finding its remains, put both halves together, and sought to give ‘it 
milk. As it would not receive any, the cow argse and wept tears. 
The alarm of the king’s son continued. The cow went to the justice 
alarm bell and rung, it, on the hearing of which the king Kaipara 
CnoLaNx swooned. On recovering he directed his minister to go and 
see what was amiss. ‘The grief of the king, and of his’ wife the young 
man’s mother, is described at length. The wéfe suggested as a remedy 
chat she would go, and fall under the chariot wheels, and be cut um two 
by the, as an expiation of the crime. But the king determined that 
the sow himself however precious to them, must in that same manner 
3s . . 
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perform the expiation. In consequence he gummoned a hall of audi- 
ence, and therein formally commissioned his minister to go and see “ 
justice so rendered. ‘lhe minister set out in state; and, on informing 
the young man of his orders, the young man gave his consent. The 
minister was in a sad dilemma, regretting on the one hand to kill so in- 
tellectual a young man, and bring on himgelf the guilt of blood- 
shedding, and on the other fearing punishment from the king, if he 
disobeyed orders. To extricate himself from the difficulty he slew him- 
self with his own sword. The king's son being astonished continued 
his meditation on Piyigarar; expecting some further interposition in 
his behalf. The king was embarrassed at the double accumulation of 
evil. His wife blamed him for not listening to her first suggestion. 
The king rejected it as*not good ; and appointed the minister's son to 
succeed to the crown. The king set out, surrounded by a multitude 
of deeply-grieving people till he came to his son at Ziruvatur. The 
son remonstrated on the advantage that was about to be given to envi- 
ous neighbours, such as the Pandiyan and the Cheran. But the king 
considering that, if he did not sacrifice his son, there would be no rain, 
and no crops, ordered the chariot to move on, which ran over the young 
man, when prostrate on the ground and cut him into two pieces. The 
people greatly rejoiced at the spectacle. The two pieces of the king’ : 
son were presented before the cow to its great joy; and the crime o 
slaying the calf was expiated. The king next considered that he oa 
now to expiate the sin of having occasioned the death of his minister. 
He accordingly was about to strike himself when the aforesaid Tarmonts 
and other gods, composing the illusive cow, stayed his arm; and at the 
same time, raised to life again the minister and the kings’ son. The 
son was installed under the title of Bau’rpata Cnotam. The gods 
decreed that the old king, as a reward, should have the pleasure of 
seeing his son rule with himself. Afterwards without being exposed 
to the pain of any future birth, the king (for his merit), the king's wife, 
and the minister also, received final beatitude. On account of his long 
reign, distinguished, by so many virtues, the gods ordered him to be 
commemorated by the title of Kribala Chola, or “ the gracious ruler :" 
he ruled eighty years. 

Buv'pkta Cnora, being crowned when sixteen years of age, and 
having married when twenty-five years old, exceeded his father in bene- 
ficence, and prosperously. governed. In a hunting excursion he dis- 
covered a large chasm which consumed and wasted the water of the 
Caveri river. He directed a great many men to be aesaiaet. a fill it 
up; all their efforts to fill it up were unavailing-. Though m 
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was expended and every possible method taken, yet the chasm still swal- 
lowed up the Caveri as before. ‘The king resided eight years in the 
neighbourhood ; the better to superintend the work. A rishi, living near, 
told the king, that his labour was in vain, seeing that for some cause thee 
chacra of Visuwnvu had entered the earth there, and by consequence the 
remedy was that either, some enlightened king, or else some virtuous 
risht (or ascetic), must enter the chasm, and be seated beneath on the 
chacra, when the gulph would close. The king,took leave and returned 
to his town; where he assembled his council and declared what he 
learned. After many donations, he proceeded in state, with the intention 
of casting himself into the chasm. The minister told the rish#, that if 
the king plunged into it, the same would be dishonor; but that if he 
(the rishi) entered, it would be to him lasting fame. The rishi accord- 
ingly entered the chasm which immediately closed. A fane was built on 
the spot called Tiruvala anchur, (or the sacred whirlpool turning to the 
right hand.) ‘The king and his suite returned to the palace; where he 
prosperously ruled, but the Cavert now did damage, by overflowing its 
banks; and the king went to the wilderness, and did penance six years, 
on that account; when Siva, sent a shower of mud, which raised the 
embankment, and kept the river within its proper channel. y: 

A certain chief by the favor of RanGca Svami (Visumvu) built the 
fane of Sri Ranga, with the spoils which he had plundered from the 
people even to the extent of snatching away the tdi, or sacred token of 
wnarriage. Many laborers were employed, and a great balance remain- 
ed due to them, which the said chief had not the power to defray. He 
in consequence inveigled them all into a,boat, promising to pay them 
in the middle of a branch of the Caveri ; and, when there, he upset the 
boat, and they all perished : but as this was a sacrifice to RAnGa Svamz1, 
all the laborers so sacrificed obtained beatification. Hence the spot ac- 
quired the name of Colidam (corrupted into Colerocon® ). 

The king, expending a great deal of money, had the Cavert conduct- 
ed to the westward of Combaconum, and opened channels for irrigation 
4o a great extent around; effecting a communication, between the Caveré 
and Coleraon rivers.- Of the additional produce so obtamed, he took 
1-6th, and gave the rest to the people. At Combaconum he built many 
fanes and prosperously ruled. His reign lasted 70 years. He had no- 
son ; but his wife was three months pregnant. The Pandiyan took ad- 
vantage of this time to attack the kingdom, and the aforesaid Chola 
king being worsted, took refuge with Cumbhesvarer, and did penance in 

© Thiy isa current tradition as to the origin of the name of the Coleroon ro : , the 
meaning of Colidam is ‘the place of slaughter.’” Re er eree 
382 
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the shrine sacred to him; and after a time, he obtained beatification. 


As he had done so much benefit to the country, in the embankment of 
the river he was called Can: Canpa CHOLAN. 





APPENDIX. 

The Chola rajas were so called because of their being of the solar a 
race. (The derivation of Chola, from Surya, is not clear.) 

Uttunga Cholan ; Kutottunga Cholan; ‘Tirumudi Cholan: Aruntapa 
Cholan; Rajendra Cholan ; Manunithi Cholan; Ala peranta Cholan ; 
Vara-guna Cholan ; Ala peranta Cholan ; Ariloru kadamai kondai Cho- 
jan; Anatana Cholan ; Cadu-vetti Cholan. 

Another list of the Chg/a princes is given, with the explanation of the 
names ; and shewing three different names sometimes given to the same 
individual. ‘The period of reign, in all, is too great. There were inall 
23 kings of this race it is said. After Cari Cara Cuowa the race 
ceased. 

Remark.—The preceding paper is of importance in many points of 
view ; and the origin of the fane at Seringham, as herein stated, needs 
to be compared With other documents. 


Section 2.—WDiscourse between a Tiger and a Caw. 

This account is either a mere fable, or else a symbolical account of 
some transaction occurring near Conjeveram; in which a cow seized by 
a tiger pleaded for a loan of life, on certain reasons alleged, promising to 
return on a fixed day. The tiger gave - Ry eaered leave, and the cow 
punctually returned. - 

The section is incomplete ; ; and since it professes to be translated 
from the Tamil, which original work, if I mistake not, is found in the 
collection, any consideration of it may be deferred till that work comes 
under notice. This fragment, to the best of my judgment, is useless. 

Section 3,— Abridged account of Isvana, Visunu and Brauma. 

. This paper contains a description of the divisions, and residents, with- 
in the regions of Vatcont’ha and Kailasa, similar or the same, (differ- 
_ence of language being excepted,) to the Tamil manuscript translated 


and printed i in Or. Hist. MSS. vol. 2. App. B. Any further Entice of 
it here is, by consequence, superfluous. 


_ Section 4.— Account of the temples of Canchi or ‘Conjeveram. - 
The legend of the place, as collected by CAvELLY ‘Vencara Boniau. “ss 
It was a chosen place. by Siva. Panvati ‘shaded the sun and the,moon, = 

"being the eyes of Siva; ; by reason of which darkness covered the warth; 








> 
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and to blot out the fault so committed, Paxvari came down to do pe- 
nance under a mango-tree, at that place. Siva sent various rivers, the 
Origin of which are mythologically stated. 

Visvacarma built a temple; and after many intermediate matters 
(which however are not stated) in the time of CaisHNna rayer, even a3 
jhe had rebuilt many other temples so he rebuilt the fane of Ecambar- 
tsvara. ‘There are other mythological or pauranic statements of the 
foundations of other places, based on fables cogcerning Baauma, Visunv 
and Siva. Ata later period there is mention of four towns around, to 
which roads led from Congeveram ; that is first, Mahabalipuram ; second, 
Devalapuram to the south; third, Virinchipuram, and fourth, Narra- 
yanapuram, (first, Vaishnava; second, Saiva ; third, Seiva; fourth, 
Vaishnava.) ” 

Visuwnv born as Narepa introduced the Bauddha system, to expiate 
which fault, he was required todo penance at Conjeveram. The /atnas 
spread through the country, and hada settlement near Conjeveram. 
SancarRAcHARYA came thither, and overcoming the Jainus in disputa- 
tion re-established the Hindu religion, according to his own tenets. 
There is still however a small town near, called Canchi of the Jamas. 
Another existing evidence of the ancient prevalence of the Jaina system 
at this place is, that in the walls and edifices, built by Crisuwa rayer, | 
' images of the Jaina system are wrought in withthe other workmanship. 

Brauma performed a great sacrifice at one of the sacred hills at Con- 
jeveram, in the fire of which Visunv, as Vanana raja, was born ; (being 
the form of Visanxvu worshipped in the Vatshnava fane at Conjeveram.) 
The elephant of Visanv gathering lotusglowers from the tank, had its 
legs bitten off by an alligator; and Visanu slew the alligator with his 
chacra: (an event commemorated in processions by carrying round the 
image of an elephant without legs.) Notice of the different vahanas 
or vehicles, used for the processions of, the image of Visunu, at the 
great annual festival in the month of May. 


Notice of the images within the Saiva fane of Ekambésvara. 

The origin of the place is lost in the remoteness of very ancient time. 
The image of CamAcsut was originally of clay. Three towers and the 
inner shrine were constructed by TaryamMsaca Rayaru. In one shrine 
there is an emblem of Srva at which Rama (Cuanpra) performed 
homage, in order to expiate the sin of killing the racshasas of the coun- 
try. There is also an image of Paruman (Visunxvu) to commemorate 
the cure of “Siva, (after swallowing poison with the amrita in the Cur- 
ma dvatara.) Brief mention of other images connected with similar 


wr x  #* 


legends. A repetition of the fable connected with the mango-tree, men- 
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tioned at the beginning. Some porches and shrines were built by Tzen- 
acara-pittat of Tanjore. Other notices of differentl ocalities of the 
fane. The hall of a thousand pillars is built over the place where was 
tke pit in which BrauMa performed his great sacrifice ; there is a sacred 
pool in the mist. In the Barata Candam, or continent south of Mount 
Himaloya there are one thousand and eight fanes 5 ; of these one hundred 
and eight are special, and of these latter twenty-eight are within the dis- 
trict of Conjeveram. The names of these. twenty-eight fanes are given. 
Next is given a specification of sacred pools (tirt}has) connected with 
the said fanes. . 

Notice of the Ammen-kovil, or fane of the local goddess. 

The shrine was built by Vira DEVA MAHA RAJA. A tower was built 
on the south side by Pattata Rayupvu. To the west of the goddess’ 
shrine there is an image of Sancarnacuarya, also of Durvasa risut. 
There is a golden image of Camacsut, termed bangara (the golden). 
An image of Santana Ganapati paid homage to by the childless, who 
desire to have children: other minute details. Just before the spot, on 
which the image of Camacent is placed there is a chasm, hollow, or 
cavern, in the earth. SancandcuArya is traditionally stated to have 

. concealed the image therein for greater safety ; and it is popularly re- 
ported that the original Camacsut is still hidden therein. 


Detail of worldly power. 


The names of a few monarchs are given, coming down to the latter 
rayers, and Gajapatis. Lengthened periods are ascribed to the earlier 
rulers (gathered from the Purgnas), but nothing is given that can add 
to or correct other information, on these subjects. 


Rulers at Conjeveram. 


~~ 


BuUDA-LINGA-PATYA. Act Morap Kuan. 
Juro pupar Kwan (ice. Davup Kuan. 
Zutrecar Kwan.) Saputra Kwan. 


- Here the writer is more at home ; a notice is given of the events con- 
nected with the Mub&mmadans of Vellore and Arcot, through the . 
wars in the Carnatic, and down to the settled rule of MunammeEp Att. 
It is brief considering the multiplicity of the transactions; but may have 
its merit, as a testimony written from tradition, near the time and place 
of the events recorded, and by a native, acquainted with metre opinions. 


“> * + tom tents "< 
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= Cancht Mahatmyam., ‘gepete.” 


Another brief version of the legend noticed at the commencement. 
That is to say ‘Parvati shaded both eyes of Siva which produced dark- 
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ness over the world, gnd troubled both gods and men. As a punish- 
ment for this “legéreté" Parvati was sentenced to become CAtr, 
and then to go down to earth to do penance, which took place at Con- 
jeveram. After acquiring merit by that penance, in which her forfn 
included several rivers, Srva asked what gift she required, and the 
reply was, that he would come ang marry her at that place. To this 
request he consented; and, when he came, he was accompanied by 
Brausa and Visunvu ; the former of whom performed a great sacrifice. 
- Sarasvatr and Lacsumi were born from the eye of Parvati; and the 
marriage between Brana and Visuxvu and their consorts was celebrat- 
ed at the same time, as the marriage of Siva and Parvati. The place 
hence acquired great celebrity. The vishis, who were present at the 
ceremony, each one established an emblem’ of Siva bearing his own 
name; and on the eight points of the compass, there are eight Durgas, 
as guardians. ‘There is also specially a fane of Bhairava, a ferocious 
form of Siva. 

Remark.—Any information connected with Conjeveram acquires 
importonce from the celebrity of the place, and its great influence as a 
metropolis of idolatry. The legend of Parvati shading the eyes of 
Siva is pauranical; but I think it deserves special notice, though per- 
haps not inthis place. If I.ynderstand the import aright it designates 
something differing from any eclipse: but I would wish to examine the 
subject in connexion with other records before offering any opinion. 
The circumstances concerning the /Jainas tend to elucidate some parts 
of the Chola poteyam, and it would seem as if SancaRAcuaRnra were 
the Sativa teacher therein referred to. The antiquity of the structures 
at Conjeveram cannot be great, since they are posterior to the time of 
Sancardcuarya; but that the place had some little note under early 
Chola kings, before the ascendancy of the Jainas, seems conjecturally 
probable®. ; 

This paper has been restored from small writing, and pale ink, to a 
“more permanent form. 


Section 5.—Account of the Setupatis or feudatdt-y chiefs at ‘Remnad. 
This section was before restored in Vol. I., for reasons stated in the 
acsoqspab ying sbetract’thexn given. Bee lst Report. Art. B. ; 


® The king of Kdnchipura is mentioned in the ‘Samudragupta inscription 
at Allahabad as Kanchiyaka Vishnu,—that being the title of the race then ruling 


there.—J. P. 
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Book, No. 49. Countermark, 739. 


Section 8.—Account of the Vellugotwaru, descendants of the Vencata- 
“ giri raja, with an account of Vencata-giri in Telingana. 

Stanza. The Velma race were born from the feet of Visuxvu. 

In the village of dnumanagal a son of Sueror Potv Repopi of the 
tribe of Anumagantu, with his servants named Rtsax, when ploughing 
a waste piece of land, discovered a hidden treasure and an aerial voice 
was heard, telling the masfer (Suevi-aepp1), that if he offered a human 
sacrifice he might safely take possession of it, While in great doubt, 
his servant Rxeean voluntarily offered to become the sacrifice, on con- 
dition that the Repp: should engage on behalf of himself and of his 
posterity, that he and.they would take the cognomen of Resata, and 
always marry the first wife from out of his (Resan’s) pariah tribe. To 
these conditions the Renp: assented; and, offering his servant in sacri- 
fice to Buatrava, took possession of the treasure. At a subsequent 
period while surveying his now very extensive fields, a storm came on, 
and while he stood under a tree a thunderbolt descended close to him, 
which he took up without fear, and then the hamadryad of the tree 


appeared to him, and made him great promises for the future. Two of 


his inferior workmen had taken refuge under the same tree, and unseen 
by him, had seen and heard what passed; the report of which they 
carried to the village, where it was much talked of; and at length 
reached the ears of the Ganapati, or prince of the country, who sent 
for Suevi-neppr, and after flattering distinction gave him certain ban- 
ners, and ennobled him as feudal lord of a country producing a lac 
annually. He also received the title of Pillala marri Bétéla Révu. 
From the Bétdla, or hamadryad, before mentioned he also, received 
certain immunities of a super-human order. 

2. He had three sons, named respectively Dama Nayanu, Prasa- 
pitya Narapu, and Rupsra Naxapvu. - Two were much distinguished. 
Dima Nayanu, the eldest, by skill in the use of the sword, by great 
advantages obtained over others, and the acquisition of wealth and ho- 
nors. The second PRasapirya was an officer of authority under Ga- 
wapatt Deva Rayaru; and had a hand in the circumstances of the 
succession after his death, whereby the royal authority at £ Ontgent 
devolved on Paata PA Re DRA. 

The aforesaid Dasa Nayapu was the head of his race. Two 
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successful in their incupsion against neighbouring places, extending to 
Canchi, and to the Pondiya kings. The Mussulmans are also men- 
tioned as beaten in defence of another chicftain. The son of VENNAMA 
named SixGama Nayapo, became head of the race, and was slaift 
before the fort of Ja//i pulle. 

>. His two sons Aurora Nayagpe and MApawn Navapvu assem- 
bled a great force, and overcoming all enemies, carried their power to 
an increased extent, adding to the fame of the@jr race, and distinguish- 
ing themselves by donations to the brahmins, An extravagant account 
is given of the number of*djas conquered by them, the Chalukyas being 
among the rest, and also the forces of the Gujerati raja. The two 
chiefs Anurora and Mapan divided the country into two parts, and 
ruled in distinct towns, each one over his portidn ; the first in Rajukonda 
and the second in Devakonda. 

6. The son of MAvuvu named Peopv Vena Giat Nayvanu, added to 
former conquests, and acquired additional trophies. 

7. Psppa Veoa Girt Nayanpu had two sons, named Rama CuHan- 
pra and Cumara Mapua Naranvu, who made some conquests. 

8. The sons of Cumara Mapuvu were CHoinna Vevoa Girt N, 
and Lincama N. ‘The father was slain by another chief, and Lincama 0) 
WN. slew him in return, who also overcame some others. 7) 4 

9 Lincama Navapbu's son was Purvara Narapu whose son was 
Lincama Nayapwu. | 

10. The race is carried forward, through a few other names. 

11. Some strifes of neighbouring feudal lords. 

12. Records assistance rendered to the rayer in suppressing some 
opposers at Channapatnam. 

13. Stxneama Nayavo was versed in learning. 

» 14. Dinwa Navyapna is said to have conquered the Gujerat> Chola 


and Pandiya rajas. ‘ 
15. Dyurama Nayvapw conveyed to his posterity the title of Ravu- 


rt. 
ge 16. The succession of the race is carried on dowgto 28 Vencaraprt 
Nayapu, who ruled at Vencata-giri, and in his time the name of the 
Vencata-girt kingdom originated. The name of that place from books 
and inscriptions is found to have been Kal mali, from the name of a 
local goddess worshipped by a few cottagers. One named Gonart 
Buxwa raja had built a fort and resided there; he was driven away by 
VeNcatapri who took possession, changed the name of the Sacti, and 
caused jt to bear the name of Vencata-girt, from VisHnvo worshipped at 
Vencata-challa (Tripetty), distant four dmada or kadums (40 miles). 
gS Se | 
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His son was Rayara Narapvu who succeeded to the government, 29 
down to 31. Some other names down to Yasama Nayanpu, and Six. 
cama Navapvu, by whom a great battle was fought with other opposing 
chiefs in a plain near U/tra Melur, in which they gained a victory, Sal. 

Sac. 1523, (reference to another book called Sasamatica, No. 8,) its 
substance given here. (The scepe was in thg Tamil country, Madu 
vantaca, being mentioned as near the place of combat.) The Muham- 
madans were mingled yp in the affair, in connection wth Ginyee and 
Vellore. Down to 34 many details are given, too complex for abstract- 
ing, among which it appears that the Velligetiwwaru were driven, from 
their native district by the Mubammadans, who took it into possession ; 
that Vencata-gtri was a part only of the Chandra-giri kingdom ; that 
the Muhammadans acquired an ascendancy, and that certain cruelties 
were attendant on ZutreKar Kuan’s incursion into the Carnatic, that 
Vencata-girt was assumed into possession by them, but by solicita- 
tions at the court of Golconda, a restitution of this and some other 
districts was made, on condition of paying tribute. Certain grants as 

‘made by persons holding privileges under AuruUNGzEBE, are mentioned 

/the manuscript as deduced from inscriptions, one of the dates is 

| 618 Sal. Sac. (A. D. 1696). 

85. Some other names, and date of a grant by Peppa Yasama 
Navrapv in S. S. 1620, with him the line of Veutucorivary ceased, 
‘and the race was transferred to adopted children, 

36, 37. Some other details; an invasion of Muhammadans from 
Arcot who plundered and burnt, and in the disturbance many records 
perished; when the invasionghad swept by Cumara Yasama Narabu 
again resumed possession. 

38. Banaaru Yasama Narapu (the present raja), his agent Sarnv 

Raven went to Madras and procured an intervention of the Company's 

"troops to confirm him in his authority. Details of Peppana and Su- 
 BRAHMANYAN the agent of Bancaru Yasama Nayanu, leading to an 
awful tragedy. Peppawna had accused Sussaumanyan in the Chittur 

court of firing a vallage, and Suskausanyan told him that in conse- 
quence he would have him carried out by the legs dead, like a dog. In 
prosecution of his design, he constructed a variety of annoyances, and 
got up a suit in the zillah court; Peppana when summoned refused 

“to appear. When an attempt was made to seize and sell his house, he 

* forcibly ejected the officer of the court; in consequence a summons was 

‘sent by the hands of a captain of sepoys with a company under his 
~ command, Prppana not knowing the English customs, and frgm the 
ona, the » Velmavar, pasisphojanad hin benewatinntn komt 
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the inmates killed, and_the house set on fire. On the captain making 
the demand of his appearance at the court to plead, he went inside and 
shut the door, but losing heart to trawsact all the tragedy, it was ma- 
naged in part by aservant. The result was the murder of all the inmates 
Pxppana included. The door was then thrown open. ‘he officer 
grieved went away, and left the disposing of the bodies with Bancargv 
Yasama and SosRauMANYAN: 3 who, as they passed, spat on them, and 
had them carried out heels uppermost as dogs are carried, and then not 
buried, but merely covered with a little earth, exposed to beasts and 
birds. The @/ttur coutt had an examination of the outdoor servants 
but no guilt attached to them. The manuscript leaves off without any 
mention of the death of SopaanmaNrYawn which is otherwise known to 
have since occurred by a cancer on his back slowly and with extreme 
torture. Banoaru Yaeama is said to be still alive. 

Remarfe.—The preceding abstract is not much more than an index. 
A translation of the entire manuscript may be made by me another 
time. <A notice of the manuscript is entered in the Des. Catal. Vol. I. 
p. 306. It is more than usually correct as far as it goes, and will be 
found in most of the leading points to harmonize with the foregoing, 
outline. ~™ 
D. MAHRATTA. ¥ 
1. A roll of country paper, without title, mark or number. 

The contents of this roll consist of copies of three letters addressed 
by Racv Natna Yapava to Nana Farnis relative to a disputed suc- 
cession to the throne at Poonah. In answer to communications from 
Nana Farnis, (the minister of state,) his correspondent Raconauta 
gives bim details of the strength and munitions of the subordinate rajas 
and chiefs, the Negpore raja, and the Guicovar, or raja of Gujerat, 
‘being among the number, Various details are added as to battles, and 
connected circumstances. The letters are written in the midst of the 
circumstances which they describe ; and might be of use to a historian 
engaged in narrating the events of that particular period, comparatively 
recent, but they are too minute, and local, to admit of abstract, which 
besides does not appear needful, since a brief index pointing to the ex- 
istence of such correspondence may here very well suffice. =, 

The roll attracted attention from its decayed and injured eouditign. 
A little trouble being sufficient to put it into a permanent form it was 
restored; for papers of such a sort may Svinte _an additional value 
with time. — Lea Hi} eee 72 caiete - » corto 2:2 978) sepet 
 2., Another roll, # little larger in size was_ hiaiads on examination to 
- have*been filled with —e details, concerning the boundaries, pro- 
3Tr2 
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ducts, revenues, and similar matters, of the Peishwa's dominions, of 
which Poonah was the capital. But being torn, damaged, transposed 
and in part lost, any attempt to, restore it was given up; and the loss 
probably is not of any consequence. 

3. Copy of an ancient record of the rulers of Chandra-giri. 


Manuscript Book, No»eAS. Countewmark 735, 


This book on examination proved to be an interesting (though very 
brief) chronicle of the YWadavu race, which formed one of the early 
dynasties of rulers in this country. 

The record is said to have been extracted from all the documents in 
the fort of Carsuna rayer, relative to the rayer dynasty. 

The commencement of the Yaduva dynasty is dated from Sal. Sac. 
731, (A. D. 808-9,) beginning with Sarranocua YApAvA Rayatna, and 
the dynasty is continued downwards to the foundation of the fort, concern- 
ing which there is a little, apparently fabulous, matter. The fort was 
first called Deya Durgam, by Yapava Rayatv, in Sal. Sac. 929, (A. D. 
1007-8.) Ata latter period one of its rulers meditated an invasion of 
Vijayanagara, but abandoned his intention on discovering the power 
and resources of Crisuna rayer, The conquests of the latter are brief- 
ly alluded to ; and the circumstance of the Gajapati prince, giving his 
daughter to Crisuna rayer to cement a treaty of peace with him, is men- 
tioned. The date of Crisuna rayer’s death is fixed on the 8th of 
Cartit-ya month, Sal. Sac. 1452, (19th or 20th November, 1521.) 
In all twenty-seven princes of the Yudava race ruled, during 339 years, 
(an average of 124 years to each.) ‘The name of Deya Durga was 
changed to Chandra-giri, by Sne of the race, for reasons specified, The 
country came under Muhammadan rule in Sal. Sac. 1587, (A. D. 
1665-6.) The names of these rulers are given: they governed, in all 
during ninety-five years. 

There follows a descriptive Tnention of the fanes, and other sacerdotal 
buildings erected, or endowed, by the different rulers of this dynasty : 
Tripetty being the principal one. " 

Remark.—This document claims a full translation. It possesses 
considerable internal evidences of authenticity ; and its evidence in his- 
tory is required. The book is damaged though to a less degree than 
many in this collection. I have had it restored for the being better 
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E. SANSKRIT. 
Palm-leaf Book, No. 17. Grantha Character. 
Copy of an Inscription on copper ef Suda Siva Maha rayer. 

Reeapitulation of the lunar race, down to Yaratr; of whose lin® 
Ievarna Raven was born. Naraca Raven, Timmast NARASIMMA Rarer, 
Vira NAarasimMa Raven, Catsuna Raver, Acnyvuta PAvER ; the two 
latter were half brothers, sons of Vira Narasimha Raver, by different 
mothers: (here some letters are lost or left out, so that there is no 
intelligible meaning ;) Sapaswa Raven. In his time the inscription was 
recorded, Sal. Sac. 1478 sin the Nala year, in Margara month, on Sun- 
day, a new moon day, and eclipse. At which time, peculiarly adapted 
to religious donations, certain lands and numerous villages were given 
by the rayer, being then in the shrine of Pitalesvava Svami,zon the 
banks of the Tungubhadra river, to Ramantijdchdrya at Sri Perambir, 
the different villages and lands being in the neighbourhood of that place. 
The usual sloca at the close is not given, a leaf perhaps being wanting. 

Note.—It is doubtful whether the donation was to Ramanvusa, in 
his life time, or to a shrine first established by him; the latter from 
dates, and attendant circumstances, seems to be most probable. 

Conclusion. 

My report for the three months inclusive from the beginning of Octo- 
ber to the end of December, 1837, here finishes. It may perhaps 
appear, that the abstracts, herein given, offer results of considerable 
importance. It is however superfluous to add any further observations 
to those already given, at each step of the investigation. 

Madras, December Sist, 1837, 


= 





11.—Some account of @ visit to the plain of Koh-i-Damuiin, the mining 
district of Ghorband, and the pass of Hindu Kash, with a few 
general observations respecting the structure and conformation of 
the country from the Industo Kabul, By P. B. Lorn, A. B. in 
Medical Charge of the Kabul Mission. r 
[Communicated by the Government of India.) . 
A terwa of latitude drawn through Kalabagh, and west of the In- 
dus would presenta remarkable difference in the course of the mountain 
chains as observed to its north, and south sides. In the latter direction 
the Solimdn and Kéila ranges, the one of which may be looked on as a 
continuation of the other, generally preserve an almost perfect parallelism 
with the course, of the Indus; while on the other side every range, and 
they axe numerous, from the Himdlvya and Hindu Kash to the salt range 
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inclusive are at right angles with the direction of the stream. In other 
words the genera Iline of the former is north and south, of the latter 
east and west. It is of the laéter and the country they include that I 
®ould at present more particularly speak. 

In addition to the general course of the chains thus Iaid down, thers 
is another fact subordinate vet of _no less importance towards determin- 
inz the physical formation of this part of the country. When the two 
mountain ranges have fpr some time preserved their parallel east and 
west course, the northern is observed to deflect or send off a branch 
towards the south, while a corresponding defletion or ramification of the 
southern chain comes to meet it, and the plain which otherwise would 
have been one continued expanse from east to west is ‘thus cut into a 
number of valleys, the léngitudinal axis of which however, is still in 
general to be found in the same direction. If we conceive these valleys 
to be few, spacious, and well marked towards the north, and south, while 
in the central or Koj/at region, they become small, numerous, and 
crowded so as to resemble a tangled maze, or net work, we shall have a 
just general conception of that tract of country west of the Indus, which 
may be familiarly described as lying between Adbul and Kalabagh. 

_ Ungquestionable geological facts, such as the structure of igneous rocks, 
poured out under strong pressure, the presence of fossil shells, &c. lead 
me to the belief that several if not all of these valleys were at some 
former time the receptacles of a series of inland lakes, and the nature of 
the shells found (principally planorbes and paludin®), seems to indicate 
that the waters of these lakes had been fresh. In this manner three 
grand shects of water separated by the mountain deflexions before alluded 
to, would appear to have occupied the entire country from Kabul to 
the Indus, and their basins may now be distinguished as the plains 
which afford sites to the three cities of Kabul, Jalalabdd, and Peshawar. 
The drainage of these basins is most tranquilly carried on by the Adbul 
tiver which runs along the "northern edge of each, conveying their 
united waters to the Indus; but in former times when more energetic 
means were necessagy the mountain barriers burst and the shattered 
fragments and rolled blocks, that now strew the Khaiber pass bear tes- 
timony to its once having afforded exit to a mighty rash of waters, while 
the Gidergalla (jackal's neck) or long defile east of the plain of Peshd- 
war clearly points out the further course of the torrent towards the 
bed of the Indus, whence its passage to the ocean was easy, and natural. 
While at Jamrad I had an opportunity of observing a fact which: ‘strong- 
‘ly supports the idea I have ventured to propose for a v 
Sikhs were employed in sinking within their new fort of F 
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and which had already proceeded to the depth of 180 feet, had altoge- 
ther passed through rofled pebbles of slate and limestone, the consti- 
tuents of the Khatber range of hills. Butthe wells of Peshawar, gene- 
rally twenty or thirty feet deep, mever passed through any thing but 
mud and clay strata. Now the fort I have mentioned is situated at the 
very mouth of the Khaiber pass, and Peshawar is twelve or fourteen 
miles distant towards the other extremity of the plain. If then this 
plain were once the basin of a lake, into which a stream had poured 
through the KAaiber puss, it is obvious that such a stream would at its 
very entrance into the elake have deposited the rolled pebbles and 
heavier matter with which it was charged, while the lighter mud and 
clay would have floated on to a considerable distance ; in other words, 
the former would have dropped at Jamrad, tht latter gone on to /esha- 
war, and this is precisely the fact*. 

Connected with these three basins and joining that of Kabu/ almost 
ata right angle from the north, is the plain of Koh-i-Damun (the 
mountain's skirt), which stretches away to the very foot of Hindu Mush, 
and gives exit at its northern end to four several routes} by which 
that chain may be passed, It is an extensive and fertile plain, bounded 
on all sides by primitive hills, those to the north, east and south, being 
chiefiy of slate including all the gradations from clay to mica, and even 
at. times closely bordering upon gneiss; while the ridze to the west 
shows the bare granite, and it is at. the base and along the windings of 
this, that occur the vineyards, orchards and gardens of Shakar-darré, 
Istalif and Letarichech ,so famed in the commentaries of the emperor 
Baser. 

The plain is about forty railess in length, “with a mean breadth of per- 
haps sixteen or eighteen. Mountain streams, pouring down from each 
of the four passes I have mentioned, and bearing their names, unite 
their waters in its centre, and afford facilities for irrigation which have 
been by no means neglected ; the mulberry, the vine, the waluut, the 
almond, with. peaches, apricots, melons, and fields of cotton, tobacco, rice, 
wheat, barley, juwari and other grains occur in thg richest abundance. 

Naturally anxious to visit a place of which we had heard so aie. 
and the praises of which the Afgh4ns are never tired of reciting, we 

* No mere irruption of water from a mountain luke would have time to grind 
‘down masses of rock into boulder, pebvle, gravel and sand. These deposits are 
rather attributed to very long continued action of ocean pepnbne;!on/muasitnte 


detritus.—Ep. ’r 
+t From 4 “point. towards the ‘centre. of the plain (Dush-t- Bogram) 1 {found the 
‘bearings of these four ses*as under -— 


” -Panftbar pass, beariog Nv Shahel, 15 N. W. Patwan, 25 Nv W. Ghorband, 50 N.W. 
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availed ourselves of the first opportunity afforded by a slight inter- 
mission in our business and started from Aa$u/ about the middle of 
October ; Lieutenant Leecu, apd myself having the further intention 
of proceeding to the top of #findu Aiish, he for the purpose of recon- 
noitring the pass, and I to pick up any stones, plants, or animals that 
might occur in the way. 

Our first day's march was sufficiently barren, "being chiefly occupied 
in passing over the low slaty ridge which separates the valley of Aabul 
from that to which we were proceeding, but on the second morning 
having gained the entrance of Sha/car-darrdp our entire road was one 
succession of gardens. The trees had already put on their beautiful 
autumnal tint. The mountains exhibited the grandest varieties of light 
and shade. Clouds still Ifhgered amongst their inequalities and rested 
here on a ‘speedy cliff, there on a lengthened streak of snow which, deep 
in a ravine, had resisted the whole force of the summer's sun. The dead 
nettle, the thistle, the dog-rose covered with hips, the may with its 
glistering hair berries, the wild mint, fennel, lavender, and a thousand 
other well known plants perfumed the air or recalled our recollections 
to our native land. ‘The morning was calm, grey and autumnal, We 
were filled with a tranquil pleasure. 

Our ‘tents were pitched at the entrance of the Bégh-i-Shah, a garden 
planted by Saan Taimur, We entered and found it spacious and 
benutifal though in decay, many of the loftiest poplars (Chinars*) had 
lately been cut down by orders of MunamMap Askar Kun, but so 
great was the abundance of shade, that their fall would scarcely have 
been noticed had they not laig in our path, At the farther end was an 
ascent which we climbed and from which the most glorious prospect of 
vale ‘and hill, sunshine and shade, mountain and rivulet, garden-and 
woodland, burst on our view. There had formerly been a garden house 
on this spot, and beneath we gould perceive where the water sg apes 
in had formed a lake, but. the dam was destroyed, the lake was gone ; 
decayed t tree shad fallen across the bed of the rill which had forterly 
supplied it, and its wafers | diverted from their course had spread t them- 
selves over the adjacent flats, and converted them into” plashy swamps. 

eli t struck 1 us as nota little singular “that amidst so great a profusion 
af ogration animal life seemed all but t ot: otalls y extinct. hen few _ 

7 ppies,, sparrows and pigeons with an ‘occasi ional _chiker Y ef ee, 
“ were fhe oe re resentations of the wing as were 

ard, a ae ‘the ‘reptiles. “The | oe eater | oF tine ree 
iorated fi thd iter. <i | 
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fuhad and Peshdwar, agd even some as the Kalang or Indian crane to 
the plains of Hindustan. The thermometer in our tents at this time 
ranged between 45° and 65° Fahr. . | 
We lingered for three days amongst those delicious vales, passing 
slowly through Shaker-darra, Kd-darra and so on to Jstalif, but the 
snow began to fall rapidly on the higher hills, and it became evident 
that our attempt on J7indu Kish, must be made immediately or 
relinquished for the season, Without further delay, therefore we left 
the skirts of the hills aud marched to Charikar, a flourishing town 
towards the northern extremity of the plain, where a few hours sufficed 
to make the necessary preparations for our excursion. . 
‘The entrance of the Giorband pass by whigh we meant to penetrate 
was but four or five miles in a northwest direction from the town, but 
though the foot of the mountains was thus near, the road through them 
was no less than fifty miles in length before it led us to the top of the 
pass over Hindu Kush, by which the great caravans from Tartary or 
Turkistiin anqgually arrive in Kabul. As the Uzbeks at the other 
side of the pass are notorious slave-dealers, secrecy and dispatch were 
alike advisable ; accordingly on the morning of the 1Sth October, equip- 
ped as Afghan horsemen and accompanied by four mounted attend- 
ants, and “a guide to whom alone we had entrusted our plans, we 
marched from Chavikear and halting an hour at noon to rest the horses, 
succeeded by sunset in reaching Sherikai the last inhabited spot at 
this side of the pass, from which however it was still distant eighteen 
miles. In the course of this day's journey we had first come on micace- 
ous schist, dipping to the N. W. at an angle of about 45°, which soon 
however increased until the strata became perfectly vertical. Gneiss" 
then succeeded, but soon gave way and the mica slate again came up_ 
graduating insensibly into black slate, intersected by numerous thin 
veins of quartz, and presenting in the neighbourhood of Sukht-i-chenar 
a large, valuable though unwrought, iron mine, of the kind usually 
denominated red sparry iron ore ite This gradulation of the micaceous 
into clay slate is well shown in some of the specim@éns I was enabled to 
collect, and which with specimens of the different ores mentioned I 
hope when an opportunity presents to have the honor of forwarding: 
In the mica slate immediately over the entrance of the pass, and on 
the very summit of the hill, occurs a vein of silver ore which how-_ 
ever appeared — to me 80 ‘poor that it would searce pay the expense of 
working. I heard of a much richer vein in the pass of | Panjabir, 
which {was said to have been worked to a great extent in the time of 
the Bhagatais, ‘but this I had not one opportunity of seeing ; ieee the 
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march granite once or twice made its appearange, shooting up, abruptly 
through the slate. It was of a large open grain approaching nearly 
the species termed graphic. Wherever the valleys opened advantage 
Mad been taken of it for the purposes of cultivation, and we passed 
several little green spots, containing mulberries, walnuts, fields of 
barley, and a dwarf cotton, which, though in pod, did not exceed six or 
eight inches in height. Next day*the formation was extremely simple 
and well defined. At first we had a mica slate in strata runving nearly 
east and west, and dipping at an angle of 75° a little to the west of 
north. To this succeeded gneiss in irregular blocks, with contorted 
lamingw gradually changing into regular strata, the dip.of which (in the 
same direction as that of the mica slate), increased until they became 
perfectly vertical, and then came up the granite, forming the last six 
miles of the ascent, and shooting up above the pass in such precipitous 
peaks that the snow which lay thick round their base could find no 
resting place along the sides. 

The road had risen so gradually that it was not until within 12 or 
15 miles of the summit that we found the ascent becoming so rapid as 
to cause the stream which occupied the bottom of the valley to cascade, 
nor did we ourselves experience any considerable difficulty until we had 
arrived within a mile of the pass. It then became very steep, and in 
consequence of a partial thaw of the snow, very slippery and dangerous. 
The horses fell and appeared much distressed... We were obliged to 
dismount and proceed on foot, and in so doing we met the goods of a 
Kafila which had reached the opposite side of the pass, but in conse- 
quence of its slippery state Wad been unable to proceed. A fresh sup- 
ply of beasts of burden had been collected on this (the south) side, and 
were. waiting below while the goods were being transported over the 
summit on men’s shoulders. As this was on the 19th October it will 
serve to give a fair idea of the carly period at which this pass. becomes 
impracticable. We learned from the persons employed in collecting 
toll that in ten days more at furthest it would be finally closed by the 
snow, after which tinfe no Kafila could venture. ‘Lhe reports of the na- 
tives. had informed us the persons ascending this pass were frequently 
seized. with giddiness, faintness, vomiting, and the other symptoms usu-~ 
ally _described as occurring at considerable elevations, and though we 
| cupeelv ns experienced nothing of the kind, yet we see no reason to doubt 
ral correctness of the story, as we estimated the total height. 
as little ‘inferior to that of Mount Blanc, This ere sse 
regret Gioclingt: we had not the m@ans of determini in any. 
mode, A thermometer which we had brought with the intentic 
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broken on our first day'g march, aud a barometer was too cumbrous and 
ostensible an object for persons wishing to avoid observation. How- 
ever from calculations made by Licut. Lercn (to whose survey I refer 
for all topographical details), respecting the rates of ascent at portions 
of the road, we felt inclined to conclude that the total height could not 
be less than 15,000 feet, and compasisons which | have subsequently 
been able to make with other passe§ in the same range, the height of 
which I ascertained, afford me assuratce thmt this is by no means an 
over-estimate. — yap ey 
~ We searched in vain on the top for the Kirm i barf or snow-worm, 
the existence of which is confidentially affirmed by the natives who ac- 
counted for our want of success by saying that fresh snow had fallen, 
and that the worm was only to be found on that of last year. In that case 
its existence at least on this pass must be extremely limited, as it would 
be hard to name a month in which snow does not or may not fall here: 
At the time of our visit the snow, which on the southern face extend- 
ed in any quantity to a distance of not more than four or five miles, on 
the northern, reached eighteen or twenty; and at a subsequent period, 
November 9th, when I made an attempt to go into Vursivtin by the 
pass of Siv-Alang*, and met with no snow until within ten milés of 
the surnmit, it actually on the northero face extended 60 miles or nearly 
four days’ journey. This is a fact which forcibly arrested my attention 
as the reverse is well known to be the case, in the Himalaya chain where 
snow lies lower down on the southern face than on the northern, to an 
extent corresponding with 4000 perpendicular descent. But the 
Himdlaya and the Hindu Kish have the sme aspect, the same general 
direction, lie nearly in the same latitude, and in fact are little other than 
integral parts of the same ehain. ‘The local circumstances however 
connected with each are precisely reversed. The Himalaya has to the 
north the elevated steppes of central Asia, and to the south the long 
low plains of Hindustan. Hindu Kush, on the other hand, has to the 
south the clevated plains of Kabul and Koh-i-Daman between five or six 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, while to th® north stretch away 
the depressed, sunken and swampy flats of Turkistan ; Balleh, according 
to Captain Burnes, being only 1800 feet, while Kunduz at which 
lam now writing is by the boiling of the water} uot quite 500 above 
the surface of the ocean. © Thi | th. iz | ; : oe? 
» orn upper distriet’in the Pariodn valley {4 eflied Alang; the mountain pass over 
it Sir-Alang ; Siv simply mieaning bead or top.— Mr. EvrainsTone writes it Sautch 
oertthe mean of theee thermometers which ‘had Leen earefully boiled and registered 
atthe senleyel. die ap ne 
ERE ae 
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T should mention, that since commencing ghis report I have been 
agreeably interrupted by an invitation in my professional capacity, 
to the court of Meer Minan Bey, the chief of Kunduz, in ac- 
cepting which, anxious to explore a new route, I first in company 
with Lieut. Woon, N. |. attempted the valley of Parwan and. pass 
of Sir-Adlang, but being repeligd by the degth of snow and a vio- 
Jent storm which came on just’as we had reached the summit, we 
were obliged to return gnd go by the road of Lamian. In this way 
I have been enabled considerably to extend my acquaintance with the 
chain of Afindu Kish, and shall therefore veiture one or two observa- 
tions further respecting it. A core of granite, and resting on it a deep 
bed of slate, are the prominent features in its structure. The direction 
of those as well as of the chain itself is generally from east to west, 
and as a consequence of this its largest and most opeu valleys will na- 
turally lie in the same direction, while the steepest ascents will be met 
with in proceeding from south to north. This 4-priori induction is 
perfectly confirmed by my experience. The pass of Sir-Alang and 
the pass, as it is called par excellence, of Hindu Kish, are both met in 
an attempt to proceed’ north, and the roads leading to each are for 
wheeled carriages perfectly impassable, while the vale of Ghorband, 
which runs east and west through the heart of the mountains for thirty 
or forty miles, would admit of a coach being drawn the greater part of 
the way; and the Bamian road, which has in every part been traversed 
by heavy guns, is so nearly in the same direction that Hujighdt, the 
point at which it turns the extremity of Hindw Kush, though 80 miles 
in a direct line from Mdébu/, @ accordin. to Lieut. Woop’s observations, 
but ten miles north of the latitude of that city*. A 
The granite that forms the summit of the entire ridge is from the 
‘pure whiteness of the felspar and the glossy blackness of the horn- 
blende of a very beautiful appearance. A peculiarity was observable 
jin its structure where we first reached it, which 1 do not remember to 
have seen before. The hornblende had become so collected in patches 
through the rock tfat the whole looked as though it were a conglome- 
rate containing dark-colored pebbles of a previous formation, nor was 
“it without a closer examination that I was able to satisfy myself as to 
/ the real nature of the fact. — These concretions: were hers fa a ephe- 
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thering or been fractured by some external force, these were frequently 
seen uninjured and protruding in rounded nodules beyond the general 
surface. A similar fact, if | mistake net, has been noted by M. Baonc- 
NEART as occurring in agranite of Corsica, and taken in connection with 
Hatu.’s experiments on the fusion and subsequent refrigeration of basalt, 
it forms a most interegting link in the chain of evidence which goes to 
connect granite with rocks of undoubted igneous origin. This same 
peculiarity of mineralogical structure was aggin remarked by me when 
1 came on what 1 thence conclude to be part of the same outbreak of 
granite (though at a soniewhat diminished elevation), between Agrabad 
and Svighan on the road north of Bdmian, and it is not a little re- — 


-markable. that it was here accompanied by an almost basaltic arrange- 


ment of the rock. This is so evident that Captain Burnes in, his for- 


mer journey, viewing it merely with the eye of a traveller says, ‘‘ Cliffs 
of granite blackened by the elements rose up in dusky but majestic 


colurons not unlike basult.” Next to the granite lies the great slate 
formation I have mentioned, and which must be considered as including 
gneiss, mica and clay-slate of numerous varieties, with chlorite and other 
subordinate slates, as well as veins of carbonate of lime and quartz, the 
latter sometimes attaining a thickness of two or three hundred yards, 
though more frequently from a few inches to two or three or four feet. 
Of all these the gneiss appears to occupy the inferior position though 
this is by no means constant, on the contrary every possible alteration 
may be found amongst them. ‘The formation is of very great extent 


_reaching m length from Atte‘, where we first came on it, in the form 


of black roofing slate, to the longitude sf Bamian, 100 miles west of 

Kabul. It probably extends much farther, but I speak only of what I 

haye seen. | , | 
Its mean breadth may be safely stated at between twenty and thirty 


_miles, at least three perfect sections which I have made of it were all 


fully of that extent. It runs in the first instance north of the basin of 
Peshawar, hard, blue, non-fossiliferous limestone*, which we had 


traced upon it from J/esan Abdul, parting fronPit at the Gidergalla, 


and going round to form the southern edge. It is then continued 


north of the basins of Jalilabad and Adbul, sending down the two 
southerly deflexions or outlying ridges which mark their ancient mar- 


along the base of the Himélayn chain, is usually termed sub-Himalayan, = | 


gins, and which we traversed by the A/aibar pass, and that which leads 
through Ziyen to Baikh, distances gf thirty and twenty-five miles 
respectively, | <A smaller slaty ridge separates Kabul from the plain of 


© The same Dr. Fanconen informed me, which fcom its being so generallpfound 


¥ 
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Koh-i-Daman,; and when you have arrived at the summit of this and 
attempt to go north you again meet with this same slaty belt of thirty 
miles in thickness, which must be traversed before you reach the granite 
@ore of /dindu Nash. In short to attempt a generalization more exten- 
sive perhaps than I am strictly warranted in offering, though derived 
from many sections in various directions, I would gay, that.an observer in 
passing south, from the top of Hinds Kush, to the parallel of K dlabagh, 
would see first a core of granite with coating of slate, as in the grand 
mountain chain; next a core of slate with a coating of limestone as at dt 
tok and Khatrabdd; then ancient hills of limestone, hard, blue, and non- 
fossiliferous, as in the ridge between Peshdwarand Kohat; then a core 
of more modern limestone (fossiliferous ) with a coating of new red sand- 
stone as in the hills south of Kohat, and then would find himself amongst 
aluminous clay; sulphur, gypsum, bituminous shale and rock-salt which 
occur near Lachi, Ismuiel Ahad and Jeri, and are thence continued south 
to the parallel I have mentioned terminating the groupe. 

Respecting the slate I shall only add that north of the Kish it ap- 
peared to be by no means of the same extent or importance. Afrer 
passing the granite | have mentioned at Saighan, I again came on it; 
but it did not exceed four or five miles in breadth, and its place seemed 
occupied by silicious sandstone and fossiliferous sandstones which here 
are of immense depth; as however 1 have rather turned than crossed 
the ridge in THY. WAY, to Jurskistan, 1 have not examined it at each side 
and under similar circumstances. 

Subordinate to the slate formation, limestone, both, orimitive. ensisee: 
eqodary occurs. The formesin vast cliffs overhangs the upper part of. 

the valley of Parwan, and exhibits numerous and large natural cavities, im. 
one. of which the water of the valley is engulphed and does. not re-appear. 
fora distance of two miles. ‘The general color of | the limestone here. 
is of .a light gray and striped, but masses of. it which have fallen from. 
aboye and lie in the water-course are often of a dazzling, whiteness. = © 
cannot say 1 met with any of this same formation i in my way up to the, 
pass of Hindu Kush, but an. exteusiye limestone formation which I/shall. 
haye occasion to notice again, is to be found in the Ghorband valley. 
and affords a matrix in which occur ores of antimony, iron, and lead,, 

Sull further west on the Bamian road near Jubrez,,.1 again.met with 

aiaanne limestone, grey and crystalline, in, rasieabatiaiaatach ans 
east ane west, aud I learned that immediately to our.south,in.the 
ound Mid met affords aus of wh te marbk : 
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from time immemorial, put at Kabul its existence was unknown until 
the days of the emperor SHan JeHAN®, to whom it was disclosed bys 
Herdti stone-cutter, when he was occupied in the pious task of erectin 

a mausoleum to his great progenitor Basser. The marble for the 
mosque and tomb. of this structure which still exists, though sorely frayed 
by time, was brought ag immense expense from Delfi; but the marble 
pavement, as well as the materials for the enclosure that surrounds the 
whole, were in consequence of the Hera/i's suggestion derived from the 
quarries of Midan. The marble is not equal to that of Delhi, but still kas 
a pure color, an open crystalline texture, and is commended by the’ 
workmen as yielding readily to the chisel. From the unskilfalmess of 
the workmen employed in raising it, large slabs are with difficulty pro- 
cured, and in consequence the price is high, four rupees being charged 
for a slab, a guz+ square, in its rough state at the quarry. _ 

' In this part of its course (near Jubrez), the limestone alternates with 
mica and clay-slate, and a stratum of it again occurs a few miles fur- 
ther,—one at Sir-cheshmeh. It is not more than a mile or a mile and a 
half in breath’; but it suffices to give birth to the beautiful and abun- 
dant spring from which the place derives its name (Sir-i-cheshmeh— 
literally, fountain’s head), and which forms the true source of the Kdéul 
river. Twenty miles further on, between Gardan-t-Dewan and Gul- 
gahni, limestone once more appeared in the form of a very thin vein, 
about 150 feet in breadth, perfectly conformable with the strata of 
slate which enclosed it: and here again it threw up a spring which, 
however unlike the former, was deeply impregnated with iron saline 
matter, and abundance of carbonic acid as, that caused the whole to 
effervesce as thouch it were boiling. This spring has many medical 
virtues attributed to it by the natives, and is extensively used as a tonic, 
particularly for impaired powers of digestion, to which I have no doubt 
it proves serviceable. Its temperature was 51° Fahr. which probably 
is somewhat below its natural standard, inasmuch as it was surrounded 
at the time of observation with melting snow. The temperature of the 
well of .Str-chashmeh, nearly in the same parallel of latitude, I had ascer-» 
tained two days before to be ‘54° 5', and another well also from lime-- 
stone near Agrabéd, half a degree further north, I found to be 54% — ~ 

_[ would here remark that: the temperature of wells, as generally 
taken without: reference to” the formation in which they occur, must 
needs be wicragergir sage indeed erroneous, method of REO Perret 

* My informant s said ‘Humayun, b 
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to the mean temperature of the place, inasmugh as different rock fore 
mations, like different metals, vary much in their power of. conducting 
heat. Thus, a well at eshiwer gave me a temperature of 64°, while 
one at Attok, almost under the same parallel of latitude and at the 
same altitude above the sea, was as high as 78% the thermometer at 
sunrise in each case standing abgut 80°. But, the well at Peshawar 
was in loose clay, mixed with vegetable mould, a notoriously bad con- 
ductor of heat, while thatet Af¢/ok was in hard black slate, which would 
thus appear to have a very different quality. Again a well at Agrubad 
in limestone, latitude 35° north, shewed a tempe rature of 54° Fatir. 
while another in slate a few miles further north, stood at 48°; the als 
titude of both being nearly equal, and the thermometer at*sanrise be-° 
low the freezing point ; so that in this instance also; the slate would 
appear to have had superior powers of conduction, To pursue this, 
however, would lead me too far from my present subject, besides it is 
time [should come down from the top of the mountain, which we did, 
though not until we had gratified our curiosity with many a longing 
glance down the snow-clad yale that led towards Turkistan, and indulg- 
ed our loyalty in a Libation to the health of our youthful queen as the 
first of her majesty’s subjects, indeed we may add of a BR who 
had succeeded in surmounting this celebrated range. 
We now turned our attention towards the vale of Ghorband, the 
opening of which, distant about 14 miles from the plain, we had noticed 
in our upward course, threading off to the south of west so as to stand 
nearly at a right angle with the pass we had travelled, the. general lie 
of which was a little to the wé@st of north. | And nothing could*be more 
striking than the difference between the two valleys. The one narrow, 
rocky, and uneven, with an average fall of 200 feet per mile, so that it 
was impossible it should even. have contained any other waters than 
those of a rapid headlong torvent, while the other, that which we now 
entered was wide, level, and fertile. The primitive rocks had retired 
to a distance of from one to three miles, and within them was depo- 
sited a secondary row*of small rounded hills consisting of conglomerate 
pebbles and clay, and horizontal strata of fine mud, such as could only 
have been collected. during a long series of years fromthe tranquil wa~ 
a searcely moving lake. Along such a formation “we travelléd 
about 15 alan reno NWN in gm 
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gated with red, green, and ashen grey, which on examination we found 
to be produced by ochre, red, indurated clay, decaying green stone and 
Strata of volcanic ashes. These indicatiows of ancient volcanic action, and 
along with them, efflorescence and sheets of sulphate of lime, the deposits 
of springs which had whitened large tracts on the side of the range, ex- 
tended along westward, as we continued our course to Chandi,—the vol- 
canic indications being generally at an inconsiderate elevation, and in’ 
most instances capped by conglomerate or beds of clay to a depth of 
50-200 feet. The valley we were told, stretched away west and south- 
west, until it nearly reached to LBdmian ; but the upper end of it 
was inhabited by the Shuik Ali, a lawless tribe of //uzarahs who 
acknowledge no ruler, and rob every one that comes within their grasp, 
so that for a long series of years, the road has been closed to the 
traveller and the merchant. | 
We were therefore obliged to terminate our researches at Chandi, 
but it gave me no little pleasure, on a subsequent journey, to recognize 
the very same volcanic indication with basalt, and anzodaloid superad- 
ed, in the vale of ZLeAuk, which is distant about 4@ miles southwest of 
the point where we were now turned back, and to be able to trace these 
indications through Vopelie up to Bdadmian itself, and finally to iden- 
tify by its mineralogical characters, as well as by its geological connec- 
tions, the conglomerate in which the caves of Bamian are scooped, 
and its gigantic idols carved, with the conglomerate in the vale of 
Ghorband, in which we now proceeded to examine a more extensive 
and more useful excavation. This was a lead mine which had been 
worked in the time of the Chagatais, but @hich, from the ignorance of 
the Afghans or the troubles which have so constantly beset them, has been. 
totally neglected, insomuch that theinhabitantsof the neighbourhood were 
perfectly unaware of its nature, and viewed it with a sort of superstitious’ 
reverence, as a relic of some mysteriousefolk of former times. They 
even made some difficulties about shewing us the entrance, and when 
they understood our intention of going in, earnestly attempted to dis= 
suade us; a few agreed to accompany us as torch*bearers, though the 
greater part shook their heads at their rashness. Having obtained a good 
supply of oil, and taken a compass that we might be sure of our 
back again,.we commenced our’ under-ground exploration at the auspi- 
cious hour of noon, on the 22nd October, 1837. a ; 
The mine is known by the name of Feringal*, is situated at the” 
In an ingenious paper on the site of Alexandrian ad Caucasum, I observe Mr. 
scammed nn an howell oe praipeiate tik ad Uke oka OF Paomerueus. YM “oni te 
deprive’ him ot it, especially for so ignoble a purpose as to convert it into a lead _ 
x 
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upper part of the district of Churdé, about thirty miles from the entrance 
of the valley of Ghoréand, and on the side of a hill facing the east, at 
an elevation of about 250 feet above its base. ‘The hill is composed 
“beneath of quartz rocks, above conglomerate, and between both isa 
thin, schistose layer, which, as well as the quartz, appears to dip away 
rapidly to the west. The excavajion is entirely made through the con- 
glomerate, and descends to the depth of one hundred feet perpendicular 
before it reaches the owe, which is a galena or sulphuret of lead ex- 
tremely rich and valuable. The galleries have been run and shafts 
sunk, with a degree of skill that does no little credit to the engineering 
knowledge of the age ; but I am yet at a loss to understand what could 
have induced them to gink a mine on the spot they have chosen, as 
there is not the slightest external jndication that 1 could perceive of the 
presence of mineral in the hill; nor was it until they had mined to 100 
feet perpendicular descent and an actual distance of more than half an 
English mile that they came on the ore. Perhaps had I been able to 
get to the back of the hill I might have found the mineral cropping out 
there, still if that was the case, why was the excavation not made at 
that side? One thing is evident that the works were commenced on 
knowledge and principle, not on blind chance; for on arriving at cham- 
ber No. 1, a regular shaft, two feet square, and eleven feet deep had 
been sunk, and not finding the ore, they continued their gallery about 
‘forty yards, further to chamber No. 2, where the ore actually exists. 
Now at a first attempt (for there was no previous shaft sunk), to reach 
go very near their object as six or eight feet, which was the total dif- 
ference in level between th® bottom of the shaft and chamber No.2, 
shewed an acquaintance with the lie of the mineral and the level at 
which they had arrived that could scarcely be exceeded in the present 
day. By the kindness of my friend and fellow-traveller, Lieut Leecn, 
1 am enabled to annex a plan of the works and view of one of the 
chambers, which will at once afford a clear explanation of the whole, 
and save the necessity of entering into further details*. = 
- The galleries were*in some places so low that we were obliged to craw! 
on all fours, and this, added to the heat and smoke of the torches and 
the quantities — of dust which we knocked in our progress, rendered our 
task nota little fatiguing, ‘and at times almost threatened us with suffo- 
cation. The dryness of the mine was so perfect that putrefaction 
“males, but'eu revanche, 1 can offer flim the Mle i st a a #ub- 
ut part of this paper,) yaprbend n ssid os ens will: probably suit Wim 
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seemed almost at a stand still, One of the human skulls which we 
found, had the scalp and hair attached to it, in a good state of preser- 
vation, and a porcupine which lay at the bottom of the shaft, though 
evidently long dead, was almost entire. 4 . 

The only living animal in the excavation was a bat, ( Rhinolophus, ) 
which Ihave preserved; but the quijls and other spoils of porcupines, 
with a great heap of their dung shewed this to have been a fayorite’ 
resting place with them for many generations. The remains of oxen 
and sheep which occurred, had probably been taken down for the pur- 
pose af feeding its human inhabitants in former times, and this was 
rendered still more likely, from the circumstance of the horns having 
been sawn off the heads of the rams; such a practice obtaining even to 
the present day, the object being to place on some rustic shrine (zearut), 
to which they are considered an appropriate offering. Half-burnt blocks 
of timber were in some of the large chambers, but we did not succeed 
in finding tools of any sort. 

From the number of galleries we had to examine on our passage 
downward, before ascertaining the right road, we were more than two 
hours in reaching the one, but our return only occupied 20 minutes. 
We did not reach the extreme limit of the.excavation, as the fear of 
our oil being exhausted compelled us to limit our researches. The 
total time we remained under ground was a little short of 3 hours. 
We returned to the external world at 5 minutes before 3 of e. m. and 
found nearly the whole population of the neighbourhood assembled to 
witness our resurrection. We retraced our steps the same evening to 
Kinchak, immediately at the back of whch is a mountain, from which. 
antimony is procured in abundance. The formation is black slate, 
and the ore is on the surface, so that it requires no further description. 

Murdar sungan, ore of lead, I have not ascertained of what nature, 
and my specimens are at Kabul while I am writing at Kunduz, occurred 
in the valley under Kincha/, and was also to be found on our way to 
. Hindu Kish, under the village of Kashim. The ore is erystallized, 
and is generally picked up in lumps at the bottom of the valley, being 
_ distinguished as I was told, by its property of drying with great rapidi- 
- ty, so that the usual time of gathering it is after a shower of rain when 

all the other stones are wet. The mine of it is not known, but certain- 
ly must be very near, as these lumps are got in great abundance, and are 
said by the natives to be brought dawn by the stream, the source of 
which is, at most, but 3 or 4 miles distant. _ : al 
Ae Kinchok and generally thfough this district, the slate was found 
reposing on quartz rock, which in other parts of the, range seldom ap- 
I =.- 
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peared. The slate was in many places black apd crumbling, (a variety 
described by MacCurtrack,) and looked as if altered by fire. 

In a limestone hill, west of Pu/igird, occurs another mine of antimo- 
ny like the former on the surface, and on our way to visit this, we 
unexpectedly hit on a very magnificenf natural cavern, which we ex- 
plored (having sent back for torches), to the distance of three or four 
hundred yards ; but without finding bones or indeed any thing to reward 
us, except the sight of some very large and transparent stalactites. The 
cavern was situated almost on the summit of the hill, 2000 feet above 
the Ghorband valley, which with its river now léssened to a silver thread, 
and its gardens of apricots, mulberries, and almonds, in their autumnal 
livery, looking as though they had been painted on the lofty and per- 
fectly barren mountains, which every where towered above them, had a 
singularly beautiful and almost magical appearance. 

This hill is based on quartz rock, between which and its limestone 
cap intervenes a bed of decaying mica slate about 500 feet in thickness. 
This has a gentle dip (i0°) towards the southwest, and the limestone, 
which is grey,- and crystalline, lies conformably on it. The mouth of 
the cavern is marked by a wild almond tree which grows over it, and 
seems to spring from the bare rock. There is a second opening about 
100 feet lower down, but the rock is So precipitous that this can only 
be approached through the cavern. Tron ore occurs so abundantly 
through the entire range that-I have thought it unnecessary to particu. 
larize its localities. The richest I have seen is the black iron ore near 
the pass of Hajeeghuk, where it forms entire hills by itself; but from the 
difficulty of carriage and totat want of fuel its value must be consider- 
bly diminished. 

Copper is not to be found in the parts which I have visited, all the 
specimens brought to me were from the neighbourhood of Bayour north - 
of Peshiwar. They were principally malachite and peacock ore, 
and seemed rich in metal. . 

I heard of the existence of lapis lazuli in the vicinity of Fuligard, 
and sent a man to sear€h for it in the direction indicated, but he return~- 
ed unsuccessful. rovecabag 399i. frsonies 

Zinc in the form of its effloresced white sulphate, known here by the ~ 
name of 24a, occurs generally through the volcanic region I have de- _ 
scribed, as do also sulphur, sal-ammoniac, ochre, and nitre. There isa — 
salt spring at imekan, which lies between Ghorband and Kairshana ; 
but salt for domestic purposes is generally. brought from near Balkh. 

The influence of petrifying springs liks been extensive in this distvict ; 
some of them are still at work, others closed up ‘by their own deposits. 
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In the neighbourhood of Lohuk they were particularly abundant, and in 
one place, the beds cut *through by a torrent shewed a thickness of 50 
feet, the individual layers not exceeding. | to 3 inches. 

On our way back through the plain of Koh-i-Diiman we paid a vis® 
to Reg-vowan (the flowing sang), which has long been an object of 
wonder, and veneration to the natives. It is simply a bed of loose 
sand. on the slope of a hill, which if set in motion by any cause, as by 
the wind or by a man, rolling down from the jop, produces lengthened 
sonorous vibrations not unlike those of the string of a bass-viol. The 
fact is mentioned by Bafer who compares the noise to that of drums 
or nagarehs, and a corresponding fact has been noticed as occurring at 
Jubbul Tor on the shore of the Red Sea. On my way into Kabuf I 
noticed two other similar though smaller collections of sand on project- 
ing hills, and in all cases these projections faced the south. The sand 
is such as would proceed from the disintegration of granite consisting 
chiefly of quartz and hornblende, but there is no rock of the kind near- 
er than the opposite side of the plain. A west or southwest wind 
would certainly have no difficulty in transporting it this distance, and if 
so brought it would naturally collect on the projections I have men- 
tioned, which are at right angles with the general lie of the hill-range 
here, and form so many rocks or corners. LI am,hardly as yet justified 
in making any inference respecting the frequency of such winds, but I 
may state the simple fact that on referring to my register for the 20 
days, I spent in Kabud, September 20th to October 10th, I find that 
during 14 days of them, these winds prevailed. | 

We returned over the Dusht i Baghrane which antiquarians seem to 
have fixed on as the site of Alexandria ad Caucasum. The num-— 
ber of coins found here principally Grecian and Cufic, is immense, 
‘Mr. Masson last year procured no less than 39,000 ; and during a halt | 
of a few hours, two children employed byeLicutenant Woop picked up 


from 20 to 30. 

On my arrival at Kdbui I had the gratification to find a message 
awaiting me from Sueen MusamMap Minav Bew requesting my pro- 
fessional attendance on his brother who has long suffered from an eye 


complaint. meade | ) . 

The consequence is that I am now with Captain BuRNEs’ permission 
passing the winter in Kunduz, while Lieutenant Woop, wito accompa- 
nied me, is on his way to investigate the qource of the O.rus. 
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IIl.—E£pitome of the Grammars of the Brahuilkey, the Balochky and the 
Panjabi languages, with Vocabularies of the Baraky, the Pashi, the 
_Laghmani, the Cashgari, the “Teerhai, and the Deer dialects. By 
Lieut. R. Lescn, Bombay Engineers, Assistant on a Mission to Kabul. 


GRAMMAR OF THE Baanutky Lanauaae. 


This language is spoken throughout the Khanship of KAalat, the 
boundary line of which may be drawn through Harrand, Shall, Kokak 
and Keck, and the district called Garamsel; the handwriting is Per- 
sian, as well as the letters of the alphabet with the exception of a 
peculiar / something near the Devanagari @, and a é¢ pronounced with 
a strong emission of the breath from the roof of the mouth. The 
Brahuees say that their ofiginal country is Halab (Aleppo), and that a 
great. number emigrated to Salochistan, about 20 generations ago, 
wuoder achief of the name of Kambdar, from whom there arose the 
tribe called Kaméranees, now the first in consequence, and in which 
the Khanship is made hereditary. 


Alphabet. 


The system of Romanizing adopted is that now generally followed, 
formed on the Italian pronunciation of the vowels. Besides the Nagari 
consonant the Brahuiky makes use of the Arabic ¢ and ¢, and in using 


that character the / is sometimes pronounced like the last nin the French 
non, or the Sanskrit anuswara. The cerebrals are marked by a dot under 


them. 
Gender. 


There is no termination to express the gender in this language ; but a 
separate word narrangdé is prefixed for the masculine and mddaghd@ for the 
feminine, as naurranga chuk, a @nale bird, mddagha chuk, a female bird, and 
these are only used in order more particularly to define the object, which 
is never at first mentioned but in the common gender. 


Declension of Nouns. 


As I consider the word case to mean state, I can no more allow the 
words “of a horse” to be thé case or state of the word ‘ horse” than [ 
would consider one and twopence to be the case or state of a shilling- 
There is 1 think accordingly only one case in English,which is the original ; 
and only two in Hindustani, ghorda the original or nominative, and ghore 
the inflected state prépared for the addition of the post positions”. 

There is only one case for nouns in Brahuiky, which ia the original or 
nominative as Au/f, a horse. — : | sOR8 Sinise 

A noun is joined to another to form one compound idea in the following 
ways. . < . pk = mn the pala 0 = pees | Aulf. a 

o denote possession nd is introduced between t he two words as Aulin 
kurra, a horse’s colt. ~~, Ue oo x ie Sime 
4: > —< oe >= a2 ritom- a7 * 4 * wee ~ , 
© The author we thick m up the notion of gramm th inflection. 
The author we think mixes up Pap "plnced. vn 


atical 7 be p 
tr the object, the 
itions or 






















The casus or accident in which the noun or ae pla 
“Other things, as whether it be the ngent, the instrument etpaditions as 
or the deprived, muy be as legitimately ed by prepo font, ~ 
by ons, We do not however feel at liberty to alter the text.-- "ne 
— i | — : * i 
, : > - 
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To denote abstraction an is introduced as victan asit, one from two and 
hulian ditaur, blood froméhe horse ; ustat dud, wishes from the heart. 

To denote donation ne or ¢ is added as dade yete, give to him. yn 

‘To make a noun the instrument of a circumstance ene is added, as zagh- 
rete Tat a sword, from zighm, a sword ; fatene, with a stick, from /af, 
a stick. 

‘To make a noun the cause of ¥ circumstance du is added, as fupdn from 
a wound, the original case being fap, 1 wound. 

To denote inclusion ¢# is added t® the noun, as Shari#, in the city, 
from shur, a city ; jangal? kaskune, died in battle, from jang battle. 

Position is denoted by adding atto the noyn, as da Kusarat duzare, 
there is a thief on that road, from kasar, a road, speaking of a road as a 
whole, or by adding ai as Kasarui pird araghase, there is an old man on 
the road, in the limited sense. 

To denote approach or direction di is added to the noun, as J’ Hlaidra- 
badai kawa, I will go to Hydrabad*. : 

Superposition is denoted by the addition of@, as Aulf ad, on the horse ; 
kata tikhakh, put on the bed. 

Companionship is denoted by the addition of to, to the inflected case of 
the pronouns, as neto bafur, I will not go with thee, from ni, thou. 


Number. 


There are some words that remain the same in both numbers, and either 
the verb must point out to which they belong, or an adjective of quantity ; 
for instance Aui? is the Brahuiky for a horse, and horses can only be ex- 
pressed by the addition of such a word as the adjective many, as “* bas 
hul?,”” many horses ; or by such a verb as are neighing, tawar ker, as, the 
horses are neighing, huli fawdr ker; the horse is neighing, Aulf tawar 
keke. 
But to ‘conform to old established usage and as the word Au/7 is said 
by some to have a plural,I subjoin the word, declined through all its cases. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. huli hulik. 
Gen, hulina hulita 
Dat. & Acc. - huline . _ hulite | 
Abl, hulian ~ hulityan 


Declension of a Compound Noun, 
Sharapga narina,.. a good man. 


Singular. Piural. 
INom. shorangAa narioa — esharanga narinaghak 
Gen. ~ gsharang&a uarinana sharanga narinaghata 
Dat. & Acc. sharanga narinaie sharang& narinaghate — 
Abl. sharanga narinaghao sharanga mnarinaghatiyan 
| * e 


* Whatever name may be given to them, the Brahuikt inflections are evidently 
nearer to the Sanskrit than those of most modero dialects; and this militates 
against the derivation of the ape Aen Aleppo, Compare ee ghee ae Sr 

ans 


| z rahutikt, ‘ 
Nominee, S. ah Pe éh Ss. . e é e 
tru ve ena se hee ees u 
Objective éya (ne for nouns in i) ai (ulfne from hull.) 
Ablative ft (changeable to 4n de.) én and &t 
Genitive uah (for nouns in i) pins hall, bulioé 
Locative e, #, or tah ti 


_ The gecusative or second c 


or, properly, objective cnsc. 1 
bh’ to be chaged to f.—Ep. 







at te ote 
se alone s€ems wanting, being supplied by the dative 
e plural cannot so easily be traced unless Sw SSppose 
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Comparison. 

There are no regular affixes for comparison, bu? the force of the degrees 

may be <p in the following manner. | 
A juwan e that is good. 

Da juwanosite that is better. 
Da kulap juwanosite that is beter than all. 
Da edan juwan e. this is bétter than that. 
Da kul meettyan doulatmgnd e. He is rieher than all the Meers. 


- 5 








Pronouns. 
Of the first Personal Pronoun. 
Singular. Plural. 
iVom. nan E we 
Gen, Kana my nana ours 
Dat. Kane me nane us 
Abl. Kanyan from me nanyam from us 
Setond Personal Pronoun. 
Singular. Piurai. 
Vom. thou num ye 
Gen. Na thy numa yours . 
Dat. Ne thee nume you 
Abl. Nyan from thee numyan from you 
Third Personal Pronoun ; proximate-demonstrative verbal, 
dad this, Sans. tot. 
Singular. Piural, 
Nom. a this dafk these b. 
Gren, Dana of this dafta of these : 
Dat, Dade to this dafte to these 
Abl. Dadan from this daftyan from these 
Third Persona! Pronoun, remote, remote, od. + 
Singular. fural, 
Nom. Od or o that ofk those 
Gen, Ona of that ofta of those 
Dat. Ode to that ofte ~ to those 
Abi. Odan frgm that oftyua from those 
Third Personal Pronoun, remote ed. 
Singular. Plural, < 
Vom E or ed that efk those : 
Gen Ena of that efta of those 
Acc. & Dat. Ede to that efte to those 
Atl,  Edan frem that efiyan rum those 
Reciprocal Pronoun. / | 
‘Tenat, self. ' 
Singular. Piural, , 
Nom Tenat self 
Gen. Tena of self The same. 
Dat. Tene to self — 
Abl. “Tenyan from self | | 
‘Fenpsten, among themselves, (Apas men.) . 
Interrogatives to animate beings. 
. ek lant ~ Plural, | . 
» 
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To inanimate objects. 
Singular. 
Ant what 
Ara of which ee 
Relative pronoun. 
Ara whichever 


Correlative pronoun, 
Hamo _ tifat one or the sime. 
Ara ida ki juvan, e kane hume darkar e 
Which thing soever is good, that Lrequire. 
Pronominal Adjectives. 

Amro, what sort, as, 0 «mro bandigh ase, what sort of man is that # 
handunos fut handunos ode, as ¥ am so is he ; nek rupaiye akhadr are, 
how many rupees are about vou ; akhadr ki nf tes namo khadr, f halen, 
I will take as many as you will give ; dohko zehou zaif as khanat bizar 
ff, such a beautiful woman | saw in the bazar; k® wah wahna zaif aa asuk 
handanos asak ki (aland phiuli, oh! such a woman the image of a rose. 


Juma Friday Shishambe ‘Tuesday 
Awal i hafta Saturday Char shambe Wednesday 
Yek shambe Sunday Panj shambe Thursday 
Du shambe | Monday 
' Cardinal Numbers. 

One nsit ‘Twenty bist 
Two irat Twenty-one bist o yak 
Three musit Twenty-two bist o do 
Four char ‘Twenty-three bist o sai 
Five . panj. Twenty-four bist o char 
Six ~ shash- Twenty-five bist o panj 
Seven  hafe ‘Twenty-six bist o shash 
Eight ——- hasht Twenty-seven bist o haft 
Nine |. oul ‘Twenty-eight bist o hasht 
‘Ten » dalf Twenty-nine bist o nuh 
Eleven... > yazda Thirty « ~ see 
‘lwelve duazda Fury se" chil 
Thirteen senzda Fifty panjah 
Fourteen chanda Sixty shasht 
Fifteen — pinzda Seventy hafted 
Sixteen shouzda — Eighty ashtad - 
Seventeen | havda Ninety — navad 
Eighteen hazda += Hundred Sad 
Nineteen nozda “i 

. Ordinails, - ctions. 
Awa ” . firet ® quarter ru 
Elo _ second half | oN 
Mustimiko ird three quarters 
Charmiko fourth one and a quarter 
Panjmiko jg, BFR ee et me one . (lit. five quarters) 





Days of the week. 





as 
| Bb a T E. 
Consvoarion ¢ EF THE VERB SUBSTANTIV 


t tense. 









a 


: We are 
asiture We are one 
They are ene _ 


t signifying o 


. = 
asitur 
erb, as 


2 Plural... 
Nan asitun 
Nu 





one 





_* 
| 


-"2 > 
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Present tense of the verb substantive. 

Singular, ural, 

I‘ aret I am eS Nan aren We are 

Ai ares Thon art Num areri You are 

Od are He is Dafk arer They are 

Ist Imperfect 

T asut T was Nin asun We were 

Ni asus Thou wast Num asure You were = 

Od asak He was Difk asur They were 

ea 2nd Imperfect. 


I° masasut 
Ni masasus 
Od masas 


I’ masunut 
Ni masunus 


Nan masasun 

Num masature 

DAfk*masast 
Perfect. 

Nan masuanun 

Num masunure 


I was being 
Thou wast being 


He was being) 


We were heing 
You were being 
They were being 


We had been 
You had been 


I had been e 
Thon hadst been 


Od mas He had been Dafk masunt ‘They had been 

Future tense present. 
¥ marev IT will now be Nan marep We will now be 
Ni mares ‘Thou wilt now be Num mareri You will now be 
Od marek He will now be Dafk marer They will now be 

Future tense literal, 
I’ marot I will hereafter be Nan maron We will hereafter he 
Ni maros Thou wilst hereafter he Num marode You will hereafter be 
Od maroi Hewill hereafter be Dafk maror They will hereafter be 

Imperative. 
Ni mares Be thou Num marere . Be you 
Od mare Let him be Dafk maror Let them be 
Subjunctive mood, 

Preceded by agar if 
I* masut If I might be an masun If we might he 
Nimasus If thou mightes@be Num masude If you might be 
Od masuk If he might be Dafik masur If they might be 

CONJUGATION oF THE VERB To Ask. 
Infinitive or verbal substantive, harrafing. __ . 
I’ harrafiva Task ~ Wan harrafon We ask 
Ni harraffisa Thou askest * Num harrafore You ask 
Od harrafik He asks Dafk harrafor Ret ask 
lst Imperfect. 
I‘ harraffenut I a#ked ; Nar harraffenun We asked 
Ni harraffenus Thou askedst Num harraffenure You asked 
Od harraffene He asked Dafk harraffenur ‘They asked 
2nd Imperfect. 

I’ harraffeta I was asking Nan nariidtites We were asking 
N harraffesa Thou wast ashinigs Num harraffere You were asking 


_ Od harraffek 


TF. harrafesasut i had 


_ Ofk harraffera - | aney were asking 








7 


He was ge; oe 


~ We had asked 
You Mag nek ot 
They willask 


ie 


asked 
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™ Future Tense. : 

I harrafot » I will ask Nan harrafenun We will ask 

Ni harrafos Thou wilt ask Num harrafonure You will ask 

Od harrafo,i He will ask Dafk harrafena They willask ® 
Jynperative. 

Harraf Ask thpu x Harrafbo Ask you 
Subjunctive. | 
Preceded by agar i* 

I’ harrafut If 1 might ask Nan harrafuna We might ask 

Ni harrafuea If thou fhightest ask Num harrafude You might ask 

Od harrafuk If he might a&k Dafk harrafur 


They might ask 
Compound Future. 


1’ harrafiv I shall have asked Nan harafina We shall have asked 
Ni harrafos Thou shalt have asked Num harrafere You shall have asked 
Od harrafoi He shall have asked Dafk harrafenure They shall have asked 


ADVERRe. 


Ami, to-day ; pag?, to-morrow ; pdalme, day after to-morrow ; hide, 
day after that; /ridramas, day after that; daro, esterday ; mulkhudé, 
day before yesterday ; kiamulkhudG, day before that ; kidir mulkhudd 
day before that; ewadai, formerly ; manjan, midday ; digar (tire pare) 
afternoon; nem shaf, midnight ; awal kopas, the first pahar ; irat mf 


kopas, the second pahar ; mustamf Aopas, third pahgr ; charme Kopas, 
fourth pahar. 


Dasa now Ardfde where Chi wakt when 

Guda after Khudk on this side Hand on yes 

Dade here Araka whence ha no 

Ede there Burza above — Mat forsake 

Peshan out Bhef below Awal at first 

Fahti in Jagai instead Za quickly 

Mur beyond Harde every d@y Bega in the evening 

Harrank as far as Iska as far as Asi asi wakt, sometimes 

Maudana late Padi again Mada slowly 
_Musti near Arangi wherever Hamengi there 


Char man onallsides Moni opposite R4stapéran on the 
kundi | 





right side 

es on the left Bas enougif Ha mon even 50 

ran side 
Ham niso Pérée_ instead Baghair besides 
Guda but Pahndad succes— Handoan even 80 

pahna- sively 
| dati 
Majibat according Knear, Baghar without 
to as kanek, near me 

Beera merely | a 

> Conjunctions. 


Qo, and; lekin, but ; ki, that; ededhi nak, go there; ede himp, do not | 
go there ; parak, speak ; pap, do not speak. 


>a A e , Pnierjections. 
di he _ Ade, holla armén, what a pity ! 
3x 2 
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VocaBULARY. 

road Mon bJack 
camel s Xhisun red 
a dog Piwn white 
an Ox Aharrun blue 
Atl ase sf bottle green 
a cat dshkun yellow . 
bread ®* Hanen a sweet 
water Kiiaren sour 
muskeg Be salt 
sword Turund enlt, adj. 
shield Nyari breakfast 
coat Basun heat 
breeches SekhAa shade 
waistband Daspak handkerchief 
shoes , ey  $un 
hat Istar star 
hand Nokh new moon 
foot Tabi full moon 
eve Billa bow - Fricw 
nose ' Sum arrow 
lip Math billy goat 
tongue Ura house 
ear Detik east 
head Sharo ood 
hair Gando nd 

. beard = Chuk _ bird | 
ustachoes Khakho crow 
back Gunjishk «sparrow 
face Z  Dandin tooth 
shoulder — Or finger 
elbow Kat a bedstead 
knee Daghar ground £5. 
nail Kont Carpet | 
belly -. Moz hu) boot ® ‘ave 24: “. 
bosom Bedi > + @ boat. see 
pudendum Mash Mai yo Fg | 
entrails Fa Pat. - stick wt A 






ay hr; “ os 
* i «28 a ruit met 
ae | Sa se Eno 














Es ae nae 





a3; iene 
ee jar oe a oar 
WY ps aes “sma pal =< 


— 
a 


‘ a] a > 
ae xere mer 


\ 
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Khasi 
Kharesh 
Ghala 
Pirish 
Shal 
Bunga 
Gwand 
Murghdan 
Hurr 
Darich 
Kapas 
Kas 
Drasam 
il: 
"laho 
Kaskun 


Bedir 

Zad chobah 
Khazm | 
Khachal 
Kootaksé 
Moochnak 
Litik 

"l és 
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butter weg clothes 
ghee uth flour 
grain Giwazee diversion 
cheena Much fist Ps 
cloak Daskalla glove 
a ring Men mud 
long Muara hare 
broad Deaghar kid 
deep Sor lamb 
door had ) ram 
cotton Dragh . false 
blanket Jundb south 
oat’s hair Bingun hunger 
exther Rast true 
wind Kutba west 
dead 


Ornaments of Women. 


forehead ornament Chandan har 


* 


large necklace 


large gold ring © Daswana bracelet 
large silver ring Bahink bangles 
nose ring Padink anklets 
necklace Chalav ring 
charm Khyal mole or beauty spot 
Metals and implements. = 

copper Tal late 

brass Kudina anmer 
iron Kadsén wooden basin 
steel Joghin mortar 

lead hal pestle 
saltpetre Trees on the Mountains, 
sulphur Khat * Birudi , 
pepper A puis Maghumba 
elephant Q wan Peepal 

wheat Shishar ’ Kasood 
aps T'ree 8. 

inet Kotor, Bundi 

eae Shampashtir Gidpit 

ialdea Drishe Maimouk 

Adchin Manguli 

a deer act 

a mule araoray 

hindev4na The grasses are 
tweezers Katal Kaéshum 

sail Hawe Gorkayv 

small round pan Pootar Gwasht 

Verse! 

go » Bathmarak get up 

come ~ AKhachak 

sit Bushkabota 
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@ 
Ferbs transitive. 
KRunskh eat Chattebo lick | 
Dir kunakh drink italbo bite 
Jang karrak quarrel ulam kar suck 
Tikh place Chatetahoe SOW - 
Tor karak weigh Langar kabo lough 
Harf hin take away Khulibo font 
Khalbo beat * Sama kes guess 
Harf bot bear away Zindma live 
Khalés karak finish Nisa °* grind 
Halltak . take Kaha die 
Harribo rip up Halmak run 
Halbo hatho bring Hagh weep = 
‘Tawar kabo — call ™ Harrabit throw away 
Shair khalt sing Tletakai let go . 
Ilati kai send Khalt play (tune) 4 
Hubbo look Makhebo play (games) 2 
Khafto listen Shukdr kashe whistle ) 
Hify learn Jakha cough : 
Phurka fill Hichan sneeze 
Mauzil mas satay Tufka — spit 
-Pirakh break Piltibo shampoo 4 
Harribo tear Thadbo cut)... 2 
Shola — pour out Tolkaé halt weigh 7 
’ Etyw' 2 give  Hisab kabo count $3 | 
Halmaka flee Malhebo laugh 
Dirte khalt wet llebo leave... 
Lill wash Kh&ribo scratc 
Swér mark mount Maishkbo rub 
- Biz halbo kiss Redetabo roll * 
Nathe murif kick Rad kes forget 
Giri nety tie > ee Shura kar begin 
Gum kes lose Bashkh yety — disteSo 08a. - 4 
Qéena mala loosen Padai yety give back — 3 
Bareme , load | Kwash mar  Kesiege is ' 
sew 4 Wedhkar | besiege 
Mfup «ies 2+ Weush, karen, cote coy 
put ae Pina areal 
r nee  Musun kar ia svar. 
| ‘Tammé Ax < vm 


Bashmo _ ae eshay att vs 
: Acar er ae . 


1838. 


Phrases and Dialogues. 
Greetings made in qifck succession and together by both parties meet- 


ing. 

Krhwai basus 

Dur khus 

Mak neduralcho 

Kelumk, nedura kho 

Kabil nedura Khe ° 

Shahar nedura she 

Yar hamrah nedura khe 

Shar dura khus 

Dura AAairati hus 

Dura khajoadus _ 

Shukar ki basus 

Shukar ki nana urati basus 

Ne Hhuda hes 

Haidrawadna kasar ara kani 

Ara bare barane 

Kane nishan etabo 

E Haidrawadie kawa 

O Karemei hech kaparot 

Agar num pare numa khétaran 

areme kev ‘. 

Da shaharti nane kukud dit amoi 

Da shaharna pin der e 

Da = shaharti sarkarna 
akhadr, e 

Da shaharna malyat bist panch 
hazari salna nano 

Hi aut Khom asets 

Ee rg panth karinat dan dangaer 
nut 

Huliya swar masut dam datwat 

Ne marare 

Ne masadare 

Baz stlamarek paida masuni 

Duazda saloai paida masuni 

Mirana baz lashkar are 

Da hulina baha akhase 

bigs panj sadat souda karenut tena 
huli e 

Jwan karenus ki sonda karenus baz 
masuni 

Hulia chist kar swar marak 

Sai mares kasarat duz baz are phulor 


\ 


mialyAat 


ne 
Da kasarat dan are ee dir kimif 


Barisa ki kan 

Bafar neto 

Bariva ee tune 

Kane ruskhat yeti kav 

Rupina ber biz tisa | | 
ik hivaja tabnare = 
Bae tyesa da bertyani aac 
Panj sark tev p+ Fee 
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You are well come 

Well and happy ? o 

Are your sons well ? 

Your brothers are they ? 

Your family are well f , 

Your city all well? 

Y our friends and companions all well? 

Are you Well and happy f 

The same 

Ditto 

Thank (God) you have come 

Thanks that you come to my house 

God has conducted you here — 

Which && the road to Hydrabad ? 

What is it * barabar’ to? 

Point it out to me 

I will go to Hyderabad 

I will not do such a thing 

If you tell me fur your sake I will 
do the thing 

Shall I get a fowl in that village ? 

What is the name of that town 

In that city how much is the govern- 
ment share ? 

The produce of that town is 2500 
n year 

What caste are you of ? 

I have made along march and am 
tired 

I was on horseback and am not tired 

Have you a son? 

Haye you a daughter? | 

Has she been born many years ? 

She was born twelve years ago 

Is the army of the Ameers great ? 

What is the price of this horse ? 

Brother, ! have sold the horse for 
&ive hundred | 

You have done well in selling it, 
it is a large sum 

Mount quickly 

Take care, there are many thievés in 
the road, they will rob you | 

Are there wells in that road that I 
may drink water? | . 

Are you going or how? 

1 will not go with you 

Twill go with you | 

Give me leave I will go 

Many bers for a rupee 

Itisenough == | \ 

W bat's the price of these bers ? 

I will give five sarks | 


4 


~ 


bo a TP RO 
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Tlum aidane mubarak mare imino Brother, a pleasant eed to 


. oat you, may 
snlamat mare or huje vou be ha : 

Na, aid mubairak mare And a happy eed to you 

Dade dah rupe, i yete . Give him ten rupees 


Asi monu paisas ti farata I will not give a monu 
Afitai tifes ata magar ua bavna malian Why wont you give, will it be out of 


ida as kaik yoMr father’s property, that you 
rétuse to give ? 


Obandagh nara hind e That man run*away 

Obandagh jangti kuaskune That man was killed in battle 

Dade aina mir benifene khalat ‘To-day the meer presented him with 
- a dress of honor 


I Hydrabade AAnnanut [ have seen Hyderabad 
I’ Hydrabade khautanut I have not seen Hyderabad 
halt halkuni pidati kana I have a stomuch ache 
Aind basuni To-day is hot — 
Aint valhi , To-day is cold 
Ghulaghka pauskunad ' This food is fresh 
Aha puskun afas No it is not fresh 
Da ghalayhik wadern ao This food is of many days 
Aha bakhtawar ira tide dA ghalaghak No | reaped it two months ago you 
harfenut basAtawar hakhtawar 
Da id @ ase khisund This article is of gold 
Tlum ara jagena khisun ase Brother of. what country is the gold ? 
Mekurana Ahisun ase, y&a Candarna Is it Mekran gold, or is it of Canda. 
ite har 
I‘lum eta KAuda chou oe arete jwin Brother, God knows that but it is 
osit good 
Da rupaina g@ida ase This is a silver article 
Katume palif bo sholbo Wash and shave my head 
Kana bite jod karene sihel The gentleman has drawn my pic- 
ture 
Nabisht kabo da kaghazate _ Write on this paper 
Gudate sil Wash the clothes 
Pion kata Bleach them 
Shaharti rasenga Khairat ai I arrived safe at the village 
Peshan hina gum marak Get out, do away with yourself, 
fellow 
Brabuina hite hich tipra I don’t understand a word of Bra- 
huik 
Rupeiye halltak Take the money 
Sogou karak ® “Hold fast. 
Tehanto (pan sain) sikiakh Keep them to yourself 
Hulian shef mar Get down from the horse | 
Bishhai ewar marak huli reshe Get on a donkey, the horse has a 
raw 


. 
KXhulisa kaneyan churokne kar 


Daryav irharab masune, 
machit masune = 
Da na saile karak 






















Kane karem uré man sail kapana © 
I’ khwavi baz khandnut = . 
Chiraghe lag 


e céun- 


- wz -_ * 





~ 
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Raz sal zind mares 

Mathusalam hasht sad gal zindmas 
quda kask 

Pir dase i palasut 

Gudati kana helbo de, ai 

I’ Hydvabadte irath masunut 

Tratu Hydrabad ti aut karinus \ 

Brahuina boli harfet Gis&d Brahui 
masut 

Da shaharte jwano guah paida maroi 


I’ kodi as viat halev a 

Dev kAorasanai kharid kanin ki 

‘ld asika hukmat Khudana na nak 
dul jod maror 

Aina khed karenene 

Da titak iratd dngud bisir 


I’ Sehwaniska kav pirana zyaratae 
bedin& mehnat avhadr,e 


© hite i bingasut 

Da pulle gand kashe 

Od ichana 

Saheb kane kula kalkune 

Piaishad karene 

Kukudatine jhale nan&d ghalaghite 
kungo 

Ira rupei kanean Ahwaya 

Roma ghatine shola balun basunu 


A Brahuiky Song. 


Gori marev o marti o lal 
Nett barev o chunaka jawan 


PAs bafes o mart o lal 
‘Tres tifes o chunaka warnad 


Bamba,e salip o gul i lalah 
Randi khano i,ne o chunaka warna 
Tena karo i,ne o gul i susan. 


2nd. 
Oh zabii nane dir yety 
Na dik hanend nane dir yety 


Godi gidana nane dir yety 


= 
Nadik phudenu nane dir yety 
| 32 
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May you live,many years 
Mathusalem lived for 800 years,then 
died | 

The rain has fallen [ have got wet 

Put my clothes in the sun ad 

I was two months in Hyderabad 

What did you do for two months 
at Hyderabad 

f have learnt the Brahuiky language 
and tow I am a Brahui 

Is there any good cloth produced in 
that village ? 

I will take a score 

I take them to Khorasin to sell 

In a month by the blessing of God 
your hands and feet will be well 

To-day you sre perspiring 

That mulberry will ripen in two 
months 

I will go to Sehwan to pay my devo. 
tions to Peer, what is the hire of 
a boat ? 

I have heard that circumstance 

Smell that flower 

He sneezed 

Sir, I have a cold 

Ny nose is running 

Catch that bird it has eaten all my 
grain 

He asked me for two rupees 

Cut your hair, it has grown long 


Translation. 
Ife. 
I will move as a censer round thee, 
my*precious little ruby ! 
She. 
I will come with thee, oh fair and 
loved youth ! 


Te. 
You gay yes, but perhaps you won't 
come, my precious little ruby ; 
Now you will give, now you won't 
give, oh beautiful young maid. _ 
mons stand onjghe terrace, my bright 
tulip, ' 
The old bawd will see you, oh beau- 
tiful young maid ! 
She will make you ueret? lovely lily! 


2nd. 
Oh zabu! give me a little water, 
Water from those hands must be 


aweet ; 

Give me a little water, O mistress of 
thy slave's) house, give me a 
ittle water, ) — 

Waterfrom those hands must be cool, 

Give me a (little water, . 
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Story in Brahuihky. 


- 


- Char bandagh hinir hamra masu ; 
asisargar, asitrakan, asi darzi, @si 
fakie: da ka gida darer hinar huk- 
mat AAudana hindir sahra seti hinair- 
mubibo khofana jaga seti, sham tama, 
ta. Hesur pat dir Ahikhare lagafer 
iragh biser kungor tustr maslat karer 
tenpaten sala kaning juwane dade 
paspani Ahabardari kaning juwane 
kul parer juwan toukal HWhudana 
awal ko war dinai trakan pare 
kanai parer juwan ilunk awal ko 
wir na,e tilltak nan harmusit Aa. 
china zangar pare na war piirav mas 
kane bashkes pare juwan nimkhach- 
bo, trakandamastis tugh hallt Dange 
henge hurd hamode bunduas tamasas 
duishagha teshei hawalamas zaif as 
jod kare handa patan ona war purav 
mas okhicha baskare zargare zargar 
bashmas tis madanai mone hadsa 
ade zaif ase dade tikhoke durust 
kare dakana hamrana& kareme kasha 
‘tena thre kasha zarana tukaras tama 
Karem kaning te saat jod kare touk 
‘phulo daswana banhi padink shagha 
zaife wasat juwin mas o khacha 
bashkare darzi,e darzi damas tis 
‘mone hadsa zaife Ahana patuA putas 
khan saat zewar ti: kasha tena tire 
tama gudh moghangati kis gudh 

: pai jjaima kul gida ete bar hal kare 
odkhacha bashkare fakhire. Fakhir 
bashmastis mone hadsa zaife khana 
“pare ya khudawanda da amro jiwano 
L 
kare khuda ya tena Khuda ina bar- 





+ 
4 






“katat da zaife «a yeti onddawa ami | 
PEE aE sale sa. Yots Coadiwd ami *F 


~—s=e 


zaif ase wali arman ki patase du,a- 


Four men set out in company, one 
a carpenter, one a goldsmith, one 
a tailor, and one a fakeer ; they 
took, with them some things and 
styufted. By the order of Goa they 
arrived at a desert place, a place of 
great fear. “Evening set in, they 
brought firewood, they put water 
on the fire, they cooked fuod, eat it, 
and as they were sitting had a con- 
sultation gmong themselves and a- 
greed, that it was a good thing to 
adopt some poe and that it was a 
good thing there to seta watch and 
be on their guard, They all said well, 
by God's permission whose shall be 
the first wateh. The carpenter said 
mine. They all replied, Well, bro. 
ener, Tours is the first watch, be 
seated, we three will goto sleep ; 
the goldsmith said, when your watch 
is finished, awake me ; he said well, 
do you go tosleep. The carpenter 
is awake and seated, reclines his 
head, looks here and there, a log is 


lying by, he takes it into hand and 


begins to carve it. In fact he made 
a woman out of it, his watch was fi- 
nished, and he went to sleep, having 
awoke the goldsmith. The gold- 
smith awoke and sented himself, and 
slowly turning round his head, ex- 
claims holla, here is a woman placed 
here, I conjecture this is the work 
of a companion: he took out his 
workbag and a piece of gold, and 
began to work; he made such orna- 
ments, as neckluce, earrings, brace- 
lets, bangles, anklets and put them 
on the figure which looked very well, 
he then went to sleep having awoke 
the tailor, The tailor awakes, is 
seated and turning his head, saw 
the woman, saw that it was a wooden 
statue covered with jewels, he took 
ont his working bag and stitched 
the following articles of dress : a pet- 
, a Pp | iat 
“com _went to 
ne woke 
3, seats 
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mai trikan pare zaif ka n4A,e i, tra- 
shanut zargar pare zaif banai sahtak 
kanou darzi pire ni pikungonus zaif 
kanai gud& kanouw ja na,ita fakhir 
pare zAif kanai i dua karenut Band 
duwae dhudakabilkarene guda zfife 
sahtamane harchar khalko kutar jang 
karer harchar duye salht karer zaif 
wati asit tapaire AAarwokan kasar 
seni tulin Musalman asebare nana 
shara eke parer juwan KRharwokan 
Rai masur bast: kasarai warnas barek 
warnai kAanar tawar karer khudana 
pinat sali man& sharai kar warna 
salis pare babo kul hinadr gap karer 
Warnk pare zaif ardde zaifua dity 
halko warnai nishan tis warna zaife 
‘hana tawar kare shukar ke nume 
khuda hes da kana arwate da khadar 
sile hinane kana maras zaifto ma- 
sune zaif raseng’ mare kana etbo 
da hairadn mas& jang karer pdrer 
kharwokan kotwilai sharna nant 
sharai ke parer juwan rai mabokan 
kotwalai pad shand nana sharai ke 
hinar kotwale AAanir pairer kotwal 
nana daharx panjna sharai karak 
pare pabo kul gap karer pare zaif 
arade parer dide kotwal zuife khana 
pare numa awate hanangira kucha- 
kak kuste yank da kana filamna 
arwate hindk filin pirana ziyarnt 
kana jlume kasifenure zaif rasenga 
flumna kAhone yetbo daikul hairan 
‘mast kotwal daft khalk pare mohta- 
anibo kustizauk devyanume padshda- 
ghié numa pida te harre daft moh- 


ghaghadare padsha is kotwal arz kare 


‘gaheb kurban marev kana lum hinaik 
“pirn’ ziyarat-de da shakhs-a hea kana 
slum’, kasafend zaife darend aind 


32z2 
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of weod ; I pray thee, Ol God, inthe 
power of thy Godhead that you will 
put life into this woman. His pray- 
er, was accepted, and life was given 
to the woman, It became light aed 
the fellow travellersawoke. Every 
one said the woman is mine. The 
carpenter said the woman is mine, 
€ carved her. ‘he goldsmith said 
the woman is mine, those are my 
jewels, (fhe tailor said, you dirty- 
mouthed rascal the woman is mine, 
the clothes belong absolutely to me. 
The fakeer said the woman is mine, 
I prayed to God, and God heard my 
prayers and gave life to the woman, 
‘They all four began to fight and to 
lay hands on the woman. One of 
them said, let us go, and sit on the 
highway ,someMussalman may come, 
he will decide our quarrel ; they said 
well, let us go. They started and 
seated themselves on the road, a 
young man was coming along, they 
saw Sins and called out for God's 
sake, stop and settle our dispute. 
‘The young man stopped and told 
them to say on; they all went and 
made nothing but noise. He said, 
where is the woman. They touched 
the woman with their hands and 
pointed her out to the young man 
who saw the woman, and exclaimed, 
thank God that he has brought you ; 
this is my wife, many years ago, she 
went away and my son was with my 
wife, she has arrived now, where is 
my son. “hey all were astounded, 
and began to quarrel. Then said 
they, let us go to the Kotwal of the 
city, he will do us justice. ‘hey said 
welf, let us go, the Kotwal of the 
‘city will do us justice. They went 
and saw the Kotwal, and said, pray 
Kotwal do ug five men justice, He 
snid say on, they did nothing but 
make a noise, he said, where is the 
woman—they said here. ‘The Kot. 


_wélsaw the woman, and said, you 


cuckolda, this is my brother's 


do 
‘ wifes They went to the shrine of a 


certain saint; you have killed my 
brtther, the woman has arrived, now 
bring my brother's corpse. The 
were all confounded, the Kotvy 
beat them all, and said, go on you 


> ae 


ge 


masidas 
; 
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tusasut bizdirati da lashkare AAanat 
basu kane,vi nana sharni Kazak 
gaife KAana daurust karet da kanai 
ihimna arwate he sunut ta sharighai 
siheb dafta pide harre pidsha pare 
gaif ardade zaife nishantisd padsha 
gaife Khana pare kuste zank khuran® 
sakhak date kana chwkari,e kilit zdre 
da khadr jawa hir darene Kana niale 
etubo dakul hairan mast pire dabo 
kulan& pide harrabo efta pidate 
harar 2aife barim kare padsha. 
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rascals, I will take you before the 
king, and rp up your bellies, They 
nll went om before: the Kotwal 
thus supplicated the king: Sire. 
will now sucrifice myself ; my ies 
the, went to make offerings at the 
shire of a certain saint : these peo. 
ple have killed my brother and tale 
en his wife” To-day I was sitting 
in the bazar and saw this mob, who 
came before me to decide their dis. 
pute. LTeaw the woman and recog 
nized her as my brother's wife; I 
have brought them before your ma_ 
jesty, now ripup all their bellies. 
‘Lhe king asked where is the woman. 
They pointed her out,and when the 
king saw her, he said, you impudent 
scoundrels, this is my slave girl, the 
keeper of my keys. She has taken 
away an immense quantity of jewels, 
now deliver up st ke erty. They 
were all confounded. He said, tuke 
them away, and rip up all their bel. 
lies. They were ripped up; the king 
took the woman to wife. 


; 2nd. 


Asas araghas padsha i, u shar seti 
hukmat AAudana ode madras mas- 
marnatena pinekare Mulla Mansur, 
marta haft sal mas biwalumata kas- 
ko o hina kazind muztir mas huli- 
na baidirana hukmat khudana aside 
Kazi odai ghu samas ode khalk mar 
odin peshanmas Kazi pare peshan 
mafa binin kaos mar pare e be akul 
khuda razake meharbani aute pis 
indmuzie hich mafara mar peshan 
mas shaharan dare hind kasarase,at 
toukal, e khudan& kgre hina gida 
dare hini kasarai pirharag hase Kha- 
na pare I’na hamrot piranga pire 
bar ilum kana AAante, ai bakikan hié 


ia Aaa 


tena mehm 


ss : => ; - 







_ 


There was a man in the city of 
the royal residence, who by the 
decree of God had a son whom he 
named Mulla Mansur. The boy was 
seven years of age when his father 
and mother died ; he went and en- 
gaged himself to serve the Kaz) as 

orsekeeper. By the decree of God 
one day the Kazi got angry and 
beat him, the boy left the house ; the 
said, my boy don’t go out, 

you will die of hunger. he boy 
said, oh fool, God is kind and merci- 
ful, don’t say so, I will not do youa 
single service. The boy went out of 
the city and took what he had with 
him to the road. By the permission 
of God he went along with what he 
had. He saw an old man on the 
road, and asked may I come with 
kr the old man said, come my dear 
y my eyes, let us go, ‘They went 
to the city of the old man Bho bit 
self entertained the hoy. The old 


ter who 
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handadto baram yete nagar tifesa i 
tene kasifeva bawat hairam mas bAbA 
ni hosh karak Khana wada marak 
pare toube nouzbilla kana aregh are- 
ham handad afuk ham haudad biwat 
bewasmas pena farzand alavta t 
ustati pare toukal khudana dasharana 
hitase hak nikana dafta barame kare 
dide man wakht gidarenga aside war- 
na pire tena arwdte dA sa kan ten% 
mulkai pare rai makan rai mast 
basu tenasharti alumat ‘kul sha,srat 
bingasd Mulla Mansirna zabro arwa- 
tase kazi bandaghe rai kare Mulla 
Mansirna arwatae kanto yari karak 
Kazina hite MullA Manstr tena 
arwato karesas don kane kAalkune 
kazi gaifa pare khantiyat kazi,e 
salam: kes pabegai barak kana Khan- 
tiyai kazi n& bandagh hind padsha 
sifate bingas zaifna bandaghe tena 
rai kare padsha zaifaghte kanto yari 
karak bandagh hina zaife padshana 
salami this zaif padre mubdarak mare 
pidshadae salam kis adz bandagi pat 
nanak kana khank begai bures zaif 
*ruskhat kare hina padshae pare saheb 
begai kdreme na karemut bilkul kas 
padsha kiush mas wazir sifate binga 
sas zaifna tena chokari,e rai kare 
zaif ghie kanto yari karak chokari 
hind pire zaife zaif pare mubarak 
mare wazir ni nak kana Ahauk 
begai bares zaif ruskhut kare rai mas 
hind wazire pare sthebne mubarak 
mare kareme nA karenut bilkul kas 
begae wazir khush mas wakil bin- 
gusas sifate zaifod wakil tend cho- 
kari,e rai kare, zaif ghie kanto yare 








- - 
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her father, give mein marriage to 
him, if you will not, I will kill my- 
self. Her father was astounded, and 
saig, my dear, consider yourself, 
behave as a modest girl..she said, 
Toube Nouzbilla, this shall be my 
husband, he or no one. The father 
wis at his wits” end for she was his 
mily child. Hesaidin his own mind, 
by the permission of God, it is writ- 
ten in the book of law make proper 
marriage. He then married the two. 
Some time had past away ; one day 
the man said to his wife, let us go 
tomy country. She answered, well 
let us set out, they set out and came 
to his city. The whule people of the 
village heard that Mulla Mansur 
has got a poy wife, the Kazi 
sturted his slave off to Mulla Man. 
surs wife (aaying) “ make my 
acquaintance” (the whole story of 
the Kazi Mulla Mansur had be. 
fore told to his wife how the Kazi 
beat him): she said by my eyea 
give the Kazi my salam and tell 
him to come this evening: the Ka. 
zis slave went away. The king 
had heard the woman's praises, and 
dispatched his slave to her, to ask 
“make my acquaintance:” the slave 
went and gave the king's salam ; 
the woman said long may he live, 
give the king my salam and obedi-. 
ence ; tell him I have his feet on my 
eyesand tell him to come in the even. 
ing. She dispatched the man who 
went to the king and said, Sire, this 
evening I have dune the thing, you 
shall positively go. The king was 
delighted. The Wazir had heard 
the praises of the woman and dis. 
patched his slave girl to her to ask 
‘make my friendship ;" the girl went 
and gave the me : she replied, 
may helive long ; his feet are on my 
eyes ; come this evening. The woman 
dispatched the girl, whe went to the 
Wazir and said exaltation to you 
Sir, I have performed the busine 
ou may certainly go this evening. 

he Wazir was delighted: The 
WAkil had. the woman's praises 
and sent his slave girl to say 
‘make ‘filendship with tad "2 elie 




















he woman said may he be exalted, 


rl went and delivered the messuges 
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rak badi this siheb karéme ni kare. by my eyes tell him to come this 


nut begai kas wakil khush mas zaifa ¢Yening. Phe girl went away and 
said, may yOu be exalted, Sir, [ have 


tena araghe pare da hitate kule pare done your business ; you may go in 
agit pare na akhtyare amake sujyeg- the evening. The Wakil was de. 


ne hamon karak pare hurkana tama. lighged. The wife told the whole of 
this to her husband, who said you 


she begai ni bana,e AAach sail karak gy your own mistress in the affair 
hukmat Atudani sham tama ar@® do what youthink proper. She said, 


ee yt bie . look at my sport, in the evening do 
hina baina.e khich’A zaifa hes loias you go, and lie down on the cerselen 


bet kare dir shagha tahtita baet and look on, by the order of God, 


halk Kazi fash kare salam this zaifa evening set in, the husband went 
and lied down on the terrace. Whe 


walaik kare pare ba khairat kazi yonjan brought in a pitcher, filled it 
siheb me Khuda hatare ba tulltak with water, and covered it. The 


Kazi tis sad rupaie kasha tena das. Kazi approaches and says salam, 
the woman replies walaik, are you 


pakan tis zaife, zaif rupai,te daka well Kazi Saheb. God has brought 
tawar mas padshana kazi hairan mas you here, be seated. The Kazi 


. Axi Thai sits down, and takes out a hundred 
zaif pare kazi khairat kazi pare rupees from his handkerchief, and 


pidsha bas pare khatar jama kar da gives to the woman. The woman 


gude ben enas Xhalai tullt mach ghal ee ng up. py ma pears of 
, ‘ ° the king approaching. oo ziwas 
nusakh padsha bare kai guda naware meddadea PE he sdid, well’ Kiet. are 


kazi hina nusihalai tis padsha fash you well. The Kazi said, the king 


: ‘t.. has come; she said never mind, cover 
ee tn ee ee yourself with this veil, sit down at 


sulam, bakave Khuda hatre kane this handmill, and grind @ little 
bashkes pddsha pare parwa afak das grain; when the king goes the next 


) | : a, Will be your turn. The Kazigoes and 
pekeay tens tra hast’ rape! malar oats himself at the handialll=" The 


gaifna monaghan tikha zaif rupaiite king approaches and sayssalam alailk, 
daka pidsha pare kan Ahachin aish the woman replies walaikum salam. 


. at God has brought you, and given you 
cr ee eg 1 Hor db Yhade to me; the Ming’ ways, never mind. 


drip} bet karenut saheb ba khoas He takes out two thousand rupees 
noshjan ke nana se balo pidsha pare from his handkerchief and put t a 
jiwan tawac mas wastrna dsha before the woman, she secures the 


| money. The king said now let us 
pire wazir bas pire saheb « y goand recline and amuse ourselves ; 
peshan hurev odere zaif peshan mas 


she said, Sir, | have prenarse © ate 
| e pleased to eat, it will refresh 
wazire khand pare bakhairat wazir Saath wighite not: far advanced. 
saheb wazir pare yar kharkan ura~ The king rat nig wall...4: There 
are , was a noise of the W ‘s approach, 

ghae pare padshi tisne urdti padre the king said the 








sa 
. pe ah 's shies | nate’ ‘ie come ; 
ant-sala,e pare Ahaitir jama kar ne she said Sir, 1 will go out and see 
deva urati wazir pare amariduros him, the woman went out and saw 
th and said, are you well 
. The Wazir said, my 
















wil take 





prise Phe ait: alle | Rime y Per EAP ohh phe Het’ are wee mobs» 
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zaif pare da ghalou machy mas tawar 
mas wakilna pdidsha pares wakil bas 
zaif pire sabr karak kav huriwata 
dere. Zaif peshan mus wakile khana 
salim this bakhairat yar jani wWhkil 
pare Ahar kan urati pare bakhtawar 
padsha basune urati tdsane pare ant 
anla,e, zaif pdre Ahatar jama kar na 
karame kev dadoe halltak tena pun- 
diitine karah e dagina kesghan char 
pidah marak paron dagina gosalai 
znif darwaze tafe kulf kare hina 
banai AAacha tend arigh to padsha 
malas mas tawar kare chokr; kane 
dir yeti kazi batir jald kare ‘halk 
Khalas chokariyan kazi mone hadsa 
pire kazi saheb us pare, ho,o pare 
bashmarak kazi bashmas bas kha Kha- 
rai tas pare padsha siheb aut khabar 
e pare khabar handade khanisa nachaj 
ghaloghA kne amaro, zaife banan shef 
mas araghe tena hes urate pehar 
padsha,e salam thisi dana afale o 
kazink ne afadle,e wuzir na ne 
afale,e wakilnane afal e padsha pare 
wazir aride wakil arade, zaif pare, 
bashmarak nishan tevne padsha bash- 
mas zaif pare givalana bae malabo 
wazire kashar pidsh&® pare wazir 
haifene wazir pare na afal jiwan,e 
kana gand,e zaif pare Ahar wokdin 
-peshan, kul peshan masi hinar dagi- 
na rahdie padsha pare wakil arade 
‘zaif pare stheb dade do pundiuti eta 
padsh& pare kana luma,os idds kane 
salame kul tena id karera ta harkas 
tend uragh,ae hindr. Da basu tena 
urati kAdchar hukmat khudina chand 
wakAt ginnrenga Mulla Mansdre ma 
talli ferta khwananga,e kazi his aside 
“mas zaif mare tenia pare akh undene 
sulim kes mar hind ede pare a4hun 
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me ene The woman said, wait, 
I will go into the honse, and come 
ngain: shewent and brought out a 
basket, she says to the Wazir, wet 
into this, the Wazcer gets in, she 
closes the mouth and drags him into 
the house. ‘The king says, what is 
that, shesays, it is somegrain: a noise 
twok piece of the Wakil’s approach, 
The king said the Wakil is come, 
the woman said stop, I will go out 
and see whe it is: the woman went 
out and suw the Wakiland made him 
a salam, are you quite well my love? 
The Wakil said let us go into the 
house ; she said, you wretch, the king 
is there seated in the huuse: he suid 

what is our plan; the woman sai 

let your mind be at rest, I will do 
your business, make yourself a tail 
with this spoon and go on all fours, 
in the cowhouse, they will take you 
for a calf. The woman shat the door 
and lucked it, she went upon the 
terrace and lied down with her hus- 
band. The king became thirsty and 
called out, here yirl give me some 
water, the Kazi grinds faster than 
ever, “ Here, you girl, Vil throw a 
stone at you.” The Kazee turned 
round his head. ‘The king said, are 
you the Kazi. He suid, yes: he 
said, situp. The Kazi gets up and 
comes and sits near the fire, and 
then asks, pray sire, what is the 
new: he said this is the news that 
you see, let me see what grain you 
were grinding: the woman comes 
down from the terrace with her hus- 
band, they both saluted the king, 
and said, thisis your plight, your 
mljesty, this is the Kazis plizht, 
this is the Wakil’s, this is the Wa- 
zgir’s. The king said, where is the 
Wazir, and gvhere is the Wakil: 
the woman said be sented, I will 
shew you: the king sits down, the 
woman said, open the mouth of the 
basket: they took out the Wazir. 


‘The king said, Wazir, how are you ; 


the Wazir said your majesty’s con- 
digion is pleasant, mine is unplea- 


sant, the woman said, let us go out- 


side, they all went out to the cow. 
house ; the king said where is the 


Wakil, the woman said here he is 


Sir, with a spoon for his tail. The 
king said I respect you as my mother 


—- 
4 
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saheb lumkana- ne salam karek kéi 
pare lumna ne nutak kutandad mar 
pare siheb tipara kazi tena us{ati 
tQaka AKAwash mas kazi tena choka. 
vi.e rai kare zaifagha,e chokari hina 
salame this zaif pare begai bares bil_ 
kul chekari hadsenga bas kazi,e pare 
kazi khwash mas zaif tena araghe 
pare begai safilati AAadchak chidingas 
duty tend karak ara wakhtai Kazi 
bas chidinge chandefis arakht pare 
jwan sham tama kazi bas sad rupai 
this pare bashkan khachin chidingna 
tawar mas kazi hairan mas zaif pare 
kana aregh bas kandi mou mohn mas 
kazi pare kash e gudatine sundukA 
ti Ahach kazi cAacha arikit bas urati 
tus sundukhe kulf karer /AAachar 
mullant bangai zaif bashmas tama 
pitingati hames3,e ghik kul muchma. 
su aut hoghang ase zaif pare kana 
aragh hinane kana lum ghast&a shah- 
rai lum kana kaskune lashet hesuni 
kul] tama hoghangti alam hinar kabr 
sthanai hindr kabre taiyar karer 
basur lish a,e harfer darer kilite 
khwayav mudde kashen zaif pare 
kilit afak i tend Iumai kashe para 
pidsha kilit e khwayd hallk kulfe 
malar kazi,e khanar kazi,e moc ide 
man khalk kuste zan behaya da aut 





afal as kurameak arwat ga,ida pes. — 


hama sundukhan arwat gia,ida hina 
gumarak ailam harkas hindr tena 
uratiyai, = _ | 
ibe ail — to. ie 

Se Dewy <h-* wenyQe Hs 


- _ 
- ‘ 
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or my sister, and I take my leave, 
They all qilled her their sister and 
every one went to his own house 
they went into their own house and 
slept. By the order of God some. 
timphad elapsed and MullA Mansur 
haga son, the son was seven years 
old, they sent and seated him ina 
reading schobl under the Kazi. One 
day the woman told her son to give 
her sulam to the Kazi; the boy 
went and said my mother has sent 
you her salam. ‘The Kazi said is 
your mother’s flour finished, the 
boy sail I don’t understand, the 
Kazi reflected in his own mind and 
was delighted: he dispatched his 
slave girl to the woman, she went 
and gave the salam: the woman said’ 
by all means come this evening. The 
girl went back to the Kazi and told 
him, he was delighted. The wife said 
to her husband, this evening lie 
down on the balcony and have some 
bells in your hand, when the Kazi 
comes shake the bells, the husband 
snid very well. Evening set in, the 
Kazi came took out a hundred 
rupees, and said come now let us 
sleep, the bells began to sound, the 
Kazi was confounded, the woman 
stid my husband has eome, he will 
make my face black, the Kazi said 
I will take off my clothes and lie 
down in this box ; the Kazi lies 
down, the husband comes into the 
house, sits down and locks the box, 
they go to sleep. At the call to 
prayers the woman awakes and be- 
gins to wail; all the neighbours 
assemble to ask the cause of the 
le the woman said my hus- 
band went into a neighbouring vil- 
lage where my mother had died, and 
has brought her corpse, in a box ; 
they all began to mourn and cry. 
Some went to the burying place and 
prepared a grave, and some to brin 

the coffin, they carry it away an 








asked for the key, that they might 
take out the paid 


corpse: the woman sai 
there is no key, I will noe. pave my 


H, e ~ 


mother taken out, the king demand- 


te ed the key, they took it and opened 










oe a tMe box, they saw the Kazi,, you 

on = _ . -rascally lewd knave, see the pl ne 
TS: = come out of the box, said the king : 
| - every one went to his own house. 


a 





iam 
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I'V.—Translation of Inscription in the Society's museum. Continued 
ftom vol. VI. p. 887. 
Brahmeswara Inscriptions from Cuttack. 

Besides the two slabs of stonqidentified last year as belonging to the” 
Bhuvaneswara temples, in Cuttagk, and consequently returned to the 
brahmans after perusal, 4here was a thigd broken into two pieces, which © 
Mr. Kirroe pointed outas being in the same character and from the 
same locality. Before returning this he kindly took for me a very ex- 
act impression, whence t have copied che reduced facsimile in Plate 
AXIV. 

Although, as will be seen, the slab was ina state of considerable muti- 
lation, yet from the inscription being in verse, my pandit, Kama LAKAN- 
TA VIDYALANKARA, has been able by study of the context to fill up all 
the gaps, with, as he says, hardly a possibility of error, and indeed where 
the outline of the letters is preserved I have found his restoration quite 
conformable. The translation has been effected by SssopArrasAp 
under his explanation, but I have not leisure to read it over with Ka- 
MALAKANTA. 

Mr. SrikLinG says* that “no information whatever is afforded by 
the Orissa chronicles of the origin of the princes called the Kesari 
vamsa; the founder of the new dynasty in A. D. 473 was JAsatTi_ 
(YavyAT1) Kesart, a warlike and energetic prince, but who he was or. 
whence he came we are not apprized. He soon cleared his dominions 
of the Yavanas, who then retired to their own country.” 

“Perhaps the present inscription may in some measure remove this ; 
obscurity. It commences with the conq@est of Udhra or Orissa by- 
JaNAMAJEYA the king of Telinga. It is possible that_this alludes to the © 
prince of that name in the Pauranic lists, but the locality of his domini- | 
on, and the names of his immediate successors are wholly different from — 
those of the Magadha line, and their hist@ry is circumstantially told as 
of events transpired not long antecedent to the Kesari dynasty of Ovis- 
sa. His son was DirGuaRrava, and from the latter was born APAVARA, 
who died without issue. The kingdom was then ‘verrun by invaders 
from. foreign countries,—(perhaps the same designated as Favanas in 
STIRLING'S Chronicles),— when Vicuirrkavira another descendant of 
JANAMEJAYA reigning in a neighbouring kingdom, possessed himself 
of Orissa. His son was named ABHiMANnyv’; his again CHANDIHARA ; 
and from the latter. descended Upyota ETI, BF | whose mother Kora-. 
VATI erected. the temple to Stvapas Brahmeswara. The date of _— 
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inscription is.expressed only in terms of the reign, but from the style 
of the Devanagari, it may be confidently affirgned to be later than the 
epoch fixed for Zalat Indra hesare (G17 A.D). Upyoraka Kesar 
must then be one of the 32 unrecorded princes who succeeded him in 
the Aesari line previous to the establisf{ment of the Gangavamsa family 


on the Cuttack throne, ‘ 
The figure 3, it may be remarked, closely resembles the ancient form 


of this numeral ; the 8 is nearly of the modern shape. 
The stone was, as stated above, returned to Bhubaneswar ; but Mr. 


Kittoe did not find as he anticipated any regulting cordiality or good- 
will among the priesthood of the place; on the contrary they brought 
him a long list of purloined idols, and impetuously urged him to procure 
their return as he had dote that of the inscriptions! 

Transcript of the above Inscription, (Pl. XXIV.) 

AGG Rae Ae se Pasa eae Heat AE 
ala Stcaaiws | fedtaanadifachet Sareea 
Te CSE aameanseta: aig frat ATaaT We 

aeviznta aoa dan pie =ftsraasre: 
= feqer wafeagriaa: qraie amc ate A aa R a 
faqat feu a: etre omerndak AATATATA | RU 
| Salsas (ccs aaa Waa aaa frqrarrafam 
AIgaata: GATHCISAAT | areareeraa ania fcr AET 
urfaiat <I Reina qatfaerac Gt afeAaass we " 
aura afanrenerfacdt yorergstafaiatereaaa sale 
ASATATS LATHE: | argsicamtnfetafage: weraaitel 
Sel CAT SVecalAecaaTH: TEAR ET tt au 
weg reas fafatiatcestas: ogre ¥a f facta: | 
scutes AATEMATRTE IAT ayer nibroaatie wall 
. Ste wa xa. fang tater cae m ' 
uy | Sacncfaaatrte AE eee , 


— B34 a ee opeatgtse ee Sai 
ufeas Rape ) ™ 
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Nea Mae aAaT aye: UTE: faat aaatta Tatas 
atexta eRe st arTAT ST | wamratenat ata pai 
Sat wa: AAS ECE wa cata acuta Wa: Op 
walaTay ea wa aa Say eae UTA TT eaqteured =r 
wand fratiaa a | Hating iecafaug Sea S 
stra feanreuggns: Soa |S I 
sararaqifadiarg wah ACSA aa CYAAT HE 
aan safest: | Geitaxanar Hafrsaacudivaa f= 
A gam: afsaa eaqacmisggian: Rath wet 
 aTeaitsifata ufascatan farsi Gisnisl 4e HaRaTH 
feccanucragt a fafa | Sera tfearg cataterrrgEN 


CUMAHAT CT RAIA gata Mca foaqestfasrate w<ll 
_ SRTAT feraaaa <feat Hretaat ATHAT are wtaarer 
que afedt qua waits) qa ata gasea rat 
fregaet wane whereg ary fra GB arareaqgeeta stro 
| sag wracE WWAA TE a: waa faces UTate aaa 
wifscucuaiefeeaae: | we fexdte wacaeget 


<I I aR ' 

Sacer onan soe arn fer trea fe fren rarer A FRE 
uf= wanseawa ' watz: auunefawmerat eafeqaraiata 
sire eater a fared @ arate AePee Ta Faay AS T 

sersrenrmenss fers erent fee f ara ae TAT 
“ares UrETa1al Paemgatagtre ars taty sate are 
“gard aagaqentfer ne a z Ge 

dareag: faafrarn es eae tsar f<4! mletasitea‘twer 
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xq qUBWMMCagT | eAarfaniifentes emia 
SI SMHS WISH ATIAT SUISAT SCAT: yp VU 4p 
© FCSAM Wea ataatantefqaraci AwWaltaauseAtan 
arefetaaeraa: | TeTepata asa fray aT all a Weta a} 
aye: Baar a: mfaaeizaret tat witat ure U 

eanqqaaat ale aracre faxqaafars amare 
ataa | atasagutcet ATARI ERS TARAS Ha alae 
trate: 1 to Of 

VoHATS aca eT a acre asa ayUraatag uaa 

raqteaeecscaw fesrutred aaa cs aia af 2 
GAUILETS! | 


Transtation. 


il. The moon, perfect in his digits, (full) born with Sri from the 
midst of Kshira Samudrd (the sea of milk) whenchurned by the Mandara 
mountain whirling with the chief of the serpents used as a rope by Bram- 
na’, Upenpra, (Visunu,) Maueswara, Inpra and Bars 3;— enlightens the 
three regions with his swollen beams and nectars ! 

2. In his line was born réja Janamesava, who was of moon-like fame, 
master of the world, incomparable, destroyer of his enemies, and the owner 
of Telinga ; and aha drew to himself the fortune (Laxsnat) of the réja of 
Udhira who was killed by his *unta (a weapon) while their antagonist's 
elephants were overcome with fatigue fighting with their tusks. 

3. He (Janamesava) was a celebrated emperor, master of the king- 
dom of seven limbs*, of wonderful understanding in power and morals, cha- 
ritable, most virtuous, « hero, and like rfija Yava’r1 an ornament of the 
earth; and who deprived the fovely wives of his inimical réjas of thei; 
pride of lovely tressest ; and whuse lawful deeds and conduct remajned un- 
changeable from his childhood, 

4 After him his sén Dincwanava became raja, who was a great ka/pa 
tree, the very crown-jewel of princes, modest, of boundless spirit, stea. 
diness, riches, gravity, depth spf knowledge, wise in oe ny 






* The limbs of fovernment, or as we say ‘sinews of “war'—horses, | hants, 
fighting men, pandita, merchants, &e. See allusion to the same in the Bu exe bell 
jpscription, page 294. | 

+ The Hindu women are forbidden in the shéstras to beautify their hofr after 
ENE ele, = . Sage =f - 
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and three sorts of power*® and successt, a hero, and destroyer of his 
enemies, and who | qualities like that of a Maharatha (« warrior 
fighting in a car) and whose fame is celebrated. 

5. From him was born the powerful réja named Apava‘aa as the a°- 
eond Parasurama, who suppgessed bis enemies by his invincible hand as 
with a thunderbolt, and beeame great through the merits of poets, and 
whose spirit was warmlike the sun in midday. | 

6. When he, the best of réjas, departed unto heaven without issue and 
all his kingdom was laid waste by various warrjors, how long a time passed 
away in various ways, when the elephant-powered hero (Vicurrnavina) 
was in a different country, ( Telinga.) 

7. Vicuitmavina (who was another descendant of Janamesayva, and 
celebrated every where on the earth asa wonderful hero), was placed in his 
place, From him was born his fortunate son AmaimaNyv, and from him was 
born Caanpmmara who was powerful and spirited like him (his father). 
He was made king by all his ministers. 

6. He reignedimpartially, cherishing all his servants, ministers, people, 
those who sought refuge, kinsmen and desired friends, and made both his 
kingdoms indisputable ; who was the cause of delight of all the earth, and 
whose lily-like feet were enlightened by the splendour of the head-jewels 
of many prostrate rajas. 

9. From him arose Upvotrana Kesart, like the sun from the eastern 
mountain, illuminating the earth and heaven by his lustre, radiant as the 
sun and moon beams ; who was rich and the crown-jewel of the circle of 
earth defended by its four oceans ; and who was a conqueror of earth, like 
Ma/‘npua’ra, Prirav, and Buarata. 

10. Who having defeated the whole force of his enemy, the Sinhala, 
Chode and Gaura intries) as it were in child-play, and with well-armed 
warriors and a number of elephants in batsles conquered the whole earth, 
causing numberless rijas to bow down their heads ; who was victorious and 
who made the tortoise oppressed with the weight of the earth sink down 
by the heavy march of his bright army, containing an akshauhingy{. 

11. His mother, named Kora‘vari, was a daughter of the solar and the 
chief queen of the lunar line ; whose fanit is a number of flags above the 
earth, and like the whirl wind ascending up, and like a hand going up with 
exertion as if to destroy the spots of the moun. 

12, By that Kona‘vari’ was caused to be erected this cloud-touching 
temple with four beautiful halls, of four other gods, which is like a tree 
without branches in interrupting the speed of the sun’s car (ray?) like a 
crown over this earth and the king of fame, of Bramheswara, who destroys 
the sins of worshippers, and gives salvation to those who touch (his image) 
at Ekamra the holy place. 






- 
® Powers derived from magnanimity, exertion, and private advice. 
+ The successes of gaining land, gojd, and friends. 


I 0 army consisting of 189,350 foot, 65,610 horse, 21,370 chariots, and 21,870 
elephants. - 
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13. Whom (Srva) the holy Bramua’, lord of the three regions, having 
bathed his emblem, Aferd, the golden spot situmted in the centre of tha 
mountain JLokaloka, the seven oceans and islands, with the water of Gunga 
isgvorshipping day and night. This is the very Stva Bramueswara. 

14. This temple shines above, adornimf all the firmament; like the 
summit of a mountain, or the evening lamp of the assembly of the youthful 
goddesses ; from it all the regiong have been lighted up by the lustre of 
the rays issuing from the golden kalasa (pinnacle) shining on its summit, 

15. By her (Kona vari)were given some beautiful women to him (Srva) 
who had eyes like that of the fickle khojjama (wagtail) and who were 
bright like the sparkling and immovable lightnfngs of the sky by the ex- 
quisite beauty of their, limbs, adorned with gemmy ornaments, of lovely 
heavy-swollen bosoms, ne through the eyes of men, like the beam of 
their own eye. 

16. Porusnorrama Buatra, the best of poets indited this eulogy, which 
spreads the white fame of the rajas of the lunar line; who was learned in 
-the vedas, grammar, political science, poetry, logic, &c. &c. and, like 
Brana, of true, pure and humble understanding, and (bern) of an inno. 
cent family. . 

17. So long as the earth with its mountains, forests, and seas, the sun 
and moon which are the two eyes of the three regions and the Auttonapa- 
di (the north polar star) which is above the earth, shall endure, so long 
may this eulogy exist as nectar in the mouth of every one. — 

On the Srd of the light half of Phalguna of the Samvat 18, of the vic. 
torious reign of raja Upvoraka Kesart Deva who was most rich, king of 
kings, a réja of the lunar line and lord of Kalinga. 


V.—More Dimams from the Sachi tope near Bhilsa, taken in impres- 
sion, by Capt. T.S. Burt, Engineers. Translated by Jas. PHINSEP. 
’ Capt. Burr has gleaned all that Capt. Sarru, of the same corps of 
Engineers had left undone a® the Buddhist monument of Sanchi de- 
scribed in my last volume. His facsimiles were presented to the Society 
two months ago, but I have been too much occupied with more impor- 
tant documents to taRe them in hand, as nothing could be expected 
from them but a continuation of the catalogue of de donors to the building. 
Nevertheless every word in the old character i is ‘worthy of preservation : 
it t hel elps to restore the lost di dialect,—it proves | the ‘noid or_other- 
wise of f the orthography :—th e style of names gad ips 5D sh pon. looking 
back at my former readings naveenith, : 
could now readily | correct, but it M 
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grammatical niceties. As all of them are read through their analogy 


to Sanskrit words it ig probable that my pandit may still err in appre- 
hending some of the equivalents, especially of the adjectives. | 

It is a rather singular fact that, while none of Captain Smita’s ¢4- 
mams mentioned the city of G¥ein, the majority of the present list have 
the initial word Ujeniyd, ‘ of Ujein. ‘This I suppose must have pro- 
ceeded from the formér officer having taken his specimens chiefly from 
one side of the tope, while Capt. Burt naturally undertook the opposite 
side, as previously unexplored ; and the good people of Uyein may have 
liked to see their names as much together as possible. 

There can be no doubt (as Capt. Burr writes) that the object re- 
corded by each was the gift of a stone or pillar of the enclosure, or of 
the money to pay for its erection; and we know that the habits of the 
Buddhist priesthood who live by alms, would lead them to the houses 
of rich devotees in the flourishing city of Ujein, and the well endowed 
monasteries and convents of the neighbourhood, to raise funds for the’ 
work they had in hand, which was perhaps merely to make the enclo- 
sure ; for the stupa itself, as we have seen by the published extract from 
the Mahuvansa, was erected at the expense of the local raja, under the 
circular mandate of the emperor Arora. 

I have introduced the whole of these fresh inscriptions from 
Sanchi in Plate XXIII. on a reduced seale ; numbering them in ¢on- 
tipuation from the former plate. ° 

It is unnecessary to repeat them in type,—I therefore confine my- 
self to a transcript of each in Roman characters. 

No. 23. Ayachudasa antevasino Balamitasa danam thabho. 

“This pillar is the gift of BALAMITRA, the well-tonsured pupil.” 

Or Aya chuda WQas: may mean also, “ having a fine jewel orna- 
ment,” fixed on the tuft of hair left when a child undergoes the 
ceremony of tonsure; thabho or thambho for «qv: pillar. See the 
Carli cave inscription in the last volume, page 1044. - 

No. 23. Aya chudasa, dhama kathaka, 

antevdsino Béla mitasadanam. , | 

« The gift of BALAmirTna the well-tonsured pupil, reader of dhamma.” 

This is perhaps the same party, more advanced in his studies. 

Nos. 24 and 25. Vasuliye dinam. “The gift of Vasuvi.” 

There are several bearing the same name, some written Vasulaye, 
‘an uncertainty naturally produced by the attempt to render without 
compound letters the Sanskrit genitive TMT: | 

No. 26. Sethino patikamakglikandm ddnam. n 

To ae ae The gift ‘of the serving women of the nobility.” - ta 
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Sethi (Sanskrit Syesht), means also the head of a corporation, 
No. 27. Yastliye dinam, *‘*—the gift of Yagrrt.” 
No. 28. Ojentya phakiliyanam dénam, 
WAS “The gift of subscribers of Ujein.” 
The ném is omitted in the lithograph Cy mistake ; the word is taken 
from the Sanskrit yfmaray “ of subscriptions.” 
No. 29. Ujeniya dhamagilin8 dinam. 


“The gift of Duamaciri of Ujein.” 
No. 30, Mulagirino dinam lakhakuasa. 
“The gift of Muracrnri (the root-hill of religion) the miHionaire” 
or perhaps <waq thesprotector, may be more suitable. 
No. 31.  Ujentyi chheta maétu danam. 


“The gift of the Ashatra’s mother of Ujein.” 
No. 32. Uje(ni)yd tapansiyano isimadtasa danam. 
“ The gift of the body of rishis, performing their austerities in Ujein.” 
In Sanskrit garqaqreufea wlaarswer»s. 
No, 33. U jeniyad saphineyakanam isikasa dinam, 
“The gift of the morality students of UWjein to the rishis’ '—( reading 
savineywa—and isikasa for isikdya.) 


No. 34, Ufjeniya Gpe(n)dadatasa padavatdydchhaya dataya da- 
nam. 
“The gift of Upenprapatta of Ujein, for a perpetual charity to 
the itinerants: QesHWraraqe ne sia.” 
No. 55. Ujeniyaé tapansiyinam punsinam jaya danam. 
“The victory-gift of the people performing austerities of Ujein.” 
No. 36. <Arahiniya Sthaya danam. 
“ The gift of urahint (or SAMargaAgtINi’) SInH1’.” 
No. 37. Ujeniyd gi(ri)siyanam punsdnam jaya danam. 
«« The victory-gift of the men residing on the hills of Ujein.” 
No. 38. Ogireyakasa satigutasa dénam. 
“The gift of SatyaGcurra the Agarwala,"—(or the son of Ucra,). 
whence SIaqH@ Sayna <a.” 
No. 39. Usakidaya bhichhuniye danam. 
. “ The gift of Usakridé the pricatess, ? 
34: wer means “ who plays in the | morning.” 
No. 40. Akilaye deviye ahimatumard.. ... 
y “The (gift) of Akira pevi mother of AH. ......4..” 
No. Al. Asvadeviye e Bahadata mdtu daénam. | 
ae Se x. J ~ of seat Devt theamother of BAMADATTA, se A 
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No. 42. Yuakhiya bhichuniye vedisa danam. . 
“The gift af Yaxui the priestess and traveller.” 
Vedisa for a eu: from 2Z mt, foreicner. 
No, 43. ..... danayd bhichhuniyd ddnam. ° 
“ The gift of ....., dani the priestess.” 
No. 44. Davigiripdayasa sethino 
ewe ae tiyo ndgaya danam.* 

“The gift of Davicinimayva the sethi for the (che) tiya tree.” 

No. 45. Hidatiéye sada dinadhe jivaya ddnam, in Sanskrit, <¥"T" 
yerfeara sTiaIg <iae 

‘ A gift for those living here (for distribution of food) at midday for 
ever.” 

No. 46, This inscription is in too mutilat#d a state to be restored en- 
tirely, but from the commencement of the third line qd ‘} J d ‘VL d 
134 Ay oA bhakhatibhikhundbha Ahamavase data: it may be con-- 


cluded that some provision was made by “a charitable and religiously 
disposed person for hungry prieste”’ fuaia feeai and this is confirmed 
by the two nearly perfect lines at the foot; = 

Sasijald petaviye ichhadhime (idi) si: sampesimate chilathitike styatt. 

“Tt is also my desire that cam phorated (cool?) water should be given 
to drink; may this excellent purpose endure for ever’’—reading for 
sampesimate, GIWAAa:. 

No. 47. This fragment is cut on three sides of a square pillar. 

Danda négilalasa pavinanatinam dénathambho. 

‘‘ This pillar is the gift of the illustrious family of Danda Nagirala.” 

No. 48. Is scribbling of a much later period in the Tibetan Nagari 
mr si gage and is only mentioned because it was included in Captain 
Burv’s series of the Bhilsa danams. 

Postscriet. By the Royal Asiatic Society's Quarterly Journal, No. 
VIII. just arrived, I perceive that Col. Sy«es’ collection of cave inscrip- 
tions has been published without interpretation, and that there are 
three or four long ones not included among thosg with which that gen- 
tleman favored me in November last. As I have reason to suppose 
that the same are now under investigation at Bombay by the Rev. Dr. 
Witsow, from fresh and accurate facsimiles, it will be prudent to 
await the result of his labours for the less perfect specimens ; but I 
cannot refrain from inserting here the 4th of the list to shew how 
readily it may be interpreted through the Péli language. — 

This inscription is stated to de cut in a continuous line round the 
thre@ sides of a chamber, immediately under the ceiling, in the rock ex- 

4s 
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cavations at Vaneh ght, where there are other chambers formerly 
covered with inscriptions, in which however the decomposition of the 
rock from moisture has occasioned great obliterations. In this there 
arg but eight or ten deficient letters. Supplying the two that dre want- 
ing at the commencement conjecturally, the whole will run thus : 


Hid D'S L-B- Pd L-B-dtdb ShESL db 
PILL OB’ SkLSALS T+ OVL L8SLi_dl $1: 
18- +8311 42 DIdIE CLO¥+ Os Sb ©) 
BS LLLAL CFARAST A (a long interval without any letters), 
BEIO ALtLE +37 LAr t8T ASST D hal 
Ad LA &L-E HG HLIOASL H? HAB-TL ROR 
LO eTLlfL adi OY UE LAI ® UT OLFE 
L I[TE+ A\-4- (remainder of the line obliterated). 


The same in Roman characters. . 

(A’‘ri) yadhammasa namo! Indasa namo! sakes4nam vasudevanam, 
chanda suriya4nam, dhammavat4nam vaténam va lokapalanam, yama va- 
runa audheravinam namo! kumdéravarasa-vedi-siri sarano, raydsimuka 
64 va va4he ........ divinaya nikaya rake (sha)kumare bha(ti) 

Maharathi tu nakayiko kumaro hakusarAé kumaro sava vaharodhanha 
bheritam sampayuto sapato aso asarath4gaminam a (so) asamoroyano 
batiyo, tha dakhiniyonam*s asarapala ghar4 yutim ra ......... pu ro 
ripinakaba panaérona kigamo .?....... 

_ The above will be better understood by Sanskrit scholars if turned 


literatim into the more classical dialect : “4 
sea (for wig) 4a! LS AA: BHM aQeaw: Wye 
aut waetwe (or wary Vtwe) Gas: qeeatrschagiara: 
warcace afetiuce: cefeqasiaaie: (?) fare freer creaerHarer 
a (fa) werxfe qeanfas: gare: <gec Fac: waefaet wquica 
G7aH: Buz: Wer Wacarnfaat wer Wear Te ase asaretrara’ 


: Translation. 


. Glory to the supreme Dharma (or virtue) !— glory to Indra ! To 
the lords of Sakra (?) the vasudtvas, to the sun and moon, to the sanc- 
tified by dharma and venerated (saints)——to the lokapalas (upholders of 
the world)—to Yama, Varuna, and the spirits of the air, glory! ¢ 
He whose refuge is the prosperity of the throne of an excellent 
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prince,—-who is the supporter of ...........? ...... the abode of hea- 
venly morality,—the yeung prince RAKkesa, is illustrious (7). 

He of the mighty chariot, (the great warrior) the prince TuNAKAYI- 
KO, the prince Hakusaro, who rambles every where for pleasure, pro- 
claimed by kettledrums as the fortunate, he is finely clad, he is the fear- 
less leader, who is ungqualled by any who go by horse and chariot, skill- 
ed in archery and nonpareil, connected with the house of AMARA PALA: 
(the rest unintelligible). . 

Frere we find after a regular Buddhistic invocation, the commence- 
ment of an eulogy on ote or perhaps on two princes of unknown names, 
who'probably caused the chamber to be excavated.— Until we have a 


faosimile, and a careful re-examination of the blank spaces nothing more 
can, I fear, be made of the fragment. 





V1.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 
os : 


Wednesday Evening, the 1th July, 1838. 

The Honorable Sir Enwarp Rvyavw, President in the chair. 

The Rev. Sonomon Cesar Maran, Professor of Bishop's College was 
unanimously elected a member of the Society. 

Mr. Eowarops, C. 8S. proposed by Mr. W. K. Ewanr, seconded by the 
Secretary. 

Major Winu1am Greoony, Bengal Army, proposed by Dr. Sray, second- 
ed by the Secretary. |. 

The Secretary submitted a new steel-engraved heading for the Society's 
diplomas and correspondence ; executed from a sketch sent home by him- 
self,—improved on by Professor Witson and Mr. W. Saunpens in England. 
He suggested that a new form of diploma should be engraved on the 
plate in lieu of the present simple letter of announcement, to be signed by 
the President of the night and by the Sefretary. 

The form was adopted for M. Maxan’s diploma. | 

Baboo Ram Comur Sen, Treasurer, submitted the two following queries 
in regard to the contributions of members ; ° | | 

1. Whether members absent at the Cape or at sea, are subject to the 
usual quarterly subscription ? 25 

e@ Whether members returned from Europe are to be considered as 
subscribing members without any reference or intimation ? 


ay : the first query, it was determined, as bad been generally the 

ai t St aetna absence frore India a member is oxempt from paymenat; bat 
ehat on his return to the country bis subscription recommences from the first ensu- 
ing quarter, unless he intimates his d to retire from the Society. As the rules 
do. not clearly define these poles t was determined that they should undergo 


gencbal revision by the ttee of papers. ; 
; 482 
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Correspondence. 


7 : | e 
The Right Honorable C. W. W. Wywswn acknowledged by letter, his 
elgction as an honorary member*.” . 
Professor Oramwar Franx returned thanks for Sanskrit books presented 
to him, and offered in return two trentises lately published by himself. 


ace on ao Indian monument in which Srva and Viennxg are coupled as Harihara, 
c other on four idols im the museum &f the king of Bavaria, one of which is the 
Kandek Rao of Moon's Pantheons (The books have pot arrived.) 


A letter from M. E. Bupsxovp, Sec. As. Soc. Paris, Ist November, 1837, 
announced that the gold medal, struck in honor of Mr. B. H. Honesown, by 
the As. Soc. had been entrusted to M. Dupots pe Vanciaxy who was about 
to proceed to India overland. 


M. Dunota's determination is understood to bave been changed—but the medal 
may be cxpected by some early French ship. 


A letter from the Inland Steam Navigation Company solicited various 
information regarding the rivers of Bengal. 

A letter was read from M. St. Hunert Taeroutpe thanking the mem- 
bers for the attention he had received, for admission to their meetings and 
library, and other facilities for his studies. ' 


In the instructions he had received from the Institat Royal and the Paris A«iatic 
Society as to the route he should pursue. he had been referred to the residents in the 
country to point out to him the best mode of Sarzise the objects of his journey into 
execution—he boped that the Society would therefore still favor him with its 
counsel and advice. He was about to proceed straight to Lahore, there to commence 
his researches. | 

The Secretary alluding to the particular introductions brought out by M. Tax- 
ROULDE from Professor Witsox, Major Troyer, and the Asiatic Society of 
oe proposed as the most effectual way of rendering him assistance and local ad- 

ce 


That a circular be addressed to members residing in the interior of 
India stating the objects of M. Twernovuipe’s journey and recommending 
this eminent Sanskrit scholar, tq their attention and hospitality. Also, that 
a Sanskrit address to the pandits of Benares and elsewhere should be 
placed in his hands ;— 

These two documents were accordingly delivered to M. Turrovunpe by 
the President, with best wishes for the success of his researches. 

‘The Society's account current®was submitted by the Government agents. 
exhibiting 15,000 rupees invested in four per cents. and a cash balance 
of interest Rs. 900, which had been transferred to the Treasurer's open. 
account. all | 

The account of the English agents was also received for 1837—shewing 
a balance in hand of £ 32. : 


£100 had been advanced to complete the payment for the Wrrsow bust; but as it. 
bad been agreed that this was not to be a charge on the Society's public funds, it 
wns determined to renew the private subscription and make up the sum deficient — 
(rupees 700) on the former subscription. A paper was circulated aud the greater 
part of the money at once raised. @ at a eee pea Ta eawn he 
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Oriental Publications. 
The Secretary read tWe following letter from Government, with its seve- 


ral enclosures, in reply to the Society's memorial of the 2nd September, 
1835. = 


= : 
To James Prinser, Esq. 


Sir, Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 

With reference to your4etter to this depgrtment dated the 2ist September 14835, 
and to the reply dated the 30th of the same month, I am directed by the Honorable 
the Deputy Governor of Bengal to transmit for fhe information of the Society the 
accompnoying copy of aletter No. 8, of 1838, from the Honorable the Court of 
Directors in the public department, dated the 26th March and of its enclosures; and 
to state that the sum of 500 Company's rupees per month has, from the 18th of 
June, the date of the receifit of the despatch, been placed at the disposal of the 
Asiatic Society for employment in the manner indicated by the Honorable Court. 
The amouot will be made payable monthly from the Geficral Treasury on the bills 
of the Secretary of the Society, countersigned by the President, and duly audited, 
and at the close of ench year an account must be gendered, slewing the manner 
in which the amount has been expended. 


lam, &c. 


' H. T. PRINsEP, 
Fort Wiltiam, the 20fh June, 1838. Secretary to the Government of Bengali. . 


Publie Department. No. 8, of 18398. 
Our Governor of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal. 

Para. 1. We now reply to your letter in this department dated the 30th Sep- 
tember, No. 28, of 1535, in which yor®forward a memorial from the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta, soliciting some pecuniary sid in the expense of publishing standard 
and useful works in Oriental Literature, that Society having undertaken to compicte 
various works which remained unfinished when the system for the promotion of 
native education in Bengal was altered. 

2. The Society have not applied for any specific sum, but we have received from 
their agent in Europe, Professor H. H. WiLson two letters (copies of which are 
herewith forwarded) in which he states that ‘‘ 500 rupees a month will probably 
suffice in additions to the Society’s own funds and the returos which may be expected 
from the sale of the books.’ 

3. Although the works formerly published may not always have been selected in 
the most judicious manner, we are still of opinion that the publication of oriental 
works, aod works on instruction in the eastern Innguages, should not be abandoned ; 
we therefore autborize you to devote a sum not exceeding five hundred rupees a month 
to the preparation and publication of suck work?, cither pandas the medium of the 
Asiatic Society, or any ually appropriate channel, and we shall expect an anoual 
return of the works published and ten copies of each book for distribution in this 
country. ' | 

“We Lise desire that twenty copies of all the works which have been or which may 
be hereafter published by the Committee of Public Instruction, except the Fatawa. 
Alemgiri, of which forty copies have been receiyed, be forwarded to us by the first 


convenient opportunity. Wissen, hal (Signed) m 
J. R. Cannac, J. L. Lusaincron, H. Linpsay, R. Mires, Jno. MASTER- 
MANN, Joun CoTrTron, P. Vans AGNEW, J. Perry Musrrartr, H. Sean, 
RusseL, Evtice, Herry WiLtock, Joun G. RavEMEHAW, GeonGe LYALL. 
London, 28th March, 1838. 


To J. C. Metyiir, Esq. yeow2- 
Financial Seeretary to the Honorable the Court of Directors. — 7 
orable the Court of Directors_ 
ectfully to la 


i, i MS tee § | 
H 
L have to request that you will submit to the Hon efor thaws on’ 
o Sy = their Bengal | 


the following representation which I beg most res 
the subject of the discontinuance of the assistance Shezta. given. bg 


f works in the languages 
Goveroment to the publication o whe notice of the Hovorable Court, I trust I may 


no which I hold as Professor of one of the 
setaure’s my intimate relations when fa Indi 5 
ent in Europe of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
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the appointment [ filled for several years in Calcutta of Junior Member and Secre. 

tary of the Committee of Public Instruction, the devotion I still feel to the service’ 

of the Company, and the noc interest with which I mus® ever regard all that affects 

the bappinese aud welfare of the people of India, and the credit and prosperity of 
fe 


= rulers. : 
. By an order of the Bengal Government wee the 7th March 1835, different 
works in Arnbic and Sanskrit, some original a some transintions from English 
which were in course of publication by the Committee of Public Instruction, under 
the previously obtained sanction of the government have been abruptl stopped, al- 
though some of them were on the eve % completion. Tif labour and expense, be- 
stowed on them would therefore have betn catirely thrown awny ifthe Asiatic Society 
of Bengal bad not undertaken at™their own cost to finish the printing, of the books 
thathad been commenced, as well as to proceed, should their means admit, with othera 
ofa similar description. Such works us had previously been printed either wholly* 
orin purt, by the Education Committee being transferred tothe Society. The Society 
at the snine time solicited the government for a pecuniaty grant in nid of their own 
limited resources, andl this application not having been complied with, they have 


~ memorialized the Houora®Me the Court of Directors to the same effect. The memo- 


rial is J presuine under the consideration of the Court. 

4. Ie this arrangement I eg to observe that the Indian Government and the 
Asiatic Society have proceeded upon the notion that the publications in question are 
connected with the encouragement of Oriental Literature alone, whilst in fact they 
were undertaken not so much for the general promotion of oriental studies as in 
subservience to the advancement of native education. They were desigoed for class- 
books nod prize-bookes for the native colleves antl schools, and were therefore strict- 
ly within the province of the Education Committee. The character in which they 
are to be contemplated is however immaterial, and as long as they are recoguized as 
deserving the patronage of the government, it is possible that that patronage may 
~s Sonvenrenhy exercised through the jnstfumentality of the Asiatic Society of 

engal. 

5. it must be quite unnecessary for me, I apprehend, to advocate the claims of 
Orieutal Literature to the protection of the Honorable Court. Considered merely 
asauu object of intellectual research which their connexion with the east so pe- 
culinrly enables them to favor, they would have disappointed the natural expecta- 
tions of all Europe if they had displayed less liberality than that which they have 
always shewa in fostering oriental study. Independently of this consideration the 
government of British India has a positive duty to discharge in facilitating the ac- 
quirement by its servants of the knowledge indispensable to the due performance of 
their functions in India, and it bas an obvious interest in gratifying ite native sub- 
jects by patronizing that literature which is a part of their national existence, and 
which is to them now as it bas been for ages, an object of admiration and reverence. 

6. The liberality, wisdom and policy, and I may add the jastice of encouraging 
native literatureio Iodia, must however, I apprehend, be too obvious for me to occupy 
the time and attention of the Honorable Court in endeavouring to substantiate 
them. Even the government of India in reply to the address of the Asiatic Society 
acknowledges the advantage of applying larger sums than are already so applied to 
the support of native literature, and grounds its son-compliance with the Society's 
request °* on the fioaucial difficulty which limits within narrow bounds the nid to 
be so afforded.’’ a. Ar , Pred 

3. Considering then the principle as recognized, and that it is admitted that 
Oriental Literature deserves the special encouragement of the British Government 
of India, it ooly remains to be inquired why those funds which have hitherto been 
available for so desirable a purpose should now be withheld. The order of goyern- 
ment of the 7th March Puts a stop to the printing of oriental books io er that 
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the «ale of the boBks, to print by degrees many of the most approved works in the 
elnssical and vernacular —— s of India, and to remunerate learned natives for< 
their services as authors and editors. It canoot I thing be regarded as uworenson- 
able to expect that this small sum may be deducted from the annual grant of a lac 
of_rupees, since it cannot be denied ttmt the act of parliament contemplated io part 
if “not wholly a provision for the encouragement of learned natives and “the revival 
of onative literature, terms that can by no possfle construction be interpreted as 
applicable to the introduction of English alone. The trifling abstraction of the sum 
I have suggested will be thought by all impartial persons much less than unative 
literature, strictly so called, is lecally entitled to, but it may be accepted as adequate 
to the specific purpose for which it is “tequired, and it will satisfy the natives that 
their interests have not been alt®erether despised. With regard to the annual ap- 
propriation also the deduction, will be more nominal than real. Under the former 
manacement of the funds of the committee the lac of rupees was never wholly ex- 
pended, and on accumulation took place which when I left Iudia placed an additional 
270,000 rupees per annum at the committee's disposal. *This can scarcely have been 
since appropriated or expended, and a fund should therefore exist from which 6000 
rupees a year can be dis®ursed and yet a lac of rupees ond more may be annually 
inid vce aon English tuition if such a disbursement for that purpose be considered 
expedicnt. . 

12. With regard to translations and compilations from English in the native Inn- 
guages, these are so obviously and intimately connected with the actual progress of 
education, that they will be best left under the superintendence of the Education 
Committee. If transferred to the charge of the Society however, the expense shoul 
be borne by the general fund accordiug to the circumstances of the rules andthe 
resolutions of the Education Committee. .. 

13. There is but one other point upon which I beg briefly to trouble the Court ; 
the scholarships of the native colleges which have been prospectively abolished by 
the Government order of the 7th of Marc If the native endowments are not 
alienated the chief object of the abolition of the scholarships the diversion of the 
money, so applied hitherto, to the future extension of Eng ish cducation will no 
longer be a plea for such a measure—a measure that is a virtual abolition of ail 
native institutions, I can assure the Honorable Court that this question of stipen- 
diary allowances to native students in the government semianrics was very fully 
discussed by the members of the committee of public instruction upon its first for- 
mation, and that they were generally opposed to the principle of paying young men 
to induce them to accept of gratuitous education. When examined in all its bearings 
however and with reference to the extreme poverty of the literary classes, the dis- 
tance from which many of the students came, the desirablencss of attracting students 
from the country to the seats of Government, and their utter wast of mrane 
of maintsiaing themselves when away from home, the principles and practice 
of all the oative Governments which iovariabl combined subsistence and edu- 
cation, and the prejudices of the people, which attach discredit to all but elee- 
mosynary instruction, the committes came to the determination that it was ino- 
dispensable in the preseut condition of society in Indin to continue stipendiary allow- 


_ gnces to the scholars at the public institutions; at the same time they limited such 


allowances to nn amount merely adequate to provide for the necessary wants of the 
student, and they endeavoured to cncournge the resort of students who would dis- 
pense with the provision. A refergnce to the rolls of the several native Colleges 
will shew that the stipends are very moderate and that there are a number of 
students who receive no pay. The reports of the college committees will also shew 
what is the real character of these unpaid students, and that from the extreme irregu- 
larity of their attendance they reap from it but little benefit : bala puoctaalit 

cannot be enforced by ad} penalty short of dismissal and that it an award whic 
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native inference will be that partinlity, not principle, has dictated the difference. But 


“the general principle of this case is rigidly enforced oo where ;—assuredly notin this 


representations 


« 


country, Where at ite Univessitics of Oxford aud Cambridge numerous cndow 

of scholarships and exhibitions cuonble young men to follow a course of mr whieh 
would else pe beyond their attainment. Why ase the oative youth of British Indin to 
be denied asimilar provision ? They must be ill acquainted with the coustry who 
that they do not need it, and why Should talent be precluded from the chance of dis- 
tinction because its professor is poor in Indin slone and under a Hritish adminis- 
tration ? I must therefore in the name of the youth of India, Mahammadan or Hin- 
du, most exrnestly entrentehe court to withhold their sanction from a measure which 
proposes if not a doubtful vet a very scant® good, which will inflict a severe blow 
upon the prospects of the rising generation, and wall be viewed as unGgenerous and 
unjust by the most respectable and influential classes pf the people of India. 


Ihave, &c. 
Sizued) H.H. Witson, 
Oxford, Sth March, 1836. i 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit ine the University af Oxford 
‘ and Agent in Europe for the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


To J.C. Metvirui, Esq. 
Sir, : 


In the early part of last year I bad the honor to address the Hon'ble the Court of 
Directors on the subject and in support of a memorial which should have reached 
them about the same time from the Asiatic Socicty of Bengal. As no reply bas been” 
yet received by the Society | beg permission respectfully to recal the correspon- 
dence to the recollection of the court, and to express my hope that the memorial of 
the Asiatic Society may receive their fayorable consideration. 

The object of the Society's application was to solicit the sanction of the Honora- 
ble Court to the grant by the Bengal Government of some pecuniary sid in the 
expense of publishing standard and useful works in Oriental Hterature. It will be 
in the recollection of the Court that upon a chance of the members of the Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction in 1934-35 the Government of Bencal was induced by their 
solve that the encouragement formerly granted_to native litera- 
“* should be withdrawn at once, and the funds employed upoo that object be 





ayer’ riated exclusively to instruction in English. Conseqtient upon this resolution 


. 
’ 

‘ as 
—_— 


4 -\- 


2 








eal 
* 


the printing of several works in Arabic and Sanskrit original or translations and of 
which some were nearly completed, was relinquished, and would in their uafialshed 
state have been worthless, if the Society had not interposed and undertaken their 
completion, ¢x ressing, at the snme time, a hope that with reference to the limited 
funds at their disposal they would be aided with some nssistance by the Government. 
With such aid they proposed not only to finish tye books which had been commenced 
ed with the work and print from time to time the most celebrated com- 
the literature of India, The government ia reply admitted the desira- 
ness of the proposal, but pleaded the state of the finances as a reason for declin- 
to comply with the request. The Society consequently appealed to the liberality 
he Honorable Court, proceeding in the meanwhile at their own risk and cost 


: | eans of the press from decay have always been fully appreciated by 
Lepr af acing Des fl therefore to urge them upon its attention, I woul 
only bee permission to observe, that in the communicat ons which have taken place 
with the Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Great Britnin onfbis subject, it has been 
mixed up with a question on which itis to be feared an irreconcileable diversity of 

: : wever no very intimate connexion between the two, and the 
Cea tian. of, page cateained writin of the enst for the use as much of Furo- 
jeans as Asiatics need not in any he interfere with the widest possible dissemi- 
nation of the English language in India. 


pee ich would ennble the Socicty proceed with its publications would 
| stop. incanaiderable ta be a sensible diversi of funds that would be else appro- 
priabl 


of at to the printing of Standard Oriental works to an exteat 
Sion otible with a due regard ot Bile ecoucmy will be considered as not neccessarily 


4c 
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involved in that ef native education, and will be thought entitled ; 
to the attention of the Hosorable Court. But entities) on itaown grounds 
Lhave, &.» 

ae ale ype H. H. Winsor, 

é in Eugland for the Asiatic Socic 

© London, 26f4 November, 1387. 4 od J Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
The President congratulated the Socicty on t® success of their nnpli 

Court, which Was evidently attributable to the strong appeals, ST aide tence 

from their agent Professor Witson. He regretted that in the first adidiess to the Cintaee 

Prof, Witsoen bad mixed tp the two questions of educatiog nad of Oriental Literature 

which the Society had purposely kept @istinct. He was totally at varinnce with the 

Professor's arguments in the faret, and coull even contradict many of his assump. 

tions, bat he was gind to see that the impediments to the Court's complinoce with 

the memorial, evidently caustd by his mixtore of two question=, had been skilfally 

removed by his sccond letter: he thought Professor Witson had done great service 

to the Socicty, aod be concluded by voting, and it waseby acclamation 


Resolved, that the thanks of the Asiatic Society be offered to Professor 
Wiunsos for having used his best exertions for obtaining a grant from the 
British Indian Government for the publication of orientul works and 
works of instruction in the eastern languages through the medium of the 
Asiatic Society. 

The Secretary regretted also on one necount that Dr, Winson'’s second Jetter had 
not been the firat seat in, ne in that case the boon might hawe come at lenst a wenr 
earlier, Whereas pow it might be doubtful whether it could be properly applied lo the 
det which had accumulated in the interim, He had, as stinuinted at firet with the 
Society, conducted the oriental privtipg ae @ sepnurate account, ond was in adennce 
from his 6we funds 2000 rupees, and the fourth volame of the Malhébbharata which 
wes ucarly completed would put him 4000 more out of pocket. Upon this explana- 
tion it was 


Proposed by Sir Epwanp Ryan, seconded by the Lord Bishop, and 
carried nem. con. 

That the Secretary be authorized to address the Society's acknowledg- 
ments to Government for the monthly sum which, under the Honorable 
Court's sanction, had been placed at its disposal for oriental publications, 
and to explain what had been done pending the application home, expressing 
a hope, with reference to the excess of expenditure incurred, that the date 
of the grant (left open by the Court's dispatch) may be fixed so as to pro- 
wide arrears to meet the Secretary's outlay, or to permit the grant in 

eo prospective to be applied, partially or wholly in the first instance, to clear 
off the debt. 

Read a letter from Mr. Mera, proposing to transfer the 1000 rupees 
jately offered through the School Book Society, as a premium for an 
essay on the advantages of science, to the Asiatic Society in order to pro- 
mote the publication o@the Sdrira Vidya, a Sanskrit tranlation of Hooper's 


Anatomist’s Vade Mecum, by Mapnvu Su’pana Gupta. 


"The Secretary explained that this was one of the unfinished works transferred to 

the Society ; that the author on completion of the translation received ruo0 for the 

; manuscript from the committee as previous! reed, he had the option of giving a 

] Copy or printing; the pundit preferred the latter, and two-haif sheets had been 
th 





fair : 

printed off at time of the ‘suspension order. Pinding so mach had to be done fo re- 

writing the manuscript which was yet in a crude staterhn iad abandoned ol] thoughts 

of completing this work, touch as it evould contribute to o knowledge of that most 

usefal » , the structore of the buman frame, gthe oative medical practi- 
4 tioners who are all over edin krit aloae. On 
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powever from Mr. Mu1im (aud it was not thfonly one) progress and 
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chanoe of completing the work, he had had some conversation with the author, 
who had expressed hie rendiness to reviee and eit it, with additions from late 
works, such as Quin'’s Asafjomy and the Dablian Disecctor with which he had be- 
come acquainted at the Medical College. He atrongly advised the poblication of 
the plates alvo from Paxtox'’s or Quinn's wogk. Supposing the work to contain 
600 poece, the cost of printing the text may be rupees SOGOU; and the plates ip 
wood cuts, aay, 1000 ; and the tim@pccupled in passing through the presse would not 
fall short of two yeare. The author ania prefer a remuneration forcorrectiag the 
press say at cicght saonns a page, to receiving a portion of the prieted edition. Bat 
the whole expense of the @vork would sot much exceed 4000 rupece, out of which 
Mr. Muia'’s donation would cover onc-fourtla 


Professor O'SuUavGuNnnesy objected to the eqection of this Vade Mecum for 


translation, as greatly inferior te other work« for teaching the rudiments of anatomy 
to the uatives,—and after some discussion it was ad 


Resolved, that the question of publishing a Sanskrit edition of Hoorrn’s 
Vuade Meeum be referred to Dre. Wannicn, O'Suavounesevy, Evane, 
Serv and Earesnrox, as a Committec, with liberty tm add to their oumber. 

The Secretary mentioned other works which he proposed to undertake 
on the strength of the Government grant, but it was agreed that the list 
should inthe first instance pass through the Committee of papers, to 
whom was also referred a proposition by Mr. Connin, whether it would 
not be expedient with the 500 rupees per mensem for the Society to 
establish an oriental press of its own. 

Read a letter from Messrs. W. J’ aacken and Co., forwarding a speci- 
men of a translation of the Alif Leila, by Mr. H. Tonnewrs, C. 5. and 
soliciting the same degree of patronage as had been accorded im 1836, to 
the Arubiec text. ; 


The first volume of transintion, with ootes, would be published in the course of 
August next. and one volume of the Asiatic text whe niso realy for issue—the price 
of the Enelish volume would be cight rupees. With reference to the strong hope 
i? expressed in the former reply from Government that the Society would be able to 

provide for the translation of the Macnn tiuanuscript by a competent scholar of the 
presidency, (see vol. V. page 753) it wae— 
ap Resolved, that the specimens be submitted to Government, with the 


: : | e ¢ . ‘gr ‘ ~ it 
; Society's confident anticipation that Mr. Tennens translation would mer 
the patronage pledged in the reply of Mr. Secretary Prinsep, dated 2nd 
Nov. 1836. 
Library. 


: ; ke were presented ; 
pn R gt pte Dav a,—the fourth volume of his Sanskrit Lexicon, the 


Shaida Kalpa Drama. | woe P 
; cort, Astronomer to the réja of Treavancore,—the vandrum 
Aiecmn tor + a6, an astronomical ephemeris compiled acd rinted at hie observatory. 
The Madrax Journal of Literature sod Science,—ty IM. Cole, —— 
Intlin Review and Journal of Foreign Science and Arte, Edited by Farvenica 
; Conny. Eeq. Vols. 1. 11, Calcutta, 1837-358,—by the Redifer. | i 
Lan Capt. JENKINS rescuted seme school-books, the first fruits of the Missiovary 
Te ress in Anam. | 
*£ Pine . ee anion’ Register for May.— by the Sureeyor General, 
‘The following were received from Europe. | 
An Essay on the Antiquity of Hioda Medic! cime, &o. by J. P. Rorce, Londos, 
a out fe gener Raval Asiatic Society of Great Britaio and Ireland, Noe. ¢, 


— 637,— presented by the Rogg! sialic Society. 
Raeuphete.t 4c 2 
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qr 


Transactions of the Geological Society of London, Second Series, Vol. V 
y638, wand Proceedings, Vol. II. 1837-35, Nos, 52, 53,—by the Geological Soctety a. 


The following from the booksellers. a 


Paicuarps® Researches ioto the Physical History of Manki . itic 
Tols. I. 11. London, 1836-37. ctdee f ankind, 3rd Edition, 
Lardaer’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Biography of Erainent British Statesmen, Vol. 1V, 
—<—<<—— Natural biistory, Animals in Menougeries, Vol. i. 


Statistical Committee. 

Dr. Duncan Stewart, acquainted the Society that he had resigned the 
Secretarial duties, papers and library of the Statistical Committee into 
the bands of Dr. Spry. oc 

Since the death of Sir B. MALKIN and the departure of Mr. WALTERS the Com- 
mittee had been without a president, andthe cumbemof members was reduced to 
eiglit. No paptrs were yet im a state for presentation, but Dr, Spry boped toa 
have some jaterestiog docymenots tabulated in a few moonths—Dr. Srewarrt's con- 
tingeut bill, rupees 234, was passed, 

—- Antiquities. 

A letter from H. Torrewss, Esq., Officiating Secretary to Government, 

announced that orders had been given fur the conveyance to the Society's 


Museum of the inscribed portion of the mutilated DelAi Ldt, 


Captain T. S. Burr's beautiful facsimiles (or ectypes) of the Fernoz 
Jét, and De/hi iron pillar, were exhibited. 


[We shall take an enrly opportunity of megtioning the corrections they produce in 
former readings. ] 


A letter from Lieut, Postans to the Secretary on his reaching Girnar, 
confirmed the conjectures of the latter as to the reading of the name next 
to that of Pronemy in the fourteenth edict,—which was clearly Antigone 


(for Anriaonus) and the next name Mago (not Magé). 


Lieut. PosTANS “was searching for the fragment of rock,containing the rest of this 
inscription, which had evidently been blasted off to mend a neighbourisg pavement ! 
bis labours of copying were nearly completed when he was summoned as interpreter 
on a distant court martial, There still remains enough of inquiry, planning and 
exploring to occupy this zealous young officer during 4 second visit in the approach- 
ing cold season, which he hopes to be permitted to accomplish, | 


PuaysicaL DerpartTMenr. 
Tidal Observations, 
The following letter from Mr. Secretary Prinser, was read, forwarding 
q dispatch from the Honorable Court of Directors on the subject of the 


Tides in the Indian Ocean. . 

To J. Paunser, Esq. eon 

Secretary to the Asiatic Society, 

Sin 
I am directed by the norable the President in Council to transmit to you the 
accompanying copy of a letter No, 1, of 1836, from the | Honorable the Court of 
Directors in the public department, dated 24th January, with its enclosures, and to 
inquire what particular stations the managers of the Asiatic Sovicty would deem 
most expedient at which to make the observations indicated in this correspondence, 
and whether there is aoy particular form or period that occurs at which to make the 
observations with most advantage. His Houor in Council will also feel obliged if 
the Asiatic Society can intimate to the Government any persons with whom = 
are im €OTrgGPOBASME® ‘on scientific subjects, through whom to make the desired ob- 
servations, — ) + ne At Cee +) . : } 


ra 
a «” * *—- © = * ~ - - —— —— _. ~ 





Council Chamber, the 20th June, 1838. 
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‘ = Public Department. No. 1, of 1898. . 
Our Governor General of India in Council, 

PARA. I. We forward t® you copy of a memorandui by the Rev. W. WHEWELL 
a Vice-President of the Royal Socicty, from which it appears that great service may 
be rendered to science by means of tide obserwntions upon the several consts of the 
East Indies, and that the knowledge thus obtained wonld be at the same tim® a 
valuable acquisition for the purposes of bhydrography aud navigatiqp. 

2. We transmit in the packet proper forms and instructions for registering the 
tide observations, and we direct that you issue the necessary orders to the local 

\ authorities in India to c@uduct the observations in accordance with such memoran- 
dum and instructions, and to transmit the Msult periodically to ue. 
We are, &c. 
(Signed), 

J. R. Canwac, J. L. Lusainorox, H. Linnosay, Jno. MASTERMAN, Rp. 
Jexxins, Jounn Locu, C. Mitts, Jonnw Corron, FP. Vans Acrew, J. Petrr 
Musprattr, H. SHANK, Jbuwx G. Ravensuaw, H. St. G. Tucker. 

London, the 24th January, 1638. 


s 
Memorandum respecting Tide Observations. By the Rev. W. WHEWELE, Cambridge. 


A great service might be rendered to science by ufeans of Tide Observations made 
| by order of the East India Company upon coasts of their territory, and the know- 
J ledge thus obtained would be at the same time a valuable acquisition for the pur- 
¥ poses of bydrogeaphy and navigation. 
There are no good observations of the tides ef the Indian Consts, so far as I am 
aware, with the exception of about a year’s observations made at Singapore by or- 
| der of the directors, which turned out of extraordinary valuc and interest®. If the 
7 tides were observed for a fortnight at o series of points along the coast, we should 
be able to trace the progress of the tigg-wave in those parts of the ocean, and if ob- 
servations for a longer period were made at places where there is a marine establish- 
| ment, good tide tables might be calculated, and other important theoretical aud 
7 practical results obtained. = 
Instructions nnd forms for registering such observations may be had by -applica- 
tion to the Mydrograpber at the admiralty if desired, 
London, December 23nd, 1837. 


) 
4! Second Memorandum, 


Se | The tide observations which the Court of Directors has resolved on instituting 
will not only serve the beneficial purpose of ascertaining the Tide establishments 
nlong the coast of India upon a consistent basis with each other, but will also give 
Fs the most important assistance to those philosophers who are now engaged in the 

| investigation of the theory of the tides. 
- For the former purpose it will be sufficient if for three or four months simultanue- 
f ously, in a# many places 45 may be practicabl& a register be kept of the times of 
NS high and low water by day and night, and of the heights 4s shewo upoo na staff to 
- which the tides rise and fall, The only difficulty in these observations will be the 
=f selection of proper paces as much as possible sheltered from the external swell of 
ab, ‘the sea, and to which convenient access may be haf at oll times for the observer. 
we And, secondly, the accuracy of the watches or clocks employed, which should be 
“he duly adjusted to mean time. For the latter apd higher purpose, it would be desira- 
ble to have a tide guage constructed aud if possible, upon n self-re istering priuci- 
ple. The waters should be admitted only through small holes in the bottom of the 
tube or trunk so as to resist the action of the swell, and yet so 45 not to be choked 
by weeds or mud, and the tube should be fixed precisely per endicular. The float, 
of cork or hollow copper, should move without frictiong and the rod should be so 


varnished as to prevent any chan ¢ in its specific gravity for imbibing the water. 
Any ingenious workman will fiod it easy to make this rod carry up and down two 
amall sli pieces, b didn ahah retain their moximum and minimum positions and 
3 rise and é 
‘In fixing this machine it will be of little consequence where the nominal zero is 
ded its precise level is referred to some known and permanent point on 
with which subsequent observations can be compared. The nego how - 
ver are of secondary importance, the principal object required being the exact 
periods or times of high and low water, and @herefore great atteotion should be paid 
to ascertalving the rate of the clock or watch, for which purpose a amall transit io- 






| * 
* ‘These are printed in the As. Res. vol XIX. 
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strument should be erected or cqual altitudes of the sun should j 
and the equation of time carefully applied, be daily observed 

A groundplen of the adjacent shore should accompany the register, shewing its 
pince. And as the times and heichts of the tides are muc influenced by the prevail- 
ing winds aod weather, a table contgining a brief method of expressing them is 
heeto annexed, also a blank form shewing the mode in which the observations 
should be registered, and it is strongly recommend@M that they should be entered the 
moment they are™inmade, so na to avoid any reliance on the memory. 

For the more clahborate observations, a few stations will be sufficient, and proba- 
bly the following places will afford eligible spots for pluntige the cunces. 

Some port ia the Gulf of Cufch :—Bo@hay :—same port near -Cape Comorin -~— 
some port near the head of the Bap of Bengal :<—some port on the Coast of Ava «=~ 
Prince of Wales Island >— Singapore -—Macao. And it would also be very desirable 
to have a station in the Red Sed, and another in the Gulf of Persia. These Regis. 
ters should be cootinued for at least fifteen months, wherens 3 or 4 month« will be 
a sufficient period for the slighter observations first deseribed, but then their places 
cannot be too much multiplied, and perhaps it would be advisable to repeat therm 
during the opposite monsoan. 

(Signed) F. 8B, 


Qnd February, 1838. * 


a FORM OF ORSERVATIONS. 


Register of Tides, observed at ————— in the month of ———- 183 . 
: 


= Hich Water. | Low Water. Ee Wind. Torn of Stream-* | ¢ + 
= | Time— Height. Time—Height. 5 | Directioo—Foree.| Flood—Ebb. x = 
: h. m. bh, wm, hem. bh. m, he m. h. m,. = 





| Figures to denote the Fofee of the Wiwa. 


0 Calm. 
1 Light air, .... «..... Or just sufficient to give steerare way. 
2 Light breez Ceiasciccet Or, that in which a well [1 to 2 knots. 
2 i . 4 } conditioned man of wat | 
3 Geitle Dreeze, ...... with all smil set, and<{ 3 to 4 knots, 
clean full, would goin 
4 Moderate breeze, .... smooth water from, 5 to 6 knots. 
S Fresh breeze,i,.-.,..- } Royals, &e, 
nat nl ‘ 

6 Strong breeze, .. .... | Single-reefed topsails and 

ot topgaliant suils. 
7 Moderate gale, ...... | Or, that to which she | 

“" > could justearryinchase { Double-reefed topsails, jib, 
ea. full amd by, a 

8 Fresh galé,.: .+s0...: Triple-reefed topsails, &c. 
9 Strong gale. oma reece Ciose-reefed topsails and 

Set courses. 


10 Whole gale, .. ...... Or, that with which she could ponccely bear close- 
reefed main-topsail and reefed foresail. 
410 6Storm, .....262+. =-- Or, that which would reduce her to storm-staysnils. 
i2 Hurricane, .......... Or, that which no caovas could withstand. 
» if the above mode of expression were adopted, the state of the wind might be 
regularly marked, every hour, in & narrow columo on the log-bonard, : 
Letters to denote the state of the Weather. 


““b—Blue sky; whether with clear or hazy atmosphere. 


e—Cloudy; bat detached opening clouds. r 

d—Drizzling rain. mas ' ' . | 

*—Fogery J thick for. : : | “ ee, 

g—Gloomy dark weather. | | aos — 
: | a ee rs, * 






* By the turn of the stream is not meant the turn of the inshore tide, but “ 
be perceived from the tendiag of the vebbels mt anchor or their Booys in caln wea. 
be cived from og of the v atanchor or t | int : - 
there If eabsc are nether Yensels nor buoys, @ small substitute might casily be 
- gecedred in a proper place for the pu oh bees pee gti eS , 
~ a. Useveral persons have bee Lah bese D put their initials io this colamn, and the 


names at Kt page. 
eo er 
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ri = i mit, 
i— Lightning. 
m—Misty hazy atmosphere. 


o—Overcast ; the whole sky being covered with an impervious cloud. 
p— Passing temporary showers. 


q—Squally. ‘ . 
r—Roio, continucd rain. > . 
s—Snow. “at 


f—Thus der. 

wu—Uely threatening appearnnce of the weather. 

o— Visibility of distant abjeccts, whether @ie sky be cloudy or not. 

two— Wet dew. o 

A dot under any letter, indicates an extraordinary degree. 

By the combination of these letter=, all the ordidary phenomena of the weather 
may be recorded with facility aud brevity. Examples: beam, blue sky, with detached 
Opening clouds, sad ahnzy atinosphere; ov, gloomy dark weather, but distant objects 
remarkably vieihle ; g. padi ft, very hard equalle, with passing showere of drizzle, and 
accompunied by lightuing with very heavy thunder. ” 


F. B. 
The Secretary explained that he bad in June last, in ‘communication with Lord 
AUCKLAND as Patrou of the Society, addressed 4 circular to members and to phblic¢ 
nuthoriiies on the consts of Jadia,- Ceylon, Mauritius, Java, &c., to which retaras. 


were now daily areiviog. The following report-progress contained all the informa- 
tion he was vet oble to offer. » 


‘+ Lieut. Sippons, Encincers, immediotely undertouk to make the observations ah—— 


Chittagung for July and October, (both of which were printed in the Journal.) 
Those tor January, which he had intended olso to take in the Tet Naas, he discon- 
tinwed on fiading that Mr. ELSON the Harbour Master had been directed to do the 
same thing by the Marine Board, aod that officer possessed naturally the means of 
doing it more effectually than bimectf. 

He reported that ‘* there are no individuals resident on the coast between Chitta- 
gong aud AkyGb, capable of taking observations now that the custom house choki 
has been done away with at Coxe’s bazar, near Kamoo.)’ : 

From Ramri and Akydb, no return has been yet received, but Licut. PHAWaRr and 
Lieut. MAurTrin of the Engineers, will if opportunity is afforded, collect the requisite 
information at these importaut points. i 

From Maulmain (as stated at the Inst meeting), Mr. Commissioner KHruxnpeLtn 
has returnued observations of the tides near AmAerst Towa taken by Captain CoRBIN 
from the sth to the 15th of November, 1837, and a second ecrics from the 26th of 
December to the ist February, 1538. Also a register kept by Captaia Mcli.con, 
off the wharf at Mergui, from the 3rd October to the 2ad November, 1547, and fron 
the 15th January to the ist February: aod a sgcond series takenon Aing’s fstand ia 
& more open situation from the 31st December to the Ist February. 

All of the latter are forwarded both as observed aud aos corrected for time; for 
the principal difficulty consists in the providing native observers With the menus of 
tuking the time correctly, Captain McLeon devoted one watch to the object, 
noting its errors from time to time by his own reyuloted timepicce. 

Mr. W. T. Lewts of Malacca, wrote: * I stall have much pleasure in attending 
to your wishes regarding the observations af the tides, but as ft should like to do 
it properly I must have a little more time to attend to it; my living in the country 
is not convenient for it but I propose to arrange matters so as to have it done 

ect lg 
SO ea Singapore, Capt. Scort wrote me his views in considerable detail. One year's 


observations wt this port were published in the Society's Researches ; they are alluded ; 


to in Professor WheweELt's note, as ea | valuable. 

Capt. Scorr had also forwarded on my letter to Batavia, wheace I received a polite 
reply from the Secretary to the Literary Society, who stated that the circular would 
be translated into Dutch, and printed for circulation to Sir gh tees observers all 
round the coast of Java. Meantime a oa a serics of observatious made in 
| cia roads during the years 1655 an . : | 
ap aretitaee now thee const of fadva proper, Mr. C. B. GREENLAW, Secretary of the 
Marine Board bas placed in my hands a very complete series of daily obscrvations 
for 1834 kept at Batasore anil at its scawar int Bulramghurry by the late master 
attendant Mr. Atrarp Bonp. 





In July, 1837, the Marine Board digected Mr. Sata io charge of the light-house 


to keep a cegister of the tides ; which has now been placed at my dis- 
h . 


»e 
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* posal; it commencos with the 15th July, andis brought up to the end of March, 





$38. ay 

“@ At Afadras the circular were sent by Dr. BAnNistTERgto the proper quarters, and 
- Mr. TAYLon the astronomer was consulted on the subject. It was ala«o reprinted 
in Dr. Conn’s Jourosl. There was sted to be ‘‘ a very serious difficulty in taking 
olmecrvations of Qhe sort with precision in such a surf as that off Madras wifhout roiling 
: to considerable expense. Other pomts of the cofst at the entrance of lame rivers 
might afford mam facilities, and the master attendant, Capt. DALAYMPLE, would 
take advantage of these should this be the case, for he felt a great interest in the 

business." * . 
From’ Pondicherry, I received throucl@M. Beorer, a scheme of operations plan- 
ned by the marine superintendent ef that port to obtain results that might be suited 
ad to the rigitl juvestication of etka: wave theory, but the expense of conducting 
them on such a scale-wns so In that the Governor of Pondicherry fortunately made : 
_ a reference before sanctioning their commencement. In reply I expressed my opinion . 
‘that simpler and cheaper means would suffice to obtain ¢he general facts of the time 
of the ebb and flow, and of high and low water, even if it were impossible to men- 
sure the rise and fall with @reat accuracy. I have hitherto no further information 

from this quarter. 

By Sir R. W. Horton, Governor of Ceylon the investigation wos taken up vico- 
rowsly. and | have just re¢eived from the Honorable Mi - ANSTRUTHER Colonial 
Secretary, the following returns A— 

Trincomaice registers kept by the master attendant for January, April, July, and 
October, 1536, and from the 24th November to the 2nd December, 1834, the greatest 
known tide st that place, 
ds At Jaffne, Putlaum, and Colonibo, attempts had bitherto failed, but the master at- 

| teodant Mr. J. Stewart at the latter place had constructed 4 reservoir in the new 

- wharf which he expected would give satisfactory results. This was realized in March, . 

yi April, May, 1835, for which # table is scat, © +a 

; rom Galle, Mr. TwWyxNam, master attendant, furnished a continuous register 
from 16th October, 1637, to 15th April, 1638. . 

At Maner, Mr. Wenstrer reported bis inability to make the requisite observations: , 

From Bombay, Mr. Waruen, the chief secretary to Goveroment replied on the 
I1th July’: that be had, ‘* done the needful with your circulars and will send some 
up to Captain Hexywett ond Sofficersa of the Indian Navy in the Persian Gulf, os 
also to the Red Sea... Sir Cuanies MaAtcotm bad taken possession of some, ia 
order to carry the object into more complete effect, 

At the Mawrifins, M. Jours Dessarnpins informed me that registers of the 
tides ahgg een regularly taken, and transmitted home direct to Professor WHEWELL. 

From Boarbon, M. Bepirer kindly undertook to procure observatious and- I have 
no doubt I shall receive them in due time. 

The year being not yet concluded it is too saon to expect returos from distant 
stations, bat IT have littl doubt that®*the object has been taken up meee in many 
places on the const of India besides those 1 have mentioned, nnd that the results 
will soon" be flowing in. Meanwhile I propose printing the present letter from the . 
Honorable Court with its enclosures, and the form of register, and circulating them : 
to the same parties as were before addressed, adding China and Manilla (as we have Px 
now a member at the Intter place) to the list.” It may be also desirable to obtain the ‘ 
leave of Government to authorize ench party undertaking the job at the ‘principal a 

points to spend as far as some specifif sum, say 100 rupees, in the preparation of : 
ages, &c, and the wages of an observer.” 


Resolved, that the above report be communicated to Government, and 
the further measures ragommended for adoption, 

| - Geology. 

Specimens of coal from various sites near the Indus, discovered through 
Captain Burnes’ emissaries were deposited by the Secretary, together 
with the report of the Coal Committee. poe eee RAN 
- Also, specimens of the rich mine of bituminous coal, lately discovered 
by Dr. Here, in the Tenasserim province, and a copy of his*report. 
_ __ And the copper pyrites of Kemaen sent dowg for examination by Captain 


ie Te TR ee 
An uccount of the geology of the valg of Aoh-1- Daman, ee a 
at "oun attached to Captain B rR: sm0n, was = 
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